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Preface 


ee... 104 of the AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOK covers the events 
of the year 2003. It also marks the 350th anniversary of the arrival, in 
September 1654, of the first group of Jews to settle in North America. 

In “The Future of American Jewry: A History,” an essay specially 
commissioned to mark this milestone, Prof. Stephen J. Whitfield looks 
back at the American Jewish experience from an unfamiliar angle— how 
Jews and other Americans over the years have assessed the future of the 
Jewish community. 

The YEAR BOOK’s coverage of American Jewish life— which, as always, 
includes articles on national affairs, Jewish communal affairs, and de- 
mography — is enhanced this year by the inclusion, for the first time in 
four decades, of an article on anti-Semitism. 

The article on Israel describes in detail the diplomatic, political, eco- 
nomic, and social developments during 2003, and the state’s attempts to 
achieve security through negotiation, military action, and the erection of 
a protective fence. 

Manifestations of anti-Semitism in many countries— vandalism, phys- 
ical attacks, verbal abuse, hostile editorials, and biased reporting — 
continued to be linked to opposition toward Israel. These disturbing 
events are carefully described in the YEAR BOOK’s regular articles on in- 
dividual countries, as are important events and trends within the Jewish 
communities of these countries. 

Carefully compiled directories of national Jewish organizations, peri- 
odicals, and federations and welfare funds, as well as obituaries and re- 
ligious calendars, round out the 2004 AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOK. 

We gratefully acknowledge the assistance of our colleagues, Cyma M. 
Horowitz and Michele Anish, of the American Jewish Committee’s 
Blaustein Library, and the contribution of Rachel Arnold, our assistant, 
in preparing the index. 
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The Future of American Jewry: A History 


By STEPHEN J. WHITFIELD 


Hh 23 JEWISH REFUGEES who arrived in Nieuw Ams- 
terdam 350 years ago were a sorry lot. Some were so obscure that 
historians cannot agree on identifying all of them. The captain of 
the Ste. Catherine, the ship that brought the Jews, sued them for 
failing to cover the cost of passage. Having fled the Portuguese in- 
quisition in Recife, they had to be sustained by a relief fund pro- 
vided by their coreligionists in Amsterdam, including a budding 
philosopher named Baruch de Spinoza. These two dozen Jews 
were neither unified nor even civil enough to eschew suing, slan- 
dering, and even fighting one another. 

By landing in the Dutch colony in 1654, these boat people would 
inaugurate Jewish history in the future United States. But the first 
institution that they created hardly exhibited optimism— they built 
a cemetery. (A public house of worship was forbidden.) Only two 
years were needed for the first Jew to marry a Christian. The groom 
was Solomon Pietersen, an Amsterdam merchant who arrived just 
ahead of this gathering of fugitives from Brazil; his daughter was 
baptized.! Whether North America would become home for a se- 
rious Jewish community could hardly have been prophesied, so in- 
auspicious were its origins. 

A century ago, in 1904, when Jewry celebrated a quarter of a 
millennium on American soil, the traits that Gentile observers 
emphasized were vibrancy and resilience. The Jews were adapting 
smoothly to the New World, and thriving. In 1899 Mark Twain 
had described the Jews as an imperishable people whose powers 
seemed to get replenished. Because of a tenacious will to prevail 
over adversity, the Jew, wrote Twain, was “exhibiting no deca- 
dence, no infirmities of age, no weakening of his parts, no slow- 


‘Howard M. Sachar, A History of the Jews in America (New York, 1992), pp. 13, 15; Eli 
Faber, A Time for Planting: The First Migration, 1654—1820 (Baltimore, 1992), p. 33; Arthur 
Hertzberg, The Jews in America: Four Centuries of an Uneasy Encounter (New York, 1989), 
p. 388; Jonathan D. Sarna, American Judaism: A History (New Haven, 2004), pp. 8—9. 
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ing of his energies, no dulling of his alert and aggressive mind.” 
In 1904, when Henry James returned to his native land after an 
absence of nearly three decades, 250 years of Jewish settlement had 
led to “the Hebrew conquest of New York,” he thought. The nov- 
elist’s hometown was utterly transformed. Having “burst all 
bounds,” the “swarming” Jews seemed symptomatic of “the mul- 
tiplication of everything,” and exhibited “unsurpassed strength.”? 
Far more resentful was Henry Adams, whose autobiography 
records his sense of displacement, a conviction that he was unfit 
for a modern world. Privately printed in 1906, The Education of 
Henry Adams bitterly insists that he would have been no “more 
heavily handicapped in the races of the coming century” than 
“had he been born in Jerusalem . . . and circumcised in the Syna- 
gogue .. . under the name of Israel Cohen.” The whole “Jew at- 
mosphere” of the fin-de-siécle had put the kinsmen of “Israel 
Cohen” in the winners’ circle; Adams, the grandson and great- 
grandson of American presidents, felt marginalized and isolated. 
Barrett Wendell, a Harvard literary historian, also had an impec- 
cable Yankee pedigree, though he was less tormented by the pre- 
cipitous decline of Anglo-Saxon authority. Wendell realized, as he 
wrote to a rabbi’s son, the philosopher Horace M. Kallen, in 1912: 
“My race—as oppressed today as yours ever was—has not the vi- 
tality to survive the test” of multiethnic competition.’ 

The United States had come to harbor the largest, the most in- 
fluential, and the wealthiest Jewish community in the annals of the 
Diaspora. Indeed, not since Abraham had left Ur of the Chaldees 
had any organized unit of Jews exerted the power or the dynamism 
that this New World community now exuded. And yet that 250th 
anniversary can also serve as a baseline by which to measure the 
survival anxieties that have gathered momentum to the present. 
Freedom has proved to be a mixed blessing. Can a minority group 
remain viable when religious duties and communal responsibilities 
can so easily be shirked? Such fears have been undercurrents run- 


*Mark Twain, “Concerning the Jews,” in Charles Neider, ed., The Complete Essays of 
Mark Twain (Garden City, N. Y., 1963), p. 249; Henry James, The American Scene (Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 1968), pp. 131-32. 

*Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams, ed. Ernest Samuels (Boston, 1973), p. 3, 
and Worthington C. Ford, ed., Letters of Henry Adams, 6 vols. (Boston, 1930-38), 2:110; 
Barrett Wendell to Horace M. Kallen, June 5, 1912, in Mark A. De Wolfe Howe, Barrett 
Wendell and His Letters (Boston, 1924), p. 249. 
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ning beneath the gratitude and confidence with which Jews have 
individually and collectively operated in the United States, and an 
historical account of dispirited forecasts of communal fragility is 
the subject of this essay. 

The lingo of American Jewry is often anxiously constituted in 
future tense, because evidence has continued to mount of the 
eclipse of ethnicity, and of a declining attachment to the idea of 
peoplehood. The forebodings about the future have been espe- 
cially difficult to address because the very national ideals to which 
most Americans subscribe are not the remedy, but the problem. 
The liberating opportunities that this country has offered Jews 
came increasingly to be understood as what has put their cohe- 
siveness at risk. Exactly that which has generated the security and 
wellbeing of the community is also what undermines its vitality 
and therefore its prospects. 

Until very recently American Jews rarely felt a conflict between 
their religious birthright and their civic status. They have com- 
monly believed in the seamless weave of their peoplehood and 
their citizenship. A patriotic pride inspired many of the immi- 
grants, and their progeny maintained it. 

In 1912, for example, Mary Antin’s account of her metamor- 
phosis into an American became a publishing sensation. The dis- 
tance from “the prison of the Pale” of Settlement in Russia to the 
hospitality of New England was primarily psychological, she noted 
in The Promised Land, as a new identity was formed: “All the 
processes of uprooting, transportation, replanting, acclimatiza- 
tion, and development took place in my own soul.” The meaning 
of migration was summed up: to be able to “roam at will in the land 
of freedom was a marvel that it did me good to realize.” And “that 
an outcast should become a privileged citizen” was “a romance 
more thrilling than poet ever sung.” The consequence was grati- 
tude for civic inclusion, even though Professor Wendell would pri- 
vately complain of Antin’s “irritating habit of describing herself 
and her people as Americans” —a term that he wished to reserve 
for folks like his wife, whose ancestors had landed three centuries 
earlier.‘ 


4Mary Antin, The Promised Land (Boston, 1912), pp. xix, xxii, 342—43; Barrett Wendell 
to Sir Robert White-Thomson, March 31, 1917, in Barrett Wendell and His Letters, 
pp. 281-82. 
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In The Rise of David Levinsky (1917), Abraham Cahan’s immi- 
grant protagonist recalls an evening in a Catskills hotel, where the 
band plays before nouveaux riches like himself. The audience is 
dead until the conductor strikes up the National Anthem, and 
“the effect was overwhelming. The few hundred diners rose like one 
man, applauding... . It was as if they were saying: “We are not per- 
secuted under this flag. At last we have found a home.’ ”> What 
Levinsky felt—”Love for America blazed up in my soul” —was 
not unique. Even echoes of exasperation among immigrants who 
cursed the consequences of 1492 (“a klog tsu Columbus”) could not 
have prevented Uncle Sam from claiming that some of his best 
friends are Jews. 

On September 8, 1945, exactly four months after the surrender 
of the Third Reich, Bess Myerson was crowned Miss America. On 
her way to Atlantic City, a woman with a tattoo on her arm told 
her, in Yiddish, that if the group of judges “chooses a Jewish girl 
to be Miss America, I will know that I’ve come to a safe country.”® 
Of course an earlier beauty contest that had elevated Esther into 
the Queen of Persia did not guarantee the wellbeing of its Jewry, 
and security was hardly the only virtue to be ascribed to the United 
States. In a valentine to America published in 2002, Norman Pod- 
horetz argued that the democratic ethos of upward mobility guar- 
anteed the openness of American institutions, which benefited “all 
who were lucky enough to live under them.” His country was there- 
fore entitled “to the love and gratitude of all whom a benevolent 
providence has deposited on the[se] shores.”’ But could such bless- 
ings last? Were they consistent with the imperatives of Jewish sur- 
vival? The editor-at-large of the American Jewish Committee’s 
monthly Commentary did not address the challenge to Jewish iden- 
tity that so benign an environment posed. 

And yet the sense of a terminus, the fear of an end to Jewish his- 
tory in America, has also been integral to the communal conver- 
sation. The discourse of despair could even be heard when the 
250th anniversary of American Jewish history was being cele- 


*Abraham Cahan, The Rise of David Levinsky (New York, 2001), pp. 412-13. 

°Quoted in Jessica Branch, “A Smart Beauty Who Claimed the Throne,” Forward, De- 
cember 4, 1998, p. 19. 

"Norman Podhoretz, My Love Affair with America: The Cautionary Tale of a Cheerful 
Conservative (New York, 2002), pp. 223, 232. 
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brated. In 1904, Chicago’s “chief rabbi” published Nimmukei Rid- 
vaz, acommentary on the Bible. David Willowski was perhaps the 
most learned of the immigrant Talmudic scholars of that era, and 
his introduction to that volume acknowledged how the Jews had 
prospered and attained honor in his adopted land. Yet its “ways 
and customs... militate against the observance of the laws of the 
Torah and the Jewish way of life,” Willowski warned, and those 
who strayed from observance would “mostly . . . descend to the 
Gehenna.” Already a century ago he was speculating that “if we 
do not bestir ourselves now, I am sore afraid that there will be no 
Jew left in the next generation.”® Six years later Samson Benderly 
and his “boys” would organize the Bureau of Jewish Education and 
thus professionalize the enterprise in New York City, then home 
to more than half of American Jewry. But Willowski’s worries 
were hardly peculiar to him. 

Indeed, the fears for a community going into remission were ex- 
pressed even while William McKinley was occupying the White 
House. Weighing heavily in the indictment was the callow and vul- 
gar repudiation of Judaic norms. Rabbis and other cultural cus- 
todians denounced the bar mitzvah ceremony for its profane os- 
tentation, the Sabbath for being more honored in the breach and 
so poorly observed, and the elevation of Hanukkah to a demean- 
ing facsimile of Christmas. At the dawn of the twentieth century, 
the marrow of Judaism seemed to be disintegrating. Even though 
the intermarriage rates were in the low single digits (and the phe- 
nomenon was rare enough to be newsworthy), warnings were is- 
sued that the primacy of romantic love was defeating the impera- 
tive of collective destiny.” American Jews were “paying a high price 
for their liberty and equality —self-effacement,” anthropologist 
Maurice Fishberg wrote in 1907. Four years later, the sociologist 
Arthur Ruppin included the U. S. when he lamented that “the 
structure of Judaism, once so solid, is crumbling away before our 
very eyes.” He prophesied a “thinning [of] the ranks of Jews.”'° 


8Quoted in Abraham J. Karp, Jewish Perceptions of America: From Melting Pot to Mo- 
saic (Syracuse, N.Y., 1976), pp. 6-7. Willowski departed America the next year and settled 
in Palestine. 

°Jenna Weissman Joselit, The Wonders of America: Reinventing Jewish Culture, 1880-1950 
(New York, 1994), pp. 44-54, 109-113, 116, 229, 230—33, 239-42, 251-55. 

Maurice Fishberg, “The Jews: A Study of Religion and Ethics,” quoted in Naomi W. 
Cohen, Encounter with Emancipation: The German Jews in the United States, 1830-1914 
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Even the most embattled champion of Jewish interests grew to 
wonder what sort of group life he had invested his energies in de- 
fending. “A terrifying percentage of our young people are ab- 
solutely without the slightest religious training,” attorney Louis 
Marshall, president of the American Jewish Committee, realized 
in 1920. “They are growing up in total ignorance of the noble tra- 
ditions of our faith . . . and the Bible itself is to them a sealed 
book.”!! Even though the standards of holiness a century ago 
might have been more severe than (or at least different from) those 
today, such laments should counteract the tendency of posterity 
to romanticize a past allegedly richer in Jewish commitment. 

Nevertheless, when the tricentennial was celebrated in 1954, the 
auguries seemed less foreboding than before or, for that matter, 
since. This was the age of “the suburbanization of the Jews, the 
fashioning of a new communal order and the emergence of a col- 
lective self-confidence and sense of well-being.”!? Nazism had been 
eliminated, the State of Israel created, and anti-Semitism margin- 
alized. Jewish organizations were engaged in the creation of a lib- 
eral American society that would, it was expected, protect the civil 
liberties and civil rights of all. 

An unmodulated sense of pride and confidence was given schol- 
arly validation in Oscar Handlin’s Adventure in Freedom (1954), a 
book that shows how the values that American Jews had inherited 
enabled them to meet the “successive crises” of the New World. 
Though anti-Semitism is given its due, the Harvard historian dis- 
covered little evidence of religious or cultural weakness, and dis- 
cerned no demographic danger.'? (The plateau had already been 
reached in 1937, when the Jewish proportion of the general pop- 
ulation was 3.7 percent; it has steadily fallen since.'*) The absence 


(Philadelphia, 1984), p. 172, and in Sara Bershtel and Allen Graubard, Saving Remnants: 
Feeling Jewish in America (New York, 1992), p. 14; Alan M. Dershowitz, The Vanishing 
American Jew: In Search of Jewish Identity for the Next Century (Boston, 1997), p. 71. 

"Louis Marshall to Kaufmann Kohler, June 4, 1920, in Charles Reznikoff, ed., Louis Mar- 
shall, Champion of Liberty: Selected Papers and Addresses, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1957), 2: 908. 

“Arthur A. Goren, “A ‘Golden Decade’ for American Jews: 1945-1955,” in Peter Y. Med- 
ding, ed., A New Jewry? America Since the Second World War, Studies in Contemporary 
Jewry, vol. 8 (New York, 1992), p. 3. 

8QOscar Handlin, Adventure in Freedom: Three Hundred Years of Jewish Life in America 
(New York, 1954), p. 261. 

4Edward S. Shapiro, A Time for Healing: American Jewry since World War II (Baltimore, 
1992), pp. 241-42. 
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of any tension in Handlin’s tricentennial survey might be con- 
trasted with his own Pulitzer Prize-winning account of European 
immigration to the U.S., The Uprooted, published only three years 
earlier. That parable of alienation recorded the intense psychic 
cost of transplantation to a strange New World. The presidency 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower no doubt contributed to the sunny-side- 
up atmosphere; and it was he who delivered the keynote address 
at the National Tercentenary Dinner on October 20, 1954.!° The 
liberator of concentration camps personified the promise that an 
earlier general-turned-president— George Washington —had ut- 
tered, in assuring the Jewish minority that republican government 
would give “to bigotry no sanction, to persecution no assistance.” 

Yet even as unprecedented prosperity was enhancing the cele- 
bration, even as suburbanization was emancipating the upwardly 
mobile from the dusk of the “ghetto,” even as full citizenship in 
the dominant power on earth was now within reach, undercurrents 
could be detected. 

“The threat of Jewish oblivion in America” was identified only 
five years after the tricentennial, by one of the most popular nov- 
elists in the nation’s history. The danger was assimilation, Herman 
Wouk warned; and he summoned a metaphor: “Mr. Abramson left 
his home in the morning after a hearty breakfast, apparently in the 
best of health, and was not seen again.” In a best-selling primer 
on Judaism from an Orthodox viewpoint, Wouk explained that “of 
course Mr. Abramson will not die. When his amnesia clears, he will 
be Mr. Adamson, and his wife and children will join him, and all 
will be well. But the Jewish question will be over in the United 
States.” It is not surprising that an observant Jew would exhibit the 
most sensitive antennae to the perils of assimilation. But what 
This is My God skirted, perhaps because of the author’s political 
conservatism, was the tension between Judaism and the condi- 
tions that imperiled it—the blank slate of freedom and opportu- 
nity of the American dream. The virtues praised by patriotic writ- 
ers were ripping into the very fiber of an ancient and demanding 
faith. But so contradictory a prospect could not yet be unblink- 
ingly faced, and therefore Wouk dared not imagine utter disap- 


'SDavid Bernstein, “American Jewish Tercentenary,” American Jewish Year Book 1956 
(New York, 1956), p. 106. 
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pearance, even as “the tidal pressures of conformity slowly, con- 
stantly erode our heritage.”'® 

The Jewish yearning to assimilate began before Mr. Abramson 
stepped into his station wagon for his joy ride. According to the 
Book of Exodus, the Israelites’ will to forge a new nation in the 
wilderness was sapped by their nostalgia for the fleshpots of Egypt, 
for the pleasures along the banks of the Nile; and those whom 
Moses had led to Mount Sinai were worshiping the Golden Calf 
even during the transmission of the Ten Commandments. Ever 
since then, uncounted millions have sought to wriggle out of the 
confining category of “Jew Jew Jew Jew Jew Jew Jew!,” as did 
Alexander Portnoy, who insisted: “I happen also to be a human 
being!”!” No one is only a human being, of course. But that has not 
stopped universalistic impulses from animating the escape routes 
from Judaism and making assimilation a constant of Jewish history. 

Assimilationism—an explicit, deliberate program —has rarely 
been spoken with an American accent, however. Those who have 
regarded Jewishness as a birth defect have been eager to conceal it 
rather than to ruminate on their fate or to propose strategies of col- 
lective obliteration. Writing from England in the year of the tri- 
centennial, Arthur Koestler provoked very little American reaction 
to his argument that, since Zionism had achieved statehood, the 
observant should ready themselves to return to the land for which 
they prayed. But mostly for the sake of their progeny, the nonre- 
ligious should feel no guilt in eradicating themselves as Jews. “The 
Gentile world will welcome wholehearted Jewish assimilation,” 
Koestler asserted. “With mixed marriages the Jewish problem will 
gradually disappear to the benefit of all concerned.” The anom- 
aly of galut, Jewish exile, should end, either with aliyah, relocation 
to Israel, or with Jews merging “with the nation whose life and cul- 
ture they share, without reservation or split loyalties.” Only when 
Jews in the Diaspora disappear would Christendom cure itself of 
the sickness of anti-Semitism.!® 

Such direct appeals for complete absorption into the general 


'6Herman Wouk, This Is My God: The Jewish Way of Life (Boston, 1988), pp. 258, 268. 

“Tlana Pardes, The Biography of Ancient Israel: National Narratives in the Bible (Berke- 
ley, 2000), pp. 34—37, 52-53; Philip Roth, Portnoy’s Complaint (New York, 1969), p. 75. 

'8Arthur Koestler, The Trail of the Dinosaur and Other Essays (New York, 1955), 
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populace found few echoes in the United States. But in 1963 such 
a stance was adopted by two figures who were about to loom much 
larger in Jewish life. One was a waterfowl farmer in Maine who told 
readers of the Zionist monthly Midstream of the Judaism that he 
had abandoned in his teens, of his attachment to humanity instead 
of a tiny segment of it, of his reluctance to permit his children to 
bear a burden they had not freely assumed. Therefore, “to the great 
boons Jews have already conferred upon humanity, Jews in Amer- 
ica might add this last and greatest one: of orienting themselves to- 
ward ceasing to be Jews.”!? The author was Henry Roth, whose ob- 
scure book Call It Sleep (1934) was on the cusp of rediscovery and 
acclaim as the finest novel ever written by an American Jew. 

The other was the 33-year-old editor of Commentary, who, that 
same year, offered a solution to the deepening racial crisis: misce- 
genation. “The wholesale merger of the two races is the most de- 
sirable alternative [to bigotry] for everyone concerned,” Norman 
Podhoretz argued. “I am not claiming that this alternative can be 
pursued programmatically or that it is immediately feasible . . . [But 
in America] the Negro problem can be solved . . . in no other way.” 
“My Negro Problem—And Ours” did not exempt the Jews, the 
white ethnic group that had shown the greatest sympathy for the 
ideal of racial equality. Nor did Podhoretz recommend conversion 
to Judaism for black spouses. Indeed, he refused to flinch from the 
sneering question that racists were fond of posing: “Would you 
want your daughter to marry one?” Sorting out personal feelings 
from a moral commitment to equality, Podhoretz concluded that 
he would have “to give her my blessing.” Even the perpetuation 
of Jewish distinctiveness was up for consideration, especially after 
the Holocaust had exposed the lethal consequences of Jewish 
birth. In 1963 Podhoretz did not directly urge that Jewish life be 
terminated—nor did he expect it. But however delicately formu- 
lated, “My Negro Problem— And Ours” remains the closest that 
a public intellectual intimately linked to the Jewish community 
has come to an unabashedly assimilationist position.” 
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The unpopularity of that stance was revealed when both au- 
thors decided to repudiate it. Both Roth and Podhoretz realized 
that they could not face the end of American Jewry with equa- 
nimity. In the aftermath of the Six-Day War, the suddenly canon- 
ical author of Call It Sleep reawakened to his own Jewishness and 
jettisoned his assimilationist credo. Becoming ardently pro-Israel, 
he proclaimed himself “a partisan of a country” and “a people in 
the making, in the process of becoming a people again from the 
shadows we were.” After four decades of silence (except for a short 
piece in the Fall 1954 issue of the Magazine of Ducks and Geese) 
Roth not only surmounted writer’s block but recorded his envy of 
Israeli writers, who could not “suffer the anguished dislocation, the 
discontinuity, of those of us in the Diaspora who once felt— and 
lost—a deep sense of belonging and the identity that stemmed 
from it.”?' The neoconservatism that animated Podhoretz as an ed- 
itor and a political analyst, beginning in the late 1960s, was not 
only enlisted in behalf of Israel, but also, in his view, presented a 
far more viable framework than liberalism for the defense of Jew- 
ish interests at home. Henceforth, those who predicted the com- 
plete absorption of American Jewry into the wider national com- 
munity did not, like the old Roth and Podhoretz, want such a 
process to occur, but dreaded it. 

The first serious look into the abyss occurred in 1964, exactly a 
decade after the tricentennial, when Look, a weekly picture mag- 
azine, published an article ominously entitled “The Vanishing 
American Jew.” Thomas B. Morgan, its author, noted how the 
vital signs were flickering. The low birth rates, and especially the 
increasing rates of intermarriage, were not the way for a minority 
to guarantee its future. Drawing upon the research of two sociol- 
ogists— Erich Rosenthal, who published his findings in the Amer- 
ican Jewish Year Book, and Marshall Sklare, who served on the 
staff of the American Jewish Committee— Morgan asserted that 
“slowly, imperceptibly, the American Jew is vanishing.” The divine 
promise recorded in Genesis 22:17, which is chanted from the 
Torah every Rosh Hashanah, announces that the Hebrews will be 
as numerous as “the stars of the heavens” and “the sand on the sea- 
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shore.” But mixed marriages and effective birth control were mak- 
ing that divine pledge difficult to honor. American Jewry was not 
only small; it was becoming smaller—and the combination au- 
gured badly for survival.” Morgan’s demographic data anticipated 
the glum prognostications that scholars would later amplify. To be 
sure, his pessimistic prediction has not yet been verified, even after 
four decades. The Jewish community has hardly vanished — 
though Look itself did, which may only suggest how treacherous 
the craft of forecasting can be. 

But the end of endogamy did emerge as the most striking evi- 
dence of an endangered community. Jay Gatsby once dismissed as 
“just personal” the love that Tom and Daisy Buchanan shared. But 
that criterion has usually determined marital choices in the United 
States; and as the immigrant origins of Jews receded over time, love 
between Jews and Gentiles became more plausible, and a concern 
for the perpetuation of a minority came to seem more eccentric.” 

The injunction in West Side Story that Anita issues to Maria, 
“Stick to your own kind,” increasingly appeared to be narrow prej- 
udice, an illiberal ethnocentrism. A more inclusive and open stan- 
dard was adopted quite early in American history by the first 
American Jew to appear in American fiction, a wealthy, assimilated 
widow named Achsa Fielding, who marries the eponymous hero 
of Arthur Mervyn (published 1799-1800). Charles Brockden 
Brown’s novel proposes no absolute impediment to interfaith nup- 
tials. A century later the intermarriage rates—especially among 
the Eastern European immigrants and their children— were barely 
noticeable; and the advice columnist of the Yiddish daily, the 
Forverts, could afford to be a bit cavalier on the subject. In 1908, 
when asked about the propriety of marriage outside the faith, the 
“worthy editor” of the bintel brief (advice column) replied: “We can 
only say that some mixed marriages are happy, others unhappy. But 
then many marriages between Jew and Jew, Christian and Christ- 
ian, are not successful either. It is true, however, that in some mixed 
marriages the differences between man and wife create unhappi- 
ness. Therefore we cannot take it upon ourselves to advise the 
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young man regarding this marriage. This he must decide for him- 
self.”4 It’s a free country. 

In a society that promotes personal choice, a coherent case for 
endogamy cannot easily gain traction. Senator Joseph I. Lieber- 
man, an Orthodox Jew, was well aware of this when he ran for vice 
president in 2000; questioned by radio talk-show host Don Imus 
about the Judaic legal ban on intermarriage, Lieberman felt com- 
pelled to deny there was any such prohibition.**> Few Americans 
have declared their hostility to the pursuit of happiness, an in- 
alienable right and a quest that the Declaration of Independence 
framed according to truths that are “self-evident” (the only truths 
that have counted in America). Saul Bellow’s character Augie 
March vowed to “go at things as I have taught myself, free-style, 
and will make the record in my own way”; and few compatriots 
have found such an approach uncongenial. Because the national 
ethos does not respect the limitations that ancestry might impose, 
the religious and psychological barriers to exogamy have contin- 
ued to fall; and by the last third of the twentieth century, most Jews 
who were walking toward the altar were not linking up with other 
Jews. Even many of the Jews who chose to marry within the faith 
did so because their romantic motives did not conflict with an 
obligation to create a distinctively Jewish household. But in such 
instances the ethnic and religious factors were ancillary.”° 

No wonder, then, that more children may be currently raised in 
households with one Jewish parent than in those with two Jewish 
parents. Attitudes had shifted in the direction of acceptance of 
mixed marriage—or, in the phrase of sociologist Egon Mayer, 
“from outrage to outreach.” A fundamental means by which com- 
munal cohesiveness had been assured over countless generations 
was being widely abandoned.”’ Today, of those Americans with at 
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least one Jewish grandparent, perhaps two million practice a reli- 
gion other than Judaism, or no religion at all; furthermore, only 
about a quarter of college freshmen in 1999 who were children of 
Jewish-Christian marriages identified as Jews.”* 

Such evidence did not exhaust the data adumbrating doom. By 
the 1990s Jewish families were not reproducing at the replacement 
level of 2.1, but instead at 1.8. Ignoring divine instructions to “be 
fruitful and multiply,” nonobservant Jewish couples have only 
about 1.6 children. The average age of American Jews is higher 
than that of any other major ethnic group. As though befitting an 
ancient lineage, the median age of American Jews is quite old, 41. 
Nor can American Jewry count on further waves of immigration 
to replenish it. 

Furthermore, whether the criterion is synagogue affiliation, or 
devotion to the welfare of Israel, or awareness of the terrible price 
that the Holocaust exacted, younger Jews have been pulled by the 
heartstrings of peoplehood much less than their parents or grand- 
parents. In 1998 only 47 percent of American Jews acknowledged 
“a special responsibility to take care of Jews in need around the 
world,” though this minority group had been so often accused of 
“clannishness.” No wonder demographers and sociologists have 
contributed to a sense of pessimism about the Jewish predicament 
in America.” 

The gravity of the crisis was underscored when the United Jew- 
ish Communities (UJC) commissioned a National Jewish Popula- 
tion Survey (NJPS) for 2000—01 to track the demographic effects 
of the decade since the previous NJPS suggested the community 
was growing older and smaller. Some findings of the new NJPS 
were released in late 2002, and reinforced the fears of those who had 
had been preparing to sit shivah. The 5.5 million Jews alive in 1990 
were reduced to 5.2 million a decade later, and constituted only 
some 2 percent of the American population. Most Jewish women 
between the ages of 30 and 50 were childless (as compared to 27 
percent in the general population).*° The sampling methods of the 
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survey have been challenged, and the loss of some data has raised 
questions about the findings, but such caveats, which accompanied 
final publication of the NJPS in 2003, did not eliminate the over- 
all impression of a community in decline (see below, p. 000). 

Qualitative evidence has also been marshaled to project a dead 
end. After Sandy Koufax had set a World Series record of 15 
strikeouts in one game against the New York Yankees, one of the 
latter, third baseman Clete Boyer, was heard to inquire: “Aren’t 
there any more Jewish holidays?”?! Few of Koufax’s fellow Jews 
have wished for further occasions for piety, however; and indeed 
the Los Angeles Dodgers’ pitcher was himself representative in the 
infrequency of his observance of the religious calendar. The last 
two centuries and more, marked by skepticism, secularism, and an- 
ticlericalism, seem to have affected Jews more deeply than others; 
and worship is less regular than it is among their Protestant or 
Catholic neighbors. The trajectory of Judaism was concisely for- 
mulated by a French Jew, Ben Levi, as early as 1840: “The grand- 
father prays in Hebrew; the father reads the prayer in French; and 
the son does not pray at all.” Only a minority of American Jews 
now belong to a synagogue. 

Two historians who were also congregational rabbis took the 
long view, and found it to be grim. American Jews “are enjoying 
the powers with which their tradition has endowed them, but they 
are not renewing these powers,” according to Leon A. Jick, who 
occupied a pulpit in Mount Vernon, New York. “American Jewry 
is ‘spending its capital, using up its resource without replacing it.” 
Jews have achieved success in America, added Arthur Hertzberg, 
a congregational rabbi in Tennessee and New Jersey. But Judaism 
itself has been “in trouble,” running on empty.** What seemed to 
remain, Nathan Glazer observed in an overview of the Jewish en- 
counter with America, was mere “survivalism” —a belief in the 
value of a collective destiny, “with no additional interest in what 
the content of Jewish life and religion should be.”*? Yet the con- 
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clusion is irresistible that without at least some sensitivity to the 
challenge of the sacred, a rationale or an incentive to remain Jew- 
ish is difficult to sustain. 

Could doom be averted? Could the historical pressures, the de- 
mographic weakness, and the waning of religiosity that had put 
Jewry in harm’s way be circumvented? By the 1970s two important 
assessments of the largest community in the Diaspora expressed 
the most serious doubts to date. Both authors were American- 
born Israelis from religiously traditional backgrounds; and both 
identified the problem as ideological, as stemming from the men- 
tal world of American Jewry. 

In 1973 social scientist Charles S. Liebman asserted that “if the 
Jewish community is to survive, it must become more explicit and 
conscious about the incompatibility of integration and survival.” 
He did not doubt that “some nominal form of Judaism will per- 
sist in the United States. However, the fact that some group, no 
matter how small, will continue to call itself Jewish . . . offers me 
little consolation.” Liebman therefore concluded that “if Judaism 
as I understand it is to perpetuate itself in America, it must, at least 
to some extent, reject the value of integration, which I see as sap- 
ping its very essence.” Four years later, Hillel Halkin was even 
more certain that the classical Zionist argument had been correct, 
that “the Jews as a people had a future in the modern world only 
as an autonomous community living in a land of their own and or- 
ganized, if possible, in the form of a nation-state.” For the social 
forces that since Emancipation were imperiling the vitality of the 
Diaspora are irreversible, Halkin surmised; and even the most 
prosperous and populous of these communities outside of Israel 
is doomed.*4 

In that same year, critic Irving Howe announced that already 
American Jewish literature had “probably moved past its high 
point,” having summoned “its voice and its passion at exactly the 
moment it approached disintegration.” That sense of foreboding 
was shared by Halkin, himself a literary scholar as well as a po- 
litical analyst. And he saw no reason to alter his sense of the fu- 
ture course of Jewish history when he reconsidered his “Zionist’s 
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polemic” in 1997. As the century drew to a close, he continued to 
doubt that the American Jewish community would be able to 
muster a rationale for its distinctiveness and integrity strong 
enough to overcome the corrosive force of assimilation. A book 
criticized as “alarmist” had, alas, become even more true as the ev- 
idence of shrinking Jewish identity in America continued to accu- 
mulate. Only in Israel, Halkin insisted, could “the Jewish will to 
live honorably in our times” be achieved.*° 

Today, there are probably more Jews living in Israel than in the 
United States. But when Israel was established in 1948, more Jews 
were living in one New York borough, the Bronx, than in the new 
Jewish state. The borough’s most famous beauty contestant, Bess 
Myerson, had gallantly refused to change her name (“Betty Mer- 
rick” was suggested);* she is nevertheless only a footnote in Amer- 
ican social history. Goldie Meyerson did change her name, for ide- 
ological motives, to Golda Meir, and helped shape Jewish political 
history. 

A further loss of communal confidence was registered in 1992, 
which marked not only the quincentennial of Christopher Colum- 
bus’s first voyage to America but also the centenary of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Historical Society, which commemorated the anniver- 
sary with the publication of a five-volume scholarly history, The 
Jewish People in America. But Edward S. Shapiro, the author of the 
final volume, was hardly in a festive mood; and he could not bring 
himself to conclude the saga on a note of triumphalism. “The 
price of . . . remarkable economic and social ascent had been the 
attenuation of Jewish identity,’ Shapiro noted. What threatened 
this model minority was neither antagonism from without nor 
apostasy from within, but rather the “apathy” and disaffiliation of 
vast numbers of American Jews. High rates of exogamy, low 
birthrates, and the enfeeblement of the imperatives of peoplehood 
led Shapiro to an inexorable “pessimism about the American Jew- 
ish future,” which “did not seem bright.”>’ 
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Shapiro’s book, A Time for Healing: American Jewry since World 
War II, might well have been entitled “a time for reeling” from the 
mounting evidence of closure. Other scholars did not beg to differ, 
however, from this semiofficial stamp of the sense of an ending. 
Arthur Hertzberg also fingered his worry beads in a one-volume 
survey of American Jewish history that appeared in 1989; he con- 
sidered “the momentum of Jewish experience in America” to be 
“essentially spent.” Though “ethnicity will . . . last for several more 
generations,” Hertzberg conjectured, “it is well on the way to be- 
coming memory.” (Given the velocity of historical change, “sev- 
eral” looks like an overestimate.) Such a community could not draw 
only upon “what it remembers; it will persist only because of what 
it affirms and believes.” And its religious convictions and practices 
rarely impressed observers. A preface to a reprinted edition eight 
years later reinforced Hertzberg’s criticism of the hollow “inner es- 
tate” of American Jewry. Samuel C. Heilman’s sociological snap- 
shot was no more upbeat. He described “Jewish cultural integrity” 
as “more precarious than ever before,” and feared that even those 
committed to sustaining tradition might find the pressures “against 
the actively Jewish way of life in America too powerful to ignore.” 
Glazer, who had been analyzing the ethnic experience for four 
decades, identified a growing cluster of “sociologists who have per- 
sistently feared for the American Jewish future”; and he seconded 
them: “They have been right to be fearful.” When such scholars 
turned prophets, they became pessimists. They contributed to what 
the anthropologist Claude Lévi-Strauss called “entropology” — 
the science of analyzing the decline of vitality and energy.** 

Not until 1997, however, was an entire book consecrated to the 
topic of the prospect of disappearance, envisioning an uncertain 
future for a certain people. It was entitled, ominously, The Van- 
ishing American Jew. The author was Alan M. Dershowitz, one of 
the most prominent and incisive public intellectuals in the Jewish 
community. He too acknowledged how fully the descendants of 
refugees from religious bigotry and economic misery now enjoyed 
the blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. But in- 
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dividual success and prosperity were imperiling communal cohe- 
siveness; mobility upward (into the higher brackets) and outward 
(from teeming ethnic neighborhoods) had attenuated loyalties that 
looked increasingly irrational. Because younger Jews do not an- 
ticipate discrimination as an impediment in their lives, Dershowitz 
argued, a self-image based on victimization would no longer work. 
Nor could an appreciably larger number of American Jews be ex- 
pected to move to Israel, which they have tended to see less as the 
fulfillment of biblical promises of national redemption than as a 
refuge from the kind of oppression that could not be foreseen in 
the United States. Immigrant ghettos once constituted “a complete 
world,” the sociologist Louis Wirth observed in 1928, when the rest 
of America often seemed terra incognita.*’ But the actuarial tables 
register the receding distance of the Old World, as ethnicity has 
thinned out into “symbolic ethnicity,” and then into little if any 
ethnicity at all. Its days are numbered. As the sheer density and in- 
tensity of communal experience inevitably fade, as other forms of 
identification become more available, the answer one youngster 
gave to a question that Dershowitz posed —are you Jewish? — will 
become commonplace: “Only on my parents’ side.”*° 

By the onset of the twenty-first century, whatever made it possi- 
ble to be Jewish— and to operate within a Jewish culture— without 
Judaism was fading rapidly. A century earlier, secularism had been 
a viable form of Jewish identity. For example, a supernova in the 
firmament of the Yiddish theater, Boris Thomashefsky, never 
bothered to attend synagogue. Though he frequently visited Eu- 
rope, Thomashefsky never managed to visit Palestine, but did not 
thereby cease to be a culture hero, much less a Jew. The “non- 
Jewish Jew” was also a familiar figure, especially among the intel- 
ligentsia. He sought to emancipate humanity, yet sprang from a rec- 
ognizable and particular minority. In 1930, Freud asked himself, in 
agreeing to write the introduction to the Hebrew edition of Totem 
and Taboo: “What is left to you that is Jewish?” And his answer was: 
“The essence.” The discoverer of the talking cure noted that he 
“could not now express that essence clearly in words,” however.*! 
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No wonder that later generations would be frustrated in trying to 
describe that essence; and a godless, postethnic version of Jewish- 
ness is likely to expire. The historic options available to the com- 
munity are reduced because the ethnic foundation that once per- 
mitted its numerous “free-thinkers” to live without Judaism has 
collapsed. 

If the lifeline to a secularist future is foreclosed, then only reli- 
gion could form the inspirational core of a viable and meaningful 
Jewish culture. The fate of American Jews thus depends on faith, 
which is their most vulnerable attribute, the role for which this mi- 
nority has historically shown the least aptitude. To situate Judaism 
as the irreducible core of an American Jewish future makes it pivot 
on perhaps its weakest element. If Jewry can survive only as a re- 
ligious community, an awareness of the fragility of that model 
drove Arthur Hertzberg to “despair.” This, then, is the impasse 
that has shaken the confidence of some of the keenest observers 
of American Jewry in its future. 

Nevertheless, the case for pessimism has its weaknesses; and four 
distinct lines of argument can be advanced to rebut it. 

The first challenges the pessimists as to what makes something 
“Jewish.” Define your terms, the philosophers insist; and Judaism 
has been categorized normatively by the scholars who have been 
most apprehensive about the prospects for survival. According to 
Liebman, for example, an essential Judaism can be located histor- 
ically, and under modern conditions Orthodoxy has come closest 
to it. The practices of very observant Jews, he insisted, have been 
most likely to ensure communal continuity. By measuring the 
American Jewish experience against a normative standard, Lieb- 
man posited “a point where Judaism or Jewishness might so trans- 
form itself that it can no longer be called Judaism.” The alterna- 
tive to that standard was ironically proposed by David Singer of 
the American Jewish Committee: Jewry could conceivably not van- 
ish, thanks to “the simple device of redefining Jewishness in such 
a way as to include all kinds of people whose bona fides would not 
previously have been acceptable.” According to historian Jerold S. 
Auerbach, “normative Judaism” entails at a minimum an histori- 
cal attachment to the law and the land—and a century of Amer- 
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ican Jewish history can be recounted as largely a betrayal of that 
bedrock pair of beliefs, so that a community which is only nomi- 
nally Jewish remains.” 

Such scholars insist that Judaism is a set of claims and practices 
that can in principle be defined (though perhaps not agreed upon 
in practice), and that such a religion can be demarcated so that in- 
authenticity can also be recognized. Only by specifying those 
boundaries and upholding what is legitimate can resistance to as- 
similation be mounted. A viable community is thus imperiled when 
too little remains of a Judaism that satisfies a normative test, when 
the allure of integration remorselessly subjects what is truly Jew- 
ish to downward redefinition. Its history is therefore an account 
of declension, predicated on essentialism, according to narrators 
who are among the most reflective students of American Jewry. 

Their position is unconvincing, however. The strongest objection 
is historical: Judaism has been so manifestly affected by varying 
conditions over millennia that no effort to describe its essence — 
to fix it in place —is satisfactory. In 1936 a German rabbi published 
The Essence of Judaism, and it was long regarded as a classic. Its 
author was not Orthodox, however, as might have been guessed 
from Liebman’s argument, but rather Leo Baeck, whose Reform 
Judaism could not be reconciled with other versions of what is 
“normative.” His views do not exactly mirror Basic Judaism, which 
Milton Steinberg published eleven years later. Steinberg was a 
leading Conservative rabbi, with strongly Reconstructionist sym- 
pathies. Arthur Hertzberg, another Conservative rabbi, once pro- 
claimed: “The essence of Judaism is the affirmation that the Jews 
are the chosen people. All else is commentary.” Yet Steinberg would 
have sharply disagreed, having proposed that election was a claim 
which could be invoked —he winced — only “half-allegorically.”*+ 
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Of course Hertzberg’s credo collided with Hillel’s belief that the 
essence of Judaism was the Golden Rule, negatively stated; all else 
is commentary. When Maimonides compressed Judaism into thir- 
teen principles, other sages were shocked, though they were pre- 
sumably essentialists too. 

Such conflicts can only be adjudicated by stipulating that the dis- 
putants are describing not an essence but rather a changing 
(though not infinitely malleable) phenomenon. All essentialists 
run into the same difficulty. They try to freeze in place the dynamic 
receptivity of the Jews to the varying stimuli that have bombarded 
this religion. Values, symbols, and ideas have circulated so freely 
that Judaism could never be static for long. It evolved. The festi- 
vals that punctuate the presumably unique Jewish calendar were 
mostly picked up from the Canaanites, or at least adapted from 
them. Moses and Aaron were once Egyptian names, and it is a 
scholarly commonplace that even God has a history—or at least 
a biography. The deity of Maimonides (or of many contemporary 
rabbis) bears little resemblance to the bewilderingly complex God- 
head of the Kabbalists, or to the volatile YHWH of the Bible.* 
One famous midrash has Moses himself at a loss in grasping the 
discourse of the rabbis who claimed to be relaying his teachings, 
and both he and they — it can be safely assumed — would be mys- 
tified by the rites of American Jews who nevertheless invoke both 
Moses and the rabbis as forebears.*° 

No system of belief based on interpretations of texts that invite 
further interpretations can be stabilized. “Whatever was or was not 
Jewish,” Jacob Neusner has claimed, “a great many things have be- 
come so.” That may be why Gershom Scholem—the boldest of 
twentieth-century historians of Judaism—denied that it had an 
“essence.” He could not regard the Jewish religion “as a closed his- 
torical phenomenon,” nor consider it “defined by or with any au- 
thority.” To equate Judaism with Halakhah (Jewish law), Scholem 
snorted, was “utter nonsense.’*’ Thus, at least indirectly, he vali- 
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dated Martin Buber’s antinomianism; and since the theology of 
Franz Rosenzweig downplayed Zion, Jerold Auerbach’s concise 
formulation— Law and Land as the sine qua non—would clash 
rather awkwardly with the views of the two most creative and in- 
fluential Jewish thinkers of twentieth-century Germany. This kind 
of essentialism does not nullify the Jewish identity of Buber and 
Rosenzweig, but has the strange effect of disparaging their claim 
that what they believed in should be called Judaism. Precisely be- 
cause religion is not the stable expression of a people endowed with 
an immutable set of attributes, Judaism is unlikely to disappear 
anytime soon—so long as it cultivates traits like inventiveness and 
adaptation as well as continuity. Such a religion is a /iving faith, 
the fluid expression of a historically contingent people that hap- 
pens to fancy itself eternal. Some social scientists have argued that 
what might be taken to be symptoms of Jewish erosion in Amer- 
ica are more usefully seen as “transformations” of traditional Jew- | 
ish forms into new, but still Jewish, patterns.” 

An appreciation of Judaism in its American context provides a 
second way to overcome pessimism. In the United States, Judaism 
has not been despised; and to choose to subscribe to it has not been 
harmful. It has not been treated as a junior partner in the work of 
salvation —especially in the last half-century — but has commonly 
been elevated to a plane of equality with Protestantism and 
Catholicism in the public sphere. Admired by the Puritans of New 
England as the ancient sponsor of Christianity, Judaism became 
in the twentieth century a legitimate alternative to it. The official 
repudiation of homogeneity in the political culture is bound to 
benefit the status of Judaism. More Muslims now live in the United 
States, for example, than Episcopalians, whose ancestors were so 
decisive in creating America; and the widespread exaltation of di- 
versity has opened up space for all sorts of minority groups. Pro- 
ponents of “Anglo-conformity” do not have a chokehold on the de- 
finition of the good life; this is a culture war that the nativists of 
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a century ago lost. Because of the primacy of race in American 
public discourse, the constricted definitions of multiculturalism 
have barely noticed the most ancient minority of all. But Jews are 
not in principle discouraged from making their distinctive religion 
integral to any serious version of American pluralism. 

That is why Diaspora history may offer no precedent. In Wil- 
helmine and Weimar Germany, intermarriage rates also went 
north, as a famously acculturated, modernized and prosperous 
community seemed to have earned a secure status. But unlike the 
ethos of contemporary America, appreciation for cultural variety 
was very limited. Even a liberal theorist like Max Weber was hos- 
tile to pluralism, believing that the radical assimilation of this 
“pariah people” was not only possible but obligatory, either by 
conversion or by intermarriage. He could not conceive of German 
Jews belonging to the Volk without identifying fully with its com- 
mon consciousness and its historical memory, and could not abide 
the particularity and “self-segregation” of those who wished to re- 
main affirming Jews.” The erasure of Jewish difference is neither 
demanded nor expected in the United States, where a Jewish sub- 
culture has served to enrich the larger society rather than provoke 
resentment. 

A third objection to the anxiety of the entropologists might be 
considered a version of the mind-body problem. Yes, the tiny and 
diminishing numbers of American Jews impose serious limits on 
the vitality of the community. But demography is not an indepen- 
dent variable in the equation of continuity, and should not be con- 
sidered decisive in hampering will and imagination. Within the 
constraints of bodies and of circumstances, a determination to sur- 
vive and thrive may prove decisive. Entropology cannot be an exact 
science, nor has the future generally been kind to futurologists. 
Opacity is the most obvious fact about the future, but that has not 
deterred mortals —Jews included —from predicting what cannot 
be known. In 1903, a year before American Jews celebrated their 
250th anniversary, one of their number became the first American 
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to win the Nobel Prize in Physics. Albert A. Michelson brought not 
only naches; he bequeathed, four years earlier, an important les- 
son in humility by denying that further work remained to be done 
in mapping out the physical universe. Not only the natural world 
but also human history tends to torpedo the prescience of even the 
most acute minds, and the final returns are not yet posted on 
American Jewry. 

The singularity of the Jewish experience has already defeated his- 
torical generalization, and defying the odds has become a habit 
that has lasted for millennia. Something “mysterious, miraculous, 
unique” pertains to the survival of his fellow Jews, even a ratio- 
nalist like Sir Isaiah Berlin asserted, “not only as a religion, but as 
a community, a scattered nation, a race, held together by ties of 
kinship, language, common memories, habits and a sense of be- 
longing.”°° Historical laws have not seemed quite applicable to a 
people believing that it has a covenant to honor and promises to 
keep. Deuteronomy 7:7 blithely defies the power of demography: 
“Not because you are more numerous than all the peoples has the 
Lord attached himself to you and chosen you, for you are the 
smallest of all peoples.” A balanced study of the Jewish experience 
demonstrates agency as well as weakness, initiative as well as vic- 
timization. Jews have made their own history and not merely sub- 
mitted to the domination of others. Such renewal has also been a 
consoling, recurrent feature of the Diaspora. There has been steril- 
ity, but powers of regeneration can be discerned as well. The over- 
whelming tendency toward assimilation has also activated a strug- 
gle to maintain a distinctive identity. 

What seems to be happening in the United States is the equiva- 
lent of the grisly justification that the Soviet commissar played by 
Greta Garbo in Ninotchka (1939) gives for the purges of the 1930s. 
Such decimation produced “fewer but better Russians.” Many 
American Jews who have chosen to remain within the community 
have become more pious or engaged with Jewish culture than were 
their parents, so that a reduced population may include many who 
are more dedicated and knowledgeable than was an earlier gener- 
ation. The empowerment of half of the Jewish population— 
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women— is surely a harbinger of “better” Jews. When the com- 
munity celebrated its tercentenary in 1954, who could have imag- 
ined that within half a century women rabbis, cantors, and pro- 
fessors of Jewish studies would be taken for granted, and that even 
within the precincts of Orthodoxy there would be women study- 
ing the same curriculum of Talmud that had been solely a male pre- 
serve for centuries?*! 

The committed core that is observant attests to the tenacity of 
Orthodoxy, which was once believed to be an anachronism con- 
fined to immigrants. It was supposed to be, in modern America, a 
“sunset industry.” When the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological 
Seminary, the acorn from which the oak of Yeshiva University 
grew, needed to hire an English instructor, the pedagogical method 
he employed was to get the future rabbis to translate David Cop- 
perfield, line by line, into Yiddish—a rather eccentric form of 
Americanization. Falling in love with a very observant young 
woman in 1906, a freethinker asked the advice of the Forverts, 
which believed that such a marriage might be viable. Lest more die 
of heartbreak, however, patriarchy was invoked: “The fact that the 
girl is religious and the man is not can be overcome if he has 
enough influence on her.” It was piety itself that was assumed to 
be outmoded. A 1937 survey revealed that four out of five Ortho- 
dox rabbis had been born abroad, and their capacity to replenish 
tradition could not be taken for granted. Yet, other than feminism, 
no ferment has been more striking or decisive to American Judaism 
than the resilience and vigor of Orthodoxy.°? 

A fourth and final way to deflate pessimism is to acknowledge 
its ancient lineage. Survival anxieties have been recurrent, and 
yet — so far— they have not been validated. They are neither novel 
nor indigenous to America. In ancient times the Prophet Elijah 
complained to the Lord that “the children of Israel have forsaken 
Thy covenant... and I, even I only, am left” (1 Kings 19:14). He 
could tabulate only seven thousand who “had not knelt to Baal” 
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(1 Kings 19:18), which suggests that idolatry threatened Judaism 
well before it extended itself to the suburbs. Then, during the Baby- 
lonian exile, the death-rattle of this people could be heard; its na- 
tional struggles were already old. As the lament was uttered, “Our 
bones are dried, and our hope is lost” (Ezekiel 37:11), the Bible it- 
self was being written or arranged. One of the constants of Jew- 
ish history is the fear that surfaces in every generation that it may 
be the last, the final link in the chain that bound contemporaries 
to ancestors. So weakened were piety and knowledge, so frayed 
were the threads of community, so lapsed was fidelity to the 
Covenant that no more Jews could be imagined. Many a sage 
feared that he was aharon ha-aharonim, the last of the last, ac- 
cording to a famous essay by Simon Rawidowicz. After complet- 
ing The Guide to the Perplexed, Maimonides told scholars in south- 
ern France that only they and their neighbors were truly devoted 
to the Torah and the Talmud, that the future depended upon them 
alone. Yet even then, as he worried that his generation of Jews 
might be terminal, new settlements were springing up across the 
Rhine.*? 

Of the seven young Jewish intellectuals who met in Berlin in 1819 
to form the Verein fiir Kultur und Wissenschaft des Juden (Society 
for the Culture and Science of the Jews), demonstrating a com- 
mitment to devote their lives to the study of a culture to which they 
could no longer adhere, all but one became Christians. The lone 
scholar who resisted conversion was Leopold Zunz, but even he 
doubted the viability of Judaism. Late in his life, when he met 
Judah Leib Gordon, a poet who wrote in Hebrew, Zunz had to ask: 
“And when did you live?” Nor did Gordon realize that other gifted 
Hebrew poets were only then reaching maturity, and he wondered: 
“For whom do I labor? Who will . . . tell me that I am not the last 
poet of Zion, and you my last readers?” Those questions were 
asked in 1880, as the first wave of East European emigrants to 
Palestine was about to arrive. The society that they founded would 
rank high in purchases per capita of volumes of poetry. Rawid- 
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owicz’s own essay was first published —fittingly enough—in He- 
brew, in 1948, precisely when a Jewish commonwealth was being 
reborn. The essay, which noted the recuperative powers of a scat- 
tered people, was published almost a century after the 1852 visit 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow to the Jewish cemetery in New- 
port, Rhode Island. There the American poet had mourned “these 
Hebrews in their graves” who had not realized that “what once had 
been shall be no more!/The groaning earth in travail and in 
pain/Brings forth its races, but does not restore,/And the dead na- 
tions never rise again.” 

Barring a dramatic change in demographic trends, the Altneu- 
land (old-new land) that Theodor Herzl envisioned —the State of 
Israel—will very soon be home to most of the world’s Jews, for 
the first time in two millennia, since the destruction of the Second 
Temple. But American Jews can also be considered an old-new peo- 
ple, the legatees of an ancient faith who have adapted as easily as 
any minority group to modernity. They are both venerable and so- 
phisticated. Even 350 years does not encompass the span of Jew- 
ish experience in North America. In 1585, well before the destitute 
group of refugees landed in Nieuw Amsterdam, Joachim Gaunse 
served as a mining engineer on Roanoke Island, an English colony 
that vanished. Gaunse himself returned to England in 1586 (and 
was soon charged with blasphemy). Another engineer is perhaps 
the paradigmatic figure of the Digital Age. While no single life is 
rich enough to symbolize American Jewry in all its variety, there 
is something symptomatic about Time magazine’s 1997 “Man of 
the Year.” 

Born Andras Grof in Budapest in 1936, he grew up in a two- 
room apartment. His father was a dairyman (as was Sholem Ale- 
ichem’s Tevye). When Andras was 5, his father disappeared; he had 
been conscripted into a work brigade. When Andras was 8, the 
Germans occupied the Hungarian capital. “My mother took me 
away,” he recalled. “She explained to me what it meant that I would 
have a different name, that I cannot make a mistake, that I had to 
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forget my name” and pretend to be Christian. By living with a Gen- 
tile family, he survived the Nazi occupation, as did his father, who 
returned after the war to resume his small business under com- 
munism. Until 1945 Andras Grof had been endangered as a Jew; 
after 1945, he was stigmatized as a member of the petty-bourgeois 
capitalist class. So he avoided “a profession in which a totally sub- 
jective evaluation, easily colored by political considerations, could 
decide the merits of my work.” That is how he got into science. 
When the Soviets invaded Hungary in 1956, he risked his life by 
trying to escape into Austria—and succeeded. He reached the 
United States by the age of 20, and Americanized his name to An- 
drew Grove. So weak was his English that at the City College of 
New York the difference between the words “horizontal” and “ver- 
tical” eluded him. But Grove was a quick study, and by graduat- 
ing first in the class of engineering students in 1960, he made the 
New York Times. Grove became the president and then CEO of one 
of the world’s most influential and indispensable companies — 
Intel, which produces and sells 90 percent of the world’s PC mi- 
croprocessors. As an entrepreneur he achieved staggering wealth — 
and generated it too, making Intel into the seventh most profitable 
company on the planet. In the fiercely competitive business at- 
mosphere of Silicon Valley, Grove coined a slogan for Intel. But 
the deepest personal resonance might be inferred as well: “Only the 
paranoid survive.”>°> 

That credo can be contextualized more broadly, for Rawidow- 
icz himself argued that the fear of finality helped the Jews master 
the crises that beset them, “as if Israel’s incessant preparation for 
the end made this very end . . . impossible.” In warding off the in- 
evitable, at least for another generation, this psychological mech- 
anism may have facilitated the triumph over time. His conclusion 
offers reassurance: “A nation dying for thousands of years means 
a living nation. Our incessant dying means uninterrupted living, 
rising, standing up, beginning anew.”** Thus the predictions of 
doom have been forestalled if not falsified. 

Whether American Jewry would sustain that pattern was made 
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especially problematic because the very tolerance and amiability 
that have come to be so characteristic of the nation have low- 
ered —though not eliminated — the defense mechanisms that once 
fortified the instincts of survival. Because the sense of exile has 
largely evaporated in the United States, where Jews no longer feel 
on probation, a sensibility once permeated with uncertainty and 
wariness is no longer conspicuous. As one discriminatory barrier 
after another was shattered, as one pinnacle after another was 
scaled, Jewry could find its faith in America vindicated —and yet 
the power to resist assimilation therefore seemed to shrivel. 

The virtues that the community has celebrated may well be hand- 
icaps in its effort to endure, and the conditions that have enabled 
it to achieve so much imperil it now. The very litany of blessings 
for which the community could be thankful can be blamed for be- 
clouding its future. For the pressures that may well justify pes- 
simism are not external, and the prognosis in the Passover Hag- 
gadah that enemies arise in every generation who seek to destroy 
us has not applied to the United States. Jews have somehow man- 
aged to surmount “hostility,” Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver once re- 
marked. But he worried that they had “not yet learned how to re- 
sist prosperity . . . [and] keep our soul intact . . . under freedom 
and opulence.”*’ That warning flare was sent up eight decades 
ago; it continues to cast an inescapable light on the American Jew- 
ish condition. 
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labvics WAS NO SHORTAGE OF crucial challenges for the United 
States in 2003: the continued threat of terrorism at home and abroad; a 
controversial war in Iraq; a vast and growing array of domestic demands; 
and a mounting federal budget deficit that brought into question how 
these challenges could be met. For the Jewish community, these national 
and global issues were juxtaposed with developments— both negative and 
positive— affecting the status and concerns of American Jews. 


THE POLITICAL ARENA 


President Bush and the Jewish Community 


In late December 2003, President George W. Bush hosted Jewish com- 
munal leaders for a Hanukkah party, the third such White House event 
in as many years. As the six-year-old sons of two Jewish marines lit the 
menorah, the University of Maryland’s Kol Sasson chorale led those as- 
sembled in a gospel version of Maoz Tzur, the traditional holiday song, 
as kosher latkes and sufganiyot (jelly donuts) were enjoyed by all. In his 
remarks that evening, the president praised the role of American troops 
in Iraq and expressed concern about the rise of anti-Semitism. 

At a meeting that preceded the party—described by participants as 
cordial but serious —a number of Jewish leaders reviewed with President 
Bush the import of Prime Minister Ariel Sharon’s recent warning that Is- 
rael would set its own border with the West Bank and Gaza if the Pales- 
tinians did not crack down on terrorist groups and return to peace ne- 
gotiations (see below, pp. 189-90). Speaking without attribution, one of 
those leaders told the Jewish Telegraphic Agency that Bush said Sharon 
had “a job like mine. His job is to protect his people.” Nonetheless, the 
president reportedly called on Israel to exercise patience and adhere to 
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the “road map” peace plan in the expectation that a new, more moderate 
Palestinian leadership would emerge. 

The White House holiday soiree was not the only occasion in 2003 
when the president hosted leaders of the Jewish community. In June, 
some 120 members of the community came to a dinner marking the 
opening of an exhibit on Anne Frank at the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Museum. Reports in the Anglo-Jewish press noted that the cast of char- 
acters among the invitees was somewhat different than in previous ad- 
ministrations. To be sure, there were two representatives of the Confer- 
ence of Presidents of Major American Jewish Organizations, the key 
umbrella organization of American Jewry. But figures from lesser-known 
groups were invited, presumably because they were viewed as more in sync 
with the White House on domestic, as well as international and Israel- 
related, issues. In late September, just after Rosh Hashanah, President 
Bush once again met with a selected group of leaders from the Jewish 
community, this time about 15 rabbis from the Orthodox, Conservative, 
and Reform movements. In addition to discussing issues ranging from 
Iraq and the Palestinian-Israeli conflict to his plan for funding programs 
run by faith-based agencies, the president also spoke on a more personal 
level about the role that faith played in his life, including how it helped 
him overcome his past drinking problem, and the impact of his trip to 
the site of the Auschwitz death camp some months earlier. 

The year 2003 also saw turnover in the sensitive post of administra- 
tion liaison to the Jewish community. Adam Goldman, who had served 
with Bush while he was governor of Texas and had come to Washington 
with little prior experience in interacting with the organized Jewish world, 
left in midyear for a job in the private sector. His replacement, Tevi Troy, 
a domestic policy adviser to the president and former policy director for 
then Sen. John Ashcroft, was a staunch political conservative whose 
views — on the domestic front at least— mirrored those of the president 
he served, but were clearly at odds with many of the Jewish organizations 
with which he would deal. Even so, his earlier jobs and his strong per- 
sonal roots in the Jewish community ensured Troy’s acceptance as some- 
one familiar with its perspectives and concerns. 

As President Bush’s supporters began to look to his reelection cam- 
paign, they found themselves raising —with remarkable ease— amounts 
of money from the Jewish community that were unprecedented for a 
Republican candidate. Both the president’s partisans, such as the Re- 
publican Jewish Coalition, and outside observers ascribed this phe- 
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nomenon to a perception of the president as forceful in the war on ter- 
rorism and as a strong supporter of Israel in a world where Israel and 
Jews generally were under attack. Thus Jack Rosen, president of the 
American Jewish Congress and a longtime supporter of Democratic 
candidates, contributed to the president’s campaign, explaining, “We 
need to recognize what this president has done for Israel.” At year’s end, 
however, with almost another year to go until the 2004 election, it was 
far from clear whether this portended a shift in Jewish electoral sup- 
port to the Republicans, even acknowledging his good record on Israel, 
given the discomfort of many Jews with the president’s positions on do- 
mestic issues. 

An American Jewish Committee poll taken in late November and early 
December showed that approximately 30 percent of a national sample of 
Jews preferred President Bush over possible Democratic candidates Wes- 
ley Clark, Howard Dean, or Richard Gephardt, though not over Sen. 
Joseph Lieberman, who fared about five points better among Jews than 
the other Democratic hopefuls. This level of support for Bush was cer- 
tainly an improvement over the 19 percent that he garnered in 2000, but 
would likely drop once there was an identified, official Democratic can- 
didate. Much would turn on the identity of the Democratic nominee and 
whether Republicans could convince Jewish voters that he was less reli- 
able on Israel than the incumbent. 


Run- Up to the Democratic Primaries 


Sen. Joseph Lieberman (D., Conn.), had made history in 2000 by run- 
ning for vice president, the first Jewish nominee for national office of a 
major political party. He made history once again in 2003 by announc- 
ing that he would seek his party’s nomination for president in 2004. Al- 
though two other Jews had, in earlier years, briefly sought their respec- 
tive parties’ nomination—Sen. Arlen Specter (R., Pa.) and the late 
governor Milton Shapp (D., Pa.)— Lieberman was the first, by virtue of 
his status as a national nominee in the previous election, to have a seri- 
ous chance of success. 

At the news conference that opened his campaign, Lieberman stressed 
that while Jewish consciousness and beliefs were central to his identity, 
his campaign would not be based on faith but on “the ideas I have for 
our nature’s future and how to make it better.” As he pursued his candi- 
dacy throughout the year, Lieberman maintained, as he had when he ran 
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for the second slot in 2000, that being Jewish was not a barrier. But a poll 
released early in the year by the Institute for Jewish and Community Re- 
search suggested that the matter was so not so easily resolved, as nearly 
one-third of Americans said they were “concerned” that a Jewish presi- 
dent might have split loyalties between the U.S. and Israel. Even though 
institute president Gary Tobin softened the blow for the candidate by 
pointing out that voters holding these attitudes might still vote for a Jew- 
ish president, Lieberman dismissed the findings, asserting, “I’ve seen 
other polls that say just the opposite. I don’t believe it’s true.” 

Lieberman’s candidacy did not catch fire during 2003, but there was 
no evidence that his Jewish faith was the reason. Far more important was 
the strong opposition to the war in Iraq among committed Democrats, 
those likely to give money to the party and ultimately to come out to vote 
in large numbers in the primaries. For such Democrats, Lieberman’s vote 
for the 2002 resolution giving the president the authority to go to war, 
compounded by his unapologetic defense of that vote—and, indeed, of 
Bush’s decision to use that authority— made him less than the perfect 
candidate. Though Lieberman may have won points for integrity in stand- 
ing firm, as 2003 progressed it was former Vermont governor Howard 
Dean who, in his unabashed anger and condemnation of the war, seemed, 
to many rank-and-file Democrats, the best representative of their views. 

As the year ended and the first primaries approached, Lieberman ex- 
panded his outreach to the Jewish community, hoping to stem the accel- 
erating support for Dean, the apparent front-runner. In mid-December, 
faced with disappointing fund-raising—especially in the Jewish com- 
munity that had been expected to be his base— Lieberman held a tele- 
phone press conference for Jewish journalists. He said that American 
Jews should not support him because he was Jewish, but neither should 
they fear to have a Jew hold the highest office in the land. 

Lieberman was far from the only presidential candidate with a Jewish 
connection. It was already well known that rivals, both potential and an- 
nounced, had their own yichus. The wife of Howard Dean was Jewish 
(both doctors, the two met when they were students at Yeshiva Univer- 
sity’s medical school), and the couple said that their children were being 
raised “as Jews.” Retired general Wesley Clark, former supreme allied 
commander of NATO, had a Jewish father. Although the general him- 
self was raised as a Baptist, converted to Catholicism, and did not know 
of his Jewish background until he was in his twenties, he now claimed to 
be descended “from generations of rabbis.” In early February, the Boston 
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Globe revealed that a genealogist it had hired to look into Sen. John 
Kerry’s family background had discovered that Kerry’s paternal grand- 
father, Frederick Kerry, was born as Fritz Kohn, a Jew, in what is now 
the Czech Republic, and had changed his name to Kerry when he con- 
verted to Catholicism several years before immigrating to the U.S. in 
1905. Kerry, a practicing Catholic, told the Globe that he had learned 
some 15 years earlier that his paternal grandmother was born Jewish, but 
had not known about his grandfather. And for good measure, Cameron 
Kerry, the senator’s brother, had converted to Judaism when he married 
a Jewish woman. Even Rep. Dennis Kucinich (D., Ohio), a long-shot 
candidate, had a Jewish girlfriend, and the couple limited its diet to 
“vegan kosher” food. 

These Jewish connections were the subject of frequent human interest 
stories in the Jewish media. In December, for example, the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency ran a piece about then front-runner Howard Dean’s 
Hanukkah celebration with campaign staffers (“It’s just a regular Hanuk- 
kah for Dean, the former Vermont governor says, ‘except there’s usually 
only four of us, instead of 54 of us’ ”), and noted that the candidate knew 
the Hebrew holiday blessings. 

On a more substantive note, the Dean organization had some difficulty 
fending off suggestions that the candidate’s support for Israel was less 
than firm, notwithstanding the presence in his campaign of a former pres- 
ident of the American Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC), Steve 
Grossman. The governor’s remark in September that it was time for the 
U.S. to take a more “even-handed” approach to the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict—a turn of phrase usually associated with those who believed 
that the U.S. should reduce its support of Israel—immediately raised a 
furor. Dean met with Jewish leaders in mid-October to confirm his pro- 
Israel credentials. 

He received mixed reviews, however, not over whether he was a friend 
of Israel, which was not in doubt, but rather over whether it was wise to 
criticize President Bush for “not doing enough” to move toward peace. 
Jewish Council for Public Affairs (JCPA) executive director Hannah 
Rosenthal suggested that a “more aggressive” approach to pushing for 
peace sounded like a “good thing,” but Anti-Defamation League (ADL) 
national director Abraham Foxman expressed concern that doing “more” 
than Bush could become a prescription for pressuring Israel. And yet even 
with Foxman’s caveat, when an e-mail campaign surfaced in late 2003 
questioning Dean’s commitment to Israel, the ADL considered the alle- 
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gations so baseless that it took the highly unusual step of publicly pro- 
nouncing the e-mails a “distortion.” 


Congressional Elections — Toward 2004 


With the retirement of longtime Rep. Benjamin Gilman (R., N.Y.) 
from Congress at the end of 2002, there was uncertainty whether the 
House International Relations Subcommittee on the Middle East and 
Central Asia that he had headed would survive. Initial reports indicated 
that Middle East matters might be folded into the overall committee, with 
responsibility for this area falling under the scope of chairman Henry 
Hyde (R.., Ill.). But a senior committee member, Rep. Ileana Ros-Lehtinen 
(R., Fla.), a Cuban American, fought to retain the subcommittee and to 
assume the position of chair, so that she might use the opportunity to 
work in support of Israel. For advocates on behalf of Israel, the feeling 
was of having dodged not one, but two bullets. The desire to maintain a 
subcommittee that was a valued focal point for pro-Israel forces had 
been overshadowed by concern that Rep. Dana Rohrabacher (R., Calif.), 
often a strong critic of the Jewish state, might take the helm. 

The incoming 108th Congress saw a halving of the Republican Jewish 
House contingent, from two to one. The departure of Gilman left only 
Eric Cantor (R., Va.) in that category, albeit in the influential post of 
deputy whip. There was one new Jewish Democratic member, Rahm 
Emanuel of Chicago, and he came with an unusually high profile for a 
freshman congressman. Active in party politics from a young age and in- 
volved in Jewish affairs, the Israeli-born Emanuel served as an adviser to 
Bill Clinton’s initial presidential campaign and then as a senior White 
House adviser on domestic affairs, attaining recognition both for his in- 
depth knowledge of the issues and for his combative style. 

Even as Jewish Democrats looked to one potential rising leader, they 
looked on with mounting concern about the political fate of a current 
leader, Rep. Martin Frost—ranking member on the influential House 
Rules Committee, the only Jewish House member from Texas, and a long- 
time champion of Israel. After weeks of contention that brought national 
headlines when Democratic members of the Texas state legislature fled 
to Oklahoma to avoid the creation of a quorum, Texas Republicans suc- 
ceeded in implementing an unusual postelection remapping of House dis- 
tricts, expecting that the new boundaries would favor the election of Re- 
publicans. The new lines saw Frost’s district carved up in a fashion that 
cast great doubt on his chances for reelection. 
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THE POLICY ARENA 


Terrorism 


In October 2001, in the immediate aftermath of September 11, Con- 
gress passed the USA-Patriot Act, which expanded law enforcement sur- 
veillance authority, strengthened penalties for those engaged in or help- 
ing terrorism, and allowed for the detention of noncitizens suspected of 
national security violations for up to seven days (see AJYB 2002, 
pp. 162-63). 

In a speech at Quantico, Virginia, on September 10, 2003, President 
Bush presented his plan for expansion of the USA-Patriot Act. The new 
proposal allowed federal law enforcement agencies to issue “administra- 
tive subpoenas” in terrorism cases without obtaining approval from a 
judge or grand jury; expanded the death penalty to include various 
terrorism-related crimes; and authorized judges to deny bail for terror sus- 
pects. This followed the leaking, earlier in the year, of a Justice Depart- 
ment document purporting to be a draft of “Patriot II,” a sweeping ex- 
tension of law enforcement authority well beyond that provided in the 
original Patriot Act— extending even to provisions for the removal of cit- 
izenship under certain circumstances. Civil libertarians— including the 
Religious Action Center (RAC) of Reform Judaism—were quick to 
protest this document as yet another threat to fundamental liberties, and 
the administration almost as quickly shrugged it off as a working draft, 
not an actual proposal. 

Even before the president began urging extension of the 2001 measure, 
several members of Congress on both sides of the aisle raised concerns 
about earlier administration proposals to expand the Patriot Act, as well 
as to enact on a permanent basis provisions of it that were due to expire 
at the end of 2005. These concerns were founded in part on assertions by 
some congressional leaders that the administration had failed to coop- 
erate adequately with requests for oversight in implementing the exist- 
ing law. 

The president’s initiatives and congressional responses to them were 
paralleled by a number of congressional initiatives to amend provisions 
of the Patriot Act in order to address civil liberties concerns. On July 22, 
the House passed, 309-118, an amendment to the Commerce-Justice- 
State Appropriations bill, H.R.2799, which would have nullified, for fis- 
cal year 2004, the provision of the Patriot Act allowing police to conduct 
“sneak-and-peek” investigations—the search and seizure of evidence 
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without previously notifying the subject of the investigation, so long as 
the subject is notified within a “reasonable” period after the search. But 
the anti-sneak-and-peek amendment did not appear in the final appro- 
priations package that emerged from the House in late December, which 
was expected to pass in the Senate in early 2004. 

Several bills were introduced in the Senate during 2003 to address the 
same or related concerns, such as amending “sneak-and-peak” provi- 
sions by defining the time within which notice of a search must be given 
(absent judicial authorization otherwise), and amending the 2001 act’s 
provisions allowing roving wiretap surveillance. Notable bills in the Sen- 
ate included the Protecting the Rights of Individuals Act, $.1552, intro- 
duced by Sens. Lisa Murkowski (R., Alaska) and Ron Wyden (D., Oreg.); 
the Reasonable Notice and Search Act, S$.1701, introduced by Sen. Russ 
Feingold (D., Wis.); and the Security and Freedom Ensured (SAFE) Act, 
S.1709, introduced by Sens. Larry Craig (R., Idaho) and Richard Durbin 
(D., Iil.). 

By and large, the remedial approach represented by these bills was ac- 
ceptable to Jewish organizations. In the months after passage of the 2001 
Patriot Act, communal response had ranged from sharp criticism of at 
least portions of the measure by the RAC, to the acknowledgement by 
groups such as the ADL and the AJCommittee— both of which sup- 
ported passage— that the hastily enacted law merited reexamination and, 
potentially, amendment. Thus these Senate bills satisfied at least some in 
the Jewish community, even thought there was hardly a Jewish consen- 
sus on the specifics of the proposed amendments. 

The Benjamin Franklin True Patriot Act, H.R.3171, was another mat- 
ter. Introduced on September 24 by Reps. Dennis Kucinich (D., Ohio) and 
Ron Paul (R., Tex.), this bill would have repealed entirely all the contro- 
versial sections of the Patriot Act, as well as reversed a number of ad- 
ministrative actions taken by the Justice Department post-9/11. A num- 
' ber of Jewish groups rejected this approach for failing to address the 
difficult choices posed by the ongoing possibility of further terrorist acts 
directed at Americans, including specific threats to the Jewish commu- 
nity. Pointing to provisions of the Patriot Act that could protect Jewish 
institutions — such as the freezing of terrorist assets and the enhancement 
of border controls— Michael Lieberman, the ADL’s Washington coun- 
sel, commented to the Jewish Telegraphic Agency, “Every congregant 
who walks through a synagogue . . . will walk past security guards and 
cameras. This has an impact on the analysis we do on tools we want law 
enforcement to have.” 
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The RAC did the calculus somewhat differently. It joined with the 
ACLU, the NAACP, and the Council on American-Islamic Relations in 
endorsing the Kucinich-Paul initiative, arguing that the bill addressed the 
concerns that the Reform movement had previously raised about the Pa- 
triot Act. Nevertheless, the RAC’s associate director, Mark Pelavin, made 
a point of noting that his organization’s endorsement of the overall bill 
did not mean that it necessarily supported every provision in it. 


Soviet Jewry, Refuges, and Immigration 


The U.S. freeze on refugee admissions after September 11, 2001, con- 
tinued to have a profound impact on Jews seeking to enter the country, 
primarily from the former Soviet Union. While some refugees were al- 
lowed in, screenings for terrorists cut the number of refugees from 68,000 
in fiscal year 2001 to only 27,000 in fiscal year 2002 — far lower even than 
the presidential target figure for refugee admissions in 2002, 70,000. A 
number of Jewish organizations, signing on to a letter written by the He- 
brew Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS), urged the Department of Justice 
and the Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) to work with the 
State Department to ensure that even as security concerns were addressed, 
the nation’s commitment to refugee protection and resettlement did not 
become another casualty of terrorism. 

Jewish organizations also advocated adequate funding to support the 
government’s refugee service and resettlement programs for refugees, as 
well as programs for those seeking asylum, torture victims, human traf- 
ficking victims, and unaccompanied alien children. Also, in December, 
Jewish organizations joined together with other groups in writing to Con- 
gress and the Department of Homeland Security to urge repeal of “ar- 
bitrary limitations” on the number of asylum-seekers and public-interest 
parolees who could apply for permanent-resident status each year. Be- 
cause of these caps, the groups argued, asylum-seekers— already certi- 
fied as bona fide refugees and living in the U.S. legally—had to face a 
15-year waiting list to become permanent residents, the first step toward 
full citizenship. 

In August, 15 Jewish organizations— brought together, once again, by 
HIAS — urged, in a letter to Attorney General John Ashcroft, that U.S. 
federal attorneys halt the prosecution of asylum-seekers for trying to 
enter the country with false papers — before their claims for asylum could 
be processed — since the associated detention severely limited their abil- 
ity to pursue their claims. A spokesperson for the American Jewish Com- 
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mittee noted the irony that while Raoul Wallenberg was recognized as a 
hero for saving Hungarian Jews during World War II by issuing them false 
papers, a refugee from persecution today seeking to use similar papers 
would be treated as a criminal. 

While efforts to move toward comprehensive reform of the nation’s im- 
migration system saw little progress, there was some movement in build- 
ing support for bipartisan initiatives directed at specific issues. Thus on 
April 9, Reps. Chris Cannon (R., Utah) and Howard Berman ( D., Calif.) 
introduced H.R.1684, the Student Adjustment Act, and on July 31, Sens. 
Orrin Hatch (R., Utah) and Richard Durbin (D., Ill.) introduced S.1545, 
the DREAM (Development, Relief, and Education for Alien Minors) 
Act. These measures would permit states to determine who qualified as 
a “state resident” (and was thus eligible for in-state college tuition rates), 
and would allow for federal regularization of the status of alien students 
who were long-term U. S. residents. On September 23, Sens. Larry Craig 
(R., Idaho) and Edward Kennedy (D., Mass.), and Reps. Berman and 
Cannon introduced the Agricultural Jobs, Opportunity, Benefits and Se- 
curity Act of 2003 (AGJOBS), S.1645/H.R.3142. Under this bill, undoc- 
umented agricultural workers could, after passing background checks, 
earn legalization through past agricultural work in the U.S., upon as- 
suming a prospective work requirement. 

The measures dealing with alien students and agricultural jobs, both 
of which had built substantial bipartisan support by year’s end, garnered 
endorsements from Jewish organizations. They looked favorably upon 
these initiatives not only as efforts to afford equitable treatment for vul- 
nerable individuals, but also as an important avenue toward developing 
good relations with the growing Latino community. 


Communal Priorities for Domestic Policy 


Soaring federal budget deficits—the product of large tax cuts and ex- 
traordinary expenses for security and war—combined with burgeoning 
demands for federal funding from a variety of sources, posed enormous 
challenges during the year for the Jewish federation system, which had 
come to rely upon a steady infusion of government dollars, both federal 
and state, to maintain its programs. According to estimates from the 
United Jewish Communities (UJC), the combined federation agencies — 
which funded programs for the elderly, immigrants, and refugees, the 
needy, and much else on the domestic agenda, not to mention programs 
directed at Israel—received between $5 billion and $7 billion in federal 
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and state grants, amply supplemented by contributions from the Jewish 
community and other private sources. 

As the year ended, the new head of the UJC’s Washington Action Of- 
fice, Charles Konigsberg (he replaced Diana Aviv, who moved on to head 
up Independent Sector, a national convenor of nonprofit organizations) 
signaled his intention to think “strategically and smartly about how to 
partner with the federal government.” He said that rather than empha- 
sizing massive federal programs, such as Medicare, to which the entire ser- 
vice community already looked for funding, he would seek help for dis- 
crete and innovative programs. 

Aside from the ongoing issue of how much funding service-providers 
might expect from Medicare, a sweeping reform of that national health 
program for the elderly, signed into law by President Bush in December, 
posed fresh challenges for the Jewish community, and especially for its 
oldest members. As amended, Medicare for the first time extended its 
reach to cover prescription drug costs. But this complex piece of legisla- 
tion had already given rise to contending voices while it was pending. 
B’nai B'rith International opposed it, maintaining that it left a large gap 
in prescription drug coverage for certain of the elderly, particularly those 
who were not among the poorest, while the Association of Jewish Aging 
Services of North America supported the new plan because it afforded 
Jewish seniors some relief and would make a difference for Jewish and 
other nursing homes. Almost as soon as the new rules were passed, groups 
displeased with them spoke of amending the measure. 


Foreign Aid and U.S.-Israel Relations 


On February 13, Congress passed the long overdue Omnibus Appro- 
priations bill for fiscal year 2003, H.J.Res.2, which, among its provisions, 
funded foreign aid for a fiscal year that had already begun on October 1, 
2002. President Bush signed the bill into law a week later. Pursuant to the 
president’s request for aid to Israel, the bill provided $2.1 billion in mil- 
itary aid, $600 million in economic assistance, and $60 million for refugee 
resettlement. However, the bill did not include a supplemental package 
of $200 million to support Israel in its battle against terrorism nor $50 
million in humanitarian aid for Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza, 
additional aid that had been bruited about since a promise made by Pres- 
ident Clinton when Israel agreed to leave Lebanon in 2000. (Ultimately, 
as noted below, Israel received the funds as part of the Iraq supplemen- 
tal spending bill.) 
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In addition, under the leadership of Sen. Mitch McConnell (R., Ky.) 
and Reps. Jim Kolbe (R., Ariz.) and Nita Lowey (D., N.Y.), the omnibus 
bill contained landmark language codifying as U.S. policy the conditions 
for Palestinian statehood that President Bush had laid out in his speech 
of June 24, 2002: Before the U.S. would endorse a Palestinian state, the 
Palestinians must elect a new leadership committed to peaceful coexis- 
tence with Israel, dismantle the terrorist infrastructure, and join in the 
creation of a new, cooperative security entity. Additionally, the bill con- 
tained provisions requiring a report on the activities of the UN Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA), and expressing the sense of Congress that the 
Arab League boycott and secondary boycott directed at Israel constituted 
“an impediment to peace in the region and . . . should be immediately 
and publicly terminated.” Because they were part of an appropriations 
bill, the foregoing provisions were effective only for fiscal year 2003. 

The federal budget for fiscal year 2004 submitted by President Bush in 
February 2003 called for a total of $28.5 billion for the international af- 
fairs account, including $18.8 billion for foreign operations. In the course 
of the budget and appropriations process, numerous efforts were made 
in the Congress to decrease the international affairs portion of that bud- 
get. In March, the Senate and House each passed a budget for fiscal year 
2004; these included $2.64 billion for Israel, composed of $2.16 billion 
in military assistance and $480 million in economic support. 

Also in March, the administration sent to Congress a supplemental 
budget request, primarily to pay for the war in Iraq. For Israel, the re- 
quest included $1 billion in military aid and $9 billion in U.S. loan guar- 
antees. AIPAC, joined by a number of Jewish organizations, wrote in sup- 
port of the supplemental aid for Israel. Thus, the American Jewish 
Committee stated: “[T]he emergency supplemental aid . . . will make a 
critical difference both in helping [Israel] defend against ongoing terror- 
ist threats and regional hostility, including the peril posed by rockets 
from Iranian- and Syrian-backed terrorists and by missiles and other 
longer-range weapons from Iraq, and in coping with the severe impact 
of those threats on the Israeli economy.” On April 3, the bill passed the 
House by 414-12 and the Senate by a unanimous 93-0 vote. On April 19, 
President Bush signed the $79-billion supplemental bill into law. 

Throughout the 2004 fiscal year appropriations process, which con- 
tinued even without a budget in place, AIPAC and Jewish organizations, 
in addition to advocating for Israel, urged Congress to allocate at least 
the amount President Bush had requested for overall international af- 
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fairs funding. When, in July, the House Appropriations Committee re- 
ported out a bill that significantly cut international affairs allocations, 
these groups called on the full House to restore the funding. Ultimately, 
the House passed an Omnibus Appropriations bill, H.R.2673, on De- 
cember 8, (by 242-176), with the Senate slated to consider the package 
in early 2004. The final bill, as passed by the House and expected to 
emerge from the Senate, appropriated $26.7 for International Affairs, 
$1.8 billion below the administration’s original request but $1.4 billion 
above the amount Congress had appropriated for fiscal year 2003—and 
this in a year of extraordinarily tight budget constraints. The bill in- 
cluded $17.4 billion for Foreign Operations—$1.4 billion less than the 
president had requested, but $1.3 billion more than Congress had ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 2003. Congress approved the president’s request 
for aid to Israel. : 

Even with fiscal year 2004 appropriations still pending, by November 
2003 attention was already turning to the international affairs budget for 
2005. Sens. Mike DeWine (R., Ohio), Dianne Feinstein (D., Calif.), Gor- 
don Smith (R., Oreg.), and Richard Durbin (D., Ill.) sponsored a letter 
to President Bush “urging a robust increase” in funding for this purpose. 
A similar letter came from the House, initiated by Reps. Amo Houghton 
(R., N.Y.) and Howard Berman (D., Calif.). Jewish organizations weighed 
in as well, calling for a substantial allocation for international affairs that 
would include steady support for Israel. 

A portion of U.S. aid to Israel, in the form of loan guarantees, seemed 
imperiled during the summer, when an administration spokesman sug- 
gested that money Israel spent in the construction of its security barrier 
might be considered expenditures in the West Bank and Gaza. Under leg- 
islation that authorized up to $9 billion in loan guarantees to Israel over 
three years, the president was obligated, by September 30 of each year, 
to inform Congress how much Israel has spent in the territories, and that 
amount was subject to deduction from the loan guarantees. During the 
1990s, the U.S. had deducted over $770 million. 

Meeting with a group of visiting rabbis on September 29, President 
Bush said he supported building the barrier provided the door was left 
open for resuming negotiations with the Palestinians. September 30 came 
and went with no report on Israeli spending in the territories, much less 
a reduction in loan guarantees. But on November 25, the White House 
announced a reduction of nearly $290 million, and an official was quoted 
as saying that “a little” of it was attributable to the fence. 
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THE CoLumsié DISASTER 


In a year when Israelis and many Jews around the world felt under as- 
sault, early February promised a ray of hope. Ilan Ramon, part of the 
seven-member crew of the Columbia shuttle that flew into space in mid- 
January for a 16-day visit to the U.S. space station, was the first Israeli 
to participate in such a mission. 

The son of a mother who survived the Holocaust and a father who 
fought in Israel’s War of Independence—and himself already a national 
hero for his reported role in bombing the Iraqi nuclear facility at Osirak — 
Ramon was well aware of his symbolic importance for Jews and Israelis. 
Nor religiously observant in his private life, he insisted on kosher food 
for his sojourn in space, sought counsel from a rabbi about how to ob- 
serve the Sabbath there, and carried with him a tiny Torah scroll that had 
been used in the Bergen-Belsen concentration camp. 

The shuttle descended to earth on Sabbath morning, February 1, but 
there was to be no hero’s welcome. As a result of damage to its shielding 
incurred on take-off, the Columbia broke into pieces upon reentry, killing 
the entire crew. There was shock and mourning around the world. 

Some believed that the shared tragedy drew the U.S. and Israel closer 
together. At a memorial service in Israel a few days later, Prime Minister 
Sharon reflected on “the common fate of the team” that “poignantly 
strengthened the staunch partnership between our nations.” At a cabinet 
meeting earlier that day, Sharon promised that “the day will come when 
we will launch more Israeli astronauts into space. I am sure that each and 
every one of them will carry in his heart the memory of Ilan Ramon, a 
pioneer in Israeli space travel.” 


THE POLLARD CASE 


With no prospects for clemency from the Bush administration, con- 
victed spy Jonathan Pollard continued to pursue his case for a new hear- 
ing. He argued, as he had for a decade and a half, that he had been 
wrongfully sentenced to life imprisonment for having provided classified 
information to Israel. He claimed that his plight was due to a combina- 
tion of two factors: ineffective assistance of counsel, and the failure of 
the U.S. government to live up to the terms of a plea bargain when it 
urged the court to impose a life sentence. On September 2, 2003, af- 
forded a hearing by U.S. District Judge Thomas Hogan, Pollard ap- 
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peared in public for the first time in 16 years. At the hearing, Pollard’s 
pro bono attorneys asked for a reduced sentence and for a chance to see 
the secret documents— ostensibly demonstrating the vast damage done 
to U.S. interests by Pollard’s espionage—on which the life sentence 
was based. 

Also present, outside the hearing room, and declaring their support for 
Pollard’s release after 18 years in custody were Rep. Anthony Weiner (D., 
N.Y.), former Israeli chief rabbi Mordechai Eliyahu, and Seymour Reich, 
former chairman of the Conference of Presidents. Separately, a 
spokesman for the Israeli prime minister’s office indicated that Israel was 
continuing to work for Pollard’s release. Judge Hogan reserved decision 
on the application. 


HATE CRIMES AND DOMESTIC TERRORISM 


Old Business: Los Angeles Airport and Crown Heights 


On July 4, 2002, Egyptian-born Hesham Mohamed Hadayet shot to 
death two Israeli-Americans at Los Angeles International Airport before 
being killed himself by an El Al security guard (see AJYB 2003, pp. 
89-90). In April 2003, the FBI released its finding that the shootings were 
an act of terrorism, albeit carried out by a “loner” with no connection 
to any Islamic extremist group. The finding, reflecting the conclusion that 
Hadayet had carried out the killings in response to Israeli treatment of 
Palestinians, came only after months of contention, as victims’ families, 
Israeli officials, representatives of Jewish organizations, and at least one 
member of Congress responded angrily to initial statements by the FBI 
that the case might be treated as a random crime, rather than the target- 
ing of innocent civilians for political purposes. 

On May 28, 2003, the prosecution of Lemrick Nelson for stabbing 
Yankel Rosenbaum to death during the 1991 Crown Heights riots reached 
what many observers in the Jewish community regarded as a distinctly 
unsatisfying conclusion. In this, Nelson’s third trial in connection with 
the incident, he was convicted of violating the victim’s civil rights, but ac- 
quitted of second-degree murder; the jury apparently accepted the defense 
argument that Nelson had been drunk at the time and had not singled 
out Rosenbaum because he was a Jew. In August, Nelson was sentenced 
to ten years in jail (see also below, pp. 72—73). 
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Legislative Activity 


On May 1, Sens. Edward Kennedy (D., Mass.) and Gordon Smith (R., 
Oreg.) reintroduced S.966, the Local Law Enforcement Enhancement 
Act (LLEEA). This would strengthen the ability of local and federal of- 
ficials to prosecute crimes motivated by bias on the basis of the victim’s 
race, religion, sexual orientation, gender, ethnicity, or disability. It would 
also enhance federal penalties for hate crimes, provide grants to help 
state and local governments prosecute hate crimes, and allow the Justice 
Department to prosecute such cases when local authorities chose not to 
do so. However, the measure also included provisions imposing strict 
certification requirements before federal jurisdiction could be invoked, 
and provided additional grants for personnel, investigation, and prose- 
cution of hate crimes at the local level, so that federal authorities would 
not interfere in situations where local officials were acting effectively. By 
year’s end the bill had 49 cosponsors, and a version had been introduced 
in the House. (Twice in previous years, the Senate had passed hate-crimes 
legislation, albeit as amendments to other bills, which did not survive con- 
ference with the House versions.) 

Soon after September 11, 2001, there were reports of crimes directed 
at Arab Americans, Muslim Americans, South Asian Americans, and 
Sikh Americans because of their actual or perceived religion or ethnic- 
ity. Congress considered responding to one such case that resulted, trag- 
ically, in a fatality. On March 6, Rep. Rush Holt (R., N.J.) introduced 
H.R.867, a private bill to provide relief for the wife and daughters of 
Wagar Hasan, a Pakistani immigrant who was murdered in a post-9/11 
hate crime. Since his family’s legal residency in the country was based on 
Hasan’s employment status, his wife and daughters now faced the threat 
of deportation. In September 2003, 19 national and local Jewish organi- 
zations joined with other communities in urging the full House Judiciary 
Committee to act expeditiously on the bill. 

Jewish groups also lent their support to S.Res.133 and H.Res.234, spon- 
sored, respectively, by Sen. Richard Durbin (D., Ill.) and Rep. Darrel Issa 
(R., Calif.), condemning bigotry and violence against Americans of Arab, 
Muslim, South Asian, or Sikh origins. The Senate measure received unan- 
imous approval on May 22, and the House version passed on October 7. 
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INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


Black-Jewish Relations 


In 1978, a substantial number of Jewish groups filed friend-of-the- 
court briefs in the Supreme Court case of Regents of the University of Cal- 
ifornia vy. Bakke, opposing—to a greater or lesser degree—the use of 
racial quotas in admissions to institutions of higher education. This po- 
sition, which grew out of the unhappy experience of Jews with numeri- 
cal limits that for decades had kept them out of universities, was unfairly 
characterized by some as emblematic of Jewish opposition to “affirma- 
tive action,” and for many years served as an ongoing irritant in black- 
Jewish relations. 

In 2003, a generation after Bakke, the organized Jewish community 
viewed matters quite differently. During the year, the U.S. Supreme Court 
heard argument in two consolidated cases challenging the University of 
Michigan’s reliance on race, among other factors, in making admissions 
decisions for its law and undergraduate schools. The university cited as 
justification its compelling educational interest in bringing together a di- 
verse student body. Not a single major Jewish organization filed a brief 
of outright opposition to the programs. The ADL came closest, submit- 
ting a brief on “neither side” that supported the goal of a diverse student 
body but took issue with the particulars of the university’s admis- 
sions procedures. 

The weight of the Jewish community was behind the challenged pro- 
grams. A brief prepared by the American Jewish Committee and joined 
by such groups as the Union of American Hebrew Congregations and the 
National Council of Jewish Women came out in full support of both the 
diversity goal and the university’s policies, which the brief treated as con- 
sonant with the “race-as-a-plus-factor” approach advanced by Justice 
Lewis Powell in his concurring opinion in Bakke. 

Various explanations were tendered for this dramatic shift of the Jew- 
ish consensus. It clearly reflected changed conditions: Jews were now 
confident that admissions policies would not operate to keep them out 
of schools; the legal environment was such that the only types of race- 
conscious admissions policies the court had any chance of endorsing 
were of a scope that some Jewish advocates had long advanced; and the 
Jewish community was conscious of the importance of the challenged 
policies to the African American and Latino communities at a time when 
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Jews hoped for greater sensitivity from those groups about Israel and 
other core Jewish concerns. 

In June, as the court moved to close out its term, it issued opinions that 
walked a narrow line, voting 6-3 to strike down the undergraduate pro- 
gram as too similar to a quota system and “not narrowly tailored to 
achieve the interest in educational diversity,” but upholding, 5-4, the law 
school’s approach to achieving that result. The decision drew praise from 
groups that had filed on behalf of the university, such as the American 
Jewish Committee, whose general counsel, Jeffrey Sinensky, noted the im- 
portance of the decision given the court’s present-day conservative cast. 


Arab American-Jewish Relations 


The troubled nature of Jewish relations with Arab Americans and 
Muslim Americans came to the fore once again in the debate over Pres- 
ident Bush’s nomination of Middle East Forum director Daniel Pipes to 
sit on the board of the U.S. Institute for Peace (USIP), a government body 
created to “foster peace and non-violent conflict resolution.” Pipes was 
perhaps best known for his long-term project — begun well before Sep- 
tember 11, 2001 —to warn of the dangers posed by militant Islam. When 
news of Pipes’s nomination emerged (for a position so benign that, until 
Pipes, no such nomination had ever even been the subject of a confir- 
mation hearing) the American-Arab Anti-Discrimination Committee 
(AAADC) and the Council on American-Islamic Relations (CAIR) were 
quick to oppose him as an “Islamophobe.” CAIR termed the nomination 
“a slap in the face to all those who seek to build bridges of understand- 
ing between people of faith.” 

Not surprisingly, a number of prominent organizations in the Jewish 
community had a different view. The American Jewish Committee and 
AIPAC backed the nomination, with AJCommittee’s government and 
international affairs director, Jason Isaacson, praising Pipes for his “in- 
sight and scholarship.” 

A contentious hearing before the Senate Health, Education, Labor, and 
Pensions Committee, held in July, made it clear that this was not just an- 
other routine USIP nomination. Ranking Democrat Sen. Edward 
Kennedy (D., Mass.), joined by Sen. Tom Harkin (D., Iowa), spoke out 
against the appointment, citing statements of the nominee that they 
viewed as anti-Islamic. Pipes’s supporters maintained that his words had 
been taken out of context and failed to reflect his strong support for 
moderate Muslims, even as he raised alarms about the dangers posed by 
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“radical Islam.” With a long, hard confirmation process in the offing, 
President Bush, in late August, named Pipes to the board by recess ap- 
pointment, a step that avoided the need for Senate action, but also lim- 
ited his term to the end of the following year. Advocates on each side dif- 
fered over the implications of the president’s action, with Pipes’s 
supporters maintaining that the recess appointment showed the chief ex- 
ecutive to be committed to the battle against radical Islam, while oppo- 
nents asserted that the need for the “backdoor” appointment constituted 
a victory for their side. 

Arab and Muslim American activism in opposing the Pipes nomina- 
tion reflected the growing political assertiveness of these communities. 
Some pointed to the perceived excesses of the post-September 11 law- 
enforcement response to terrorism as a galvanizing event, with many 
Arabs and Muslims feeling that they had been singled out for unfair 
treatment. Thus, when a Pentagon official compared Islam to Satanic rit- 
ual, Muslim leaders urged their constituents to communicate with the 
White House and call for the man’s dismissal. Public officials regularly 
spoke before conferences of Arab and Muslim organizations, such as the 
Arab American Institute (AAI) Conference held in Dearborn, Michigan, 
in October. In accepted American tradition, these conferences devoted 
special attention to members of the community who held or were run- 
ning for public office. 

AAI president James Zogby made no secret of his desire to increase 
Arab-American influence on American policy regarding the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, and noted with satisfaction at the AAI conference 
that politicians were already “saying things better than a year ago.... 
We are in the process of beginning to change how they talk.” Neverthe- 
less, while there was no disputing that Arab Americans were “spending 
a lot of money and a lot of time organizing,” Malcolm Hoenlein, execu- 
tive vice president of the Conference of Presidents of Major American 
Jewish Organizations, claimed that the impact of this activity was far 
from certain because “U.S. foreign policy is driven by U.S. interests.” 


Interreligious Relations 


CATHOLICS AND JEWS 


A major interfaith conference of European Jews and Catholics, with 
American Jewish leaders in attendance, took place in Paris in mid-April. 
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It was hailed on all sides as a demonstration of how much relations be- 
tween the two communities had improved in recent years. European Jew- 
ish Congress president Michel Friedman, sharing a platform with cardi- 
nals and chief rabbis, termed Jewish relations with the Catholic Church 
“the strongest links .. . with any denomination.” The event was held at 
UNESCO headquarters in the French capital, and was organized by the 
congress in association with the North American Board of Rabbis and 
the Catholic Episcopal Committee for Relations with Judaism. 

The far-ranging two-day meeting dealt with the role of religion in the 
forthcoming European constitution, varying perspectives on the rela- 
tionship of church and state, continued inquiries into the role of the 
Catholic Church during the Holocaust, and the recent resurgence of 
anti-Semitism in Europe even while the continent had made great strides 
in assuring equal treatment for members of minority faiths. Differences 
did emerge on how much attention to devote to the Church’s role dur- 
ing the Nazi era, with Jewish representatives pressing for the Vatican to 
allow greater access to the pertinent archives. More surprising were the 
sharp differences that emerged over the impending war in Iraq. Fried- 
man stressed that the “enemy is not George W. Bush, but Saddam Hus- 
sein,” while those speaking for the French Catholic Church strongly 
aligned themselves with Pope John Paul II’s declaration of opposition 
to the war. 

Later in the year, Jewish relations with Catholics took a turn for the 
worse when it became known that noted actor and producer Mel Gibson 
was preparing to release a film in 2004, The Passion of the Christ, which 
included anti-Jewish stereotypes that those involved in the Jewish- 
Catholic dialogue believed had been rejected by the post-Vatican II 
Church. Jewish anxieties deepened when some Catholic authorities 
praised the planned movie and others refrained from criticizing it (see 
below, pp. 75-76). 


MOoRMONS AND JEWS 


A long-simmering conflict between the Jewish community and the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints —the Mormons—flared up 
once more at year’s end. Over the years, in line with its theology of 
posthumous baptism, part of the Mormon mission to convert all non- 
Mormons, the church had carried out the ostensible conversions of some 
200 million deceased persons, including hundreds of thousands of dead 
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Jews. In 1995, church officials had agreed to cease the practice of adding 
the names of Holocaust victims to its International Genealogical Index, 
a preliminary step to conversion. Nevertheless, in late 2003, Ernest 
Michel, chairman of the American Gathering of Jewish Holocaust Sur- 
vivors, reported that a researcher had found thousands of names of Holo- 
caust victims still listed in the index, leading Michel to suggest the pos- 
sibility of legal action. 

Church spokespersons denied any violation of the 1995 accord, as- 
serting that, in accordance with their agreement, they had removed from 
the index the names of all Holocaust victims listed before 1995, that 
church members had been instructed not to add any more to the list, and 
that when the church was made aware of “documented concerns” about 
unauthorized listings, remedial action was taken. Some observers agreed 
that Mormon authorities did remove names of victims promptly once 
their presence in the index was noted, but argued that more had to be 
done to avoid entering such names in the first place. Others, including 
Jewish genealogist Gary Mokatoff, asserted that no Jew, whether Holo- 
caust victim or not, should be on the list: “Baptism is the second ugliest 
word in the English language to a Jew. The first is gassed,” he said. 


CHURCH-STATE MATTERS 


The “Faith-Based Initiative” 


In December 2002, President Bush began implementing key elements 
of his faith-based initiative via executive orders and administrative ac- 
tions by cabinet departments. Beginning then and continuing through 
2003, the departments of Housing and Urban Development, Health and 
Human Services, Education, Justice, Labor, Agriculture, and Veterans’ 
Affairs all issued proposed rules implementing “charitable choice.” These 
provided, among other things, that government could fund pervasively 
religious institutions, and that religious discrimination was acceptable in 
hiring for government-funded positions. Some of these proposed rules 
were finalized, with minor changes, during 2003. 

Various Jewish organizations, joining with other critics of the faith- 
based initiative, filed comments—to little effect—calling for amend- 
ments to some of the rules proposed by the cabinet departments. These 
comments generally opposed, on church-state grounds, any “charitable 
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choice” or faith-based initiative that gave federal grants or contracts to 
“pervasively religious organizations,” that allowed discrimination in hir- 
ing for government-funded positions, and that lacked safeguards to pro- 
tect beneficiaries from tacit pressure to participate in religious activities. 

In Congress, Sens. Rick Santorum (R., Pa.) and Joseph Lieberman (D., 
Conn.) reintroduced the CARE (Charity Aid, Recovery and Empower- 
ment) bill, legislation that included a number of provisions to enhance 
the ability of charities, religious and secular, to provide social services. 
These included an increase in funding for the Social Services Block Grant 
(SSBG)—a flexible source of resources for vulnerable populations— 
and making charitable tax deductions available to people who did not 
itemize their deductions. But the bill still included provisions in its Title 
VIII purporting to give “equal treatment” to religious organizations in 
the provision of government-funded social services. While not full-blown 
“charitable choice,” these were problematic for much of the organized 
Jewish community because they smacked of the “charitable choice” ap- 
proach. Also, in failing to deal with the administration’s regulatory ac- 
tions, the measure could be seen as ratifying those actions. Sens. Jack 
Reed (D., R.I.) and Richard Durbin (D., Ill.) organized resistance to the 
CARE bill. In the end, the contending sides came together by agreeing 
on a compromise version of CARE that did not include Title VIII. This 
was passed by the Senate on April 9 by a vote of 95 to 5. 

On September 17, the House of Representatives passed, by 408-13, the 
Charitable Giving Act of 2003, H.R.7, sponsored by Rep. Roy Blunt (R.., 
Mo.). Like the Senate-passed CARE bill, H.R.7 contained incentives for 
charitable giving, such as making charitable tax deductions available to 
non-itemizers. Unlike the CARE bill, however, the House version did not 
increase funding for the SSBG, a CARE provision strongly supported by 
United Jewish Communities and other elements of the Jewish commu- 
nity. Rep. Ben Cardin (D., Md.) introduced an amendment, both in the 
Ways and Means Committee and again before the full House, to include 
SSBG funding in H.R.7, but the amendment failed both times. 

Efforts to move the Senate CARE bill forward either through confer- 
ence with H.R.7 or some other mechanism soon stalled, becoming 
hostage to an ongoing dispute between Republicans and Democrats 
about conference procedures. In November, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations spearheaded — 
with little effect —a letter to Congress, signed by a broad coalition of Jew- 
ish and Christian groups, urging passage of a final version of the CARE 
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Act that would contain no “charitable choice” amendments and would 
provide the $1.375 billion in additional funding that the Senate had ap- 
proved for the SSBG as part of its CARE bill. 

The “charitable choice” debate manifested itself in other initiatives as 
well, as Congress considered the extension of welfare reform and other 
social-services legislation. Supporters of “charitable choice” sought to re- 
move from long-standing legislation provisions they viewed as inconsis- 
tent with the faith-based initiative. On March 13, Rep. Buck McKeon (R., 
Calif.) introduced the Workforce Investment Act, H.R.1261, which passed 
the House by 220-204. The Senate passed its own version by unanimous 
consent on November 13, but there was no further movement on the bill 
in 2003. The House-passed version, but not the Senate’s, would have ex- 
empted religious organizations from existing prohibitions on religious dis- 
crimination in federally funded job-training programs. 

In a similar vein, H.R.2210, the School Readiness Act of 2003, spon- 
sored by Rep. Mike Castle (R., Del.), passed in the House by one vote at 
the end of July. It would have added new provisions allowing faith-based 
organizations that ran Head Start programs to make hiring decisions on 
the basis of religion. Similar attempts were made to amend Medicare and 
TANF (Temporary Assistance for Needy Families) reauthorization bills 
so as to further extend “charitable choice.” A number of Jewish organi- 
zations urged Congress not to repeal long-standing civil-rights protec- 
tions or add new provisions that would explicitly allow faith-based or- 
ganizations to make hiring decisions for government-funded positions on 
the basis of religion. 


Vouchers and Zelman 


The U.S. Supreme Court’s 2002 decision in Zelman v. Simmons-Harris, 
which upheld the constitutionality of the Cleveland City School Dis- 
trict’s vouchers program, did little to end the divide within the Jewish 
community over the advisability of government providing funds to reli- 
gious and other private schools. Opponents of vouchers continued to 
point out that funding of religious schools remained subject to federal 
constitutional constraints— including the requirement that any vouch- 
ers program must afford parents a true choice of a secular institution — 
and to state constitutional provisions. They asserted, as well, that vouch- 
ers still posed significant policy problems, not the least of which was the 
diversion of money from public schools. 
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Much could turn on the court’s decision in Locke v. Davey. Joshua 
Davey, a resident of the state of Washington, sued the state for alleged 
discrimination when it denied him a scholarship to pursue a major in 
theology—even as other Washington residents received scholarships to 
pursue secular studies. The state cited its own constitution’s prohibition 
on the use of public money to fund religious instruction. The high court 
heard argument on December 2, with Jewish groups filing friend-of-the- 
court briefs that split along the usual fault lines. The American Jewish 
Congress and the ADL initiated briefs arguing that the state’s action did 
not amount to religious discrimination, the prior year’s decision in Zel- 
man notwithstanding, while the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions and Agudath Israel of America filed in support of Davey. 

Several members of the court were clearly concerned about the impli- 
cations of the plaintiff’s argument— which, if accepted, raised the pos- 
sibility that a state would no longer be able to decline to fund religious 
programs or institutions on the same terms as similar secular programs 
or institutions that were receiving funding. To the surprise of some ob- 
servers, advocates for Davey — including U.S. solicitor general Theodore 
Olsen, Americans for Civil Liberties, and Justice Department attorney Jay 
Sekulow— conceded that point rather than offering the palpably troubled 
justices a narrower basis on which they might rule for Davey. That dy- 
namic led Jewish supporters of the state’s policy to assert, after argument, 
that, in the words of American Jewish Committee legislative director 
and counsel Richard T. Foltin, it was extremely unlikely that the court 
would use “this case to reach a far-reaching decision that strips aside all 
state distinctions that bar funding of religious education.” 

In the meantime, the legislative battles continued. The administration 
released a proposed budget for fiscal year 2004 on February 3, 2003, that 
would cut many domestic priorities dear to the mainstream Jewish orga- 
nizations — or, at best, hold them at a standstill — while including $75 mil- 
lion for the Choice Incentive Fund, a program intended to move states 
toward establishing “school choice” programs, as well as underwriting a 
pilot project for vouchers in the District of Columbia. The Jewish groups 
made their objections known. The D.C. vouchers project came to fruition, 
after many years of pitched battle, when Congress included in its year- 
end Omnibus Appropriations bill, H.R.2673, a provision appropriating 
$14 million per year, for five years, to provide vouchers of up to $7,500 
for low-income children in the district to attend private and religious 
schools. The omnibus bill passed the House on December 8, with the Sen- 
ate expected to follow suit early in the new year. 
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Other Church-State Matters 


Rep. Walter Jones (R., N.C.) sought to move forward an initiative he 
had championed in the previous Congress by introducing, on January 8, 
the Houses of Worship Free Speech Restoration Act, H.R.235. Houses 
of worship, like other 501(c)(3) organizations, cannot legally engage in 
partisan politicking and at the same time retain their tax-exempt status 
for contributions. Under H.R.235, which by year’s end had 165 cospon- 
sors, presentations made during religious services or at gatherings in a 
house of worship could not serve as a basis for losing tax-deductible sta- 
tus. Unlike its predecessor proposal, this bill specifically disavowed any 
intent to override the campaign finance laws. 

The bill came under substantial attack from the Jewish community and 
other concerned groups, with Rabbi David Saperstein, director of the 
RAC, in the lead. The coalition asserted that nothing in current law pro- 
hibited a religious leader from using his or her pulpit to address the 
moral issues of the day, that the bill would politicize houses of worship 
by injecting them into partisan political campaigns, and that—changes 
in the bill notwithstanding — the initiative continued to raise significant 
problems under campaign finance law. Unlike other church-state issues, 
the Jewish community was united on this measure. No voices in support 
were heard from the Orthodox community; indeed, the Union of Or- 
thodox Jewish Congregations voiced concern about the implications for 
synagogues were this measure to be adopted. 

Nor did the traditional split between much of the organized Jewish 
community and the Orthodox manifest itself when Alabama state offi- 
cials, in August, removed a monument of the Ten Commandments from 
the front of the Alabama Judicial Building in Montgomery, pursuant to 
a 2002 federal court order holding that the monument’s placement vio- 
lated the constitutional prohibition on government establishment of re- 
ligion. The monument had been put there by Alabama chief justice Roy 
Moore, who then refused to comply with the court order. Various Jew- 
ish groups, including the American Jewish Congress and the Commission 
on Social Action of Reform Judaism, filed briefs urging the monument’s 
removal because it endorsed particular religious beliefs. Agudath Israel 
of America, which represented Orthodox interests, sat the case out, be- 
lieving that the structure went beyond an acknowledgement of God and 
the concept of morality, which would be acceptable, crossing the line to 
“support of a particular religion,” which was not. 

The groups that filed briefs were pleased with state officials’ enforce- 
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ment of the federal court order, just as they had applauded the issuance 
of the order in the first place. Yet there was concern about the depth of 
support that Justice Moore received from Alabama citizens—and from 
the U.S. Congress—for defying a duly rendered judicial directive. Ear- 
lier in 2003, the House of Representatives included in an appropriations 
bill a measure that would have barred the federal government from using 
its funds to enforce rulings like the one at issue in this case. While the Sen- 
ate did not include a similar provision in its parallel spending measure, 
and thus the matter died there, Sen. Wayne Allard (R., Colo.) introduced 
his own bill granting states the authority to place the Ten Commandments 
on state property. 

If the support for Justice Moore was a troubling indication of a deep 
cultural schism on church-state issues that allowed some even to excuse 
defiance of the rule of law, observers were pleased to note the extent to 
which a number of officials who disagreed with the underlying ruling 
went to enforce that principle. Thus, Alabama attorney general Bill 
Pryor— whose explicit support for a Christian notion of American law, 
among other things, had led the ADL and other Jewish groups to object 
to his nomination to a federal appellate court seat —took steps to enforce 
the court ruling, and eight of Moore’s fellow Supreme Court justices 
voted to remove the monument the week before that action was taken. 

Finally, New York State’s kosher consumer protection law, on the 
books since the early twentieth century, was definitively nullified in Feb- 
ruary, when the U.S. Supreme Court declined to hear an appeal from a 
2002 appellate court decision finding the enactment to be an unconsti- 
tutional entanglement in religious affairs. The law—which subjected 
merchants purporting to sell kosher meat to fines if their establishments 
did not adhere to Orthodox standards of kashrut—was challenged by 
the owners of Commack Self-Help Kosher Meats of Long Island, after 
they were cited for infractions. 

The closing of the New York case followed earlier court decisions forc- 
ing changes in the kosher laws of New Jersey and Maryland, leaving 
open the question of what type of kosher enforcement legislation would, 
in the end, be sustainable. Some pointed to the revised New Jersey law, 
which allowed vendors to designate the standard of kashrut on which 
they relied. Agudath Israel of America was among the Jewish organiza- 
tions that argued for the constitutionality of the New York approach. 
After the Supreme Court declined to hear the case, its vice president for 
government and public affairs acknowledged that other states with laws 
similar to that of New York were “on thin ice.” In the wake of the 
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Supreme Court’s determination, various elected officials, including New 
York governor George Pataki, promised to seek remedial legislation that 
would once again protect kosher consumers. 


“Free-Exercise” Developments 


Although it was split over such church-state issues as vouchers and 
“charitable choice,” the Jewish community was united in efforts to ensure 
the protection of religious rights in the workplace in the wake of unfa- 
vorable court decisions. At issue were judicial interpretations of the pro- 
vision of Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 that required employers 
reasonably to accommodate their employees’ religious practices, unless 
doing so would cause undue hardship. From the community’s perspec- 
tive, the courts had read the provision in a way that vitiated the protec- 
tion Congress intended to afford against religious discrimination. In a 
1977 decision, for example, the Supreme Court held that anything more 
than a de minimis (minimal) expense or difficulty for an employer was an 
“undue hardship.” 

On April 11, 2003, Sens. Rick Santorum (R., Pa.) and John Kerry (D., 
Mass.) reintroduced the Workplace Religious Freedom Act (WRFA), 
S.893, a bill intended, among other things, to clarify that a difficulty or 
expense must be substantial in order to be considered an “undue hard- 
ship.” While the bill gathered sponsors at an impressive clip—as of year’s 
end, it had 20 cosponsors—the initiative saw no other movement dur- 
ing 2003. 


HOLOCAUST-RELATED MATTERS 


Restitution 


After many years of litigation and negotiation, resolution seemed 
closer than ever on restitution payments to Holocaust survivors and for 
Holocaust education and research. But challenges continued from some 
quarters, first, as to how much, if any, of the money should be directed 
to anything other than welfare needs, and second, whether funds slated 
for distribution were appropriately apportioned to geographic regions 
where survivors with the greatest needs were living. 

The pending settlements—and controversies— mainly involved the 
discretionary portions (those not being used to pay for proven and doc- 
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umented claims) of three major restitution funds: a humanitarian fund 
in excess of $150 million administered by the International Commission 
on Holocaust Era Insurance Claims (ICHEIC), net of payments on in- 
dividual insurance claims; a humanitarian fund of $500—650 million, net 
of payments on individual claims on Swiss bank accounts, to be made 
available under the auspices of the Swiss Bank Settlement Fund and ad- 
ministered by U.S. District Judge Edward Korman, in restitution of 
amounts held in unclaimed, dormant accounts; and proceeds from the 
sale of unclaimed one-time Jewish properties located in the former Ger- 
man Democratic Republic (GDR), amounting to some $100 million per 
year, expected to continue to be forthcoming over the next several years, 
administered by the Conference on Jewish Material Claims Against Ger- 
many (the Claims Conference). 

Throughout the year, ICHEIC — founded in 1998 to seek redress for life 
insurance claims of Holocaust victims—and its chairman, former Sec- 
retary of State Lawrence Eagleburger, continued to face a variety of com- 
plaints asserting that the disbursement payments to survivors and heirs 
were proceeding too slowly, and that— because ICHEIC expenses, in- 
cluding Eagleburger’s salary, were paid for by the insurance companies — 
ICHEIC was not pursuing strenuously enough the insurance companies 
that had purportedly written the policies. In a legal action commenced 
in September, three Los Angeles-area Holocaust survivors charged that 
ICHEIC had improperly delayed or denied payment of more than $1 bil- 
lion on policy claims; they also sought to have ICHEIC press more 
strongly for Assicurazioni Generali, an Italian insurance company, to 
publish the names of still undivulged policy holders, and to protect the 
rights of claimants to seek redress in court rather than be obligated to 
submit their claims through ICHEIC. 

At its annual meeting in October, ICHEIC defended its— and its chair- 
man’s — handling of a task that had proven to be more gargantuan than 
anyone had expected, and pointed to reforms that were underway to deal 
with the concerns that had been raised. It also noted the particular dif- 
ficulty in processing claims for the many cases in which survivors had no 
proof that they had purchased a remembered insurance policy. For those 
claimants without documentation, ICHEIC representatives stressed, the 
ICHEIC process was the only likely avenue for them to receive any rec- 
ompense at all. 

On a separate issue, ICHEIC officials indicated in October that pay- 
ment of the humanitarian fund—an amount separate and distinct from 
the funds to be paid to policyholders—would be made to the Claims 
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Conference for disbursal to Holocaust victims over a five-year period, as 
opposed to the previously contemplated ten annual installments; the 
change was in-recognition that the intended beneficiaries were rapidly 
aging. Chairman Eagleburger also decided that $20 million of the hu- 
manitarian fund would go to support two educational projects— one ad- 
ministered by the Jewish Agency for Jewish youth in Russia and Ukraine, 
and the other linking college-age Jewish youth in the U.S. with Holocaust 
survivors in their local communities. A spokesman for ICHEIC also af- 
firmed that the December 31, 2003, deadline for filing insurance claims 
would be final. The deadline had already been extended several times; the 
extension to the end of December was announced in September, when it 
was revealed that some 120,000 new names of holders of unpaid insur- 
ance policies from Eastern Europe, Italy, and Switzerland would be added 
to the more than 500,000 unpaid policies already posted by ICHEIC. 

The search for owners and heirs of unclaimed Swiss bank accounts ex- 
panded in September. Up to then, the approximately 32,000 claims 
against the banks had been assessed only against some 36,000 accounts 
that were deemed to be “possible Jewish account holders.” This assess- 
ment had resulted in the identification of owners of 1,666 accounts, with 
the owners and heirs of those accounts receiving a total of $127 million. 
Burt Neuborne, chief counsel for the plaintiffs in the negotiated settle- 
ment with the banks, announced that action would be taken to assess the 
claims against an expanded pool of unclaimed accounts, beginning with 
a test group of 2,000—and, if that yielded results, the claims would be 
checked against 4.1 million Swiss accounts that were opened between 
1933 and 1945. 

While these efforts to resolve individual claims continued, so also did 
an ongoing dispute as to distribution of the humanitarian funds that were 
part of the Swiss banks settlement. Judge Korman had earlier accepted 
the recommendation of Special Master Judah Gribetz that allocation of 
funds should take into account the fact that Holocaust survivors resid- 
ing in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union were “double vic- 
tims,” having suffered under both Nazi and Communist regimes, and un- 
like survivors living in the West, had no alternative sources of financial 
or social support. 

In 2003, Korman again signaled the same intention, stating that some 
75 percent of the remaining discretionary funds would go to so-called 
“FSU” survivors. But spokesmen for U.S. survivors challenged this dis- 
tribution, arguing that the judge’s determination was based on an un- 
dercounting of the proportion of American Holocaust survivors who 
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were living in poverty. Samuel Dubbin, a Miami attorney representing the 
Holocaust Survivors Foundation, cited a survey conducted by the United 
Jewish Communities that, Dubbin claimed, demonstrated that survivors 
were five times as likely to be living in poverty as their non-survivor con- 
temporaries. Judge Korman found that the foundation had no legal stand- 
ing to challenge his distribution plan, but nonetheless directed, in No- 
vember, that alternative plans be submitted by year’s end, following which 
Special Master Gribetz would make a final recommendation in early 
2004. Holocaust survivor groups in Israel, supported by the World Jew- 
ish Restitution Organization, also lobbied Judge Korman for a greater 
share of the remaining funds. 

At its meeting in July, the Claims Conference affirmed without dis- 
senting vote its long-standing decision to utilize some 20 percent of funds 
received for unclaimed Jewish property in the GDR for Holocaust re- 
search and education, with the remaining 80 percent allocated to social 
welfare projects benefiting Holocaust survivors and heirs. David 
Schaecter, president of the Holocaust Survivors Foundation, condemned 
the decision as coming at the expense of “desperate, needy, and dying sur- 
vivors.” Foundation board member (and Holocaust survivor) Ben Helf- 
gott, however, defended the funding of Holocaust education as fulfilling 
a “legacy from the dead .. . not to forget.” 

American courts, meanwhile, continued to wrestle with the complexi- 
ties of Holocaust restitution claims. In early August, a U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals sitting in New York City reversed two lower federal court opinions 
that had dismissed, on the grounds of sovereign immunity, claims by 
Holocaust survivors against the governments of Poland and Austria for 
property lost during World War II. The appellate court directed the lower 
courts to seek clarification from the U.S. State Department as to its likely 
position on the sovereign immunity claim, given the fact that American 
policy shifted in the 1950s (and was codified by Congress in 1976) so as 
no longer to recognize sovereign immunity with respect to the commer- 
cial acts of foreign governments. Up to the time of the appellate court’s 
decision, the State Department had been siding with Poland and Austria 
in their claim that the actions were barred because they enjoyed “ab- 
solute” sovereign immunity as of the time of the challenged takings, 
years before the U.S. practice shifted; the court’s ruling seemed to open 
the door to political pressure for a change of position, as well as a legal re- 
examination. 

Holocaust survivors and their heirs did not fare so well when the U.S. 
Supreme Court heard an appeal in a case that challenged the constitu- 
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tionality of a California law requiring European insurance companies to 
disclose—on pain of revocation of their state insurance licenses—the 
owners and substantial terms of all policies written between 1920 and 
1945. In a June ruling that followed a Bush administration filing in sup- 
port of the insurance companies, the high court found that the Califor- 
nia law was an unconstitutional interference with the president’s au- 
thority to carry out foreign policy. In a sharp dissent, Justice Ruth Bader 
Ginsburg made clear her dismay that the president had sided with com- 
panies that had been complicit in the Nazi looting of Jewish families. The 
Supreme Court left the door open for congressional action in this area, 
and Rep. Henry Waxman (D., Calif.) had already introduced the Holo- 
caust Victims Insurance Relief Act in March, a bill that had more than 
50 cosponsors by the time the court rendered its decision. 


Nazi War Criminals 


Almost half a century after the close of World War II, the Justice De- 
partment’s Office of Special Investigations (OSI) continued to track down 
and seek to deport Nazi war criminals who had managed to enter the U.S. 
by hiding the role they played during the Nazi era. 

In one of the more unusual cases brought by OSI, the office com- 
menced proceedings in early July to deport a man who had been stripped 
of his naturalized citizenship in 1987 for being an armed SS guard at a 
concentration camp. The matter had not yet proceeded to an order of de- 
portation because the alleged war criminal, Johann Leprich, fled to 
Canada soon after the finding against him. When authorities learned that 
he had returned to his former home in Michigan from time to time, they 
managed to arrest him on one of those occasions. 


RICHARD T. FOLTIN 


Anti-Semitism 


dbeae FREEDOM AND SECURITY of American Jews continued to 
be unaffected by anti-Semitism during 2003. Nevertheless, reverberations 
of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, controversy over international terror- 
ism and the war in Iraq, manifestations of anti-Semitism in Europe, and 
early fallout from Mel Gibson’s planned film, The Passion of the Christ, 
aroused the concern of American Jews and their organizations. 


Assessing Anti-Semitism 


Although there was no single measure for gauging the complex phe- 
nomenon of anti-Semitism, the annual Audit of Anti-Semitic Incidents 
published by the Anti-Defamation League (ADL) at least provided a 
baseline for spotting trends in the number and type of anti-Semitic 
manifestations. The ADL audit included reports of physical and verbal 
assaults, harassment, property defacement, vandalism, and other ex- 
pressions of anti-Jewish sentiment. It was, however, but one of many in- 
dicators for assessing anti-Semitism since inconsistencies in reporting 
necessarily reduced its accuracy even in regard to the behavioral aspect 
of anti-Semitism, and, more fundamentally, even accurate statistics of 
this kind could say little about the overall security of Jews in a popula- 
tion of more than 250 million. 

A year after the 2002 audit had shown an 11-percent drop in the num- 
ber of anti-Semitic incidents from the 2001 figure, the 2003 audit re- 
ported 1,557 incidents, virtually the same as reported in 2002 (1,559). The 
2002 and 2003 figures were consistent with a number of recent surveys 
of American opinion about Jews, which showed anti-Semitic attitudes at 
an all-time low. . 

The 2003 audit would, in fact, have shown a noticeable decline in in- 
cidents were it not for a significant rise in one category, vandalism. After 
reaching its lowest figure in years in 2002 with 531 acts reported, the num- 
ber of vandalism incidents against Jewish synagogues, institutions, and 
property increased substantially to 628 in 2003, and accounted for 40 per- 
cent of the total number of reported incidents. Of particular regional con- 
cern were Northern California, which already saw a dramatic increase in 
2002 (there was actually a decline in 2003), and, in Orthodox neighbor- 
hoods of Brooklyn, particularly at the beginning of the year. The audit 
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found a diminution in the number of anti-Semitic incidents on college 
campuses. One reason was undoubtedly the lowered level of violence be- 
tween Palestinians and Israelis, since anger at Israel had often triggered 
anti-Jewish activity on campus. In addition, as ADL national director 
Abraham Foxman noted, “More proactive measures by campus officials 
and Jewish students to confront the problem head on” contributed to the 
decline in the number of incidents (see below, pp. 81—84). 

As of 2003, 46 states and the District of Columbia had penalty- 
enhanced hate crime laws, but little progress had been made on passing 
a comprehensive law. The latest FBI report on hate crimes covered the 
year 2002. It reported 7,462 bias-motivated criminal incidents, as com- 
pared to 9,726 in 2001. Of the 2002 total, 3,642 were motivated by racial 
bias; 1,102 by ethnicity/national-origin bias; 1,244 by sexual orientation 
bias; 1,426 by religious bias; and 45 by bias against disabled individuals. 
Of the incidents motivated by religious bias, 931 (65.3 percent) were di- 
rected against Jews and Jewish institutions; these constituted 12.5 percent 
of the total number of reported hate crimes in 2002. 

In October 2003, voters in California overwhelmingly defeated Propo- 
sition 54, the Racial Privacy Initiative, which would have banned the 
state from collecting racial data in all but a few instances. Opponents of 
the measure argued that if passed, it would make essential hate-crime re- 
porting and tracking more difficult. 

In July, Congress passed a provision, included in the State Department 
Authorization Act of 2003, requiring the inclusion of a section on anti- 
Semitism in its Annual Report on International Religious Freedom. 


Extremist Groups 


Right-wing extremist groups and individuals continued their activity 
in 2003, but their numbers were small and their impact limited. “With 
many of its leaders recently deceased, imprisoned, or aging,” reported 
ADL researcher David Cantor, “the ‘racist right’ struggled through 2003 
depleted and in disarray.” Nevertheless, splinter groups operating Inter- 
net sites had access to audiences far out of proportion to their member- 
ship, and the threat of violence posed even by lone extremists persisted. 

The virulently anti-Semitic, white-supremacist Creativity movement, 
formerly called the World Church of the Creator (WCOTC), promoted 
“an all-white nation and ultimately an all-white world,” and rejected 
Christianity outright in favor of a whites-only pseudoreligion, “Creativ- 
ity.” WCOTC founder Ben Klassen committed suicide in 1993. Since 
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1996, its leader had been “Pontifex Maximux” Matt Hale. In a pivotal 
court decision in November 2002, the Creativity Movement lost a law- 
suit for copyright infringement brought against it by the Te-Ta-Ma Truth 
Foundation, which had successfully trademarked the name “Church of 
the Creator” some years earlier. A federal judge ordered the WCOTC to 
stop using this name, to give up its Web addresses, and to turn over all 
printed material bearing the name. Hale refused to comply, and when he 
arrived for a contempt of court hearing in January 2003, he was arrested 
for soliciting the judge’s murder. With Hale in jail, several of his col- 
leagues tried to resuscitate the movement both in the U.S. and abroad, 
but membership fell off significantly. 

The National Alliance, a neo-Nazi group based in Hillsboro, West Vir- 
ginia, had been led since 1974 by William Pierce, who died in July 2002. 
In the few years before his death, Pierce expanded National Alliance ac- 
tivities, membership, and contacts, making it the largest and most active 
neo-Nazi organization in the country. Erich Gliebe, his successor, had for- 
merly headed the National Alliance chapter in Ohio and managed the 
group’s white-power music company, Resistance Records. In 2003, the 
National Alliance participated in rallies against the war in Iraq, carrying 
signs that railed against Israel and Jews, and employed increasingly bold 
tactics to gain publicity and new members. An aggressive leafleting cam- 
paign was launched in at least 18 states, with fliers containing anti- 
Semitic, anti-Israel, and anti-gay messages, and exploiting local racial ten- 
sions. In the fall, the group attracted a prominent new adherent, Edward 
Fields, publisher of the racist and anti-Semitic journal The Truth At 
Last. Although public infighting and attacks on Gliebe’s leadership cre- 
ated instability within the national organization, many of the local chap- 
ters remained as active as ever. 

The Christian Identity movement promoted racism and anti-Semitism 
through the manipulation of religious themes. It taught that people of 
white European ancestry descended from the Lost Tribes of Israel, mak- 
ing them the “chosen people” of the Bible. According to Identity’s “two 
seed-line” theory, only whites were descended from Adam and Eve, 
whereas Jews originated from a sexual union between Eve and Satan. 
Among the more notable Identity groups in the country were America’s 
Promise Ministries of Sandpoint, Idaho; Dan Gayman’s Schell City, Mis- 
souri, Church of Israel; Pete Peters’s Scriptures for America Worldwide, 
in Laporte, Colorado; and Kingdom Identity Ministries, in Harrison, 
Arkansas. Eric Rudolph, the white supremacist who was arrested in June 
for four bombings, including an attack at the 1996 Olympics in Atlanta, 
was reportedly motivated by Identity ideology. 
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Aryan Nations was one of the more formidable paramilitary neo-Nazi 
groups. Founded in Hayden Lake, Idaho, by Richard Butler in the mid- 
1970s and subscribing to Identity ideology, it suffered a significant de- 
cline in membership once Butler was forced to declare bankruptcy in late 
2000, and split into four factions. Butler himself still headed the Aryan 
Nations group in Idaho. His designated successor, Ray Redfeairn, died 
in October 2003, leaving a leadership vacuum. Morris Gulett led one 
splinter group, Church of the Sons of Yahweh, in Louisiana, and Charles 
Juba, based in Pennsylvania, was attempting to resurrect his faction. In 
November 2003, Richard Butler ran for mayor of Hayden, Idaho, and two 
other Aryan Nations members ran for the city council. One of them, 
Zachary Beck, was arrested on assault charges after allegedly punching 
a Mexican man. Also in November, Butler’s traveling companion, Wendy 
Christine Iwanow, was arrested on forgery charges, and it came to light 
that she was a former porn star known as Bianca Trump, and had ap- 
peared in scenes of interracial sex. Despite these setbacks as well as his 
continuing ill health, the aging Butler continued his activities, and was 
revered by extremists of all types. 

Formed in Dallas in the late 1980s, the white supremacist Hammerskin 
Nation, the most violent and best-organized neo-Nazi skinhead group in 
the country, was composed almost exclusively of young white males. In 
2003, as in previous years, several of its members were involved in vio- 
lent crimes, including harassing, beating or murdering members of mi- 
nority groups. Although the Hammerskin Nation was losing members, 
it continued to sponsor rock concerts with “hate” themes where many 
popular racist bands performed. According to the ADL, the Hammer- 
skins had an estimated 19 chapters in the U.S., and their Web site listed 
chapters in Canada and several European countries. Hammerfest 2003, 
a major white-power gathering in September, drew about 350 people — 
a disappointing turnout, in the view of experts on extremist groups. It was 
hosted by the Eastern Hammerskins in central Pennsylvania. 

The Minnesota-based National Socialist Movement (NSM) believed in 
racial separation and minimal government intervention in the lives of cit- 
izens. Though NSM claimed rapid growth in 2003 and the addition of 
several new chapters, it could claim only some 100—200 members and 
hangers-on in 23 chapters. Virulently anti-Semitic and racist, it aimed 
most of its vitriol at Jews and immigrants. In August 2003, the NSM 
staged an anti-immigration rally at the State Legislature building in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, in protest of the increase in Hispanic immigration 
to the city. NSM organized several other rallies during the course of the 
year, in addition to its annual NSM Congress, held in April. Jeff Schoep, 
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the current NSM leader, was invited to Idaho to speak at the Aryan Na- 
tions World Congress in June. NSM also cooperated with White Revo- 
lution in organizing events during the year. 

Liberty Lobby, founded in 1955 by Willis Carto, had for years been the 
most influential anti-Semitic propaganda organization in the U.S. Lib- 
erty Lobby had considerable impact on the extremist community through 
its weekly newspaper Spotlight, the monthly Barnes Review, and its na- 
tional radio programs “Radio Free America” and “Editor’s Roundtable.” 
When Spotlight went bankrupt in 2001 it was succeeded by the Free Press, 
which, like its predecessor, advertised Holocaust denial literature and ped- 
dled conspiracy theories, including the charge that Israel and its Mossad 
secret service were behind the World Trade Center attacks. In 2003, Free 
Press frequently alleged that Israel and influential American Jews were 
responsible for the war in Iraq. 

David Duke, the former Louisiana Ku Klux Klan leader, lived in Rus- 
sia and Ukraine from 2000 to 2002, where he gave lectures and wrote ar- 
ticles promoting his anti-Semitic theories. In 2002, he was invited to 
Bahrain to lecture, and also appeared as a guest on the Qatar-based al- 
Jazeera Arab television station. In mid-December 2002, Duke returned 
to the U.S, and pleaded guilty to multiple charges resulting from his years 
of white-supremacist activity: mail fraud, bilking his supporters of 
money, and filing a false tax return. On April 15, 2003, he began serving 
a 15-month prison sentence. 

Ku Klux Klan factions remained the most acne type of hate 
group in the country. While Imperial Klans of America was widely con- 
sidered the most active Klan organization, half a dozen major Klan 
groups and more than 40 smaller ones provided a significant Klan pres- 
ence, especially in the Midwest and the South. In February, David Hull, 
a Klan leader, was arrested on explosives charges in connection with an 
alleged plot to bomb abortion clinics. And on March 17, Robert M. Shel- 
ton, longtime leader of United Klans of America, one of the largest fac- 
tions, died at the age of 73. 

The militia movement was perhaps the most immediately dangerous ex- 
tremist organization since it encouraged turning antigovernment senti- 
ment into action. Militias continued to cause problems in 2003, despite 
the decline in membership and in activity that plagued the movement 
since the mid-1990s. Militias were particularly active in Texas, Ohio, 
Michigan, Kentucky, and California. The most serious incidents during 
the year involved the Michigan Militia. In July, Scott Allen Woodring, a 
member, shot and killed an officer of the Michigan State Police; 
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Woodring was later killed in a second confrontation. In October, an- 
other Michigan Militia member was accused of plotting to kill law- 
enforcement officers in retaliation for the July incident, and was arrested 
on weapons and drug charges. Larry Raugust, an Idaho militia leader, 
pleaded guilty in July to 15 bomb-making charges in connection with a 
plot to murder a federal judge. 

Although Holocaust denial gained some public visibility during the 
controversy over Mel Gibson’s planned movie The Passion of the Christ — 
Gibson’s father doubted the facts of the Holocaust (see below, p. 75)— 
denial continued on its path of slow decline. The California-based Insti- 
tute for Historical Review (IHR), for years the most active propagator 
of Holocaust denial in the United States, did little more than e-mail com- 
pilations of news stories from the mainstream media, conduct occasional 
radio interviews, and sell extremist and anti-Semitic literature through its 
affiliated Noontide Press Web site. The organization had not held a major 
conference since May 2000, and its Journal of Historical Review appeared 
to be defunct. 

A major blow to Holocaust denial in the U.S. came in February, when 
former Canadian resident Ernst Zundel, a leading Holocaust denier and 
publisher, was deported from Tennessee on immigration violations, and 
spent the rest of the year in a Canadian prison while undergoing pro- 
ceedings to deport him to Germany. Fearing imprisonment there for his 
long record of neo-Nazi utterances, Zundel filed a claim for refugee sta- 
tus in Canada (see below, p. 248). Meanwhile, his wife, Ingrid Rimland, 
worked in the U.S. to secure his release, taking out several full-page ad- 
vertisements in the Washington Times to publicize his plight. 

Much of the Holocaust denial activity in the U.S. in 2003 was the work 
of foreigners. David Irving, the maverick British historian, held his an- 
nual “Real History” conference in Cincinnati in late August, featuring a 
mixture of Holocaust denial, World War II conspiracy theories, and at- 
tacks on Jews and Israel— updated to blame them for the war in Iraq. In 
late November and December, Irving went on a speaking tour. Germar 
Rudolf, a 39-year-old German who fled to the U.S. after being convicted 
in his native country of defaming the memory of the dead, was active, 
especially on his Web site. He also produced a series of “Holocaust Hand- 
books” casting doubt on various aspects of the Holocaust, and resur- 
rected Bradley Smith’s short-lived print magazine The Revisionist, which 
reprinted material from foreign-language Holocaust-denial publications. 
But neither his books nor his magazine appeared to reach an audience 
outside the already committed circles of Holocaust deniers. 
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Collaboration between extremist right-wing organizations increased 
significantly in 2003. One popular tactic was for a particular group to vol- 
unteer itself as an umbrella organization and arrange multigroup ex- 
tremist events; at one time a rarity, by 2003 this was a common occur- 
rence. According to the ADL, Billy Roper, who headed White Revolution 
(a splinter group from the National Alliance) had emerged as the leader 
most able to unify the various groups for a common cause. White Revo- 
lution held events jointly with such other groups as Aryan Nations, White 
Aryan Resistance, the Creativity Movement, and the Ku Klux Klan. 

Another relatively new feature of the racist scene was the ubiquity of 
the Internet; there were, quite literally, hundreds of anti-Semitic Web sites. 
Virtually every major U.S.-based group had developed some form of In- 
ternet presence by 2003, including white supremacists, neo-Nazis, vari- 
ous Christian Identity bodies, scattered remnants of the Creativity move- 
ment, Klan chapters, and groups advocating Holocaust denial, such as 
the Institute for Historical Review and the Committee for Open Debate 
on the Holocaust. In addition, many foreign extremist organizations uti- 
lized American servers in order to circumvent local laws prohibiting racist 
and anti-Semitic content. International terrorist groups—including 
Hamas, Hezballah, and Al Qaeda-affiliated factions— also found the In- 
ternet to be a valuable tool. Many of the extremist sites employed so- 
phisticated technology, greeting visitors with slickly-produced videos and 
background music. 


Intergroup Relations and Anti-Semitism 


BLACKS AND JEws 


Closure, however ambiguous, was finally achieved in the case of Lem- 
rick Nelson, Jr., accused of civil-rights violations in connection with the 
killing of Yankel Rosenbaum, a Hassidic Jew, during the 1991 riots in 
Crown Heights, Brooklyn (see AJYB 1993, p. 92; 1994, pp. 122—24). On 
May 28, the federal jury hearing the third Crown Heights trial convicted 
Nelson of violating Rosenbaum’s civil rights, but found that Nelson did 
not “cause” the death of the victim. Had he been held responsible for 
Rosenbaum’s death, Nelson could have received a life sentence; the max- 
imum sentence under the jury’s finding, however, was ten years. At the 
trial in April, Nelson’s lawyer—in a dramatic turnaround—conceded 
that his client did stab Rosenbaum, but only because he was “caught up 
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in the excitement,” not because of Rosenbaum’s religion. The jury chose 
to convict Nelson of the civil-rights charge while absolving him of re- 
sponsibility for the death. In a related development, Nelson’s codefendant 
in earlier trials, Charles Price, pleaded guilty on April 12 to federal 
charges of inciting violence against Jews during the riots. 

In September 2002, poet Amiri Baraka (formerly LeRoi Jones)— who, 
as a black radical in the 1960s espoused anti-Semitic views— published 
a lengthy poem, “Somebody Blew up America.” In it he asked, “Who 
knew the World Trade Center was gonna get bombed/Who told 4,000 Is- 
raeli workers at the Twin Towers/To stay home that day/ Why did Sharon 
stay away?” Under fire from Jewish groups and others in the civil-rights 
community, Baraka nonetheless found some support among blacks, al- 
though many observers believed that racial solidarity rather than agree- 
ment with his views was the motivating factor. In New Jersey, where 
Baraka served as the state’s poet laureate, there were repeated calls for 
Baraka to give up his position, and in October 2002 Governor James Mc- 
Greevey demanded his resignation. Baraka refused to comply. Finally, in 
a move fueled by exasperation, the New Jersey State Legislature voted in 
July 2003 to eliminate the position of poet laureate, together with the 
$10,000 stipend that went with it. 

The virulently anti-Semitic Louis Farrakhan, leader of the Nation of 
Islam (NOJ), continued his long career of anti-white, homophobic, and 
anti-Catholic rhetoric, in addition to his anti-Jewish expressions. Far- 
rakhan’s annual NOI Saviours’ Day speech, given on February 23, in- 
cluded several attacks on the Jewish community, homosexuals, and Israel. 
Farrakhan blamed the war in Iraq on “the warmongers in [Bush’s] ad- 
ministration, the poor Israeli Zionists” who “have literally gotten Amer- 
ica’s foreign policy to protect Israel.” He also blamed Jews for promot- 
ing homosexuality, bad language, and degenerate behavior through their 
alleged control over movies. Throughout the year, NOI continued to sell 
The Secret Relationship between Blacks and Jews, a book blaming Jews 
for slavery in the New World. 

On October 16, Farrakhan devoted a large portion of his speech at the 
eighth annual Anniversary Holy Day of Atonement to denouncing Jews, 
trotting out his favorite themes (“See how they brought him into court 
on false charges? See how they plotted to crucify him? . .. The Rome of 
yesterday is nothing to the America of today.” And on Jewish businesses: 
“I don’t like the way you leech on us”). Farrakhan capped his 2003 anti- 
Semitic rhetoric with a speech on November 23, “What is Islam?” in 
which he reiterated the theme that Jews perverted God’s message. Far- 
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rakhan blamed the Jews “who are the masters of Hollywood” for de- 
faming Islam and producing “the filth that is published daily feeding the 
minds of the American people and the people of the world filth and in- 
decency, making it fair seeming in their eye.” 

Russell Simmons continued to invite Farrakhan to speak at his Hip- 
Hop Summits, even asking him to mediate a dispute between two rappers, 
Ja Rule and 50 Cent. His involvement in this conflict led to Farrakhan’s 
appearance on MTV, interviewing Ja Rule. In this so-called mediation, 
Farrakhan blamed an “enemy” who, he charged, was plotting to destroy 
Ja Rule, 50 Cent, hip-hop, and their fans. MTV’s online news site called 
Farrakhan a “trusted figure in the hip-hop community for his interven- 
tions in beefs and his championing of black civil rights.” 

Finally, Malik Shabazz, national chairman of the New Black Panther 
Party (NBPP), a racist and anti-Semitic black nationalist group, made 
anti-Jewish and racist statements at public events throughout the year. 
His efforts, in 2003, were focused on the Million Youth March, a rally held 
in Brooklyn, New York, on September 6. The event drew support from 
Farrakhan’s Nation of Islam, Dr. Leonard Jeffries of City College, City 
Councilman Charles Barron, attorney Alton Maddox, and civil-rights ac- 
tivist Rev. Herbert Daughtry. Despite these endorsements, fewer than 
1,000 people attended, leading David Pollock of the New York Jewish 
Community Relations Council to suggest that the NBPP was “completely 
irrelevant to most of black community.” 


HISPANICS, MUSLIMS 


A departure from the normally positive relationships enjoyed by the 
Jewish and Hispanic communities were the activities of the Nation of 
Aztlan, a small California-based Latino group that distributed virulently 
anti-Semitic material via its Web site and e-mails. During 2003, its pub- 
lication La Voz de Aztlan continued to blame Jews and Israel for every 
negative event that affected the Mexican community in the United States, 
as well as for the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, the war in Iraq, the guber- 
natorial election in California, and other matters. 

News reports in April that textbooks used in American Islamic schools 
taught anti-Semitism — that Jews betrayed Muhammad and that Judaism 
entailed a belief in racial superiority, for example—did little to com- 
promise relationships between local Jewish and Muslim and their har- 
monious cooperation on public-affairs matters, according to a statement 
by the Jewish Community Relations Council of New York. 
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CHRISTIANS, JEWS, AND THE PASSION 


The announcement in March that director and film-star Mel Gibson 
was producing and directing a film, The Passion of the Christ, about the 
final hours of the life of Jesus, raised alarm bells in the Jewish commu- 
nity. Gibson was known to adhere to the ultra-conservative “Tradition- 
alist” Catholic splinter group that rejected the reforms of the Second Vat- 
ican Council, including those that taught Catholics not to blame all Jews 
of Jesus’s time, or Jews living today, for his crucifixion. Given the history 
of Passion Plays that for centuries had been the trigger for attacks on Jews 
for their alleged involvement in the crucifixion, Jewish groups— and also 
mainstream Catholic leaders who abided by the Vatican II guidelines — 
were understandably sensitive about how Gibson’s movie would portray 
the Jewish role. Further complicating the situation was the fact that Hut- 
ton Gibson, the filmmaker’s father, was a vituperative critic of the cur- 
rent leadership of the Church and, as clearly indicated in a New York Sun- 
day Times interview (Mar. 16), a vigorous supporter of bizarre conspiracy 
theories and Holocaust denial. While Mel Gibson did not express agree- 
ment with these views and acknowledged that the Holocaust did happen, 
he refused to criticize his father. 

On May 2, a panel of four Catholic and two Jewish scholars organized 
by the ADL who had read an early version of the script issued a report 
that was highly critical of the film. The scholars warned that The Passion 
had turned the Christian Bible’s multiple accounts of the last hours of 
Jesus into a Passion Play heavily influenced by the writings of a virulently 
anti-Semitic early-nineteenth-century nun. The cover letter to the report 
reminded Gibson that Catholics “believe that the definitive statement of 
the Catholic faith and the Catholic understanding of the historical (as 
distinct from theological) responsibility for the death of Jesus lies in our 
ancient Creed, which states, most simply, that Jesus ‘suffered and died 
under Pontius Pilate, and mentions no role at all for the Jews.” The schol- 
ars asked Gibson to “rethink the film.” “We believe that further signifi- 
cant changes will be necessary if this film is to avoid the tragic errors of 
past Passion Plays,” the group recommended. (On the work of the panel, 
see Paula Fredriksen, “The Gospel According to Gibson,” The New Re- 
public, July 25.) 

Publication of the report provoked Gibson to threaten a lawsuit on the 
ground that the script reviewed by the scholars had been obtained ille- 
gally. Despite the fact that Catholic ecumenical leadership was repre- 
sented in the group of scholars that issued the critical report, the United 
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States Conference of Catholic Bishops, the policy-making body for Amer- 
ican Catholics, announced in June that it had neither authorized nor re- 
viewed the report, and would make no comment on the film until it was 
released. 

Meanwhile, vigorous debate erupted within the Jewish community over 
how to address the issue. The two national organizations that saw their 
primary roles as fighting anti-Semitism—the ADL and the Simon 
Wiesenthal Center — went public with demands that Gibson meet with 
them to discuss concerns about the film’s treatment of Jews. Diametri- 
cally opposed to such a confrontational approach were Jews politically 
identified with conservative positions who also, in many cases, had strong 
ties to the Christian right. They maintained that any Jewish attempt to 
force changes on Gibson’s script would be perceived as a form of religious 
censorship. The International Fellowship of Christians and Jews, an or- 
ganization devoted to promoting ties between evangelical Protestants 
and Jews, was especially concerned that Jewish attacks on the film might 
offend pro-Israel Christian fundamentalists. 

Gibson refused to meet with any Jewish organization. In September, 
the Vatican distanced itself from the comments of two Catholic officials 
who had praised the film. In a letter to Rabbi Eugene Korn, the ADL’s 
interfaith director, Cardinal William Kaspar, the Vatican’s liaison to the 
Jewish community, said that ultimately it “may be up to the U.S. Con- 
ference of Catholic Bishops to take a position [on the film] and to clar- 
ify the continuing commitment of the Catholic Church to the teachings 
of the Second Vatican Council.” Torn between conflicting liberal and tra- 
ditional views, both the Vatican and the Conference of Bishops had side- 
stepped the issue. In December, Korn, who had coordinated much of the 
campaign against The Passion, resigned. While he offered no explanation, 
many believed that Korn’s departure signaled the onset of a more diplo- 
matic approach to the film on the part of American Jewry. 

No resolution to problems raised by The Passion had been reached as 
the year ended. Public release was scheduled for Ash Wednesday, 2004. 


A “New” Anti-Semitism? 


Observers of anti-Semitism in the U.S. had long pondered the para- 
dox that as the number of anti-Semitic incidents declined over more than 
two decades, Jewish perceptions of anti-Semitism rose. The Annual Sur- 
vey of American Jewish Opinion, conducted by Market Facts for the 
American Jewish Committee, showed that 95 percent of American Jews 
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viewed anti-Semitism in the U.S. as a problem in 2002, with 29 percent 
perceiving it as a “serious” problem. In 2003, 97 percent said it was a 
problem, 37 percent considering the problem “serious.” While a number 
of theories had been suggested to explain the discrepancy between these 
apprehensions and observable reality, the major factor, in 2003, was 
clearly a rising concern over anti-Israel and anti-Jewish expression else- 
where in the world. American Jews perceived any indication that such 
manifestations were being ignored or minimized as a threat to world 
Jewry as a whole, themselves emphatically included. 

The month of October alone provided three examples. In a speech on 
October 13, Nobel literature laureate José Saramago of Portugal, a long- 
time critic of Israel, compared Ramallah to Auschwitz. Referring to the 
Israelis, he said that “living under the shadows of the Holocaust and will- 
ing to be forgiven for anything they do because of what they have suf- 
fered seems abusive.” Jewish groups denounced Saramago, the ADL 
charging that his words “show an ignorance of the issues that suggest a 
bias against the Jews.” 

Just four days later, in an address to a meeting of the Organization of 
the Islamic Conference in Putrajaya, Malaysia, that country’s prime min- 
ister, Mahathir Mohamad, declared that “Jews rule the world by proxy,” 
manipulating others to fight their battles. To the dismay of American 
Jews, President Bush remained silent about the speech even as leaders of 
other countries condemned it as anti-Semitic. It took four days before 
Bush finally called Mahathir’s remarks “wrong and divisive.” 

Around the same time, American Jews reacted with dismay when the 
Vienna-based European Union Monitoring Center on Racism and Xeno- 
phobia declined to release its new 105-page report on anti-Semitism, 
which addressed the sensitive subjects of anti-Semitism among Muslims 
and the link between criticism of Israel and anti-Zionism, on the one 
hand, and anti-Semitism on the other. The European Jewish Congress, 
defying the EU ban, released the report, and American Jewish organiza- 
tions put it on their Web sites. 

Was there indeed a “new” anti-Semitism? Several books published dur- 
ing the year addressed the question. ADL national director Abraham 
Foxman’s Never Again? The Threat of the New Anti-Semitism, Gabriel 
Schoenfeld’s The Return of Anti-Semitism, and Phyllis Chesler’s The New 
Anti-Semitism: The Current Crisis and What We Must Do About It de- 
veloped the theme that a resurgence of anti-Semitic expression in Europe 
since the start of Palestinian intifada in 2000 was rooted not in traditional 
cultural, religious, or racial hatred of Jews, but in Islamist ideology aided 
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and abetted by leftist and antiglobalist anger at the U.S., Israel, and Jews. 
For these writers, much of the criticism of Israel was thinly-veiled anti- 
Semitism, and the myth that Jews controlled American policy had trans- 
muted hatred of Jews into hatred of America. A far different picture was 
presented by Alexander Cockburn, an intractable foe of Israel, whose col- 
lection of essays, The Politics of Anti-Semitism, argued that an “Israel 
lobby” did indeed possess inordinate power and that it used the charge 
of “anti-Semitism” to intimidate potential critics. 

Drawing less attention were a number of sober analyses of anti- 
Semitism that appeared in 2003. To provide a scholarly context for ad- 
dressing the “new” anti-Semitism, Stanford historian Steven Zipperstein 
authored a comprehensive paper, “Past Revisited: Reflections on the 
Study of the Holocaust and Contemporary Anti-Semitism,” for the 
United States Holocaust Memorial Museum’s Center for Advanced 
Holocaust Studies. Mark Lilla’s “The End of Politics,” which appeared 
in The New Republic (June 23), explained current anti-Semitism and ha- 
tred of Israel as a consequence of European postnationalism, in which 
America and Israel were viewed as the last holdouts refusing to give up 
a benighted nationalism. Taking the opposite tack was Harvard historian 
Daniel Jonah Goldhagen who, in the Forward (May 2), averred that anti- 
Semitism had shifted its center of gravity to global Zionism, a “mythical 
entity, a destructive agent in the world.” The “globalization” analysis was 
also used by Natan Sharansky, the former Soviet dissident and current 
Israeli minister for Diaspora affairs, who, in “On Hating the Jews” (Com- 
mentary, November), demonstrated the nexus between anti-Americanism, 
anti-Israel rhetoric, and anti-Semitism. There were also two important 
historical treatments of anti-Semitic episodes, Pierre Birnbaum’s The 
Anti-Semitic Moment: A Tour of France in 1898, which traced the popu- 
lar French response to the Dreyfus case, and Stalin’s Last Crime: The Plot 
Against the Jewish Doctors, 1948—53 by Jonathan Brent and Vladimir P. 
Naumoy, which analyzed a significant and almost catastrophic moment 
in Russian and Soviet anti-Semitism. 

A number of conferences on the subject of resurgent anti-Semitism 
took place. The most significant was “Old Demons, New Debates: Anti- 
Semitism in the West,” convened by the YIVO Institute for Jewish Re- 
search in New York City and held May 11-14. It brought together aca- 
demics, analysts, journalists, and Jewish communal professionals from the 
U.S., Europe, and the Middle East to explore what the organizers called 
the “recent rise” of anti-Semitism. The YIVO conference was notewor- 
thy in that the presence of serious intellectual voices from many lands led 
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to nuanced discussion of both the similarities and the differences between 
“old and “new” forms of anti-Semitism. French author Alain Finkiel- 
kraut, for example, suggested that what was “new” about the current 
form of anti-Semitism was its divergence from the historical pattern: ha- 
tred of Jews now came not out of autocratic and theocratic societies, but 
out of democratic Europe; and, instead of being motivated by perceived 
Jewish “otherness,” it drew its inspiration from the Palestinian intifada. 

Other conferences placed less emphasis on scholarship and more on 
policy. The Jewish Council for Public Affairs (JCPA) held a conference 
in October, 2002, on “Global Antisemitism: Responses of the Jewish 
Community-Relations Field.” It featured reports on the situation in dis- 
crete geographical areas—the Americas, the former Soviet Union, West- 
ern Europe, Central and Eastern Europe, and the Arab/Islamic world — 
and developed a series of action recommendations for national and local 
community-relations agencies that were tailored for the different regions. 
The American Jewish Committee, on June 23, 2003, brought together a 
group of professionals in the area of interreligious dialogue to assess re- 
cent developments in the relationship of religious organizations— par- 
ticularly the American Catholic Church—to anti-Semitism. 


Is Anti-Zionism Anti-Semitism? 


The sensitive question of how to determine when anti-Israel rhetoric 
crosses the line and becomes anti-Semitism—never forthrightly ad- 
dressed before— was placed squarely on the public agenda by New York 
University historian Tony Judt in an article, “Israel: The Alternative,” that 
appeared in the New York Review of Books on October 23. Judt called 
for solving the Israeli-Palestinian dispute through the creation of a bi- 
national state in Israel/Palestine —in effect liquidating Zionism and the 
Jewish state. Judt argued that Israel had become a “belligerently intoler- 
ant, faith-driven ethno state,” acting counter to the modern, democratic 
ideals to which Israel itself subscribed; Israel could not be both Jewish 
and democratic, claimed Judt. The solution: a state that guaranteed equal 
rights for all Jews and Arabs living between the Jordan River and the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Vigorous responses to Judt appeared within days. Typifying the Jew- 
ish reaction, Leon Wieseltier, writing in The New Republic (Oct. 27), 
averred that “criticism of Israel’s existence,” as distinct from “criticism 
of Israel’s policies,” amounted to anti-Semitism. Questioning the legiti- 
macy of the Zionist enterprise and of Israel itself as Judt had done, felt 
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Wieseltier, denied the very basis of Jewish peoplehood, and could only 
be construed as hostile to Jews. (The New Republic removed Judt’s name 
from its masthead, where he had been listed as a contributing editor.) 

The New York Review itself published a number of letters about Judt’s 
piece in its issue of December 4. Israeli journalist Amos Elon asserted 
that Judt’s approach was a “dead end” both conceptually and demo- 
graphically since “the end result is more likely to resemble Zimbabwe than 
post-apartheid South Africa.” Historian Omer Bartov argued that “the 
idea of a binational state is absurd not only in the light of recent history 
(Poland and Serbia, for example, are based on a view of nation and state, 
and are not ‘anachronisms’), but also because no one wants it, neither 
Israeli Jews nor Palestinian Arabs.” ADL national director Abraham 
Foxman wrote that Israel had “an identity as a Jewish state as does 
France’s identity as a state of the French. . . . Minorities live and flour- 
ish in all of these countries, but there is something inherently French and 
Israeli to these countries.” Far from the “failure” seen by Judt, Foxman 
added, Israel “has built a modern democratic society while integrating 
millions of people from different backgrounds.” 

Some observers suggested that Judt’s expression was especially perni- 
cious in that he was not associated with the anti-Zionism of the antiglob- 
alist academic left. Indeed, Judt’s historiography of Europe embodied a 
centrist approach, and his call for an end to the Jewish state seemed to 
suggest that the argument for a binational state was being “main- 
streamed” into academic respectability. 


War in Iraq: A Jewish Scheme? 


Students of American anti-Semitism often analyze the impact of 
“conflict situations”—those public controversies that tend to polarize 
society—with the expectation that they will trigger a rise in anti- 
Semitism. The record, without exception, has been that such situations 
do not bring an increase in either behavioral or attitudinal anti-Semitism. 

The debate in 2003 over going to war in Iraq was another “conflict sit- 
uation” with a potential for anti-Semitic fallout, as charges circulated 
about an undue and inappropriate level of Jewish involvement in the for- 
mulation of American foreign policy for the benefit of Israel. At antiwar 
rallies held on February 15, support for the Palestinians was clearly in 
evidence, although the focus was on opposition to the impending war and 
anti-Jewish voices were decidedly muted. Exercising caution nevertheless, 
the national Jewish organizations carefully avoided voicing support for 
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war before it began. Many of the critics of the war, it should be noted, 
including some of the most vociferous—such as MIT linguist Noam 
Chomsky — were Jews. 

There was considerable speculation among the pundits about the in- 
fluence of Israel and of American Jews on the White House’s Iraq pol- 
icy. Of particular interest was the role played by several Jewish “hawks” 
in the administration, such as Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul Wol- 
fowitz and others. Often, the word “Jew” was eschewed so as to avoid any 
imputation of anti-Semitism, the loaded epithet replaced by the eu- 
phemism “neoconservative.” Yet another strategy to hint at a Jewish role 
without explicitly saying so was provided by James Atlas in the New York 
Times (May 4), who documented the record of “Straussians” (alleged fol- 
lowers of the late University of Chicago political philosopher Leo 
Strauss) — most of whom were Jews— in the administration. Former sen- 
ator Gary Hart, speaking at Stanford University on February 10, was the 
first mainstream figure to suggest that certain Americans “can’t separate 
their loyalty to their original homeland” from loyalty to America. Hart 
later maintained that he was not referring to any specific group. 

The issue of Jewish involvement came to a head on March 3, when Rep. 
James Moran (D., Va.), a seven-term congressman representing a district 
in Washington’s northern Virginia suburbs that contained many Muslims, 
told constituents at a town-hall meeting that the Jewish community was 
pushing the country into war. “If it were not for the strong support of 
the Jewish community for this war with Iraq, we would not be doing this,” 
asserted Moran. On March 12, six Democratic congressmen, including 
some who had already endorsed Moran for reelection, sent a letter to 
House Minority Leader Nancy Pelosi (D., Cal.) saying they hoped Moran 
would not run again. Moran, who already had a tenuous relationship with 
the Jewish community, issued a statement on July 13 acknowledging that 
“T should not have singled out the Jewish community.” 

Fringe groups and extremists, as expected, were vocal in their criticism 
of alleged Jewish involvement in fomenting war. “Israel’s war” and “a war 
for the Jews” were common themes in the anti-Semitic media all through 
the year. 


The Campus 


During 2002, anti-Israel sentiment found expression on many college 
campuses in the form of pro-Palestinian rallies as well as campaigns urg- 
ing universities to divest themselves of any holdings they might have in 
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the Jewish state (see AJYB 2003, pp. 122—25). In 2003, the downturn in 
Israeli-Palestinian violence ensured a somewhat calmer atmosphere for 
Jews on the campus, but manifestations of hatred toward Israel, Zion- 
ism, and, sometimes, Jews, cropped up at several institutions. The ADL’s 
annual Audit of Anti-Semitic Incidents revealed that, after a three-year 
upward trend, the number of anti-Semitic acts on campus decreased in 
2003: a total of 68 incidents were reported (40 of harassment and 28 of 
vandalism), as compared to 106 in 2002. Most of the incidents grew out 
of anti-Israel or anti-Zionist rallies at which some participants expressed 
overt anti-Jewish sentiments. But these were generally not characterized 
by the rough anti-Semitic invective of 2002. 

“Tt has been an uncomfortable week to be at Yale,” observed the Yale 
Daily News. The week in question culminated February 24, when Yale’s 
Afro-American Cultural Center hosted poet Amiri Baraka for a reading 
and discussion of his poem, “Somebody Blew up America” (see above, 
p. 73). Baraka’s appearance came in the aftermath of a nasty and pro- 
tracted battle over divestment, and it ignited a war of words in the pages 
of the Yale Daily News, the nation’s oldest student newspaper. Was crit- 
icism of Baraka’s visit academic censorship, as claimed by Pamela 
George, director of the Afro-American Cultural Center, or was it legiti- 
mate condemnation of anti-Semitic expression, as claimed by the ADL’s 
Abraham Foxman in a column in the paper? In the aftermath of the 
Baraka affair, Jewish student leaders called for reconciliation with the 
school’s Black Student Alliance. 

The invasion of Iraq evoked numerous antiwar demonstrations, many 
of them featuring pro-Palestinian, anti-Israel rhetoric, raising the fear 
that the activists’ support for the Palestinians could help bring the anti- 
Zionist message to a wider audience. An AIPAC official observed: “The 
anti-Israel activists have made a strategic decision to embed themselves 
in the antiwar movement” so as to “engage large numbers beyond their 
traditional coalition.” Once the fighting began, even as the security of the 
overwhelming majority of Jewish students and faculty across the coun- 
try remained unchallenged, there were a number of troubling incidents. 
March and April saw three separate manifestation of anti-Semitism at the 
University of Florida alone, including the cry of “Death to the Jews!” 
chanted outside a Jewish sorority house. At Oberlin, stickers asserting 
that “Zionism equals racism” littered the campus. The March 18 issue of 
The Oak Leaf, the student newspaper of Santa Rosa Junior College (Cal- 
ifornia), published an article, “Is Anti-Semitism Ever the Result of Jew- 
ish Behavior?” accusing Israel of genocide, deeply dividing the campus. 
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The decision by the paper’s faculty advisor and the student editor to 
publish the piece (“The First Amendment wasn’t created to protect warm 
and fuzzy commentary”) was denounced by the college president as “poor 
judgment,” since the article was, he said, “vicious and hateful.” 

Controversy of a different sort erupted at Harvard in May, when it be- 
came known that the Harvard Divinity School had accepted a $2.5-mil- 
lion gift from Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan al-Nahyan, president of the United 
Arab Emirates, to endow a chair in Islamic studies. Led by graduate stu- 
dent Rachel Fish, Jews on campus raised concern that the Zayed con- 
nection could bring with it an anti-Israel and anti-American bias, since 
the sheikh also funded the Zayed Center for Coordination and Follow- 
Up, an Arab cultural center that promoted Holocaust denial and con- 
spiracy theories about alleged Jewish control over U.S. policy, and sup- 
ported terrorism. Petitions were circulated calling upon Harvard to return 
the sheikh’s money. In August, Zayed closed down his controversial cen- 
ter, but even so, Harvard officials announced it was putting the donation 
“on hold” pending further investigation. Fish commented, “We are going 
to keep up the pressure.” 

The Third Student Conference of the Palestinian Solidarity Move- 
ment was scheduled to take place at Rutgers University in New Jersey in 
October, provoking months of worry on the part of Jewish campus lead- 
ers. But in the end, school officials barred the event, and it was moved to 
Ohio State University where it was held November 7—9. Its purpose was 
to condemn Israel and Zionism as racist, and to advocate for divestment. 
The conference spurred debate within the Jewish community over whether 
to mount active and vocal protests, or, as proposed by the local Colum- 
bus Jewish community, maintain a low profile. As it turned out, the event 
passed quietly, the participants unable to achieve a consensus over the le- 
gitimacy of supporting suicide bombings and other forms of terror. Most 
of the Jewish organizations involved reacted by increasing their pro- 
Israel programming rather than formally opposing the conference. Only 
one Jewish activist group, Amcha— The Coalition for Jewish Concerns, 
took a different tack and vocally protested the proceedings. Amcha in fact 
charged the Columbus Jewish Federation of seeking “to keep us out, but 
there was hatred being spewed on campus and it needed an answer.” 

In addition to the decline in the number and virulence of anti-Israel 
campus manifestations, another important sign that such activities may 
have peaked was the decision by Columbia University to review the aca- 
demic content of all courses relating to the Middle East, as well as the 
protocols for conducting demonstrations on campus. This came about as 
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the result of complaints from students about harassment of pro-Zionist 
students and the allegedly anti-Israel content of a number of courses in 
the Department of Middle Eastern Studies. The university administra- 
tion felt it had to react to negative publicity in a major urban center, New 
York, which contained the largest Jewish community in the country. 


Communal Responses to Anti-Semitism 


Throughout the year, Jewish communal organizations publicized and 
took action against what they viewed at manifestations of anti-Semitism. 

Debates over certain public-policy issues continued to have possible 
anti-Semitic implications. For example, Jewish groups suggested that a 
“pro-life” rally organized by anti-abortion militants in Buffalo in Janu- 
ary to commemorate the 20th anniversary of Roe v. Wade had an anti- 
Semitic tinge. According to the ADL, this was not the first time that 
“right-to-life” groups “singled out Jews as disproportionately responsi- 
ble for, even controlling, the abortion rights movement.” And when Peo- 
ple for the Ethical Treatment of Animals (PETA), an animal-rights group, 
compared the meat industry to the Holocaust through the portrayal, on 
its Web site, of parallel images of death camps and chickens in coops, Jew- 
ish organizations, as well as some other animal-rights groups, denounced 
the campaign. 

The Jewish Telegraphic Agency (JTA), in a series entitled “Funding 
Hate” (JTA Daily News Bulletin, October 16, 17, 22, 23) reported that the 
Ford Foundation (which had $10 billion in assets and disbursed $500 mil- 
lion annually) was providing money to anti-Israel and anti-Jewish causes. 
Specifically, several millions of dollars went to advocacy groups that par- 
ticipated in the UN World Conference against Racism in Durban, South 
Africa, in 2001, that demonized Israel (see AJYB 2002, pp. 55-111). In 
the wake of these revelations and the threat of legal action by the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress to revoke Ford’s tax-exempt status, the foundation 
in November acknowledged the truth of the allegations and pledged to 
establish new funding guidelines. By year’s end, the Ford Foundation 
had ceased giving money to at least one anti-Zionist group, the Palestin- 
ian Society for the Protection of Human Rights, which had orchestrated 
much of the propaganda against Israel at Durban. 

Twice during the year, Jewish defense organizations took on newspa- 
pers for publishing editorial cartoons that they considered anti-Semitic. 
On May 30, the Chicago Tribune contained a cartoon on the Middle East 
by Dick Locher that depicted a grotesque, hook-nosed figure (presumably 
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Ariel Sharon), and other offensive images. It generated a storm of protest, 
followed by an editorial (June 8) expressing “regret” about publishing the 
cartoon. Then, on July 31, the Philadelphia Inquirer ran a cartoon by Tony 
Auth—a Pulitzer-Prize-winning cartoonist — depicting Arabs cordoned 
off into jail-like sections of a Jewish star, suggesting a comparison be- 
tween Israel’s security fence and a concentration camp. Barry Morrison, 
the ADL’s Pennsylvania director, argued that by using the star, a religious 
symbol, Auth had crossed the line between political commentary and re- 
ligious bigotry. Morrison said: “Auth has the First Amendment right to 
express .. . his views about the Middle East conflict . . . however, the im- 
agery used to communicate this message is very offensive and highly sen- 
sitive.” But the Inquirer defended the cartoon as legitimate criticism of the 
policies of a sovereign state. 

The ADL, arguably the leading Jewish agency involved in fighting anti- 
Semitism, caused a stir by honoring Italian prime minister Silvio Berlus- 
coni for his support of Israel at a dinner on September 23. This was just 
weeks after Berlusconi made comments that were sympathetic toward 
World War II dictator Benito Mussolini (“Mussolini—a benign dicta- 
tor—sent people on holiday in internal exile.”). Not only did the lead- 
ership of the Italian Jewish community criticize the ADL move, but so 
did three Nobel laureates, who, in a letter to the New York Times the day 
of the dinner, characterized the honoring of Berlusconi as “bad for Italy, 
bad for the United States, and even bad for Israel.” But ADL national 
director Abraham Foxman defended the Berlusconi dinner, saying, “This 
man is the only clear voice in support and understanding of Israel [in Eu- 
rope]” (see below, p. 341). 

An embarrassing incident occurred at the conference of the Jewish Fun- 
ders Network (the umbrella organization for Jewish family foundations 
in the U.S.) on November 5. Speaking before the group, financier and phil- 
anthropist George Soros—a Holocaust survivor from Hungary— 
charged that “the policies of the Bush administration and the Sharon ad- 
ministration contribute to a resurgence of anti-Semitism in Europe.” For 
a prominent Jew to state publicly that Jews themselves were responsible 
for the hatred directed against them— itself a classic theme of anti- 
Semitic rhetoric— did not sit well with Jewish groups. ADL national di- 
rector Foxman, for example, labeled Soros’s comments as “absolutely 
obscene” and said that Soros “buys into the stereotype [of] blaming Jews 
for Jewish people’s ills.” But others noted that Soros was articulating a 
view that was quite common in Europe, and that in fact the ADL’s own 
2002 survey of anti-Semitic attitudes had noted that, “for the first time, 
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negative attitudes toward Israel and concern that American Jews have too 
much influence over U.S. Middle East policy are helping to foster anti- 
Semitic attitudes.” 

Jewish community-relations agencies continued to sponsor prejudice- 
reduction programs, which aimed at changing attitudes and thereby be- 
havior. Chief amongst them were the American Jewish Committee’s 
“Hands Across the Campus” and the ADL’s “World of Difference.” Very 
little research had been conducted to evaluate whether these multimillion- 
dollar programs in fact counteracted prejudice. 

While the revelation had no current practical implications and was 
only of historical interest, Jewish communal leaders expressed surprise 
and sadness when a newly discovered 1947 diary kept by President Harry 
S. Truman contained anti-Jewish sentiments. Truman, whose adminis- 
tration recognized the State of Israel in 1948, had long been considered 
a friend of the Jews. But in excerpts from the diary, released in July, Tru- 
man said, “The Jews, I find, are very, very selfish. They care not how many 
Estonians, Latvians, Finns, Poles, Yugoslavs or Greeks get murdered or 
displaced as long as the Jews get special treatment.” “I know anti- 
Semitism when I see it,” commented historian Deborah Lipstadt, “and 
that’s anti-Semitism,” although others suggested that Truman’s accep- 
tance of views about Jews that were commonly held in his generation was 
not all that surprising, and that, in any case, what counted were his pro- 
Israel policies, not his private beliefs. Since President Richard Nixon’s 
negative view of Jews was already known, there was far less surprise in 
October, when the release of a new batch of Nixon tapes provided fur- 
ther documentation of his prejudices. Yet in this case as well, Nixon’s poli- 
cies, most notably the resupply of Israel’s forces during the Yom Kippur 
War of 1973, seemed to outweigh his anti-Semitic words. 


JEROME A. CHANES 


Jewish Communal Affairs 


American Jews and the Middle East 


COUNTDOWN TO WAR 


As the prospect of war in Iraq loomed over the American people at the 
beginning of the year, most mainstream Jewish organizations avoided 
committing themselves publicly. “Jewish leaders say,” reported Laurie 
Goodstein in the New York Times (Mar. 15), “that while they are sup- 
portive of President Bush because he has been a reliable ally of the Is- 
raeli government, they have become increasingly fearful of a backlash if 
the war goes badly.” The sentiments of David A. Harris, executive direc- 
tor of the American Jewish Committee, were typical. “Issues of war,” he 
said, “are extraordinarily complex, and it’s not for us to advise the gov- 
ernment on whether war is the best response or not.” Within the Amer- 
ican rabbinate, only the Orthodox advocated a preemptive war. The most 
outspoken rabbinic opponent of war, Chancellor Ismar Schorsch of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, maintained his opposition to administra- 
tion policy—even as he voiced support for the American troops— after 
the bombs started falling, but a few days into the war the seminary is- 
sued a press release retracting Schorsch’s critique, a step widely attrib- 
uted to fear of offending potential donors (New York Times, Mar. 28). 

There were prominent Jews—such as Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Paul Wolfowitz, Undersecretary of Defense Douglas Feith, and Penta- 
gon advisor Richard Perle —in policy-making positions, and so a war to 
overthrow Saddam Hussein’s regime could be seen by unfriendly ob- 
servers as a stratagem to enhance the security of Israel. During the weeks 
leading up to the war, the media, both print and electronic, devoted con- 
siderable attention to whether there was a “Jewish” angle to the Iraq 
story. In early March, Rep. James Moran (D., Va.) openly charged Amer- 
ican Jews with rushing the nation into war. Secretary of State Colin Pow- 
ell publicly denied the claim, insisting that American policy was based 
on “our interest in the region,” not “by any small cabal that is buried away 
somewhere.” Moran issued a public apology and was forced to step down 
from his post as one of 24 regional whips on the House, but Jewish lead- 
ers remained fearful that their community might be scapegoated should 
things go wrong. 
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Opinion polls showed that American Jewry was less enthusiastic about 
war than other groups. Of those Jews skeptical about attacking Iraq, there 
were many actively antiwar Jews, located mainly on the left of the polit- 
ical spectrum. They signed on to numerous public statements against the 
pending invasion, but found themselves in something of a bind when it 
came to public demonstrations, since a good number of their putative al- 
lies on Iraq were also vocally pro-Palestinian and anti-Israel. 

Many antiwar Jews stayed away from a peace rally in Washington on 
January 18 because it was sponsored by ANSWER (Act Now to Stop War 
and End Racism), which included strongly anti-Israel elements. There was 
a larger Jewish representation at a New York rally on February 15, since 
the sponsor, United for Peace and Justice, was not considered anti-Israel. 
But organizers of another demonstration held the next day, in San Fran- 
cisco, went so far as to bar Rabbi Michael Lerner, editor of Tikkun mag- 
azine and a leading voice on the Jewish left, from speaking at the event 
because he had publicly criticized one of the participating organizations 
for its hostility toward the Jewish state. (The Washington and New York 
rallies took place on Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, while the San Fran- 
cisco rally, originally scheduled for Saturday, was moved to Sunday to 
avoid conflict with the Chinese New Year.) Exceptional on the Jewish left 
in their support for war were the coeditors of Dissent magazine, Mitchell 
Cohen and Michael Walzer. 

When the administration upgraded the nation’s security alert to “Code 
Orange” (the second highest possible warning) on February 7, the orga- 
nized Jewish community took special protective measures. While the 
F.B.I. did not indicate that it had any information that Jews were at any 
greater risk than anyone else, Newsweek magazine claimed otherwise, 
suggesting that sources had reported to the F.B.I. that “Jewish-owned 
businesses” could be targeted (the F.B.I. and Jewish leaders denied this). 
In New York City, home to the largest Jewish population in the country, 
the Jewish Community Relations Council urged synagogues, Jewish 
schools, community centers, and hospitals to pay special attention to 
their ventilation, heating, and air-conditioning systems, for fear of chem- 
ical or biological attack. Several high-profile Jewish institutions hired in- 
creased security and set up barricades. Later in the year, Jewish organi- 
zations, schools, and community centers around the country adopted a 
joint national system for dealing with security, Secure Community Alert 
Network (SCAN), believed to be the first such system developed for a spe- 
cific community in the U.S. 
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TRAQ AND THE “ROAD MAp” 


Aware of possible administration linkage between the coming hostili- 
ties in Iraq and broader policy priorities in the Middle East, the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations (UAHC, the organization of Reform 
synagogues) triggered an internal Jewish debate at the annual plenum of 
the Jewish Council for Public Affairs (JCPA) on February 24. The UAHC 
proposed that the JCPA endorse a two-state solution and an Israeli freeze 
on “all settlement construction,” arguing that such language was in con- 
sonance with stated American policy. This marked the first time that the 
JCPA had an open discussion on these topics. But a number of its con- 
stituent groups—the JCPA was made up of the national organizations 
and the local Jewish community-relations councils — opposed the VAHC 
resolution, viewing Palestinian statehood and settlements as matters to 
be negotiated between the parties. In an unprecedented move, the Israeli 
embassy sent its public affairs officer to address the plenum and urge de- 
feat of the motion. In the end, after the section on settlements was re- 
moved by a vote of 361-287, the motion to endorse a two-state solution 
was defeated by 340-308. 

On March 14, President Bush, eager to secure the cooperation of 
British prime minister Tony Blair in the upcoming war, announced the 
imminent release of a detailed plan for Middle East peace based on the 
“road map” Bush had outlined in June 2002. The thinking, primarily in 
London but also in Washington, was that the prospect of addressing 
Palestinian grievances would make the action against Iraq seem less like 
an assault on the Arab world as a whole. The “road map” had called for 
a number of steps, including cessation of violence on both sides, mutual 
acceptance of a two-state solution, Palestinian political reform, an Israeli 
freeze on settlements and eventual withdrawal from Palestinian areas, a 
provisional Palestinian state, and a final-status agreement on all out- 
standing issues by 2005 (for the full text of President’s Bush’s speech of 
June 24, 2002, see AJYB 2003, pp. 212-16). 

The major American Jewish organizations, having anticipated that no 
diplomatic moves on Palestine would be initiated until Iraq was dealt 
with, expressed surprise at the president’s statement. The administration, 
for its part, sent mixed signals. Condoleezza Rice, the national security 
adviser, sought to ease anxieties in a meeting with Jewish leaders held a 
few hours after Bush’s remarks, explaining that there was no intention to 
hurry implementation of the “road map.” But a few days later, State De- 
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partment spokesman Richard Boucher told reporters: “The document 
will be released as the ‘road map’; that is the ‘road map’, and that will be 
the ‘road map.’ ” An official later explicated this as meaning “we don’t 
want to leave the impression that Israel has veto power and can renego- 
tiate the ‘road map’ on their own terms.” But this was followed by issuance 
of an “addendum” to the “road map” meant to reassure the Israelis by 
specifying that the U.S., not the other members of the “Quartet” — the 
UN, the EU, and Russia—would chair the monitoring committees re- 
sponsible for implementing each successive phase of the process. 

The Jewish community was divided over the administration’s stand. 
Dovish voices expressed understanding for the president. In a letter ini- 
tiated by the Israel Policy Forum (IPF), 14 prominent Jewish leaders— 
including Edgar Bronfman, former president of the World Jewish Con- 
gress, Larry Zicklin, president of New York UJA-Federation, and Marvin 
Lender, treasurer of the Conference of Presidents of Major American 
Jewish Organizations—wrote to congressional leaders in favor of im- 
plementing the “road map.” But most of the mainstream organizations 
were skeptical. In the pages of U.S. News and World Report, of which he 
was editor-in-chief, Mortimer Zuckerman, chairman of the Conference 
of Presidents, called the plan a “road map to nowhere,” and the confer- 
ence itself circulated material that highlighted its alleged pitfalls. On 
Capitol Hill, AIPAC, the preeminent pro-Israel lobby, organized a con- 
gressional letter urging the administration to insist on a serious Pales- 
tinian crackdown on violence before asking Israel for concessions. The 
letter garnered the signatures of a majority of House members and three- 
quarters of the Senate. 

The battle within the Jewish community over the “road map” contin- 
ued through the spring, exacerbated by fallout from the bloody weekend 
of May 17—19, when five suicide bombings took place killing 15 Israelis. 
Malcolm Hoenlein, executive vice president of the Conference of Presi- 
dents, pointed to the bombings to bolster the view that Palestinian vio- 
lence had to stop before anything could be demanded of the Israelis. The 
IPF and other peace groups disagreed, arguing, to the contrary, that the 
attacks demonstrated a need for greater U.S. involvement to get both sides 
to move toward peace. Perhaps most important to the White House was 
the growing concern of Christian conservatives about potential pressure 
on Israel: The Interfaith Zionist Leadership Summit in Washington on 
May 18, attended by some 400 Christians and Jews, unequivocally con- 
demned the “road map.” 

On May 20, more than 100 Jewish Democrats, many of them well 
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known—such as actor Richard Dreyfuss, former Harvard dean Henry 
Rosovsky, and a number of major philanthropists— signed on to a let- 
ter prepared by the IPF urging the party’s presidential candidates to en- 
dorse, or at least not oppose, the president’s “road map,” even in the light 
of the recent suicide bombings. The candidates’ campaign staffs re- 
sponded only by criticizing what they called Bush’s lack of engagement, 
until recently, in the Middle East peace process, and complained pri- 
vately about the signatories’ interference in their campaigns. 

On May 23, Prime Minister Sharon’s cabinet officially approved the 
“road map” in principle, with Sharon, for the first time, calling Israel’s 
occupation of 3.5 million Palestinians a “bad thing” for both sides. But 
the cabinet appended 14 specific reservations to its endorsement, mostly 
focusing on the requirement of an absolute cessation of Palestinian vio- 
lence and the dismantling of terrorist groups before Israel would make 
any concessions (see below, pp. 155—56). Unsure of Sharon’s ultimate in- 
tentions, the major American Jewish groups sought to maintain good re- 
lations with both the Bush administration and the Israelis, while leaving 
themselves maximum room to maneuver. AIPAC shelved its previous 
criticism of the president’s plan, stressing instead the need to satisfy Is- 
rael’s 14 reservations before proceeding with it. The American Jewish 
Committee and the ADL also halted their negative portrayal of the “road 
map” once Israel approved it, even though it took some time before these 
influential organizations removed arguments against the plan from their 
Web sites. Only the hard-line Zionist Organization of America (ZOA) re- 
mained outside the consensus, criticizing the Israeli government for its 
acquiescence in the “road map,” a policy it called “appeasement” of the 
Palestinians. 

Through the summer, the mainstream Jewish groups maintained their 
posture of formal acceptance of the Bush approach together with insis- 
tence on the Israeli conditions, though this proved a difficult balancing 
act. The Jewish community was taken aback when, on June 10, President 
Bush publicly criticized Israel for a helicopter attack in Gaza aimed at 
Hamas leader Abdel Aziz Rantisi that wounded him and killed two oth- 
ers. The ADL, one of the organizations to express dismay at Bush’s re- 
marks, went so far as to suggest a possible reconsideration of its en- 
dorsement of the “road map.” Even more problematic was a visit to New 
York by Effi Eitam, an Israeli cabinet member and head of the National 
Religious Party (NRP), which represented the political interests of the 
settlers within the coalition. In a meeting with the Conference of Presi- 
dents on June 7, Eitam described the “road map” as worse than the Oslo 
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accords and said there would never be a Palestinian state. Not satisfied 
with stating a view at odds with the American administration and his own 
government, Eitam went on to claim that Richard Perle, a key Pentagon 
adviser, agreed with him. Perle denied Eitam’s claim, but Sharon declined 
to rebuke his cabinet minister, leaving the American Jewish leaders un- 
sure about the prime minister’s own commitment to the “road map.” 

President Bush hosted Sharon and Palestinian prime minister Mah- 
moud Abbas in separate meetings at the White House in late July. As 
would become clear over the next several weeks, the administration, in 
these meetings, agreed to relax certain elements of the “road map” so as 
to strengthen both men with their own constituencies—Sharon, by 
promising to negotiate an operational definition of what constituted a 
“settlement freeze,” and Abbas, by agreeing to a gradual rather than im- 
mediate disarming of terrorist groups. The organized Jewish community 
took the occasion of the Abbas visit to set up a meeting between him and 
some 50 Jewish leaders on July 24. The Conference of Presidents, AIPAC, 
and the Orthodox groups did not attend (speculation as to their motiva- 
tion ran the gamut from scheduling conflicts to a reluctance to implicitly 
“support” the Palestinian), and thus the Jewish delegation was dispro- 
portionately to the political left of the communal consensus. Those who 
were there reported being favorably impressed by the prime minister’s sin- 
cere wish for peace, but a bit disappointed about his vagueness on 
specifics. 

American attention was so focused on Iraq that President Bush did not 
even mention Israel and the Palestinians in his nationally televised ad- 
dress of September 7. Two days later, twin suicide bombings killed 13 Is- 
raelis, and the Israeli cabinet’s decision four days later, in principle, to “get 
rid” of Yasir Arafat (the ministers of defense, and of trade and industry, 
used the word “assassinate”’) dealt a drastic setback to the “road map.” 
The threat to Arafat stirred great fear in American Jewish circles that Is- 
rael risked diplomatic isolation and a rupture of its vital relationship with 
the U.S should anything happen to the Palestinian leader. (The Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, alone among the mainstream groups, argued that 
Israel should have free rein to deal with Arafat as it saw fit.) Although it 
vetoed a UN Security Council resolution taking Israel to task for threat- 
ening Arafat and demanding that it safeguard his security, the U.S. ad- 
ministration warned Israel not to take any action against him. 

The “road map” remained alive in theory, but hardly in reality. The res- 
ignation of Prime Minister Abbas in September seemed to signal that the 
Palestinians could not or would not crack down on terror, and the U.S. 
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dropped its previously expressed objections to Israel’s construction of a 
security fence on the West Bank. In a major speech early in November 
on the subject of fostering democracy in the Middle East, President Bush 
once again made no reference to Palestinian-Israeli relations. 

Some American Jewish leaders reacted with alarm when it became 
known that Secretary of State Colin Powell had, on November 2, sent a 
letter to the architects of the so-called Geneva agreement (see below, 
pp. 193-94). This was a plan worked out by private citizens, Israeli and 
Palestinian, for a peace settlement similar to that negotiated, unsuccess- 
fully, by Israel and the Palestinians— with the involvement of President 
Clinton — at Camp David and Taba in 2000-01, an approach repudiated 
by the Sharon government and ostensibly superseded by events. Even 
after a State Department spokesman explained that Powell’s letter had 
not endorsed the specifics of the Geneva plan, the ADL and the ZOA 
publicly rebuked Powell. 

But for some other American Jews, the breakdown of the “road map” 
suggested an opportunity to revive the peace movement that had been 
moribund since the collapse of the Taba talks and Sharon’s election in 
2001. The Forward newspaper (Dec. 5) endorsed the Geneva under- 
standing because “it shows that there is a way out of Israel’s deadly 
mess.” Americans for Peace Now ran a series of newspaper ads touting 
the Geneva option, one bearing a headline stating that there was now 
“Someone to Talk With, Something to Talk About.” The IPF sent a con- 
gratulatory letter Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz after he 
made positive reference to another nongovernmental peace plan pre- 
pared by an Israeli, Ami Ayalon, and a Palestinian, Sari Nusseibeh (see 
below, pp. 192—93). At the biennial of the Union for Reform Judaism (the 
renamed UAHC), the organization’s president, Rabbi Eric Yoffie, de- 
nounced extremist settlers in Gaza and the West Bank for “trying to im- 
pose endless war on Israel and the Jewish people.” Yoffie called on Israel 
to carry out its obligations under the “road map” by freezing settlement 
activity and removing illegal outposts. On December 2, the rabbinical or- 
ganizations of Reform, Conservative, and Reconstructionist Judaism 
joined with Christian and Muslim groups in setting up a new organiza- 
tion, the National Interreligious Leadership Initiative for Peace in the 
Middle East, dedicated to moving the U.S. toward a more active role in 
bringing peace to the region. 

There were also voices that concluded from the stalled peace process 
that the two-state solution was dead, and, since the international com- 
munity would not indefinitely tolerate the denial of Palestinian political 
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aspirations, a binational Jewish/Arab democracy, with members of both 
groups enjoying equal rights, was inevitable. The New York Review of 
Books (Oct. 23) published an essay, “Israel: The Alternative,” suggesting 
such a scenario (see above, p. 79), written by Tony Judt, a Jewish profes- 
sor at New York University. It was quickly seized upon by pro-Palestinian 
elements for whom, explained David A. Harris, executive director of the 
American Jewish Committee, “it’s an attempt to hoist Israel on its own 
democratic petard.” And Harris warned that “this movement is a sober- 
ing reminder that the current status quo can’t continue” (New York Jew- 
ish Week, Nov. 21). 

Ignoring the objections of the Jewish groups that criticized his letter 
of praise, Secretary of State Powell met with the primary authors of the 
Geneva plan, former Israeli justice minister Yossi Beilin and former Pales- 
tinian information minister Yasir Abd Rabbo, in early December. Within 
a few days, Howard Dean, the frontrunner for the 2004 Democratic pres- 
idential nomination, spoke approvingly of the Geneva initiative. Hoping 
to head off an administration endorsement, Gary Bauer, a leader of the 
Christian right, called Geneva a “nightmare scenario” and warned that 
espousing it would cost the administration many Christian votes in the 
next election. 

With the “road map” virtually dead and Geneva a nonstarter for the 
Sharon government, it was unclear how Israel intended to proceed. Ed- 
itor Gary Rosenblatt, writing in the New York Jewish Week (Dec. 12), 
pointed to the “growing numbers of American Jews and friends of Israel 
in high places” who were “frustrated, if not angered, by the lack of 
progress toward peace... .” American Jewish uneasiness and confusion 
were in evidence when some 4,000 representatives of Jewish federations 
from across the country and from Canada came together at the General 
Assembly (GA) of the United Jewish Communities (UJC), which took 
place this year in Jerusalem in November. They politely (but not enthu- 
siastically) applauded Prime Minister Sharon’s remarks, and then lis- 
tened to some of his political opponents urge them to voice their mis- 
givings about the government’s path. In conversations with reporters, 
the Americans expressed discomfort about Israel’s course and lack of 
clarity about its policies, but added that whatever their personal doubts, 
they would not speak out against Israeli policy so long as the Jewish state 
was under siege. Stephen Hoffman, the UJC president and CEO, gave suc- 
cinct expression to this consensus at a news conference; referring to the 
Israeli government, Hoffman said, “We’re going to support whatever 
they do” (Forward, Nov. 21). 
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A national poll conducted for the ADL at the beginning of December 
showed that the broader American public generally supported Israel as 
well, despite uneasiness over its government’s course. Forty percent of the 
national sample sympathized with Israel, as compared to 15 percent who 
sympathized with the Palestinians; asked if the U.S. should back Israel 
even if doing so could increase the possibility of terrorist threats in this 
country, 62 percent responded in the affirmative and 31 percent dis- 
agreed. Nevertheless, only 42 percent thought that Israel and its prime 
minister really wanted long-term peace with the Palestinians, with 36 
percent believing that Israel’s actual intention was “to squeeze the Pales- 
tinians into the smallest territory possible.” 

Before the year was out, Israel’s government embarked on a daring new 
initiative as first, Deputy Prime Minister Ehud Olmert, and then, Prime 
Minister Sharon, announced plans for unilateral withdrawal from Gaza 
and isolated West Bank settlements, and “separation” from the Pales- 
tinians, should it become clear that the latter were not serious negotiat- 
ing partners (see below, pp. 188—90). This bolt out of the blue took 
American Jewry by surprise, and the readjustment of the community’s ad- 
vocacy for Israel to reflect the new policy would be a major theme in 2004. 


CAMPUS CONFLICTS 


Jewish students had felt embattled, indeed intimidated, on many col- 
lege campuses during 2002, as pro-Palestinian forces staged rallies and 
demonstrations decrying Israeli policies and comparing the Jewish state 
to South Africa under apartheid (see AJYB 2003, pp. 122—25). The uni- 
versity was a considerably calmer place for Jews in 2003, partly because 
the level of violence in Israel and territories—a significant catalyst for 
campus incidents— had diminished. One indication of the easing of ten- 
sions was that petitions for university divestment from Israel, a major part 
of the pro-Palestinian effort the previous year, were hardly mentioned in 
2003. 

There was a widespread feeling, as well, that Jewish students had 
learned from their earlier battles and were now better organized and pre- 
pared to defend Israel. AIPAC, along with Hillel: The Foundation for 
Jewish Campus Life, ran a training mission to Israel for student leaders. 
Two national coordinating bodies for Jewish students began operations 
during 2003, the Israel on Campus Coalition, made up of 26 student 
groups spanning the ideological gamut from Orthodox to secular, and the 
North American Jewish Student Alliance, an umbrella organization for 
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Jewish groups on 62 campuses. In addition, Jewish-Arab dialogue groups 
functioned smoothly at a number of universities. To mark the Israel’s 55th 
birthday, Jewish student activists launched a campaign to collect what 
they hoped would be 55,000 signatures to pro-Israel petitions on cam- 
puses across the country; they ended up with many more, and published 
the petitions in college newspapers. 

The highlight of the year for Jewish student activism was “Israel In- 
spires,” a four-day celebration of the Jewish state at Rutgers University 
in New Jersey. Originally conceived to counter a national conference of 
the Palestinian Solidarity Movement planned for the Rutgers campus, 
“Israel Inspires” went ahead in early October even though the pro- 
Palestinian event was moved elsewhere. Largely funded by New Jersey’s 
Jewish federations, the pro-Israel conference drew some 7,000 partici- 
pants from 20 campuses. Featured speakers included the governor of 
New Jersey and both the state’s U.S. senators. 

But the widespread sense of an improved atmosphere for pro-Israel ad- 
vocacy on campus was challenged by Natan Sharansky, Israel’s minister 
for Jerusalem and Diaspora affairs, who visited 13 American campuses 
in September and was appalled both by the virulence shown by demon- 
strators against his government’s policies and the passivity —sometimes 
even hostility — of much of the Jewish student body. Speaking at Rutgers 
just a few weeks before the “Israel Inspires” event there, Sharansky was 
interrupted by a pro-Palestinian Jew in the audience who shouted “End 
the Occupation,” and hit the minister in the face with a cream pie. At 
Boston University, a bomb threat almost forced cancellation of his sched- 
uled talk. Students at Ivy League universities told him that courses on 
the Middle East presented only the Arab point of view, and that they 
feared being subject to ridicule or worse if they spoke up in class for Is- 
rael. After Sharansky returned to Israel and reported his experiences to 
Prime Minister Sharon, all cabinet minister were instructed to make col- 
lege campuses part of their itineraries on all trips to the U.S. 

However, a number of knowledgeable observers—including the in- 
terim director of Hillel, Avraham Infeld—disagreed with Sharansky’s di- 
agnosis. They argued that students dissenting from the policies of Israel’s 
government (supporting a freeze on settlements, for example, or favor- 
ing restarting negotiations with the Palestinian Authority) were not nec- 
essarily anti-Israel, and suggested that a more positive approach, with 
greater tolerance for dissent and diversity of views within the Jewish 
campus community, would, in the end, strengthen Israel’s cause. 

This internal Jewish debate over how to present Israel’s case on cam- 
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pus exploded in physical violence at the University of California at Los 
Angeles (UCLA) at the end of October. After a speech by the noted Har- 
vard law professor Alan Dershowitz, an argument took place between 
Rachel Neuwirth, a pro-Israel activist, and the campus Hillel rabbi, 
Chaim Seidler-Feller, a critic of the Sharon government’s policies. Ap- 
parently enraged when Neuwirth called him worse than a kapo (Jew who 
worked for the Nazis) for sympathizing with Palestinian grievances, 
Seidler-Feller allegedly pushed and kicked the woman, who complained 
to campus police. The rabbi subsequently apologized and agreed to at- 
tend anger-management classes. 


Domestic Tensions: Money and Priorities 


The widespread impression that wealthy Jewish donors gave relatively 
small amounts of money to Jewish causes received empirical confirma- 
tion in 2003. A study entitled “Mega-Gifts in American Jewish Philan- 
thropy,” written by Gary Tobin, Jeffrey Solomon, and Alex Karp, and 
sponsored by the Institute for Jewish and Community Research in San 
Francisco, found that 22 percent of Americans who gave a single grant 
of at least $10 million to a charity were Jewish. But such “mega-donors” 
gave, on average, just 10 percent of their philanthropic dollars to Jewish 
institutions. 

These findings were released at a time when the Jewish community was 
straining to meet unforeseen demands. As the downturn in the American 
economy continued through 2003, unemployed Jews—many of whom 
had worked in middle management or high-tech —looked to synagogues, 
federations, and other Jewish organizations for help. They needed emer- 
gency loans to pay for basic needs and leads in finding jobs, and many 
felt compelled to ask for discounts on dues and tuition. In Jewish com- 
munities across the U.S., Jewish organizations of all kinds advertised 
their support groups, interest-free loan funds, resume banks, retraining 
classes, and networking opportunities. The crisis was especially sharp in 
the New York City area, where the disruption caused by the 9/11 attacks 
added an extra dimension of economic hardship. 

The economic situation provided the backdrop for a serious split within 
the organized Jewish community over the Bush administration’s plans for 
reducing taxes. United Jewish Communities, representing the world of the 
federations, argued that this was not a Jewish issue, and therefore stayed 
out of the battle. But the Reform and Conservative synagogue groups — 
the UAHC and the United Synagogue of Conservative Judaism— saw it 
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as a matter of social justice, and therefore very much a Jewish issue. They 
therefore announced opposition to the tax cuts, arguing that they pro- 
vided disproportionate benefits for the wealthy at a time when govern- 
ment programs for the poor and unemployed were being cut. 

The budgetary strain on Jewish communal resources also stimulated 
unusual attention to the salaries of the top professionals managing Jew- 
ish institutions. The October 2 issue of the Chronicle of Philanthropy in- 
cluded a survey of management of not-for-profit organizations that 
showed Jewish federation executives in large cities receiving salaries of 
around $200,000, which, combined with benefits and expense allowances, 
actually approached $400,000. The financial packages of executives in 
other Jewish organizations were similar, and both were far larger than 
those at comparable Christian charities. While some observers argued that 
the high salaries were necessary to attract talented executives, and that 
donors tended to take more seriously professionals who earned what 
they did, others considered the pay scales unconscionable at a time when 
the Jewish organizations were increasingly hard put to meet the needs of 
the unfortunate. 


UNITED JEWIsH COMMUNITIES 


United Jewish Communities (UJC) was created in 1999 through a 
merger of the Council of Jewish Federations, United Jewish Appeal, and 
United Israel Appeal to be the “central address” of American Jewry, al- 
locating funding and determining communal priorities. But controversy 
persisted over its performance. Areas of dispute included the apportion- 
ment of allocations between domestic and overseas Jewish needs, and 
within the overseas category, Israel’s appropriate share; the degree of 
control exercised by the federations; the relatively weak role of the reli- 
gious movements in the organization; and the failure to achieve budgetary 
reductions that had been expected from the merger. The postponed re- 
lease of the 2001 National Jewish Population Survey, sponsored by the 
UIC, and the doubts cast on its validity added yet another complaint 
about the organization’s mode of operation (see below, pp. 114-16). 

Local federations were restive. Expressing the views of many, the Jew- 
ish Federation of Greater Houston sent a letter to UJC leaders on Jan- 
uary 31 calling that body a “national system that had lost its way,” and 
raised the possibility that the federation would stop paying dues. Later 
in the year, the United Federation of Tidewater (Virginia), which had al- 
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ready stopped paying dues, defied the UJC by sending its overseas money 
directly to the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (JDC) and 
the Jewish Agency for Israel. 

During the year, the UJC was often in the news. In January, it an- 
nounced the closing of the Trust for Jewish Philanthropy, an initiative set 
up in 2000 to fund creative, innovative projects in the Jewish community. 
The reason given for the move was budgetary, but some of those involved 
in UJC expressed deep displeasure, especially representatives of women’s 
organizations who had expected the trust to become an incubator for pro- 
grams to enhance the role of women in the community. 

In February, the JDC, which received about 25 percent of UJC funds 
for its extensive programs that helped Jewish communities around the 
world, sent letters directly to local federations asking for additional emer- 
gency funds to be used in Argentina and the former Soviet Union, by- 
passing the UJC allocations process. In a February 28 letter to the JDC, 
UJC leaders complained that such actions “only serve to subvert our na- 
tional effort.” 

That same month, UJC announced that its “Renaissance and Renewal” 
activities— aimed at strengthening Jewish identity — would no longer be 
conducted together with the Jewish Educational Service of North Amer- 
ica (JESNA), and appointed Rabbi Sheldon Zimmerman to head the de- 
partment. A former pulpit rabbi, Zimmerman had resigned the presidency 
of Hebrew Union College in 2001 after accusations of sexual misconduct 
led to his suspension from the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

Several times during the year, UJC and Israel locked horns. On June 
1, Prime Minister Sharon unleashed a verbal attack at his weekly cabi- 
net meeting, charging that the American Jewish organization’s use of im- 
ages of starving Israelis as a fund-raising technique “harms Israel’s na- 
tional strength and damages the country in the perception of Jews 
overseas.” Instead, the cabinet urged American Jewish philanthropies to 
emphasize the costs of immigrant absorption, Zionist education, and 
land development in their appeals to potential donors. In November 
came word that the UJC might cut its allocation to the Jewish Agency 
for Israel, since immigration absorption, which the agency paid for, had 
declined substantially. But Prime Minister Sharon intervened to maintain 
its level of funding. 

The UJC launched a search for a new president in 2003; the term of 
the incumbent, Stephen Hoffman, was due to expire in June 2004. In April 
2003, the UJC board chairman, James Tisch, president of Loew’s Corp., 
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was named chairman of the Conference of Presidents of Major Jewish 
Organizations, succeeding Mortimer Zuckerman. Tisch was the first head 
of an umbrella organization to hold this post. 


Denominational Developments 


OrTHODOX JUDAISM 


Yeshiva University, the flagship educational institution of American 
Orthodoxy, welcomed a new president in 2003, 52-year-old Richard Joel. 
The choice of Joel, who was neither a rabbi nor an academician, to suc- 
ceed Norman Lamm— who, like the two previous presidents, was both— 
aroused considerable controversy in 2002 (see AJYB 2003, p. 128). Joel 
came to the job after a highly successful 13-year tenure heading Hillel, 
the Jewish campus organization. In a number of interviews with reporters, 
Joel avoided involvement in the modernist-vs.-traditionalist debates that 
roiled Yeshiva and the centrist Orthodoxy that it served. Instead, he em- 
phasized the need to make the university more student-friendly, and 
spoke of utilizing the same “big tent” approach that had worked at Hil- 
lel to manage the ideological divisions within Yeshiva, an institution that 
included secular undergraduate and graduate divisions as well as a rab- 
binical school. 

That rabbinical school, indeed, faced new competition from Yeshiva 
Chovevei Torah, founded in 2001 in New York City by Rabbi Avi Weiss, 
which ordained its first two rabbis in 2003. Weiss’s school advertised it- 
self as an exponent of “open Orthodoxy,” emphasizing pastoral skills and 
the development of collegial relationships with all sectors of the Jewish 
community. Since both of the graduates found jobs and several students 
still in the program received prestigious rabbinic internships, the school’s 
backers expressed the hope that Chovevei Torah, with its relatively lib- 
eral approach, might, over time, alter the face of the Orthodox rabbinate. 

There were numerous reports during the year that Orthodox singles 
were having trouble finding marriage partners. The shift, in recent years, 
to more stringent religious standards meant a virtual end to mixed-gender 
social gatherings and greater reliance on introductions by third parties. 
This system spawned a “checklist” mentality whereby singles would not 
even meet unless the prospective date could satisfactorily answer, through 
the good offices of the intermediary, a battery of personal questions that 
could appear petty and irrelevant. “Who’d have ever thought,” asked 
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Debra Nussbaum Cohen in the New York Jewish Week (Mar. 7), “that 
the type of shoes one wears would become a dating issue for anyone but 
a foot fetishist?” Inevitably, alternatives to the new system began spring- 
ing up: Orthodox-only Webs sites for single Jews to connect via cyber- 
space; sessions of “eight-minute” round-robin dating, whereby one might 
meet, very briefly, several eligible singles in the course of an hour; and 
even an organization calling itself End the Madness, dedicated to find- 
ing “normal” ways for young Orthodox Jews to meet. 

Challenges to Orthodoxy on the secular college campus received sen- 
sationalistic coverage in June due to an item posted on the Internet by 
two graduate students, one at Harvard and the other at MIT. Entitled “A 
Parent’s Guide to Orthodox Assimilation on University Campuses,” it 
sought to alert readers to the fact that even many graduates of Orthodox 
day schools, some of whom spent a year studying at an Israeli yeshivah 
before college, give up Jewish observance and belief under the influence 
of “the forces of campus life” —social pressures, time pressures, sexual 
temptation, and intellectual challenges for which they were unprepared. 
Ironically, this warning came at a time when American universities were 
showing an unprecedented degree of accommodation to the religious 
needs of the Orthodox. 

Edah, an organization created in 1996 to further the ideology of mod- 
ern Orthodoxy, held its third international conference in February in 
New York City. Its theme was “Relationships in the Era of Democracy 
and Terror,” and around 1,000 people participated. Both cochairs were 
women, symbolizing the central role that Orthodox feminism played in 
contemporary modern Orthodoxy. Indeed, considerable attention was de- 
voted to women’s issues, especially finding ways to free agunot, women 
who were denied religious divorces by their husbands. 

One item that was not on the Edah agenda came to fore in November, 
when communal dismay over the prospective release of Mel Gibson’s 
film The Passion of the Christ (see above, pp. 75—76) brought calls for re- 
considering the traditional Orthodox ban on theological dialogue with 
Christians. In light of a perceived need to educate Christians about why 
so many Jews were distraught over this cinematic portrayal of the cruci- 
fixion, Rabbi Eugene Korn, who had been interfaith director for the 
ADL at the onset of the Gibson affair but resigned soon thereafter, sug- 
gested that the opposition to dialogue enunciated by Rabbi Joseph B. 
Soloveitchik in the 1960s and still adhered to in Orthodox circles was ob- 
solete. Korn said that Soloveitchik had never intended his ruling to be a 
matter of Jewish law but rather “a policy decision,” and since the Catholic 
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Church had drastically revised its view of Jews and now repudiated all 
forms of anti-Semitism, the ban should no longer apply. Within the Or- 
thodox world, Korn was seconded in his view only by the few Orthodox 
rabbis already engaged in interreligious dialogue. 

Speculation about the future of the Lubavitch (Chabad) Hassidic 
movement had been swirling since the death, in 1994, of its leader, Rabbi 
Menachem Mendel Schneerson, at the age of 92. Although he died child- 
less and did not designate an heir, the movement, now run in a more de- 
centralized way from its Brooklyn headquarters, flourished. Often, it was 
the local Chabad rabbi who constituted the only Jewish presence in re- 
mote locations around the globe. Troubling the movement, however, was 
the vexed issue of messianism: an indeterminate number of Lubavitch- 
ers believed that their rabbi would return from the grave and announce 
himself as the messiah. Many outside the movement felt that this doc- 
trine, so reminiscent of early Christianity, placed its adherents—and 
thus, arguably, much of Chabad — outside the pale of Orthodox Judaism. 
Of great help in burnishing the reputation of Lubavitch was the publi- 
cation, in 2003, of The Rebbe’s Army: Inside the World of Chabad- 
Lubavitch, by journalist Sue Fishkoff. A self-described nonobservant Jew 
who interviewed many of Chabad’s emissaries in far-off places, Fishkoff 
presented the movement’s outreach efforts in a highly positive light, and 
downplayed the significance of the controversy over messianism. 


CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM 


The great debate in the Conservative movement over whether homo- 
sexuals might be ordained as rabbis (and also whether Conservative rab- 
bis might perform gay commitment ceremonies) intensified during 2003. 
The student body of the Jewish Theological Seminary (JTS), the Con- 
servative rabbinical school, was thought to be largely in favor of remov- 
ing the traditional taboo on gay rabbis, and in late 2002 the president of 
the United Synagogue of Conservative Judaism, the movement’s lay arm, 
publicly agreed. An unscientific poll conducted early in 2003 over Ravnet, 
the Web site of the Conservative rabbinate, indicated that about two- 
thirds of the rabbis endorsed the ordination of homosexuals. Opposition 
came from the traditionalists in the movement, who saw no way of over- 
riding or reinterpreting Jewish law’s condemnation of homosexuality, 
and from the JTS chancellor, Dr. Ismar Schorsch, who feared that press- 
ing this issue could lead to a schism. 

The ultimate decision on whether to admit known homosexuals into 
the rabbinical school, however, was in the hands of the movement’s Com- 
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mittee on Jewish Law and Standards. When it held its first meeting of the 
year at JTS is early March, students let their feelings be known through 
a “learn-in” on the topic of sexual orientation and Jewish law. In a sur- 
prising move, the committee headed off a confrontation by not elevating 
to its chairmanship Rabbi Elliott Dorff, a vocal gay-rights advocate who 
had been slated to be the new chairman. Instead, the incumbent, Rabbi 
Kassel Abelson, considered a traditionalist, would continue in office. 
While some observers saw this as a defeat for the forces of change, oth- 
ers took the opposite tack, suggesting that a committee decision to over- 
turn the ban on gays would be more likely to gain acceptance if it came 
under the chairmanship of Abelson rather then the outspoken Dorff. 
Meanwhile, for Conservative congregations throughout the country, 
rabbinic officiation at gay commitment ceremonies was of more imme- 
diate relevance than the sexual orientation of rabbis. Although no firm 
data were available, an estimated 80 Conservative rabbis defied their 
movement’s rule and performed such ceremonies, relying on the flexibil- 
ity that the Committee on Jewish Law and Standards gave to individual 
rabbis in handling sensitive matters on a case-by-case basis. 
Controversy of quite a different sort erupted in February, when the ad- 
ministration of JTS announced that students would no longer write ar- 
ticles of Torah commentary for Divrei Ha Yamim, a newsletter published 
by the school. The decision was triggered by the submission of a student 
article accusing Israel of “ongoing human-rights violations,” the refusal 
of the Office of Student Life to publish it, and the resignation-in-protest 
of the paid student editor. A JTS spokesperson explained that the 
newsletter “has never been, nor was it intended to be, a forum for polit- 
ical discussion.” Jill Jacobs, the offending student, complained of “the 
virtual absence of space... . for open and honest discussion about Israel.” 
Even as it coped with challenges from advocates of change, the Con- 
servative movement, or at least a number of its top leaders, continued to 
push for a more serious commitment to prayer and ritual. April 15 was 
the release date for Or Hadash, the first Conservative prayer book with 
extensive historical, literary, and philosophical commentary reflecting the 
movement’s theology. It was the work of Rabbi Reuven Hammer, presi- 
dent of the Rabbinical Assembly, and was a response to complaints from 
some rabbis that congregant seeking a deeper prayer experience were 
coming to synagogue carrying the Orthodox “Artscroll” prayer book, 
since there was no Conservative counterpart. 
The movement’s ambiguous relationship to Jewish ritual— it was of- 
ficially a Halakhic movement and thus bound by traditional law, but rel- 
atively few Conservative Jews lived Halakhic lives— became the object 
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of embarrassing public satire in June. That was when the popular HBO 
television hit “Sex and the City” aired an episode in which the Jewish 
boyfriend of one of the lead characters, an Episcopalian woman, says that 
he cannot marry a non-Jew, and then orders pork. When she asks about 
the apparent contradiction, he replies: “I’m not kosher; ’m Conserva- 
tive.” Leaders of the movement complained that this was a slur, since one 
must keep kosher to be a good Conservative Jew. But the gap between the 
rules and actual behavior (some three-quarters of Conservative Jews, in 
a 1996 survey, reported not keeping kosher) led New York Times reporter 
Joyce Purnick to conclude (June 30): “Aha! Perhaps what’s really going 
on is that ‘Sex’ got a bit of awkward reality right.” 

At the biennial convention of the movement’s United Synagogue, held 
in Dallas in late October, strengthening Jewish observance was a major 
theme. To be sure, delegates were treated to a debate over the vexed issue 
of homosexuality, but Conservative leaders stressed the maintenance of 
Halakhic standards as the overriding priority for Conservative Jews. 
Chancellor Schorsch was especially outspoken, surprising just about 
everyone by declaring the movement’s decision in 1950 to allow driving 
to the synagogue on the Sabbath a mistake; by making it unnecessary to 
live within walking distance of a synagogue, he argued, that permissive 
ruling made it impossible to create a Conservative “Shabbos commu- 
nity.” Other Conservative rabbis sharply disagreed with his assessment. 

The biennial took place under the cloud of recently released data from 
the latest National Jewish Population Survey indicating that the per- 
centage of American households affiliated with a synagogue that con- 
sidered themselves Conservative dropped ten points in the past decade, 
from 43 percent in 1990 to 33 percent in 2000 (see below, p. 115). The 
movement had now fallen into second place behind Reform, which had 
39 percent. Reactions of Conservative leaders ran the gamut. Some de- 
nied that there had been any decline; others, who acknowledged the trend, 
blamed it on the difficulty of competing with Reform, which made min- 
imal requirements and accepted people who were non-Jews according to 
Halakhah; and yet others talked of how difficult it was for a religiously 
centrist movement to articulate a clear and compelling message. 


REFORM JUDAISM 


Meeting in Minneapolis in November for its biennial convention, the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations (UAHC), which represented 
the 900 synagogues affiliated with the Reform movement—now the 
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largest stream of Judaism in America— officially renamed itself the 
Union for Reform Judaism (URJ). The movement thus recognized, be- 
latedly, two changes that had occurred since the founding of the UAHC 
in 1873: it did not encompass all of American Jewry but only its Reform 
wing, and the decline of anti-Semitic stereotyping made it no longer nec- 
essary to eschew use of the word “Judaism” in favor of the sanitized des- 
ignation of “Hebrew.” 

An important work on the movement was published in 2003, Ameri- 
can Reform Judaism: An Introduction, by Dana Evan Kaplan. Providing 
the first book-length treatment of contemporary Reform, Kaplan high- 
lighted two major thrusts: a greater interest in ritual practice, and a sig- 
nificant commitment to outreach and inclusiveness so as to attract in- 
termarried families. The ritual was certainly evident at the biennial in 
Minneapolis, where many of the participants donned kippot and prayer 
shawls at prayer services, which were conducted largely in Hebrew. 

But the outreach thrust appeared undermined as the year began by a 

- UAHC budget-cutting decision announced on December 15, 2002, elim- 
inating the positions of 13 part-time regional coordinators who provided 
services for interfaith families. The cuts would take effect March 31, 
2003. The move drew strong criticism from the 150-member Pacific As- 
sociation of Reform Rabbis, rabbis from other regions of the country, and 
the Internet advocacy group InterfaithFamily.com. UAHC officials de- 
nied any diminution in the movement’s commitment to outreach, but, 
given the reality of the organization’s $2-million deficit, urged rabbis and 
congregations to raise the money for outreach independently. Indeed, the 
continuing widespread availability of outreach programs at the local level 
showed that Reform outreach was not dependent on regional coordina- 
tors. For example, by year’s end all 11 of the Reform synagogues in Man- 
hattan were offering “A Taste of Judaism” (and spending the money to 
advertise it in the New York Times). A three-session program for those 
considering conversion to Judaism, it drew hundreds of people. 

As for inclusiveness, Reform achieved two new breakthroughs in 2003. 
In March, Hebrew Union College (HUC), the movement’s seminary, ad- 
mitted its first transgender rabbinical student. “Yes, we did have to stop 
and think about this situation,” explained the school’s director of ad- 
missions, “but the real question was ‘is he a qualified candidate the way 
others are,’ and the answer was, ‘certainly.’ ” The next month, Rabbi Janet 
Marder became the first female president of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis (CCAR), the Reform rabbinical organization. With 
her election, three of the top six CCAR posts were held by women. 
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The Reform commitment to inclusiveness raised a troubling dilemma 
for HUC when Rev. Fred Phelps, an opponent of homosexual rights, said 
he would picket the seminary’s Cincinnati campus to protest Reform’s 
support for the recognition of civil gay marriages. HUC canceled regu- 
lar classes that day and, anticipating the arrival of Phelps, held a teach- 
in to discuss Jewish teachings on the equal dignity of all human beings. 
Phelps did not show up, and some suggested that HUC had afforded the © 
gay-basher something of a victory by letting his empty threat disrupt the 
school’s schedule. 


SECULAR JUDAISM 


Humanistic Judaism, the 40-year-old movement that explicitly repu- 
diated the idea of a transcendent God and celebrated Judaism as a cul- 
ture rather than a religion, underwent a transition with the retirement of 
its founder and leader. On June 27, Rabbi Sherwin Wine stepped down 
from his pulpit at the Birmingham Temple, in a suburb of Detroit, where 
he had founded the movement in 1963. There were now some 40 Hu- 
manistic congregations across the country. Wine planned to continue as 
dean of the International Institute for Secular Humanistic Judaism, 
which trained rabbis to serve such communities. 

There was reason to believe that nontheistic Judaism had a future in 
the U.S. Recent surveys indicated that close to half of American Jews did 
not identify with Orthodox, Conservative, Reform, or Reconstructionist 
Judaism, and, according to the 2002 study of Jews in the New York area, 
the percentage of Jews in the metropolis who considered themselves sec- 
ular or of no religion had almost doubled in ten years. With funding from 
Felix Posen, a philanthropist based in London, a Center for Cultural Ju- 
daism opened in New York City in 2003. It featured courses on Jewish 
culture, advertised the availability of grant money for university pro- 
grams on secular Judaism, and sought to arouse public awareness that 
there were ways of living Jewishly without a religious worldview. 


DENOMINATIONAL RELATIONS 


Reverberations over the book One People, Two Worlds, published in Oc- 
tober 2002, continued into early 2003. The volume was made up of e- 
mails exchanged between two rabbis, one Reform (Ammiel Hirsch) and 
the other haredi Orthodox (Yosef Reinman), who came to respect if not 
agree with one another in the course of their correspondence. The book 
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was released with the understanding that the two rabbis would go on a 
joint 17-city promotional tour. But certain Orthodox leaders denounced 
the project for implying that Reform might constitute a legitimate Jew- 
ish option, and Reinman pulled out of the tour (see AJYB 2003, p. 138). 

Another Orthodox-Reform contretemps occurred in late February, 
when the haredi acting mayor of Jerusalem, Uri Lupolianski, canceled a 
previously scheduled meeting at his office with a delegation from the 
HUC board of governors. The mayor’s office said that he was unavail- 
able and there was no other time he could meet with the group. Rabbi 
David Ellenson, the HUC president and leader of the delegation, had no 
doubt that Lupolianski had succumbed to pressure from the haredi com- 
munity not to show any sign of recognition to the Reform movement. 
“This ‘non-meeting,’ ” Ellenson charged, “radiates an aura of exclusion 
that ill serves our people” (Forward, Mar. 7). 

On the West Coast, five years of negotiations culminated on June 2 
with the establishment of an interdenominational bet din (religious court) 
for processing conversions. The regional rabbinic organizations of the 
Conservative, Reform, and Reconstructionist movements agreed upon a 
joint procedure whereby the candidate for conversion might study with 
the rabbi of his or her choice, and then undergo a ritual procedure ac- 
ceptable to all the participating denominations. The Orthodox rabbinate 
refused to take part on the grounds that non-Orthodox rabbis, by virtue 
of their unacceptable theological beliefs, were not qualified to handle 
conversions, 

In light of Orthodoxy’s reluctance to accept the legitimacy of other 
forms of Judaism, it came as something of a shock when, in late spring, 
the haredi Agudath Israel organization called on the UJC, the secular um- 
brella body of the American federations, to make up the funding for 
newborn Israeli babies that had been cut back by the Israeli government. 
Such a step would, in essence, have had American Jewry, overwhelmingly 
non-Orthodox, subsidize the growth of haredi families in Israel, since 
these were producing most of the newborns. A Forward editorial (June 
6) labeled this “chutzpah,” and UJC commented that such an allocation 
was not within its mandate. 

On the positive side of the ledger, a significant new interdenomina- 
tional initiative took place on September 14 in the form of a day of Jew- 
ish study at the Skirball Center at Temple Emanu-E]l in New York City. 
Called Lishmah (study for its own sake) and taking inspiration from the 
similar British program Limmud, it featured a dozen relatively young rab- 
bis from all of the movements presenting classes and leading discussions 
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on Jewish themes. Funded by UJA-Federation of New York, it drew 
more than 12,000 people, and the organizers expected it to become an an- 
nual feature of the city’s Jewish cultural scene. Yet despite the participa- 
tion of some Orthodox rabbis and lay people, no Orthodox organization 
officially endorsed it. 


Fostering Jewish Identity 


Opinions continued to vary widely over the prospects for Jewish con- 
tinuity in America. At one extreme, pessimists bemoaned what they saw 
as widespread apathy among young people about their Jewish heritage. 
In early May, a report sponsored by three Jewish family foundations was 
released, based on focus groups conducted by the noted opinion re- 
searcher Frank Luntz with young Jews in New York and Los Angeles. He 
found that while in most cases Jewish identity was important to these peo- 
ple, they felt very distant from the organized Jewish community and 
mainstream Jewish religion and culture. A meeting convened in New 
York by the Wilstein Institute of Jewish Policy Studies a few weeks later 
brought together 28 Jewish leaders from around the country to discuss 
the findings. According to journalist Gary Rosenblatt, who was present, 
those around the table felt that there was little to attract Jews to affiliate: 
the community carried out its tasks in a mediocre way, discouraged new 
ideas, and did not reach out to younger potential leaders. “Many of the 
best and brightest Jewish talents,” Rosenblatt reported participants as 
agreeing, “see the process as frustrating and limited ....” (New York Jew- 
ish Week, May 30). 

But a different message emerged from quarters outside the organiza- 
tional mainstream. Typical of this alternative assessment was another 
conference in May that took place in Los Angeles under the sponsorship 
of the National Foundation for Jewish Culture and UCLA. It projected 
an upbeat picture of American Jewish life, as the 18 writers, artists, film- 
makers, and scholars who served as panelists spoke enthusiastically about 
a renaissance of Jewish culture. 

To judge by the attention lavished by the media, the growth industry 
of American Jewish culture was Kabbalah, Jewish mysticism. Kabbalah 
continued to find adherents in the most unlikely places, as celebrities, Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish—such as Madonna, Sandra Bernhard, and Mick 
Jagger — participated in its rituals. A number of organizations promoted 
and sponsored such activity. One of the best known was the Kabbalah 
Centre, based in New York City with 50 branches around the world, 
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which claimed to teach the innermost secrets of the universe. It attracted 
devoted followers— especially in Hollywood —and, because it sold red 
strings (allegedly a good-luck charm) and bottles of “holy water,” was 
suspected in some quarters of taking financial advantage of gullible peo- 
ple. Another group promoting Jewish mysticism was Aleph: Alliance for 
Jewish Renewal, which saw itself as transmitting the traditions of Euro- 
pean Hassidism through religious services, classes and weekend retreats, 
and ordained rabbis it certified as experts in spirituality. 

Certain religious observances discarded by the great majority of Amer- 
ican Jews were making a comeback. The immersion of women in a mikveh 
(ritual bath), an element of Orthodox practice long ago abandoned as 
primitive and sexist by non-Orthodox Jews, was now on the upsurge, not 
just for married women to mark the menstrual cycle, but for anyone 
going through a crisis or change in personal circumstances. Mikveh, in 
the eyes of its new enthusiasts, was “an emotional, spiritual experience 
...a full-body experience, emerging anew and starting anew” (New York 
Jewish Week, Nov. 28). Sabbath observance got a good press as well, per- 
haps still benefiting from the publicity given to Sen. Joseph Lieberman’s 
regular Saturday timeouts from campaigning when he ran for vice pres- 
ident in 2000. Surely no one a generation earlier could have imagined that 
an article with the title “Bring Back the Sabbath: Why Even the Most Sec- 
ular Need a Ritualized Day of Rest,” by Judith Shulevitz, would appear 
on March 2, 2003, not in a Jewish publication, but in the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine. 

There were other advocates of Jewish revival who did not stress the 
mystical or the ritual. One was Rabbi Irwin Kula, president of CLAL, 
the National Jewish Center for Learning and Leadership, who, together 
with a staff of other CLAL rabbis, conducted classes and conferences 
around the country aimed at buttressing Jewish identity by showing the 
depth and relevance of Jewish wisdom for the society at large. Kula ex- 
plained, “Rather than use Judaism to make Jews Jewish, we are using the 
spirit of Judaism to enhance the ethical culture of America. The byprod- 
uct of that is that Jews will want to become Jews.” On May 4, Kula 
launched “Simple Wisdom,” a 13-week television show on PBS, to pub- 
licize his approach. A more radical strategy for Jewish renewal came 
from media critic Douglas Rushkoff, whose book, Nothing Sacred: The 
Truth about Judaism, argued against mysticism — indeed, against reli- 
gion entirely —and for a completely secular understanding of the Jewish 
tradition. Rushkoff urged Jews to stop worrying about their falling num- 
bers and rising intermarriage rates, and instead stress the social teach- 
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ings inherent in Judaism. He wrote: “Judaism doesn’t teach faith, it 
teaches active participation . . . . Judaism’s emphasis on iconoclasm, ab- 
stract monotheism and social justice,” he went on, “makes it a potentially 
valuable resource to a world on the brink of adopting their opposites.” 
Rushkoff drew large audiences of young people at speaking engagements 
to promote his book. Critics charged that his approach could lead to the 
disappearance of Judaism as a distinct religion, a possibility he ac- 
knowledged but viewed with equanimity. 

Another initiative to make Judaism relevant to the young and the sec- 
ular was Nextbook, a project funded by the Keren Keshet-Rainbow 
Foundation. This involved, first, the preparation of attractively designed 
reading lists of some 300 Jewish books of all kinds, and sending the lists, 
together with copies of the books, to public libraries around the coun- 
try. There were also public readings by a number of the featured authors 
in various communities, a Web site, and plans for a series of new books 
by secular Jewish intellectuals dealing with topics in Jewish history and 
thought. The entire enterprise was guided by a desire to present the Jew- 
ish literary heritage as “nonthreatening.” 

The question of how to transmit Jewish identity in America was ad- 
dressed dramatically on November 19 at the General Assembly of the 
UJC, meeting in Jerusalem, by philanthropist Michael Steinhardt, who 
announced the creation of a “Fund for Our Jewish Future.” Steinhardt 
pledged $10 million to start it, and challenged others to come up with an 
additional $90 million. A long-time supporter of innovative approaches 
to encourage Jewish continuity (such as Makor, a Jewish cultural center 
in Manhattan, and Birthright Israel, which provided free trips to Israel 
for Jewish young people), Steinhardt declared that Jewish education was 
the highest priority for world Jewry—even more important than fight- 
ing anti-Semitism. He asserted that, with the exception of the Orthodox, 
the Jewish religious streams had failed, and proposed an educational em- 
phasis on Jewish peoplehood rather than religion. In his presentation, 
Steinhardt recommended only one specific program: a voucher to be 
given each Jewish family upon the birth of child, to be used later for Jew- 
ish nursery-school education and, later on, a trip to Israel. 

Although his speech in Jerusalem was greeted with a standing ovation, 
Steinhardt’s proposal drew criticism on numerous fronts. The ADL, ar- 
ticulating the sentiments of the defense organizations, did not feel that 
Jewish education should come at the expense of weakening the battle 
against anti-Semitism. Even many who agreed with Steinhardt’s cultural 
priorities criticized him for not consulting federation leaders and educa- 
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tors before launching his campaign. The Orthodox, for their part, argued 
that secular Jewish education was a waste of time and resources. Their 
view was largely embraced by Rabbi Eric Yoffie, president of the Union 
for Reform Judaism, who, in a piece titled “Steinhardt’s Folly” (New 
York Jewish Week, Dec. 26), claimed that “there will be no educational 
renewal without religious renewal, and neither will happen without the 
equal partnership and full cooperation of the synagogue world.” 

The Steinhardt proposal got its most enthusiastic welcome from the 
Center for Cultural Judaism, which promoted the teaching of secular 
forms of Jewishness. Felix Posen, its chief financial backer, promised $10 
million from his foundation for Steinhardt’s fund, but only if half the 
total raised were targeted to unaffiliated Jews who identified as secular. 

Fundamental questions that surely had to be answered in launching any 
such large-scale initiative were who, in 2003, was a Jew, and how he or 
she differed from any one else. The full acceptance of Jews in American 
life and the widespread phenomenon of intermarriage had created a sit- 
uation in which one of the 2004 Democratic presidential aspirants was a 
Jew, and four others had Jewish family connections (for details, see above, 
pp. 38-39). Blurring of cultural lines was also proceeding apace. “For- 
get Rye Bread, You Don’t Have to Be Jewish to Eat Kosher,” was the head- 
line of an article on the front page of the New York Times business sec- 
tion (June 28), which described the new availability of kosher products 
of all kinds in chain stores serving communities around the country with 
few if any Jews; 28 percent of the country’s population, according to a 
survey conducted by Mintel Consumer Intelligence, reported to have 
knowingly purchased a kosher product. And just a month earlier (May 
31), the Times reported on a trend with potentially revolutionary impli- 
cations for the future: the number of Americans who identified as Jews 
without having been born Jewish or converting was growing steadily; 
many of them were married to Jews. 

Several Jewish cultural events during the year were of particular note. 
“Entertaining America,” an exhibit at the Jewish Museum in New York, 
was devoted to the central role of Jews in American entertainment from 
the early nickelodeons through Seinfeld. It provided considerable infor- 
mation about the great contributions Jews made to the industry, as well 
as insight into the changing image, and self-image, of Jews in America. 

Launching the commemoration to mark 350 years of Jewish settlement 
in North America (the first boatload arrived in New Amsterdam in Sep- 
tember, 1654), the Milken Family Foundation announced the creation of 
the Milken Archive of American Jewish Music that would produce and 
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make available recordings of the classics of the community’s musical 
past, ranging from cantorial selections to klezmer, songs of the Yiddish 
theater, operas, and classical pieces. To launch the project, the Jewish The- 
ological Seminary, in cooperation with the archive, held a gala five-day 
conference, “Only in America,” in November, which featured perfor- 
mances and discussions about the history and the future of Jewish music 
in America. 

In March, the City University of New York, the Feinstein Center for 
American Jewish History at Temple University, and the American Jew- 
ish Committee sponsored a conference in New York City on the evolu- 
tion and impact of Commentary magazine since its founding in 1945. 
Among other themes, speakers analyzed the magazine’s political shift 
from liberal to neoconservative and its influence on Washington policy- 
makers. 


Holocaust-Related Issues 


The Jewish community was torn, in 2003, over how to distribute the 
funds collected for Holocaust survivors that were “discretionary,” not ear- 
marked for specific individuals or institutions. The formula used for 
decades by the Conference on Jewish Material Claims Against Germany 
(popularly known as the Claims Conference) — 80 percent for needy sur- 
vivors and the other 20 percent for projects of remembrance, education, 
and documentation—came under fire from the Jewish Council for Pub- 
lic Affairs in February, as the JCPA plenum voted that all of the money 
should go to indigent survivors. 

The Claims Conference responded by promising to review its proce- 
dures, but at the meeting of its board of directors in July the old 80/20 
division was approved once more, unanimously, enraging a number of the 
survivor organizations, which asserted that there were many, old and 
sick, who urgently needed help. Their position was buttressed on Octo- 
ber 2, when Judah Gribetz, the special master assigned to the litigation 
involving Swiss banks that held the money of Holocaust-era Jews, argued 
for giving all the unclaimed funds, $668 million, to survivors. 

But Gribetz raised a hornet’s nest by suggesting that the great bulk of 
the money should go to survivors living in Eastern Europe, who, he felt, 
were most in need. American survivor groups challenged this assessment 
and demanded that at least 25 percent go to people living in the U.S., on 
the grounds that a quarter of all survivors were there. Complicating the 
picture even more were claims from Israel that its survivor population was 
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being shortchanged, and a demand from the Israeli government for “fair” 
representation on the governing bodies of the Claims Conference. 

Another dispute during the year had to do with the construction of a 
memorial at the site of the Belzec death camp, where some 600,000 Jews 
were murdered. The place had been left in its original abandoned state 
since the end of World War II. The U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum 
in Washington launched the idea for such a memorial, and the plan was 
carried out under the sponsorship of the American Jewish Committee in 
cooperation with the government of Poland. Even though eminent rab- 
bis were consulted to ensure that the work would not desecrate the re- 
mains of the dead, Rabbi Avi Weiss of New York launched a media cam- 
paign against it in 2002, calling the monument a “desecration.” A 
Holocaust survivor filed suit against construction, and when the suit was 
withdrawn in July 2003, Weiss himself launched another suit. On July 30, 
Weiss visited the site and, claiming that there were pieces of bone strewn 
all across the area, sought symbolically to block the work, and then vis- 
ited the president of Poland to complain. Completion of the project and 
its official dedication were scheduled for 2004. 

The ongoing salience of the Holocaust in American culture was un- 
derlined on March 23, when the film The Pianist won three Academy 
Awards: for director, lead actor, and screenwriter. (Director Roman 
Polanski could not attend the ceremony since he was a fugitive from the 
U.S.) The Pianist told the story of Wladyslaw Szpilman, a pianist who 
survived the Warsaw Ghetto largely because of his musical ability. An- 
other Holocaust-themed movie, Nowhere in Africa, about Jewish refugees 
who resettled in Kenya, won for best foreign-language film. | 

On November 2, some 7,000 people, including about 2,300 survivors, 
gathered in Washington to mark the tenth anniversary of the opening of 
the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum. The highlight was an address by 
Nobel laureate Elie Wiesel, who told his fellow survivors: “Close your 
eyes and see the invisible faces of those we have left behind or who have 
left us behind as witnesses. Our presence here today is our answer to their 
silent question. We have kept our promise. We have not forgotten.” 


LAWRENCE GROSSMAN 


Jewish Population in the United States, 2003 


NJPS Released 


The 2000—01 National Jewish Population Survey (NJPS), sponsored 
by United Jewish Communities (UJC), was designed to be the most com- 
prehensive and sophisticated study ever conducted of American Jews. So 
that the results should be representative of all American Jews, respon- 
dents were selected using random-digit-dialing techniques and a complex 
screening process. Interviews were conducted between August 2000 and 
August 2001. The questionnaire and overall study design were developed 
by the UJC Research Department in close collaboration with its Na- 
tional Technical Advisory Committee (NTAC), a distinguished group of 
20 academicians and federation professionals with expertise in demog- 
raphy, sociology, religion, geography, economics, education, and other rel- 
evant disciplines. 

Among the multitude of topics to be explored in NJPS 2000—01 were 
Jewish population size, socioeconomic characteristics, family structure, 
fertility, marital history, intermarriage, Jewish identification, religious 
practices, Jewish education, synagogue affiliation, philanthropic behav- 
ior, and relationship to Israel. UJC and others were expected to under- 
write a broad range of analyses based on NJPS results to guide the plan- 
ning and policy-making of the Jewish community. 

UIC issued some findings at a press conference on October 8, 2002, 
most notably the report of a decline in the American Jewish population 
from 5.5 million in 1990 to 5.2 million a decade later. Major presenta- 
tions on various aspects of the NJPS were scheduled for the UJC Gen- 
eral Assembly (GA) that November. But these were canceled abruptly a 
week before the start of the GA and the full survey suppressed when it 
came to light that data had been lost two years earlier by the polling com- 
pany, Roper Audits and Surveys Worldwide. Some insiders expressed the 
view that the missing data would have shown a higher number of Jews. 
The UJC— against the wishes of the survey’s Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee, which believed that the problems were insubstantial and should 
not delay release of the findings—set up a six-member task force to in- 
vestigate, under the leadership of Bernard Shapiro, vice chancellor of 
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McGill University. The release date for the survey was now set for the fol- 
lowing spring (see AJYB 2003, pp. 138-42). 

In January 2003, the Shapiro task force reported to the UJC that even 
aside from the lost data there were other methodological problems, some 
of which were “not fixable.” In April, the task force recommended the 
involvement of a new team of investigators with a higher level of tech- 
nical expertise. The second review panel would be led by Mark Schulman, 
president of the Schulman, Ronca & Bucuvalas research firm, who said 
that it would take at least two months before the survey would see the 
light of day. 

That estimate proved overoptimistic: the full survey was not distributed 
until September 10 (it is available at www.ujc.org; a full analysis is sched- 
uled for publication in AJYB 2005). Reiterating the finding released the 
previous October that there were 5.2 million American Jews, the NJPS 
presented the picture of a community that had barely changed since 1990: 
compared to other Americans, Jews were highly educated, concentrated 
in the professions, disproportionately aging, and having fewer children. 
Of the Jews who belonged to a synagogue, 39 percent were Reform, 33 
percent Conservative, 21 percent Orthodox, 3 percent Reconstructionist, 
and 4 percent “other.” As expected, Jews in the West and South tended 
to be less Jewishly connected than those in the East. There was some good 
news about Jewish education: nearly a quarter of Jewish children had at- 
tended an all-day Jewish school at some point, and about 40 percent of 
Jewish college students had taken a course in Jewish studies. 

The item drawing greatest attention had to do with intermarriage. The 
1990 finding of a 52-percent rate, which came as a profound shock to 
the community, had drawn fire almost immediately because it counted 
categories of people who, though connected in various ways to Jewish 
households, were not, by any stretch of the imagination, “core” Jews, 
and their inclusion had the effect of exaggerating the extent of inter- 
marriage. The new NJPS therefore recalculated the 1990 numbers and 
generated the new ones using only “core” Jews (for the definition of 
“core,” see below, p. 000). “Survey Finds Slight Rise in Jews’ Intermar- 
rying,” was the headline in the New York Times (Sept. 11). The read- 
justed 1990 rate was 43 percent, and it rose just four points to 47 per- 
cent in the new survey, prompting some to conclude that intermarriage, 
which rose rapidly in the 1970s and 1980s, was leveling off. Only about 
a third of the children of intermarriage, according to the survey, were 
being raised as Jews. 

Mark Schulman, chair of the survey’s final review committee, issued 
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a separate 24-page report on the methodological issues. He noted the 
presence of a “skew” in the NJPS toward completely Jewish households 
and toward religious Jews, and thus a possible undercount of nonaffil- 
iated and intermarried Jews, which, when combined with the low, 28- 
percent response rate, may have led to an underestimate of the com- 
munity’s size. Schulman noted, however, that the validity of “the 
analysis of relationships between variables” would not be affected by the 
survey’s shortcomings. A few days after Schulman submitted his report, 
the UJC eliminated the position of the professional who had overseen 
the NJPS. 

The controversies that had been swirling around the NJPS before its 
release did not abate afterward. UJC officials touted the survey, Lorraine 
Blass, the project manager, assuring reporters that it was “checked and 
double-checked.” The social scientists who had served on the original 
Technical Advisory Committee and had favored release of the report 
back in November also praised it. But some critics claimed that the 
methodological problems rendered the findings of little value, and the $6 
million spent on the project (double original estimates) a waste of money. 
Other experts came down somewhere in the middle, arguing that the 
NJPS could be a useful tool for communal planning if interpreted with 
requisite care. On October 26—27, Brandeis University and the Wilstein 
Institute cosponsored a conference in Boston at which these various 
views were aired, although none of those present believed that a con- 
sensus was likely to emerge any time soon. 

Adding a political tinge to the debate was a campaign by the Forward 
newspaper accusing the UJC of deliberately falsifying data in order to 
frighten the Jewish community about its future. In an unusual front page 
editorial in the September 12 issue entitled “The 52% Fraud,” editor J.J. 
Goldberg interpreted the recalculation of the 1990 intermarriage num- 
bers as an admission that the 1990 NJPS, with its 52-percent rate, had 
been a “fraud” intended to “arouse the Jewish public” to take action 
against mixed marriage in the interests of Jewish “separatism.” And he 
claimed that the new NJPS, having admitted that “fraud,” was now per- 
petrating another: that the American Jewish population was declining. 
Goldberg went on to press his claim on the op-ed page of the New York 
Times (Sept. 17), where he wrote that the NJPS had “invented a crisis.” 
After Stephen Hoffman, president and CEO of the UJC, accused Gold- 
berg of “slander,” the editor backtracked somewhat, allowing that the sur- 
vey’s problems may not have resulted from deliberate fraud (Forward, 
Sept. 26). 
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Jewish Community Studies 


A number of demographic surveys of individual Jewish communities 
were conducted in 2002 and 2003. Local federations sponsored studies 
of Pittsburgh and Phoenix, both carried out by Ukeles Associates; the 
two communities had last been surveyed almost 20 years earlier. The 
Pittsburgh data showed a slight decline in the number of Jews, from 
44,900 in 1984 to 42,200. The Phoenix community, in contrast, grew sig- 
nificantly over that same time period, the number of people living in Jew- 
ish households more than doubling from 45,000 to 106,900. While the 
number of Jewish persons was not tallied in 1984, the study’s authors be- 
lieved that the current number of Jews, 82,900, was at least double the 
1984 figure 


New York 


A study of the largest Jewish community in the country, New York 
City —including the five boroughs plus neighboring Nassau, Suffolk, 
and Westchester counties— was conducted in 2002 by UJA-Federation 
of New York and released in June, 2003. The principal investigators were 
Jacob B. Ukeles and Ron Miller of Ukeles Associates. Almost 69,000 
households were contacted and 6,035 Jewish households were identified, 
of which 4,533 were subjects of interviews. 

The study found that since 1991, when the previous survey of New York 
Jewry was conducted, the Jewish population of the eight-county region de- 
clined slightly, from 1,420,000 to 1,412,000, while the number of Jewish 
households rose slightly, from 638,000 to 643,000. As in 1991, Jews made 
up about 15 percent of the New York region’s total population in 2002. 

But movement to the suburbs led to a 6-percent decline in the number 
of Jewish households in the five boroughs and a 5-percent drop in the 
number of Jewish persons: there were now fewer than a million Jews 
within the city limits, 972,000. The 5-percent decline, however, was far 
lower than the 11-percent decline in the city’s non-Hispanic white popu- 
lation. Jewish households in the three suburban counties increased by 24 
percent since 1991, to 188,000, and the Jewish population by 12 percent, 
to 440,000. 

The boroughs of Brooklyn and Manhattan together accounted for 51 
percent of the Jewish households in the area and almost 50 percent of the 
Jewish population. Indeed, Brooklyn itself was home to more Jews than 
any American city with the exception of Los Angeles. Brooklyn (by 23 
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percent) and Staten Island (by 27 percent) were the only city boroughs 
that experienced growth between 1991 and 2002, the others sustaining 
substantial losses. Westchester Jewry grew by 40 percent and Nassau by 
9 percent, while the number for Suffolk fell 8 percent. The 2002 Jewish 
population figures for the eight counties are listed below, p. 133. 

More than half—57 percent — of the adults surveyed were married at 
the time they were interviewed, 20 percent reported never having married, 
12 percent were widowed, 9 percent separated or divorced, and 2 percent 
living together. Manhattan had the highest percentage of never married 
(35 percent) and the Bronx highest percentage of widowed (24 percent). 
More than a quarter of Jewish households had at least one child under 
age 18. 

Almost three-quarters of Jewish adults were born in the U.S., but some 
92,000 households and 202,000 persons were Russian-speaking (300 re- 
spondents filled out the survey in Russian). Of these households, 76,000 
included an adult born in the former Soviet Union. Indeed, over 90 per- 
cent of Russian-speaking American Jews lived in the New York area. 
Russian speakers made up 19 percent of the city’s Jewish population and 
4 percent of the population of the three suburban counties. Brooklyn was 
home to 62 percent of New York’s Russian speakers and Queens to 19 
percent. The Russian speakers made up a large part of the Jewish com- 
munities in Brooklyn (27 percent), Staten Island (26 percent) and Queens 
(21 percent). 

On denominational identification, the big increases since 1991 were for 
the Orthodox, up from 13 to 19 percent, and for those identifying as “sec- 
ular” or “no religion,” up from 3 to 10 percent. The Reform numbers 
dropped from 36 to 29 percent and the Conservative from 34 to 26 per- 
cent. The borough with the highest percentage of Orthodox (37 percent) 
was Brooklyn. 

Asked how important being Jewish was in their lives, 65 percent of New 
York Jews replied it was very important, another 26 percent said it was 
somewhat important, and just 9 percent felt it was unimportant. Given 
a list of Jewish values and asked to indicate which were “very important,” 
the top choices were “survival of the State of Israel” (92 percent) and 
“making the world a better place” (88 percent). As for Jewish communal 
priorities, the three most popular, all attracting the backing of 86 percent, 
were helping Jews in distress around the world, supporting Jewish chil- 
dren and families in crisis, and aiding the Jewish poor. 

Fully half of all Jewish households belonged to a Jewish organization 
of some kind, and 43 percent belonged to a synagogue— up from 38 per- 
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cent in 1991. In Nassau and Suffolk, more than half of Jewish households 
belonged to synagogues. Younger Jews were slightly more likely than 
their elders to be synagogue members. Only 17 percent of New York Jews 
actually attended service at least once a week. Of those Jews who con- 
sidered it very important to be part of a Jewish community, about a 
quarter did not have any Jewish communal connection. More than three- 
quarters of Jews said that Hanukkah candles were lit in their homes and 
that they attended a Passover seder regularly; almost three-quarters said 
they fasted on Yom Kippur; Shabbat candles were regularly lit in almost 
a third of households; and a little over a quarter of respondents said their 
homes were kosher. On all of these measures, observance was slightly up 
from 1991. 

Of all married Jews in New York, 83 percent had Jewish born-spouses, 
4 percent were married to converts, and 13 percent were married to non- 
Jews. Looking at marriages involving Jews, 72 percent were between two 
Jews, 7 percent between a born-Jew and a convert, and 22 percent between 
a Jew and a non-Jew. Suffolk County had the highest intermarriage rate 
and Brooklyn the lowest. The intermarriage rate for the New York area, 
which rose rapidly in the 1970s, appeared to have stabilized since the 
1980s. Of the 370,000 children living in Jewish households (defined as 
containing at least one Jewish adult), 83 percent were being raised as Jews, 
12 percent as non-Jews, and 4 percent as Jews and “something else.” 
Some 61,000 children, 16 percent of the total, were living in intermarried 
households, and of that number, half were not being raised as Jews. 

The New York study found a number of what it called “vulnerable pop- 
ulations.” Some 83,000 Jewish seniors lived alone, and almost a third of 
Jewish households reported an income below $35,000. One of every six 
Jewish households in the region lived under the poverty line—almost 
double the 1991 rate—and one in three respondents reported that they 
were “just managing.” The Russian-speaking population had much higher 
poverty rates than other Jews. 

The data about the extent of poverty among New York Jews, con- 
firming previous anecdotal evidence, attracted considerable attention. 
The NJPS, released just a few months later, found that about 5 percent 
of Jews nationally were poor, a figure that many considered too low. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A study of the Jews of Greater Washington, D.C. (including the Dis- 
trict and the surrounding areas of Maryland and Virginia), sponsored by 
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the Charles I. and Mary Kaplan Family Foundation and conducted by 
Prof. Ira Sheskin, was completed in 2003. It was based primarily on tele- 
phone interviews, the sample derived through random digit dialing 
(RRD). While summary report was made available promptly, the full 
study was not yet released at year’s end. 

The survey found 267,000 persons living in Jewish households, a 47- 
percent increase from the previous survey in 1983. Of these individuals, 
215,000 (80 percent) were Jewish, making Greater Washington the sixth 
largest Jewish community in the country. But the increase in the number 
of Jews was just 37 percent in 20 years, ten points lower than the increase 
in persons living in Jewish households. A major reason for the difference 
was a rise in the percentage of intermarried couples from 29 percent in 
1983 to 41 percent in 2003 (53 percent for those under age 35). Twenty- 
seven percent of Jewish children lived in intermarried households, and 35 
percent of all Jewish households at least sometimes had a Christmas tree. 

Washington area Jews were disproportionately unaffiliated with the 
Jewish community. Just 37 percent of Jews were synagogue members, far 
below the national average. Only 44 percent of Jewish households were 
found to be on the federation’s mailing list, the lowest rate of about 20 
comparable cities, and only 9 percent of households belonged to a Jew- 
ish community center. Only 20 percent of the households reported cur- 
rent membership in any Jewish organization, a very low figure. One rea- 
son for the minimal level of participation was the very high number of 
singles living alone, 17 percent. More than half of all children living in 
Jewish households had both parents (one, in single-parent families) work- 
ing full-time, 9 percent of children lived in single-parent households, and 
28 percent in homes where an adult is or has been divorced. 

The Washington Jewish community was relatively wealthy. The median 
value of a home owned by a Jew was $369,000, as compared to $197,400 
for all homes in the area. Median household income stood at $95,900, 
with 47 percent of households making $100,000 or over, and 12 percent 
$200,000 or over. Jews were also highly educated, 85 percent of adults (as 
compared to 45 percent of all Washingtonians) possessing a four-year col- 
lege degree, and 52 percent having graduate degrees. 

Also of interest were the survey’s data on Jewish attitudes. The num- 
ber of respondents who reported experiencing anti-Semitism was 12 per- 
cent of the total, a huge decline from the 29 percent recorded in 1983. 
The percentage perceiving a moderate amount or a great deal of anti- 
Semitism in the area similarly declined over the 20-year period, from 56 
to 29 percent. 
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This survey, perhaps the first in any Jewish community to ask about 
political preferences, found that 69 percent considered themselves De- 
mocrats, 11 percent Republicans, and 17 percent independents; the po- 
litical breakdown for those under age 35 was virtually identical. 


Local Jewish Population 


For many years, the research staff of the Council of Jewish Federations 
and its successor organization, the UJC, had prepared and updated list- 
ings of local Jewish population statistics for the AJYB. The UJC brought 
this arrangement to an end after 2001, and thus up-to-date local data is 
no longer available. As a service to our readers, we reprint the 2001 tables 
that were published in the 2002 AJ YB, updated only for the New York City 
area, Phoenix, and Pittsburgh, where surveys conducted in 2002 have be- 
come available. For a description of how the 2001 data were derived, see 
AJYB 2002, pp. 247-49. 


THE EpDITorsS 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE 1. JEWISH POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 2001 


Estimated 
Jewish 

State Population 
PNIADAING aise saten cy sc stirs 9,000 
PIAS Karur Cee cere 3,400 
PSTAZOMA cre et tee te ene ee 81,500 
PATRANSAS eter ec en eens she 1,700 
@alitormia ee aare Oe et 999,000 
OLOTAIG crm ets hick cau ye 73,000 
Connecticlt ee 111,000 
Delaware’. =. As hee. 13,500 
Dist of: Columbia... : 25,500 
Jel key eke bree cen hae enhanc 620,000 
GeOThla Share wc eek 93,500 
HAWAall at ee ee 7,000 
TOA ON Merete, eka. (sy 1,100 
TA Giste Rte See 270,000 
Pndiatiatnd =.s ote as ae ee 17,500 
NOWARD pee aes en oe 6,100 
ISANISASH AE Corr es ee 14,000 
INCNtICKY Sree ee 11,500 
WOWISIATIA see eae cee 16,000 
IMaING She cient hitlaeae ee: 9,300 
Var ylang rcrecsntecse jhe stare 213,000 
Massachusetts ......... .275,000 
Michigan ss s58 Pe. Po 110,000 
Minnesota’. ss. Sian. es 42,000 
NESSISSIPDE oe 2 TEL 1,500 
IMISSOWI ote a ee 62,500 
IMFOntan ag rr ee em ers 800 
Nebraskav. v2 Saiecaes 7,000 
INGvada tera otal 77,000 
New Hampshire........ 10,000 
INGW JOESCY: sais nce soa 485,000 


Total 
Population* 


4,451,000 
628,000 
5,165,000 
2,678,000 
34,000,000 


4,323,000 
3,410,000 
786,000 
571,000 
16,054,000 


8,230,000 
1,212,000 
1,299,000 
12,436,000 
6,090,000 


2,928,000 
2,692,000 
4,047,000 
4,470,000 
1,277,000 


5,311,000 
6,357,000 
9,952,000 
4,931,000 
2,849,000 


5,603,000 

903,000 
1,713,000 
2,019,000 
1,240,000 


8,429,000 


Estimated 
Jewish 
Percent 
of Total 


0.2 
0.5 
1.6 
0.1 
29 


ry 
3.2 
eth 
4.5 
39 


1.1 
0.6 
0.1 
Zon 
0.3 


0.2 
0.5 
0.3 
0.4 
0.7 


4.0 
4.3 
e1 
0.9 
0.1 


1.1 
0.1 
0.4 
3.8 
0.8 


= 
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Estimated 
Estimated Jewish 
Jewish Total Percent 
State Population Population* of Total 
New Mexico .......... 11,500 1,821,000 0.6 
INC WANOLr Kia se aoe we, - 1,657,000 18,990,000 8.7 
North Carolina ........ 26,500 8,077,000 0.3 
North Dakota ......... 450 641,000 0.1 
ONO ct wi a ahs sy 149,000 11,360,000 t3 
Oklaboma tc c.s dete ates, 5,000 3,453,000 0.1 
OrecOnte nan eset oe 32,000 3,429,000 0.9 
Pentisyivaniasesm’ ee... 282,000 12,283,000 2.3 
Rhodedsland= 26 an. 16,000 1,050,000 eS 
South: G@arolinay wse.+.- 11,500 4,023,000 0.3 
South Dakota ......... 300 756,000 (z) 
MENMESSCO*. te Ree ene. 18,000 5,702,000 0.3 
ROXAS neh cae PN ae ca 131,000 20,947,000 0.6 
ET eucaenc tera ane oran erarae 4,500 2,242,000 0.2 
Wermonts sn. 2 0 teen. 5,500 610,000 0.9 
ROMAIN ears roy os ok 8s 66,000 7,104,000 0.9 
Washinetoner arian). 43,000 5,908,000 0.7 
WestaViatoiniaes, a. aa c0% 2,300 1,808,000 0.1 
WASCONSING i, rte. 28,000 5,372,000 0.5 
WV OMNIS ect pee ee 400 494,000 0.1 
WESSTOTAL Se chum eet **6 155,000 282,125,000 22 


N.B. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

* Resident population, April 1, 2001 (Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Population Di- 
vision). 

** Exclusive of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands which previously reported Jewish pop- 
ulations of 1,500 and 350, respectively. 

(z) Figure is less than 0.1 and rounds to 0. 
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TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF U.S. JEWISH POPULATION BY REGIONS, 2001 


Estimated 
Total Percent Jewish Percent 
Region Population Distribution Population Distribution 
INORENCASE 2: cates 53,645,000 19.0 2,850,000 46.3 
Middle Atlantic .... 39,701,000 14.1 2,424,000 39.3 
New England ...... 13,944,000 4.9 426,000 6.9 
IMidwWestinsscta. vi kacce. 64,473,000 22.9 706,000 11.4 
East North Central .. 45,210,000 16.0 574,000 9.3 
West North Central . 19,263,000 6.8 132,000 2a 
SOUGHES fcc SONS 100,562,000 35:7 1,265,000 20.6 
East South Central .. 17,050,000 6.0 40,000 0.6 
South Atlantic ..... 51,964,000 18.4 1,071,000 17.4 
West South Central... 31,548,000 al bal 154,000 2.5 
WCSE i carvan cs a ht eee 63,445,000 2S 1,334,000 Dalee, 
Mountain ......... 18,267,000 6.5 250,000 4.1 
PaciiCie ies hoses 45,178,000 16.0 1,084,000 17.6 


TOTALS cs tet 282,125,000 100.0 6,155,000 100.0 


N.B. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Estimated Jewish % 


of Total 


RANK-ORDERED METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS, BY 


% Share of 
US. Jewish 


Cumulative 
% Share of 
Jewish 


Population Population Population Population 


TABLE 3. 
JEWISH POPULATION, 2001 
Jewish 
Metro Area 

1. New York-Northern 

NJ-Long Island, 

NY-NJ-CT-PA* ....... 2,051,000 
2. Los Angles-Riverside- 

Orange County, CA* ... 668,000 
3. Miami- 

Ft. Lauderdale,FL*..... 331,000 
4. Philadelphia- 

Wilmington-Atlantic 

City, PA-NJ-DE-MD* .. 285,000 
5. Chicago-Gary- 

Kenosha, IL-IN-WI* ... 265,000 
6. Boston-Worcester- 

Lawrence, MA-NH- 

104 UEC Col Biko UR ie ee met oy 254,000 
7. San Francisco- 

Oakland-San Jose, CA* . 218,000 
8. West Palm Beach- 

Boca Raton; FL 3... ..- 167,000 
9. Washington, DC- 

MD-VA-WV .......... 166,000 
10. Baltimore, MD ........ 106,000 
11. Detroit-Ann Arbor, MI*. 103,000 
12. Cleveland-Akron, OH* .. 86,000 
IB wAtlantacGA@ ve. .n0. ts 86,000 
14. Phoenix-Mesa, AZ ..... 82,900 
15. Las Vegas, NV-AZ ..... 75,000 
16, sar Diego: CA: 0 3 e: 70,000 
17. Denver-Boulder- 

GreeleysCOe oy tees 67,000 
18. St. Louis, MO-IL ...... 54,500 
19. Dallas-Ft. Worth, TX* .. 50,000 
20. Houston-Galveston- 

Brazoria ih Nians: cote a 45,500 
21. Tampa-St. Petersburg- 

Clearwater, FL ........ 45,000 
DIP ITS OULE Ns EAN adenine 42,200 
23. Minneapolis-St. Paul, 

INTINE Wilts ietassenece oon or 40,500 


9.7 
4.1 


8.5 


4.6 


2.9 


4.4 


3.1 


33.3 


10.9 


5.4 


4.6 


4.3 


4.1 


Nw 
i EON 


— ee LO 
ReNW HB BI ~A~ 


— 
00 '\O 


N 


33.3 
44.2 


49.6 


54.2 


84.6 


85.4 
86.0 


86.0 
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Cumulative 
Estimated Jewish% % Share of % Share of 
Jewish of Total U.S. Jewish Jewish 
Metro Area Population Population Population Population 


24. Seattle-Tacoma- 


Bremerton, WA* ....... 40,000 ile! 6 87.3 
DS AntlOrGs ol sa keen sete 33,500 2.8 5S) 87.9 
26. Portland-Salem, OR-WA* 27,000 12 4 88.3 
27. Cincinnati, OH-K Y-IN* . 24,000 iT 4 88.7 
28: Rochester, NY <3. 3. on. 7 23,000 at 4 89.1 
29. Columbus,OH ........ 22,000 1.4 4 89.4 
30. Sacramento- Yolo, CA* .. 21,500 1.2 3 89.8 
31. Milwaukee-Racine, WI* . 21,000 La 3 90.1 
S25Onlandow het... 5 otk 21,000 1.3 a 90.5 
So eLUCSONRA Ze... 2ac/a:. <tetee 20,000 2.4 3 90.8 
34. Albany-Schenectady- 

BUT OV GIN oer ere chante aie 19,000 DD 3 91.1 
35. Kansas City, MO-KS ... 19,000 eat 3 91.4 
36. Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY 18,500 3 91.7 
37. Providence-Fall River- 

Warwick, RI-MA ...... 17,000 1.4 3 92.0 
38. Sarasota-Bradenton, FL . 15,500 2.6 “3 92.2 
SOMAUSTIN,HEXe eee Ge 13,500 fel y) 92.4 
40. Norfolk-Virginia Beach- 

Newport News, VA-NC . 13,500 0.9 Be 92.7 
41. Springfield, MA ....... 13,000 DD. oD, 92.9 
42. New Orleans, LA ...... 13,000 1.0 @ 93.1 
43. Richmond-Petersburg, VA 13,000 les! 2 93.3 
44.San Antonio, TX....... 11,000 0.7 6) 93.5 
45. Indianapolis, IN ....... 10,000 0.6 cy 93.6 
AGOBSYLACISERINY “cote eget 9,500 1.3 ee) 93.8 
47. Charlotte-Gastonia- 

Rock Hill, NC-SC ...... 9,000 0.6 ail 93.9 
48. Louisville, KY-IN ...... . 8,500 0.8 si 94.1 
49. Memphis, TN-AR-MS .. 8,500 0.7 ll 94.2 
50. Ft. Myers-Cape Coral, FL 8,000 1.8 Al! 94.3 


Designations for the metropolitan areas are in accordance with the United States Statisti- 
cal Policy Office, Office of Management and Budget, Bulletin Number 99-04 and established 
June 30, 1999. All areas are Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSA) except those designated 
with an asterisk (*), which are Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical Areas (CMSA). The 
one exception to this rule is the Washington-Baltimore CMSA, which is separated. 

N.B.: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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TABLE 4. COMMUNITIES WITH JEWISH POPULATIONS OF 100 or MoRE, 2001 


(ESTIMATED) 
Jewish Jewish Jewish 
State and City Population State and City Population State 
ALABAMA CALIFORNIA Alameda County, 
*Birmingham ... . 5,300 Antelope Valley under S.F. Bay Area) 
Dothan Bese s LOO" eee sae 3,000 Ontario (incl. in San 
Huntsville........ 750 Aptos (incl. in Santa Gabriel and Pomona 
*AMobileweec es 1,100 Cruz) Valleys) 
**Montgomery Bakersfield-Kern Orange County’ 
Fane 1,200 County ....... 1,600 Donon athe gO0;000 
Tuscaloosa....... 300 Berkeley (incl. in Oroville (incl. in Chico) 
Other places...... 250 Contra Costa County, Palmdale (incl. in 
under S.F. Bay Area) Antelope Valley) 
ALASKA Carmel (incl. in Palm Springs’ . . 17,000 
*Anchorage...... 2,300 Monterey Peninsula) Palo Alto (incl. in 
*Fairbanks........ 540 RGhicokes. se 750 South Peninsula, 
JuNcaW ss Gee 285 Corona (incl. in under S.F. Bay Area) 


Kenai Peninsula. . . 200 
Ketchikan (incl. in 


Juneau) 
Other places...... 100 
ARIZONA 
Cochise County .. . 350 
~Plagstatt ts weet 500 
Lake Havasu City 
ea eae ee 200 
*PHOENIKE Hosea. 82,900 
Prescotte senses 300 
Sierra Vista (incl. in 
Cochise County) 
UCSODe ts ee 20,000 
SVEN Ay & casera 150 
Other places...... 100 
ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville. 22.9. 175 
Hot Springs ...... 150 
**Little Rock .... 1,100 
Other places...... 250 


Riverside area) 


ABurekacwon ss eee 1,000 
Fairfield 20 800 
Fontana (incl. in San 

Bernardino) 

SRLESHOe: ee hole 2,300 

Lancaster (incl. in 
Antelope Valley) 


Long Beach’ . . . 18,000 
Los Angeles area 
Preah alee te 519,000 
*Mendocino County 


*Merced County ... 190 
*Modeéstorgces ek - 500 
Monterey Peninsula 
i Re ae 2,300 
Moreno Valley (incl. in 
Riverside) 
Murrieta Hot Springs 
aes Relea, AA RAIS 550 
*Napa County ... 1,000 
Oakland (incl. in 


Paradise (incl. in 
Chico) 

Pasadena (incl. in L.A. 
area) 

Paso Robles (incl. in 
San Luis Obispo) 

Petaluma (incl. in 
Sonoma County, 
under S.F. Bay 
Area) 

Pomona Valley’ (incl. 
in San Gabriel and 
Pomona Valleys) 


*Redding area ..... 150 
Redwood Valley (incl. 
in Mendocino 
County) 


Riverside area .. . 2,000 
Sacramento’ . . . 21,300 


Salinasi22ee 1,000 
San Bernardino area 

Bs SR PAE ae A 3,000 

*San Diego..... 70,000 


NSee Notes below. *Includes entire county. **Includes all of two counties. ***Figure not 


updated for at least five years. 
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Jewish Jewish Jewish 
State and City Population State and City 
San Francisco Bay COLORADO 
INE CAN es iors 210,000 ASDeUena ees 750 
Alameda County Boulder (incl. in 
BR ca aie ink 32,500 Denver) 
Contra Costa County Breckenridge (incl. in 
fe cetera Swe 22,000 Vail) 
Marin County Colorado Springs 
arudha sees 18,500 Per eS Doles 4 Bee 
N. Peninsula . . 24,500 Denver™: 3.0... 66,700 


San Francisco . 49,500 
San Jose...... 33,000 
Sonoma County 


S. Peninsula. . . 21,000 
San Gabriel and 
Pomona Valleys’ 
eS ee 30,000 
*San Jose (listed under 
S.F. Bay Area) 


*San Luis Obispo 
Ts Sei 2,000 
*Santa Barbara... 7,000 
*Santa Cruz ..... 6,000 
Santa Maria...... 500 


Santa Monica (incl. in 
Los Angeles area) 

Santa Rosa (incl. in 
Sonoma County, 
under S.F. Bay Area) 

Sonoma County (listed 
under S.F. Bay Area) 

*South Lake Tahoe . 150 


Stockton... 85.05 850 
Sun Citys ieeeaes 200 
Tulare and Kings 
COUNESr ase nian 350 
Ukiah (incl. in 
Mendocino Co.) 
Vallejo area ...... 900 
*Ventura County’ 
Se eS 15,000 


Visalia (incl. in Tulare 
and Kings counties) 
Other places...... 200 


Eagle (incl. in Vail ) 
Evergreen (incl. in 
Denver) 
*Fort Collins... .. 2,000 
*Grand Junction .. . 320 
Greeley (incl. in Fort 


Collins) 
Loveland (incl. in Fort 
Collins) 
Pueblo’: ase 425 
Steamboat Springs 
waa whe 250 
***Velluridemseecuc 125 
ReVGll os neste 650 
Other places...... 200 
CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport’. . . . 13,000 
Bristol (incl. in 
Hartford) 
Cheshire (incl. in 
Waterbury) 
#** Colchestetsmmert 300 
Danbury) sie 3,200 
***Danielson...... 100 
Darien (incl. in 
Stamford) 
Greenwich...... 4,200 
Hartford’ ..... 32,200 
Hebron (incl. in 
Colchester) 
Lebanon (incl. in 
Colchester) 
Lower Middlesex 


Population State 


Manchester (incl. in 


Hartford) 
Meriden (incl. in New 
Haven) 
Middletown..... 1,200 


New Britain (incl. in 
Hartford) 

New Canaan (incl. in 
Stamford) 

New Haven" .. . 24,300 

New London... . 3,850 

New Milford (incl. in 
Waterbury) 

Newtown (incl. in 
Danbury) 

Norwalk (incl. in 
Westport) 

Norwich (incl. in New 
London) 

Rockville (incl. in 
Hartford) 

Shelton (incl. in 
Bridgeport) 

Southington (incl. in 
Hartford) 

Stamford....... 9,200 

Storrs (incl. in 
Willimantic) 

Torrington area . . . 580 

Wallingford (incl. in 
New Haven) 


Waterbury’ ..... 4,500 

Westport’ ..... 11,400 

Willimantic area. . . 700 

Other places...... 250 
DELAWARE 


Dover (incl. in Kent 
and Sussex counties 
totals) 

Kent and Sussex 
counties..4..... 1,600 

Newark area ... . 4,300 

Wilmington area . 7,600 
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Jewish Jewish Jewish 
State and City Population State and City 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Pinellas County. 24,200 
Washington D.C.N **Port Charlotte-Punta 
tists Ree 25,500 Gorda (incl. in Fort 
Myers 
FLORIDA ‘*SarasOta se) 15,500 
Arcadia (incl. in Fort Southeast Florida 
Myers) eae. OY ee ee 498,000 
Boca Raton-Delray Boca Raton-Delray 
Beach (listed under Béach:7..242 93,000 
Southeast Fla.) Broward County 
BrevandiGountys51000' - — akabten! 213,000 
Broward County (listed Miami-Dade County 
under SoutheasPFla.) = © -) ean eed es 118,000 
***Crystal River ... 100 Palm Beach County 
**Daytona Beach (excl. Boca Raton- 
Se haa at 2,500 Delray Beach) 
Pott GauderdateGncl: a... Seiweter seins 74,000 


in Broward County, 
under Southeast Fla.) 


**Fort Myers ... . 8,000 
Fort-Pierce: 29:41 1,060 
Gainesville ..... 2,200 


Hollywood-S. Broward 
County (incl in 
Broward County, 
under Southeast Fla.) 

**Jacksonville... . 7,300 
Key West ene: 650 
***Takeland. .... 1,000 
*Miami-Dade County 
(listed under 
Southeast Fla.) 
Naples-Collier County 
Sets at Bee 4,200 

New Port Richey (incl. 
in Pasco County) 

Ocala-Marion County 


Stes RUPE Rs Sass 500 
Orlando\ieees@: 21,000 
Palm Beach County 

(listed under 

Southeast Fla.) 

Pasco County ... 1,000 
**Pensacolay.isas «<1. 975 


*St. Petersburg- 
Clearwater (incl. in 


Pinellas County) 
Stuart-Port St. Lucie 
A Rees Ot RE 4,300 
Tallahassee ..... 2,200 
*Tampar 2255. 20,000 
Venice (incl. in 
Sarasota) 
*Vero Beachs.tia.2. 400 


***Winter Haven... 300 
Other places 


Fema ay cuiaetecse: 100 
GEORGIA 
Albany area...... 200 
Athensiaiet.2c kes 600 
Atlanta Metro Area 
AoE Se 85,900 
Augusta™é .a..054 1,300 
Brunswick ....... 120 
**Columbus +... 22 750 
<*Daltonhacnierqn cae 125 
Macon sissies 1,000 
*Savannah....... 3,000 
**Valdosta wiss40a 100 


hig 


Population State 
HAWAII 
Oras cas ata 280 
Honolulu (incl. all of 
Oahu)e70ee 6,400 
IKeallaiesciacest-ads 100 
Mautetst ta ens 210 
IDAHO 
E2 Boise deogais a<tcaye 800 
Ketchtim aie 100 
Lewiston (incl. in 
Moscow) 
Moscow 22 action cn. 100 
Other places...... 100 
ILLINOIS 
Aurora area...... 750 
Bloomington-Normal 
Soo Seconti eae aotee 500 


Carbondale (incl. in S. 
Ill.) 
*Champaign-Urbana 


or ae re 1,400 
Chicago Metro Area 
fab Siiglgers naa 261,000 

**Danyillernichs et 100 

SDecatuiiy tansy amok 130 
DeKalbo.25 4 50%% 180 
East St. Louis (incl. in 

S. Ill.) 
El oin ais saat ne 500 
Freeport (incl. in 
Rockford) 

PION Cte. we tpircador 210 
Kankakee........ 100 
Moline (incl. in Quad 

Cities) 

*PPEOtias al cee 800 

Quad Cities-Ill. portion 

REO ae eC He Oe. 400 
Quincy eetis asec 100 
Rock Island (incl. in 

Quad Cities) 
Rockford™ . = i4% 1,100 
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Jewish Jewish Jewish 

State and City Population State and City 
Southern Illinois’ Wichitas. éa22¢ 1,100 
Melon cree ecnenis Sane 500 Other places...... 100 

*Springfield...... 1,090 
Waukegan ....... 300° BENFUCKY, 

Other places...... 250 Covington-Newport 
ALCOA slit pind oes 500 
exinston™ 427... 2,000 
2h eS bias oun Cleieleat 8,700 
Elkhart (incl. in S. Bend) Paducah «3 cb 150 
Evansville. ....... 400 Other places... ... 100 

a Wayne...... 900. GUTSIANA 

ary-Northwest Alexandria’ ...... 175 

peodiane vente 2,000 Baton Rouge’ . . . 1,600 

ere . . 10,000 Lafayette (incl. in S. 

: Lafayette ee 550 Central La.) 
Michigan City .... 300 Lake Charles area 
Muncie tte TQ eR RAR TG BES 2 5 2 200 

bees Bend aes 1850 Monroe (incl. in 
Wetrewblaute sy casi 100 Shreveport) 

Other places...... 200 **New Orleans . . 13,000 
AESUTCVEPOLt cree. 815 
IOWA ***South Central La.N 
BBE Cnet Desi i: Seer ee ee 250 
Moines) Other places...... 150 
Cedar Rapids..... 420 
Council Bluffs ....150 MAINE 

*Davenport (incl. in *** Augusta see S02: 140 

Quad Cities) Bangortss. santas 3,000 
*Des Moines..... 2,800 Biddeford-Saco (incl. in 
SLowa City 2. 1,300 S. Maine) 

Postville se 150 Brunswick-Bath (incl. 
Quad Cities-Iowa in S. Maine) 

POLLION a tare 500 Lewiston-Auburn. . 500 
"Sioux City sje. oe 400 Portland (incl. in S. 
*Waterloo ........ 170 Maine) 

Other places...... 250 ***Rockland area .. 300 
Southern Maine 

IOAINSAS Mails (4 Fe Stoney) ARR USE CI ate 6,000 

Kansas City area- ***Waterville.04.'. 225 

Kansas portion Other places...... 150 


Sane tee cee 12,000 
Lawrencess:3% oth. 200 
***Manhattan..... 425 
SLopeka eerie 400 


MARYLAND 
Annapolis area . . 3,000 
**Baltimore. .... 91,400 


Population State 


Columbia (incl. in 


Howard County) 
Cumberland...... 275 
SBastonke soe ee es 100 
*Fredericky.....-6 1,200 
*Hagerstown ...... 325 
*Harford County 
DS Seen ts eer 1,200 


Montgomery and 
Prince Georges 


counties..... 104,500 
OceaniGity. v2: 200 
Salisbury’ wis. 272—. 400 


Silver Spring (incl. in 
Montgomery County) 


Other places...... 250 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst area... . 1,300 
Andover’ ...... 2,850 
Athol area (incl. in N. 
Worcester County) 


Attleboro area .... 700 

Beverly (incl. in North 
Shore, under Boston 
Metro Region) 

Boston Metro RegionN 
UM ahs Chae 227,300 


Brockton-South 
Central... .a% 31,500 
Brookline... .. 20,300 
Framingham . . 19,700 
Near West ... . 35,800 


INeWtoninivau: 27,700 
North Central . 22,900 
Northeast ..... 7,700 


North Shore . . 18,600 
Northwest... . 13,600 
Southeast...... 8,500 
Brockton (listed under 
Boston Metro Region) 
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Jewish Jewish Jewish 
State and City Population State and City 
Brookline (listed under North Berkshire 
Boston Metro Region) Countyone ose. 400 
Cape Cod-Barnstable North Worcester 
County ....... 3,250 Coulty aire 1,500 
Clinton (incl. in Northampton ... 1,200 


Worcester-Central 
Worcester County) 
Fall River area . . 1,100 
Falmouth (incl. in Cape 
Cod) 
Fitchburg (incl. in N. 
Worcester County) 
Framingham (listed 
under Boston Metro 
Region) 
Gardner (incl. in N. 
Worcester County) 
Gloucester (incl. N. 
Shore, listed under 
Boston Metro Region) 
Great Barrington (incl. 


in Pittsfield) 
*Greenfield...... 1,100 
faverhill <)..:-4.t +. 800 
Holyoke Hn vs. a8): 600 


*Hyannis (incl. in Cape 

Cod) 

Lawrence (incl. in 
Andover) 

Leominster (incl. in N. 
Worcester County) 

Lowell area..... 2,000 

Lynn (incl. in N. Shore, 
listed under Boston 


Metro Region) 
*Martha’s Vineyard 
ee ARTUR HR tts 300 
New Bedford’ . . . 2,600 
Newburyport ..... 280 


Newton (listed under 
Boston Metro 
Region) 

North Adams (incl. in 
N. Berkshire County) 


Peabody (incl. in N. 
Shore, listed under 
Boston Metro Region) 

Pittsfield-Berkshire 
County eee 4,000 

Plymouth area. . . 1,000 

Provincetown (incl. in 
Cape Cod) 

Salem (incl. in N. 
Shore, listed under 
Boston Metro 
Region) 

Southbridge (incl. in S. 
Worcester County) 

South Worcester 


Gountyieieaeone. 500 
Springfield’. . . . 10,000 
Taunton area... . 1,000 


Webster (incl. in S. 
Worcester County) 

Worcester-Central 
Worcester County 


APA Serene 11,000 
Other places...... 150 
MICHIGAN 
*Ann Arbor ..... 7,000 
Bayi Gityen ie ead. 150 
Benton Harbor area 
NSS 5 Sid ROO 240 
**Detroit Metro Area 
abs dhe Rats 94,000 
*Plintey.eet. Soke 1,500 
*Grand Rapids .. . 1,850 
** Jackson. cee 200 
*Kalamazoo..... 1,500 
Lansing area 
nie ake a ac salt 2,100 
Midlands; a2 120 


Population State 


Mt. Clemens (incl. in 


Detroit) 

Mt. Pleasant’. .... 130 
*Muskegon ....... 210 
Saginaw: oss. sae 115 

Traverse City ..... 200 

Other places...... 350 

MINNESOTA 
ADIT us are 485 
*Minneapolis .. . 31,500 

Rochester. ony 550 
SE Ste AU severe 9,200 

Other places...... 100 

MISSISSIPPI 

Biloxi-Gulfport ... 250 
**Greenvilless oven 120 
**Hattiesburg ..... 130 
**Vacksonseon (2. oe 550 

Other‘places=. =. 450 

MISSOURI 
Columbiasees: ae 400 
Joplinzae esr ee. 100 


Kansas City area- 
Missouri portion’ 


Re ee ae ine 7,100 
*Stloseépha aes: 265 
**SteLouism see 54,000 

Springfield....... 300 
Other places...... 100 
MONTANA 

“Billings ates 300 
Butteraaeccdewee 100 
Helena (incl. in 

Butte) 

*Kalispell ae eee 150 
Missoula-2 a2 fins 200 
Other places...... 100 

‘NEBRASKA 


Grand Island-Hastings 
(incl. in Lincoln) 
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Jewish Jewish Jewish 
State and City Population State and City 
Bincolnemoe.y hi 700 incl. in Northeastern 
**Qmaha: . . 0h 6,100 NS Acde Re 83,700 
Other:places:. = cm 50 Bridgeton: =; 22% 110 


NEVADA 
Carson City (incl. in 
Reno) 
Seas Vecdsate ss 75,000 
ERRNO Ms eo. a tase 2,100 
Sparks (incl. in Reno) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bethlehem ....... 200 

Concordecas. ate 500 

Dover area «sn acccn 600 

Exeter (incl. in 
Portsmouth) 

Franconia (incl. in 
Bethlehem) 

*** Hanover- 

Lebanon... ...... 600 
SES KCCNO RS Oars 300 
RPT ACOMI Aria Mikes 270 

Littleton (incl. in 

Bethlehem) 

Manchester area 
athena ch acai ies 4,000 


Nashua area .... 2,000 
Portsmouth area 


Rochester (incl. in 
Dover) 

Salenives: caves 150 

Other placesiainan's 100 


NEW JERSEY 

Asbury Park (incl. in 

Monmouth County) 
** Atlantic City (incl. 

Atlantic and Cape 
May counties) . 15,800 

Bayonne (listed under 
Hudson County) 

Bergen County (also 


Bridgewater (incl. in 
Somerset County) 
Camden (incl. in 
Cherry Hill-S. N.J.) 
Cherry Hill-Southern 
NGO as ee 49,000 
Edison (incl. in 
Middlesex County) 
Elizabeth (incl. in 
Union County) 
Englewood (incl. in 
Bergen County) 
Essex County (also 
incl. in Northeastern 
INURE aioe 76,200 
East Essex ... . 10,800 
Livingston... . 12,600 
North Essex. . . 15,600 
South Essex. . . 20,300 
West Orange-Orange 
Bi eet hee 16,900 
*Flemington..... 1,500 
Freehold (incl. in 
Monmouth County) 
Gloucester (incl. in 
Cherry Hill-S. N.J.) 
Hoboken (listed under 
Hudson County) 
Hudson County (also 
_ incl. in Northeastern 


Ned Oa 11,800 
Bayonne....... 1,600 
Hoboken...... 1,400 
JEtseva@iviewes 6,000 
North Hudson 

County) jee 2,800 

Jersey City (listed 

under Hudson 
County) 


Lakewood (incl. in 
Ocean County) 


Population State 


Livingston (listed under 
Essex County) 
Middlesex County (also 
incl. in Northeastern 
NGIOE Soa 45,000 
Monmouth County (also 
incl. in Northeastern 
NEE) oe eke 65,000 
Morris County (also 
incl. in Northeastern 
NG). ees 33,500 
Morristown (incl. in 
Morris County) 
Mt. Holly (incl. in 
Cherry Hill-S. N.J.) 
New Brunswick (incl. in , 
Middlesex County) 
Newark (incl. in Essex 
County) 
Northeastern N.J.N 


Ocean County (also 
incl. in Northeastern 
INS ese ee 29,000 

Passaic County (also 
incl. in Northeastern 
NED ike 2 ee 17,000 

Passaic-Clifton (incl. in 
Passaic County) 

Paterson (incl. in 
Passaic County) 

Perth Amboy (incl. in 
Middlesex County) 

Phillipsburg (incl. in 
Warren County) 

Plainfield (incl. in 
Union County) 

Princeton area 

oS A COST 3,000 

Somerset County (also 
incl. in Northeastern 
INGE) cnc here 11,000 

Somerville (incl. in 
Somerset County) 
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State and City Population State and City 

Sussex County (also incl. *Buitalom tree 18,500 

in Northeastern N.J.) Canandaigua (incl. in 
Se cr esd Bares 4,100 Geneva) 

Toms River (incl. in Catskill eae weeks 200 
Ocean County) Corning (incl. in 

‘Trenton ieee 6,000 Elmira) 

Union County (also *Cortland Sara 150 
incl. in Northeastern Ellenville....... 1,600 
INE rise Fett 30,000 Bimira ies ae. 950 

Vineland’ 2 4.4% 1,890 Fleischmanns.... . 100 

Warren County ... 400 Geneva area...... 300 

Wayne (incl. in Passaic Glens FallsN...... 800 
County) *Gloversville 25%. os 300 

Wildwood........ 330 FHerkimerea ae. 130 

Willingboro (incl. in Highland Falls (incl. in 
Cherry Hill-S. N.J.) Orange County) 

Otherplaces:2e 200 FHudson ae ae 500 

*I[thaca area ..... 2,000 
NEW MEXICO 
*Albuquerque... . 7,500 “itp ee ts hit spe 
Was Cruces. o...)- +0. 600 Babenoe igi tie 
: 3 Kiryas Joel (incl. in 
Las Vegas (incl. in 
Orange County) 
s aaale 2 Lake George (incl. in 
Los Alamos .... 250 Glens Falls) 


Rio Rancho (incl. in 
Albuquerque) 
Santa herr cise 2,500 


NEW YORK 
BAI banyie saute: 12,000 
Amenia (incl. in 
Poughkeepsie- 
Dutchess County) 
Amsterdam ...... 100 
<Auburnesi: ti-aeerrk 115 
Beacon (incl. in 
Poughkeepsie- 
Dutchess County) 
*Binghamton (incl. all 
Broome County) 


Brewster (incl. in 
Putnam County) 


Liberty (incl. in 
Sullivan County) 
Middletown (incl. in 
Orange County) 
Monroe (incl. in 
Orange County) 
Monticello (incl. in 
Sullivan County) 
Newark (incl. in 
Geneva total) 
Newburgh (incl. in 
Orange County) 
New Paltz (incl. in 


Kingston) 
New York Metro Area 
sie ae hie 1,412,000 
Bronx chee 45,000 


Brooklyn .. . . 456,000 
Manhattan. . . 243,500 
Queens’) A...04 186,000 


f ABB 


Population State 


Staten Island . . 42,700 
Nassau County 

IA Geny Rasa 221,000 
Suffolk County 


Westchester County 
Se esi 129,000 


Olean gs 1. Hee 100 


Pawling (incl. in 
Poughkeepsie- 
Dutchess County) 

Plattsburg. . <2). 250 

Port Jervis (incl. in 
Orange County) 


Potsdam, cots 200 
*Poughkeepsie-Dutchess 
County ee: 3,600 
Putnam County 
Se SEAMS 1,000 
**Rochestera.c..:5 22,500 
Rockland County 
Lah t MORE eL 90,000 
Romer. conan 100 


Saratoga Springs . . 600 
**Schenectady. . . . 5,200 
Seneca Falls (incl. in 
Geneva) 
South Fallsburg (incl. 
in Sullivan County) 
***Sullivan County 


Ee roe OM ee hh 7,425 
Syracuse aes. si. 9,000 
Troy/area) sien 800 
Wiican. ese 1,100 
Walden (incl. in Orange 

County) . 
Watertown....... 100 
Woodstock (incl. in 

Kingston) 

Other places...... 600 
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Jewish 
State and City 


NORTH CAROLINA 


AshevilleN ...... 1,300 
**Chapel Hill-Durham 
Bd A ee cae 4,600 
Charlotte’ 34... 8,500 
Elizabethtown (incl. in 
Wilmington) 
*Fayetteville: 2 .cse.. 300 
Gastonia ..)...% 210 
*Greensboro..... 2,500 
Greenvilless 25,046. 240 
*Hendersonville. .. . 250 
**Hickoryes. Sava 260 
High Point (incl. in 
Greensboro) 
Jacksonville (incl. in 
Wilmington) 
Raleigh-Wake County 
hoe) eee re oo 6,000 
Whiteville (incl. in 
Wilmington) 


Wilmington area . 1,200 
Winston-Salem... . 485 


Other places...... 500 
NORTH DAKOTA 
RATE Oia, enh tee 200 
Grand Forks ..... 130 
Other places...... 100 
OHIO 
Aronia. e405 4,000 
AP ADNON Sica: mine eat 100 


Bowling Green (incl. in 
Toledo) 
Butler County .... 900 


TACantonies et 1,450 
CincinnatiN .... 22,500 
Cleveland’. .... 81,500 

*Columbus ..... 22,000 

+* Daytoninannat 5,000 
Bly riaiece nee 155 
Fremont (incl. in 

Sandusky) 


Population 


Jewish 
State and City 


Jewish 


Hamilton (incl. in 
Butler County) 
Kent (incl. in Akron) 


SEiMa eGo 180 
+** lorainacs anise 600 
Mansfield........ 150 
Marion s2unie 125 
Middletown (incl. in 
Butler County) 
New Philadelphia (incl. 
in Canton) 
Norwalk (incl. in 
Sandusky) 


Oberlin (incl. in Elyria) 
Oxford (incl. in Butler 


County) 
** Sandusky someaer 105 
Springfield. ... 2. 200 
*Steubenville. 421k 115 
Toledo Greriiee 5,900 
Warren (incl. in 
Youngstown) 
Wooster shan 175 
Youngstown’... . 3,200 
* Lanesvillenys famine. 100 
Other places...... 350 
OKLAHOMA 
Norman (incl. in 
Oklahoma City) 
**Oklahoma City 
Aa ee 2,300 
*Tulsansasein ie 2,650 
Other places...... 100 
OREGON 
Ashland (incl. in 
Medford) 
Bendis sk 500 
Convalliss eens 500 
BUgene reer 3,250 
Grants Pass (incl. in 
Medford) 
+ Medford izmir 1,000 


Population State 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown (incl. in 
Lehigh Valley) 
SAltoonaes. at Jae 575 
Ambridge (incl. in 
Pittsburgh) 
Beaver Falls (incl. in 
Upper Beaver County) 
Bethlehem (incl. in 
Lehigh Valley) 
Bucks County (listed 
under Philadelphia 
area) 


**Chambersburg . . . 150 
Chester (incl. in 
Delaware County, 
listed under Phila. 
area) 
Chester County (listed 
under Phila. area) 
Coatesville (incl. in 
Chester County, listed 
under Phila. area) 
Easton (incl. in Lehigh 
Valley) 
TETCTAN. 2.2 ee 850 
Farrell (incl. in Sharon) 
Greensburg (incl. in 


Pittsburgh) 
**Harrisburg. .... 7,000 
Hazleton area..... 300 


Honesdale (incl. in 
Wayne County) 
Jeannette (incl. in 
Pittsburgh) 
**Johnstown ...... 275 
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Jewish Jewish Jewish 
State and City Population State and City 
Lehigh Valley Tamaqua (incl. in 
Se EM oe 8,500 Hazleton) 
Lewisburg (incl. in Uniontown area... 150 
Sunbury) Upper Beaver County 
Lock baveniancisins | | Ae, Ba eee ee 180 
Williamsport) Washington (incl. in 
McKeesport (incl. in Pittsburgh) 
Pittsburgh) *** Wayne County 
New Castle....... 200.0 | SA ae etter: 500 
Norristown (incl. in Waynesburg (incl. in 
Montgomery County, Pittsburgh) 
listed under Phila. West Chester (incl. in 
area) Chester County, listed 
STOW CHIN ies ces « 100 under Phila. area) 


Oxford-Kennett Square 
(incl. in Chester 
County, listed under 
Phila. area) 

Philadelphia area 
PLE 206,000 


Chester County 
Ree he rae 10,100 
Delaware County 
eee crt 15,700 
Montgomery County 
Ee ee ee 58,900 
Philadelphia . . 86,600 
Phoenixville (incl. in 
Chester County, listed 
under Phila. area) 
***Pike County... . 300 
Pittsburgh ... . 42,200 


Pottstown........ 650 

Pottsville... eee 120 
*Reagin gen sosees 2,200 
SS CrantOmescheuas 3,100 

Shamokin (incl. in 

Sunbury) 

Sharon sce wae 300 

State College ..... 700 

Stroudsburg...... 600 


Sunbury, eens 200 


Wilkes-Barre . . . 3,000 
**Williamsport ....225 
WOT Ai ies Sona 1,800 
Other places...... 900 


RHODE ISLAND 
Cranston (incl. in 
Providence) 
Kingston (incl. in 
Washington County) 
Newport-Middletown 
ars koe RE 700 
Providence area 
pi aa Re eRe 14,200 
Washington County 
tel naar ee, Pos. 1,200 
Westerly (incl. in 
Washington County) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


*Charleston...... 5,500 
*4 Columbia... 2,750 
Florence area..... 220 
Georgetown (incl. in 
Myrtle Beach) 
Greenville’, 2.0 3: 1,200 
Kingstree (incl. in 
Sumter) 
**Myrtle Beach .... 475 
Rocke Hilly 25.4 2a. 100 
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Population State 
*Spartanburg...... 500 
Piel. pa cee 140 
York (incl. in Rock 
Hill) 
Other places...... 450 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls....... 195 
Other places...... 100 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga... . 1,450 
Knoxville... :....- 1,800 
Memphis....... 8,500 
Nashville........ 6,000 
Oak Ridve es 250 
Other places...... 200 
TEXAS 
Amato’. cept 200 
* Austin sucess 13,500 
FFF BAytOWiN lx SS tAee 300 
Beaumont........ 500 
*Brownsville ...... 450 
***College Station- 
IBEVAO Sota dae 400 
*Corpus Christi . . 1,400 
FOAMAS vast ooo 45,000 
BVP ASO cere 5,000 
*Fort Worth ..... 5,000 
Galveston........ 400 
Harlingen (incl. in 
Brownsville) 
**HoustonN..... 45,000 
Rated ay sans 130 
ONS VICW oe os cosas 100 
7 UDDOCK 5). Bah 22 230 
*McAllen™ |) o. a4..- 500 
Midland-Odessa. . . 200 
Port Arthurs 3... 100 
*San Antonio ... 11,000 
South Padre Island 


(incl. in Brownsville) 
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Jewish Jewish Jewish 
State and City Population State and City 
Wyler. cise Rise 400 Hampton (incl. in 
Waconia aisen 300 Newport News) 
Wichita Falls ..... 260 Harrisonburg (incl. in 
Other places...... 600 Staunton) 
Lexington (incl. in 
UTAH Staunton) 
Osdenna tr  tusaae 150 Lynchburg area .. . 275 
*Salt Lake City **Martinsville ..... 100 
Rissa bis tage 4,200 Newport News- 
Other places....... 50 Hampton’..... 2,400 
Norfolk-Virginia Beach 
VERMONT: bobhry te oe | ea ears Hits 11,000 
Bennington area. . . 500 Northern Virginia 
***Brattleboro..... 350°) (> SRE Se ae 35,100 
**Burlington..... 2,500 Petersburg area 
Manchester areas 325.0 d= nce eat tee eet 350 
Montpelier-Barre Portsmouth-Suffolk 
sass cf uiealecn. cece 550 (incl. in Norfolk) 
Newport (incl. in St. Radford (incl. in 
Johnsbury) Blacksburg) 
Rutland. 8 2 625 Richmond .... 12,500 
**St. Johnsbury... . 140 Roanoke sieeeas. 900 
Stowemssrarsine:. 150 Staunton’ savas 370 
***Woodstock..... 270 Williamsburg (incl. in 
Other places...... 100 Newport News) 
Winchester’ ...... 270 
Other places. ..... 150 
VIRGINIA 
Alexandria (incl. in N. 
Virginia) WASHINGTON 
Arlington (incl. in N. Bellingham....... S25 


Virginia) 
Blacks DULR cacy. 175 
Charlottesville. . . 1,500 
Chesapeake (incl. in 


Portsmouth) 
Colonial Heights (incl. 
in Petersburg) 
Danville area..... 100 


Fairfax County (incl. in 
N. Virginia) 
Fredericksburg’ . . . 500 


Ellensburg (incl. in 
Yakima) 

‘Longview-Kelso (incl. 
in Vancouver) 


*Olympia J. lee seus 560 
***Port Angeles... . 100 
*Scattlen ya 37,200 
Spokatiene. te 1,500 
*TAcOmaetes ore or 2,000 
ri Cities’’ thes 300 
Vancouversss cca 600 


Population State 
**YVakimacian ates 150 
Other places...... 200 


WEST VIRGINIA 
***Bluefield-Princeton 


Ste ahs cards ay Ae 200 
*Charleston -"-. . 975 
Clarksburges see 110 
Huntington’ ..... 250 
Morgantown ..... 200 
***Parkersburg .... 110 
eS Wiheeling™.. a7 290 
Other places...... 200 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton area .... 100 
Beloit’ s32.c20 42-12 120 
Fond du Lac (incl. in 
Oshkosh) 
GreeniBayay jas 2 500 
Janesville (incl. in 
Beloit) 
Misenios harness eine 300 
Lai Crosse cinch. 100 
¥Madison: .. ssch oe 5,000 
Milwaukee... . 21,000 
Oshkosh area..... 170 
RAGE st scsi un, Bon 200 
Sheboygan ....... 140 
Waukesha (incl. in 
Milwaukee) 
ETRE TINE er 300 
Other places...... 300 
WYOMING 
Casper awooee ee 150 
Cheyenne. "72. 230 
Laramie (incl. in 
Cheyenne) 
Other places....... 50 
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Notes 


CALIFORNIA 
Long Beach—includes in L.A. County: Long Beach, Signal Hill, Cerritos, Lake- 
wood, Rossmoor and Hawaiian Gardens. Also includes in Orange County: Los Alami- 

tos, Cypress, Seal Beach, and Huntington Harbor. 

Los Angeles—includes most of Los Angeles County, but excludes those places listed 
above that are part of the Long Beach area and also excludes the eastern portion that 
is listed below as part of San Gabriel and Pomona Valleys. Also includes eastern edge 
of Ventura County. 

Orange County—includes most of Orange County, but excludes towns in northern 
portion that are included in Long Beach. 

Palm Springs—includes Palm Springs, Desert Hot Springs, Cathedral City, Palm 
Desert, and Rancho Mirage. 

San Gabriel and Pomona Valleys—includes in Los Angeles County: Alhambra, Al- 
tadena, Arcadia, Azusa, Baldwin Park, Bellflower, Bell Gardens, Chapman Woods, 
Charter Oak, Claremont, Commerce, Covina, Diamond Bar, Downey, Duarte, East 
Los Angeles, East Pasadena, East San Gabriel, El Monte, Glendora, Hacienda Heights, 
La Canada Flintridge, La Habra Heights, La Mirada, La Puente, La Verne, Los Ni- 
etos, Monrovia, Montebello, Monterey Park, Norwalk, Pico Rivera, Paramount, 
Pasadena, Pomona, Rosemead, Rowland Heights, San Dimas, San Gabriel, San 
Marino, Santa Fe Springs, Sierra Madre, South El Monte, South Pasadena, South San 
Gabriel, South San Jose Hills, South Whittier, Temple City, Walnut, West Covina, West 
Puente Valley, West Whittier, Whittier, and Valinda. Also includes in San Bernardino 
County: Alta Loma, Chino, Chino Hills, Mira Loma, Montclair, Ontario, Rancho Cu- 
camonga, and Upland. 

Sacramento—includes Yolo, Placer, El Dorado, and Sacramento counties. 

San Francisco Bay area—North Peninsula includes northern San Mateo County. 
South Peninsula includes southern San Mateo County and towns of Palo Alto and Los 
Altos in Santa Clara County. San Jose includes remainder of Santa Clara County. 


COLORADO 
Denver—includes Adams, Arapahoe, Boulder, Denver, and Jefferson counties. 
Pueblo—includes all of Pueblo County east to Lamar, west and south to Trinidad. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport—includes Monroe, Easton, Trumbull, Fairfield, Bridgeport, Shelton 
and Stratford. : 
Danbury—includes Danbury, Bethel, New Fairfield, Brookfield, Sherman, New- 
town, Redding, and Ridgefield. 
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Hartford—includes all of Hartford County and Vernon, Rockville, Somers, Stafford 
Springs in New Haven County and Ellington and Tolland in Tolland County. 

Lower Middlesex County—includes Branford, Guilford, Madison, Clinton, West- 
brook, Old Saybrook, Old Lyme, Durham, and Killingworth. 

New Haven—includes New Haven, East Haven, Guilford, Branford, Madison, 
North Haven, Hamden, West Haven, Milford, Orange, Woodbridge, Bethany, Derby, 
Ansonia, Quinnipiac, Meriden, Seymour, and Wallingford. 

New London—includes central and southern New London County. Also includes 
part of Middlesex County and part of Windham County. 

Waterbury—includes Bethlehem, Cheshire, Litchfield, Morris, Middlebury, South- 
bury, Naugatuck, Prospect, Plymouth, Roxbury, Southbury, Southington, Thomaston, 
Torrington, Washington, Watertown, Waterbury, Oakville, Woodbury, Wolcott, Ox- 
ford, and other towns in Litchfield County and northern New Haven County. 

Westport—includes Norwalk, Weston, Westport, East Norwalk, Wilton, and 
Georgetown. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D.C.—For a total of the Washington, D.C. metropolitan area, include 
Montgomery and Prince Georges counties in Maryland, and northern Virginia. 


FLORIDA 
Orlando—includes all of Orange and Seminole counties, southern Volusia County, 
and northern Osceola County. 
Stuart-Port St. Lucie—includes all of Martin County and southern St. Lucie County. 


GEORGIA 
Augusta—includes Burke, Columbia, and Richmond counties. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago—includes all of Cgok and DuPage counties and a portion of Lake County. 
Elgin—includes northern Kane County and southern McHenry County. 
Rockford—includes Winnebago, Boone, and Stephenson counties. 
Southern Illinois—includes lower portion of Illinois below Carlinville. 


INDIANA 
South Bend—includes St. Joseph and Elkhart counties. 


KANSAS 
Kansas City—includes Johnson and Wyandotte counties. For a total of the Kansas 
City metropolitan area, include Missouri portion. 
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Wichita—includes Sedgwick County and towns of Salina, Dodge City, Great Bend, 
Liberal, Russell, and Hays. 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington—includes Fayette, Bourbon, Scott, Clark, Woodford, Madison, Pulaski, 
and Jessamine counties. 


LOUISIANA 
Alexandria—includes towns in Allen, Grant, Rapides, and Vernon parishes. 
Baton Rouge—includes E. Baton Rouge, Ascension, Livingston, St. Landry, 
Iberville, Pointe Coupee, and W. Baton Rouge parishes. 
South Central—includes Abbeville, Lafayette, New Iberia, Crowley, Opelousas, 
Houma, Morgan City, Thibodaux, and Franklin. 


MAINE 
Southern Maine—includes York, Cumberland, and Sagadahoc counties. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Andover—includes Andover, N. Andover, Boxford, Lawrence, Methuen, Tewks- 
bury, and Dracut. 

Boston Metropolitan region—Brockton-South Central includes Avon, Bridgewater, 
Brockton, Canton, East Bridgewater, Easton. Foxborough, Halifax, Randolph, 
Sharon, Stoughton, West Bridgewater, Whitman, and Wrentham. Framingham area 
includes Acton, Bellingham, Boxborough, Framingham, Franklin, Holliston, Hop- 
kinton, Hudson, Marlborough, Maynard, Medfield, Medway, Milford, Millis, South- 
borough, and Stow. Northeast includes Chelsea, Everett, Malden, Medford, Revere, 
and Winthrop. North Central includes Arlington, Belmont, Cambridge, Somerville, 
Waltham, and Watertown. Northwest includes Bedford, Burlington, Carlisle, Concord, 
Lexington, Lincoln, Melrose, North Reading, Reading, Stoneham, Wakefield, Wilm- 
ington, Winchester, and Woburn. North Shore includes Lynn, Saugus, Nahant, 
Swampscott, Lynnfield, Peabody, Salem, Marblehead, Beverly, Danvers, Middleton, 
Wenham, Topsfield, Hamilton, Manchester, Ipswich, Essex, Gloucester, and Rockport. 
Near West includes Ashland, Dedham, Dover, Natick, Needham, Norfolk, Norwood, 
Sherborn, Sudbury, Walpole, Wayland, Wellesley, Weston, and Westwood. Southeast 
includes Abington, Braintree, Cohasset, Duxbury, Hanover, Hanson, Hingham, Hol- 
brook, Hull, Kingston, Marshfield, Milton, Norwell, Pembroke, Quincy, Rockland, Sc- 
ituate, and Weymouth. 

New Bedford—includes New Bedford, Dartmouth, Fairhaven, and Mattapoisett. 

Springfield—includes Springfield, Longmeadow, E. Longmeadow, Hampden, 
Wilbraham, Agawam, and W. Springfield. 
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MICHIGAN 
Mt. Pleasant—includes towns in Isabella, Mecosta, Gladwin, and Gratiot counties. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City—For a total of the Kansas City metropolitan area, include the Kansas 
portion. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Laconia—includes Laconia, Plymouth, Meredith, Conway, and Franklin. 


NEW JERSEY 

Cherry Hill-Southern N.J.—includes Camden, Burlington, and Gloucester counties. 

Essex County-East Essex—includes Belleville, Bloomfield, East Orange, Irvington, 
Newark and Nutley in Essex County, and Kearney in Hudson County. North Essex 
includes Caldwell, Cedar Grove, Essex Fells, Fairfield, Glen Ridge, Montclair, North 
Caldwell, Roseland, Verona, and West Caldwell. South Essex includes Maplewood, 
Millburn, Short Hills and South Orange in Essex County, and Springfield in Union 
County. 

Middlesex County—includes in Somerset County: Kendall Park, Somerset, and 
Franklin; in Mercer County, Hightstown; and all of Middlesex County. 

Northeastern N.J.—includes Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middle- 
sex, Monmouth, Morris, Ocean, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren coun- 
ties. 

North Hudson County—includes Guttenberg, Hudson Heights, North Bergen, 
North Hudson, Secaucus, Union City, Weehawken, West New York, and Woodcliff. 

Somerset County—includes most of Somerset County and a portion of Hunterdon 
County. 

Trenton—includes most of Mercer County. 

Union County—includes all of Union County except Springfield. Also includes a 
few towns in adjacent areas of Somerset and Middlesex counties. 

Vineland—includes most of Cumberland County and towns in neighboring coun- 
ties adjacent to Vineland. 


NEW YORK 
Elmira—includes Chemung, Tioga, and Schuyler counties. 
Glens Falls—includes Warren and Washington counties, lower Essex County, and 
upper Saratoga County. 
Kingston—includes eastern half of Ulster County. 
New York Metropolitan area—includes the five boroughs of New York City, Westch- 
ester, Nassau, and Suffolk counties. For a total Jewish population of the New York 
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metropolitan region, include Fairfield and New Haven counties, Connecticut; Rock- 
land, Putnam, and Orange counties, New York; Northeastern New Jersey, and Pike 
County, Pennsylvania. 

Syracuse—includes Onondaga County, western Madison County, and most of Os- 
wego County. 

Utica—southeastern third of Oneida County. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville—includes Buncombe, Haywood, and Madison counties. 


Charlotte—includes Mecklenburg County. For a total of the Charlotte area, include 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


OHIO 

Cincinnati—includes Hamilton and Butler counties. For a total of the Cincinnati 
area, include the Covington-Newport area of Kentucky. 

Cleveland—includes all of Cuyahoga County and portions of Lake, Geauga, 
Portage, and Summit counties. For a metropolitan total, also include Elyria, Lorain, 
and Akron. 

Toledo—includes Fulton, Lucas, and Wood counties. 

Youngstown—includes Mahoning and Trumbull counties. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia—For total Jewish population of the Philadelphia metropolitan re- 
gion, include the Cherry Hill-Southern, N.J., Princeton, and Trenton areas of New Jer- 
sey, and the Wilmington and Newark areas of Delaware. 

Pittsburgh—includes all of Allegheny County and adjacent portions of Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland, and Beaver counties. 

Sunbury—includes Shamokin, Lewisburg, Milton, Selinsgrove, and Sunbury. 

Wilkes-Barre—includes all of Luzerne County except southern portion, which is in- 
cluded in the Hazleton total. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Sumter—includes towns in Sumter, Lee, Clarendon, and Williamsburg counties. 


TEXAS 
Amarillo—includes Canyon, Childress, Borger, Dumas, Memphis, Pampa, Vega, and 
Hereford in Texas, and Portales, New Mexico. 
Houston—includes Harris, Montgomery, and Fort Bend counties, and parts of Bra- 
zoria and Galveston counties. 
McAllen—includes Edinburg, Harlingen, McAllen, Mission, Pharr, Rio Grande 
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City, San Juan, and Weslaco. 
Waco—includes McLennan, Coryell, Bell, Falls, Hamilton, and Hill counties. 


VIRGINIA 

Fredericksburg—includes towns in Spotsylvania, Stafford, King George, and Orange 
counties. 

Newport News—includes Newport News, Hampton, Williamsburg, James City, 
York County, and Poquoson City. 

Richmond—includes Richmond City, Henrico County, and Chesterfield County. 

Staunton—includes towns in Augusta, Page, Shenandoah, Rockingham, Bath, and 
Highland Counties. 

Winchester—includes towns in Winchester, Frederick, Clarke, and Warren counties. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle—includes King County and adjacent portions of Snohomish and Kitsap 
counties. 
Tri Cities—includes Pasco, Richland, and Kennewick. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee—includes Milwaukee County, eastern Waukesha County, and southern 
Ozaukee County. 
Wausau—includes Stevens Point, Marshfield, Antigo, and Rhinelander. 


Review 
of 

the 
Year 


OTHER COUNTRIES 





Israel and the Middle East 


Israel 


a) Bee YEAR MARKED A TURNING POINT, possibly a decisive one, 
in dealing with the Palestinian intifada, the ongoing violence that erupted 
in late September 2000, after the failure of the Camp David talks between 
Israel and the Palestinian Authority, mediated by the U.S., and Ariel 
Sharon’s provocative walk on the Temple Mount. 

The number of Israelis killed dropped dramatically from 451 in 2002 
to 213 in 2003, though it remained slightly above the 2001 level of 208. 
Israel attributed the change to its targeted killings of terrorist kingpins, 
construction of a protective fence (only partially completed), and im- 
proved use of intelligence to disrupt and prevent planned violence before 
it could happen. 

Politically as well, there were signs of improvement. Winning reelec- 
tion by a wide margin at the beginning of 2003, Prime Minister Sharon 
solidified his positive relationship with the U.S. administration by ac- 
cepting, albeit with reservations, the “road map” to a two-state solution. 
By year’s end he was advocating a policy of unilateral withdrawal, 
whereby Israel would pull out of some Palestinian areas and turn them 
over to the PA with no reciprocal steps by the other side. But this angered 
elements of Sharon’s right-wing constituency, and it was doubtful 
whether the government coalition, given its current composition, would 
endorse such a pullout. 

For their part, the Palestinians, with prodding from the Americans, 
moved in a democratic direction. Chairman Yasir Arafat appointed the 
first Palestinian prime minister (quickly followed by the second). But the 
continuing presence of Arafat on the scene made any further progress to- 
ward Western-style democracy highly problematic. 

The Israeli economy showed signs of revival, due both to the improved 
security situation and to the government’s new free-market policies. Yet 
many of the poor and elderly suffered considerably, as their “safety net” 
showed signs of fraying. 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Elections 


On January 28, Israel held elections for the 16th Knesset, the country’s 
120-member unicameral parliament. Abandoning the two-ballot system, 
one for prime minister and the other for Knesset, that had been intro- 
duced in 1996 and used again only in 1999 (in 2001, the election was for 
prime minister only), Israel returned to its original procedure of voting 
only for a Knesset party list, with the leader of the largest party forming 
a government. 

This election became necessary when Labor withdrew from the 
national-unity coalition in November 2002, ostensibly due to disputes 
over the budget (see AJYB 2003, pp. 255—56). Turnout was the lowest in 
history for a Knesset election, 68.5 percent, as compared to over 78 per- 
cent in 1999, the previous general election. In the end, dissolution of the 
national-unity government boomeranged against Labor as Ariel Sharon 
and his Likud Party won a smashing victory. 

In fact, the major test for the Likud during the campaign came not from 
the opposition but from within. Through December 2002 and into Jan- 
uary 2003, allegations circulated about vote-buying and other illicit deals 
in the Likud Central Committee’s primaries, which, on December 8, se- 
lected candidates to the party’s list for the Knesset election, and similar 
goings-on within local Likud branches (see AJYB 2003, pp. 258—59). The 
charges caused a sharp dip in Likud’s showing in the preelection polls, 
those released in the first few days of January showing the Likud win- 
ning as few as 31 seats in the Knesset. While this was far higher than the 
19 it currently held, it was well below the 41 that polls in early Decem- 
ber had given the party. 

The Likud was especially hurt by stories that Mussa Alperon, a con- 
victed racketeer, had managed to gain control of 40 percent of the mem- 
bership of the party branch in Givat Shmuel, outside Tel Aviv, and that 
Shlomi Oz, who had served time for extortion, had effectively taken over 
the Likud’s Ramat Gan branch. (Oz, who was close to Prime Minister 
Sharon’s son Omri, resigned from both the Central Committee and the 
Ramat Gan branch after revelations that a security company with which 
he was affiliated won a contract to provide guard services at Israeli air- 
port terminals even though it had failed to meet the bidding criteria.) 

Also, Sharon felt it necessary to dismiss MK Naomi Blumenthal from 
her position as deputy infrastructure minister after she refused to coop- 
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erate with a police investigation into reports of vote-buying in the pri- 
maries. Sharon explained that Blumenthal’s noncooperation left him no 
choice but to fire her. Nevertheless, Blumenthal retained the ninth spot 
on the party’s Knesset list. (On December 1, Blumenthal, waiving her par- 
liamentary immunity, would be indicted for bribery and obstruction of 
justice.) 

A few days later came revelations that police were investigating a $1.5- 
million payment that Sharon’s family had allegedly received from Cyril 
Kern, a South African-domiciled British businessman. The money was 
supposedly a loan to the Sharons so that they could cover an earlier loan 
made to pay back illegal contributions to his 1999 campaign for the 
Likud leadership, which Benjamin Netanyahu had vacated after the 
Likud lost the Knesset elections to Labor and Ehud Barak (see below, 
pp. 153-55). A poll conducted by Ha’aretz on January 8, after the loan 
allegation surfaced, showed that the Likud was now down to 27 seats. 

To stop the bleeding, Sharon called a press conference for January 9, 
announcing that he would respond “with documents and facts” about the 
Kern loan. But no documents or facts were produced. In his opening 
statement, Sharon attacked Labor, charging that it had conspired to top- 
ple the government. This statement was in clear violation of the election 
law, which specifically forbade the electronic media from broadcasting 
election propaganda— other than messages designated for airtime ap- 
portioned to the parties—in the 60 days before an election. Justice 
Mishael Cheshin of the Supreme Court, acting in his capacity as chair- 
man of the Central Elections Committee (CEC), ordered the media air- 
ing the press conference—TV channels One, Two, and Ten, Army Radio, 
and Israel Radio—to stop their live coverage immediately. “The prime 
minister uttered pure election propaganda knowingly and deliberately, 
and had I not stopped him I would have betrayed my duty to uphold the 
law,” Cheshin explained. “As far as I understand,” the respected judge 
said, “Sharon planned it in advance, and even read from notes that he had 
made.” 

Whether or not Sharon deliberately provoked Cheshin to cut him off, 
the incident proved a turning point in the campaign, enabling Sharon and 
his supporters to divert attention away from the accusations against the 
prime minister and his party. Jerusalem mayor Ehud Olmert, chosen ear- 
lier by Sharon to head the Likud campaign, called the judge’s action an 
effort to “gag the prime minister.” Sharon, he said, “has been tainted and 
smeared for ten days. Labor calls him a Mafioso and the head of orga- 
nized crime in Israel.” Olmert excoriated the press as well, but expressed 
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certainty that “gagging” Sharon would only enhance his public support. 
“The more the press deals with this, the more it will strengthen the 
Likud.” 

Sharon, for his part, declared that he would no longer respond to ques- 
tions from the media about the Kern affair and similar matters. “They 
can shut my mouth, but the public will give its answer,” Sharon declared. 
“I don’t intend to face a media tribunal. I assume every day a new affair 
will break out. I have nothing to hide. If the authorities ask me, I'll tes- 
tify and give all the documents.” The blackout was total: Sharon in- 
structed his aides and campaign workers not to answer questions about 
the allegations. 

The judicial system was also called upon to rule on the eligibility of cer- 
tain Knesset candidates. On January 9, it overturned a CEC ruling that 
would have banned Arab MK Azmi Bishara and his party, Balad, as well 
as another Arab MK, Ahmad Tibi, a sometime adviser to Yasir Arafat, 
from running, on the grounds that they denied the legitimacy of the State 
of Israel. At the same time, the courts upheld the CEC’s decision not to 
allow Defense Minister Shaul Mofaz and Moshe Feiglin, leader of an ex- 
tremist faction within the party, to run on the Likud list. The court elim- 
inated Mofaz’s candidacy because election day came within the six-month 
“cooling-off period” since his date of retirement from the army, during 
which time a former officer was not eligible to run for office. Feiglin’s 
statements about Arabs were considered incendiary enough to bar him 
as an inciter of racism, although the court allowed Baruch Marzel, a for- 
mer leader of the banned Kach movement of the late Rabbi Meir Kahane, 
to stand as a candidate on the Herut list, which, as it turned out, would 
not win any Knesset seats. 

Ironically, even though Sharon attacked Labor for conspiring against 
him, much of the Likud campaign was based on the idea that, after the 
election, it would form another broad-based government of national 
unity, and therefore supporting Likud meant backing a national con- 
sensus. However, Amram Mitzna, the Labor Party leader, denied this on 
January 14, stating: “The time has come to say the truth. We will not be 
part of a government led by Ariel Sharon. . . . Whoever does not vote 
Labor will de facto vote for Sharon.” 

Labor leaders publicly backed Mitzna’s either-or stance, but privately 
called it a “desperate political move.” They would have preferred the 
unity-government option, so as to preserve some influence for their party 
after the election, which they were sure they would lose. 

Mitzna based his campaign on a call to resume negotiations with the 
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current Palestinian leadership, and if that proved unavailing, to withdraw 
unilaterally from Gaza by the end of 2003 (a policy that Sharon, once re- 
elected, would eventually appropriate, though with a longer timetable). 

With Labor’s campaign in the doldrums in the last few weeks before 
election day, there was talk of replacing Mitzna with Shimon Peres at the 
head of the party list. According to some polls, Peres as leader would give 
the party 29—30 seats in the Knesset, about ten more than the forecasts 
under Mitzna. Several Labor politicians openly called on Mitzna to step 
down, but Peres himself claimed that he never made decisions based on 
surveys. “Labor has an elected party chairman, and he is leading the party 
in the upcoming elections,” said Peres on January 20. And Mitzna refused 
to yield. “I came to win,” he said on January 26, two days before his crush- 
ing defeat, explaining that he had “a feeling the floating voters are be- 
ginning to come home.” 

The results were a foregone conclusion. Likud captured 38 seats, dou- 
ble its representation in the previous Knesset. Labor won 19, a loss of 
seven. Shinui, the anticlerical party that had come out of nowhere in the 
1999 election to achieve six seats, now became the third largest party, win- 
ning 15. The Sephardi Orthodox party, Shas, declined from 17 to 11; the 
right-wing National Union maintained its seven seats; the left-of-center 
Meretz, losing many voters to Shinui, dropped from ten to six; the Na- 
tional Religious Party, representing settler interests, gained one MK for 
a total of six; and the Ashkenazi-haredi United Torah Judaism kept its 
five mandates. Am Echad, affiliated with the Histadrut Labor Union, gar- 
nered three seats, and three Arab parties a total of eight. Natan Sharan- 
sky’s Yisrael Ba’ Aliya, which found its fortunes drastically reduced from 
six to two MKs, went out of existence soon after the election, merging 
with the Likud. Fourteen other lists did not attract enough votes to meet 
the legal threshold for representation in the Knesset. 


The New Government 


After the election, Sharon reaffirmed his plan to form a broad-based 
government. In his victory speech, the prime minister declared such a 
coalition necessary to deal with the challenges ahead, including not only 
the continuing confrontation with the Palestinians, but also the economic 
crisis and possible fallout from the imminent U.S. war against Iraq. 

In his first comment following the election, PA chairman Yasir Arafat 
said he was ready to meet immediately with Sharon and resume negoti- 
ations. Asked by Israel’s Channel Ten TV news when he would be ready 
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to see Sharon, Arafat responded: “Tonight! If he’s ready, I’m ready.” 
Arafat added that he was willing to call for a general cease-fire in order 
to return peace to “the land of peace.” 

The Prime Minister’s Office responded with a statement charging that 
Arafat continued to “fund, initiate, operate, and dispatch terrorism, and 
will not be a negotiating partner... . Within the framework of Israel’s 
efforts to further a diplomatic process and bring about quiet and finally 
peace,” the statement continued, “Israel will be willing to talk only with 
Palestinians who are not involved with terror in any shape or form.” 

Arafat adviser Bassam Abu Sharif told reporters that while the PA did 
not want to interfere in Israel’s internal politics, he believed that Sharon 
needed both Labor and Arafat to fulfill President George Bush’s vision 
of an independent Palestinian state by 2005. Therefore, he hoped Labor 
could be persuaded to join in a national-unity government with Likud 
and Shinui, easing the way toward peace negotiations with the Palestin- 
ians. As for the PA, he noted, it was “ready to renew negotiations with 
any government.” Other PA sources, however, expressed doubt that 
Sharon had any intention of implementing President Bush’s “road map” 
for peace with its two-state scenario, and therefore doubted that a 
national-unity coalition could accomplish anything. “Labor can only 
renew itself and offer an alternative by staying in the opposition,” one 
PA source told the English-language Jerusalem Post. 

The easiest way for Likud to form a government was to bring in the 
far-right National Union, the settler-backed National Religious Party, 
and the ultra-Orthodox Shas, thus building a slim but adequate Knesset 
majority of 62. However, Sharon was fully cognizant of the difficulties, 
both domestic and international, that such a narrow right-wing and 
religious-based coalition would portend. He therefore sought to include 
the major secular groupings, Labor and Shinui, the second- and third- 
largest parties in the incoming Knesset. And indeed, though Mitzna had 
strongly opposed the national-unity idea during the election campaign, 
he seemed to soften afterward. 

Mitzna met with Shinui leader Yosef (Tommy) Lapid, the former jour- 
nalist and TV personality who had become the driving force and public 
symbol of his party’s anticlerical position. After their conversation, a 
Shinui spokesman said that he believed Labor would join a “secular” 
coalition under certain circumstances. Mitzna himself told a TV inter- 
viewer: “If Sharon says he wants to begin evacuating settlements in Gaza, 
to seriously and swiftly finish building the [West Bank security] fence, 
transfer funds from settlements to socioeconomic problems, I am a part- 
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ner.... Most of the public supports getting out of Gaza. If Sharon truly 
listens to the public . . . then please, sit with us, sit with me. We will reach 
common language over the principles, we will work out the details later 
in the course of negotiations.” 

Mitzna met with Sharon in early February. Although the Prime Min- 
ister’s Office, reporting on the meeting, said that Sharon told Mitzna that 
a unity government was “vital to the people of Israel, especially in the 
face of the challenges on our doorstep,” a Labor spokeswoman an- 
nounced that her party was not joining the coalition. “Labor will lead 
from the opposition, as it intended to do,” she declared. 

Sharon effectively foreclosed the unity-government option on Febru- 
ary 23, when he signed a coalition agreement with the hard-line National 
Religious Party. NRP leader Effi Eitam reported that his party had been 
promised a continuation of settlement-building. The following day, Likud 
secured a deal with Shinui, the secular party making its peace with hav- 
ing the Orthodox NRP in the cabinet. In the end, Sharon also brought 
in the strongly nationalist National Union, led by Avigdor Lieberman, 
the former director general of the Prime Minister’s Office in the Ne- 
tanyahu government, and Benny Elon, a right-wing rabbi from the party’s 
Moledet faction. Together with the two seats of Sharansky’s defunct 
party, which were now in Likud’s corner, the coalition had a substantial 
Knesset majority of 68 seats. 

In the wake of Labor’s decisive defeat and exclusion from the new 
coalition, Amram Mitzna resigned as party chairman. The Labor Cen- 
tral Committee, meeting on June 20, elected former prime minister Shi- 
mon Peres, nearly 80 years old, to the chairmanship on an interim basis, 
with the understanding that a new election for the post would be held in 
2004. Peres, Labor’s elder statesman, garnered the support of less than a 
majority of the committee members, but easily outdistanced the other 
candidates. 


THE CABINET 


Prime Minister: Ariel Sharon (Likud) 

Foreign Minister and Deputy Prime Minister: Silvan 
Shalom (Likud) 

Defense Minister: Shaul Mofaz (Likud, but not an MK) 

Finance Minister: Benjamin Netanyahu (Likud) 

Industry and Trade Minister and Deputy Prime Minister: 
Ehud Olmert (Likud) 
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Public Security Minister: Tzachi Hanegbi (Likud) 

Justice Minister and Deputy Prime Minister: Yosef (Tommy) 
Lapid (Shinui) 

Interior Minister: Avraham Poraz (Shinui) 

Infrastructure Minister: Yosef Paritsky (Shinui) 

Education Minister: Limor Livnat (Likud) ; 

Housing and Construction Minister: Effi Eitam (NRP) 

Social Affairs Minister: Zvulun Orlev (NRP) 

Agriculture Minister: Yisrael Katz (Likud) 

Immigration and Absorption Minister: Tzipi Livni (Likud) 

Health Minister: Danny Naveh (Likud) 

Transport Minister: Avigdor Lieberman (National Union) 

Tourism Minister: Benny Elon (National Union) 

Science and Technology Minister: Eliezer Zandberg (Shinui) 

Environment Minister: Yehudit Naot (Shinui) 

Minister without portfolio responsible for Diaspora affairs: Natan 
Sharansky (Likud) 

Ministers without portfolio: Gideon Ezra, Uzi Landau, and 
Meir Sheetrit (all Likud) 


The cabinet included some surprises. Sharon had to provide a top post 
for Silvan Shalom, a powerful figure in the Likud, whose wife, Judy, 
came from the family that owned Yediot Aharonot, the country’s largest- 
circulation newspaper. Shalom, generally conceded not to have been a 
great success at the Ministry of Finance, which he headed during the first 
Sharon administration, was given Foreign Affairs. Benjamin Netanyahu, 
the previous foreign minister, moved over to Finance. 

Ehud Olmert, the former mayor of Jerusalem who fully expected to be 
finance minister, had to settle for Industry and Trade. (Sharon sweetened 
the pill, however, “enriching” his portfolio by moving labor affairs, the 
important Israel Lands Authority, and the Israel Broadcasting Author- 
ity into his ministry.) In another significant change, the militantly secu- 
lar Shinui was given the Interior portfolio, which the Sephardi-Orthodox 
Shas, now in the opposition, had turned into its own fiefdom over the pre- 
vious two decades. 


The Taint of Scandal 


Although the corruption charges that surfaced against Ariel Sharon in 
January did not hurt him at the polls, they picked up steam as time went 
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on. By the end of 2003, two major police investigations were under way 
regarding the prime minister and members of his family. One was the so- 
called Greek Island Affair, for which contractor David Appel, charged 
with transferring money to the Sharons, was indicted. The other involved 
an alleged “loan” made to the Sharons by South African-domiciled 
British businessman Cyril Kern, the investigation of which was still going 
on at the end of the year. 

In the Greek Island Affair, Appel was charged with making indirect 
payments of hundreds of thousands of dollars to Sharon in the late 1990s 
via the latter’s younger son, Gilad, who managed both the family’s busi- 
ness affairs and its Sycamore Farm (Havat Shikmim) in the northern 
Negev. The purpose of these payments, according to the indictment, was 
to get Sharon, at the time foreign minister in the Netanyahu administra- 
tion, to use his influence to push forward a deal that Appel wanted —to 
develop a certain Greek island as a vacation and gambling resort— that 
required approval from the government of Greece. Similar suspicions 
about taking money from Appel had been raised at the time against Ehud 
Olmert, then mayor of Jerusalem. 

Part of the evidence against the Sharons was found on videotapes 
recorded by private investigator David Spector, hired as a security con- 
sultant by the Sharons during the 1999 campaign, of his conversations 
with Gilad Sharon. On one tape, Spector warns Gilad Sharon against ties 
with Appel, and Sharon responds by describing the “work” he had done 
to earn $650,000 from Appel: collecting information, principally from the 
Internet, on the tourism habits and preferences of European retirees. 

The criminal indictment against Appel, issued at the end of 2003, ac- 
cused him of bribery, but did not mention the recipient of the alleged 
bribe. Early in 2004, however, the indictment was amended to state that 
Ariel Sharon was the intended recipient, albeit indirectly, through his son. 
At the same time, government investigators were also looking into alle- 
gations of possible assistance that Ariel Sharon gave Appel involving re- 
zoning in the town of Lod. 

The Kern affair grew out of Sharon’s successful campaign for the Likud 
leadership in 1999 to succeed Benjamin Netanyahu. Netanyahu had re- 
signed immediately after Likud lost the June 1999 Knesset election to 
Ehud Barak and the Labor Party (see AJYB 2000, pp. 438-39). 

Law enforcement authorities suspected that a group around Ariel 
Sharon had created a complex web of shell companies to act as conduits 
for money — including illegal donations from foreigners —to be funneled 
into the Likud leadership primary. Among those thought to be involved 
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were not only Ariel and Gilad Sharon, but also Sharon’s older son, Omri 
(who won a seat in the Knesset in 2003), Sharon’s long-time aide and con- 
fidant Uri Shani, and Dov Weisglass, Sharon’s personal attorney who, in 
2003, was appointed the prime minister’s bureau chief and became his in- 
formal envoy to the U.S. administration. 

The affair first came to light in a report issued by State Comptroller 
Eliezer Goldberg in October 2001, and the police’s National Fraud Squad 
launched an investigation. Before charges could be brought, Ariel Sharon 
paid back the donors with money acquired through a bank loan. Sharon 
claimed ignorance of the source of the donations, saying that campaign 
financing had been handled by his sons (see AJYB 2002, p. 589). 

But in early January 2003, before the Knesset elections, the public 
learned that Sharon had paid off that bank loan with another loan, this 
time from long-time friend Cyril Kern, who had served with him in the 
Israeli army during the 1948 War of Independence. The Kern loan story 
was leaked to Ha’aretz by Liora Glatt-Berkowitz, an attorney in the State 
Prosecutor’s Office, who gave the paper copies of the request that the Is- 
raeli police submitted to their South African counterparts for permission 
to question Kern about the matter. Subsequently, the police’s Interna- 
tional Crimes Department discovered that millions of dollars had been 
transferred from a bank in Austria to accounts controlled by Gilad 
Sharon. 

Police theorized that Kern may not have been the source of the money 
for the loan, but rather a middleman for its transfer. A group of busi- 
nessmen were suspected of providing the cash (the names of Arye Genger, 
an Israeli with business interests there and in New York, and Martin 
Schlaf, an Austrian who operated casinos, were mentioned in the press, 
but neither was formally accused), perhaps $3 million, that ended up in 
the possession of Gilad Sharon. He, in turn—according to police 
sources— disbursed half of it to cover the bank loan used to repay the 
illegal 1999 campaign donors. To complicate matters even further, some 
or all of those donors may have been the same people who lent the 
Sharons the money to pay themselves back. 

Gilad Sharon turned down police requests for documents, including 
bank records, in the Kern case. Austria also denied a police request to in- 
terview bank officials in Vienna about the matter. Police first attempted, 
but then backed down from, a raid on Gilad Sharon’s house, a structure 
separate from his father’s on the Sycamore Ranch. 

An appeals court ruled that Gilad Sharon was justified in contending 
that he had the right to remain silent to avoid self-incrimination, and that 
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that right extended to restricting access to documents in his possession. 
The decision was overturned by the Supreme Court, but at year’s end 
Gilad Sharon had not yet released the documents. 

In late October, police questioned Ariel Sharon for several hours, and 
Sharon reportedly referred the investigators to his sons. 


DIPLOMACY AND SECURITY 


The Intifada Continues 


The year began with a diplomatic initiative by British prime minister 
Tony Blair, who called together a conference in London to discuss the 
building of an effective and transparent Palestinian administration. But 
the plan was jeopardized on January 5 by a double suicide bombing near 
Tel Aviv’s old central bus station, a run-down area now home to many 
foreign workers. The attack, carried out jointly by the Al-Aqsa Martyrs 
Brigades and Islamic Jihad, killed 22 people. Another 120 were wounded, 
though exact numbers were difficult to come by; many foreign workers 
who were in the country illegally feared to seek medical aid, since it might 
expose them to expulsion. 

In response to the bombing, Israel banned Palestinian representatives 
from traveling to Britain for the conference. When British foreign secre- 
tary Jack Straw objected, Israeli foreign minister Benjamin Netanyahu 
responded: “The Palestinian leadership does not need to meet abroad in 
order to close suicide kindergarten camps, to stop incitement and to fight 
terrorism.” Yasir Arafat, he said, could simply tell terror groups “to stop 
murdering innocent people . . . he doesn’t have to go to London for it.” 
The conference convened on January 14, with the Palestinians partici- 
pating by telephone. The head of the non-attending Palestinian delega- 
tion, Information Minister Yasir Abd Rabbo, blamed Israel for prevent- 
ing the Palestinians from carrying out reforms. But he added, on a 
conciliatory note: “The suicide bombings will not bring us peace, and they 
will not bring you [Israelis] security. Let us together reject extremism in 
all its forms. Let us together choose the path of peaceful negotiations.” 

The persistence of hard-line sentiments on the Jewish side received ex- 
pression on January 19, at the long-delayed funeral for Netanel Ozeri, a 
supporter of the banned Kach movement founded by the late Meir Ka- 
hane, who was killed by Palestinians at his home in an illegal outpost near 
Hebron on January 12. Ozeri had been one of the editors of Baruch 
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Hagever, a book praising Dr. Baruch Goldstein, who killed 29 Palestini- 
ans at the Tomb of the Patriarchs in 1994 (see AJYB 1996, pp. 370—71). 
The week’s delay in burying Ozeri was due to a controversy over whether 
the body should rest in the spot where Ozeri’s friends said he wanted to 
be buried, or in the ancient Jewish cemetery in Hebron, where the Jew- 
ish victims of the 1929 Palestinian massacre of Hebron Jews are interred. 
In the end, the latter was chosen. Eulogizing Ozeri, far-right activist 
Michael Ben-Horin called on settler youth: “Rise up, you mountain lion 
cubs, and avenge Netanel creatively, with vengeance against your enemies, 
and God will be with us.” He faulted assassinated prime minister Yitzhak 
Rabin for giving weapons to the Palestinian Authority as part of the 
Oslo agreements, and railed against “the leftist Sharon government.” 

Israel continued to exert pressure on suspected sources of terrorism, 
on the assumption that its policy of targeted strikes against the leaders 
of the rejectionist Palestinian organizations was working. This optimistic 
strategic analysis, attributed to unnamed senior army sources in the Jan- 
uary 26 issue of Ha’aretz, assumed that the conflict between Israel and 
the Palestinians had already peaked, even though terror attacks and other 
serious security concerns would continue. The intifada, said the sources, 
would keep going beyond 2003, since Arafat was not interested in an end 
to the violence, but war in Iraq, which was imminent, and the expected 
U.S. victory provided a framework for achieving ultimate calm. 


Israel Cracks Down 


On February 17, Israeli undercover troops entered Gaza City in an at- 
tempt to capture Riyad Abu Zaked, a Hamas bomb-maker, and killed 
him in the encounter. On February 18, Israeli attack helicopters and 
tanks attacked terror targets in Gaza City and the northern Gaza Strip. 
According to Palestinian sources, ten people were killed in the raids. The 
next day, armored columns enter both the Gaza area and the northern 
West Bank, killing 12, according to the Palestinians. Another five Pales- 
tinians reportedly lost their lives on February 23, when IDF troops enter 
the Beit Hanoun area near the northern border of the Gaza Strip. The 
operation was in response to the firing of Palestinian-made Qassam rock- 
ets from this area on Israeli targets, including the town of Sderot not far 
away. 

Incursions into nominally Palestinian-controlled areas of the West 
Bank and Gaza continued. On March 3, nine Palestinians were reported 
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killed and 30 wounded in two raids, one in the al-Burej refugee camp of 
Gaza and the other in Nablus, on the West Bank. On March 6, Israeli 
troops raided the Jabalya refugee camp in Gaza; Palestinians reported 11 
dead and 140 wounded. 

An Israeli helicopter attack killed Ibrahim al-Makadme, a top Hamas 
operative, on March 8. The army released a lengthy statement, almost 
amounting to a dossier, on Makadme, calling him “a dominant figure” 
in the military wing of Hamas for two decades who “orchestrated, ap- 
proved and expedited” Gaza-based terrorist activities. His influence had 
grown especially since the founding of the Palestinian Authority in 1994. 
Israeli security forces had arrested him in 1983, and he spent eight years 
in jail for possession of weapons, intent to purchase weapons, and found- 
ing a terrorist organization. The PA arrested him in 1996, but released 
him a year later. Subsequently, along with Salah Shehade and 
Muhammed Deif, he determined and supervised Hamas policy. Follow- 
ing Israel’s killing of Shehade and injuring of Deif, Makadme became 
one of the top commanders of Izz al-Din al-Qassam, the “armed wing” 
of Hamas. 

Makadme’s funeral was a major event in Gaza. Thousands of mourn- 
ers, firing assault rifles into the air and shouting Allahu akhbar (God is 
great), packed the streets of Gaza City. Loudspeakers blared out threats 
against Israel, among them: “The Qassam brigades will cut off 100 heads 
in return for the death of our martyr. Our words will soon be translated 
into action.” Abdel Azziz Rantisi, another Hamas kingpin, declared that 
the killing raised the organization’s battle to a new stage, and he threat- 
ened, “All Israeli leaders will be open targets for Hamas.” 

On March 16, Rachel Corrie, a student at Evergreen College in 
Olympia, Washington, and a member of the International Solidarity 
Movement (ISM), was killed while trying to block Israeli bulldozers from 
demolishing Palestinian homes in the Gaza Strip. The ISM described it- 
self as a nonviolent protest group in the tradition of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Martin Luther King, Jr. Founded in 2001 just before the outbreak 
of the intifada, it sought to raise international awareness of the situation 
in the territories by inserting itself into volatile situations, thereby gar- 
nering attention in the international media. Foreign volunteers like Cor- 
rie would come to participate for limited periods of time. 

The ISM attributed Corrie’s death to the Israeli army, which, it as- 
serted, often overreacted to the presence of protesters. “Rachel was alone 
in front of the house as we were trying to get them to stop,” Greg Schna- 
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bel, another ISM demonstrator, told the Christian Science Monitor. “She 
waved at the bulldozer to stop. She fell down and the bulldozer ran over 
her.” An army spokesman, quoted by the paper, said: “This is a very re- 
grettable incident. We’re dealing with a group of protesters who are act- 
ing irresponsibly, putting the Palestinians themselves and our forces in 
danger by intentionally placing themselves in a combat zone.” 

Security forces uncovered an Islamic bomb factory in Jaljulia, an Is- 
raeli Arab town in the north of the country, on March 31, and arrested 
three Israeli Arabs suspected of running it. And on April 2, Israeli forces 
moved into Tul Karm and Hebron to pick up terror suspects; according 
to some reports, as many as 1,000 Palestinian men were detained in the 
sweep and held in a local schoolyard. Some were arrested and others re- 
leased but told not to return to their homes until the search operation was 
completed. On April 3, thousands of Palestinians marched in Jenin to 
mark the first anniversary of Operation Defensive Shield, the major Is- 
raeli offensive into the territories that followed the Passover eve seder 
bombing at Netanya’s Park Hotel (see AJYB 2003, pp. 198-203). On 
April 8, a Hamas commander was one of six Palestinians killed by a mis- 
sile fired from an IDF helicopter; 47 Palestinians were wounded. 

A second ISM activist became a casualty of the fighting on April 12. 
That was when Tom Hurndall, a 22-year-old British volunteer, was shot 
in the head by Israeli troops in Khan Yunis, in the southern Gaza Strip. 
In a coma, Hundall was treated in an Israeli hospital and some time later 
was returned, still unconscious, to Great Britain, where he died in early 
2004. (Another Briton, freelance cameraman James Miller, was killed on 
May 2 while filming a documentary on the effect of violence on Pales- 
tinian children in Rafah, at the southern end of the Gaza Strip.) 

The violence, which had now dragged on for some two-and-a-half 
years, drew worldwide attention to the economic condition of the Pales- 
tinians. On February 11, UNWRA (United Nations Works and Relief 
Agency) reported that 1.1 million Palestinians suffered from levels of 
malnutrition comparable to those in the Congo. Palestinian officials 
asked for massive aid: on February 17, they told donor states that they 
needed $1.5 billion by April 2004 to put their economy back on its feet. 
Terje Roed-Larson, the UN Middle East envoy, described the situation 
in Palestinian areas as a “man-made humanitarian crisis.” But European 
donors remained reluctant to allocate more money to the PA, complain- 
ing that it was difficult to trace where the funds already disbursed had 
gone. There were widespread charges of corruption within the PA, and 
Israel claimed that some of the money financed terrorism. 
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Pursuing the “Road Map” 


Toward the end of 2003, the “Quartet” —the U.S., the UN, the Euro- 
pean Union, and Russia—had developed the so-called “road map” to- 
ward a final Israeli-Palestinian peace agreement, but delayed implemen- 
tation until after the Israeli election (see AJYB 2003, pp. 229-30). On 
February 14, with the election over, Yasir Arafat agreed in principle to 
one key demand of the Quartet, the appointment of a Palestinian prime 
minister, a move that many hoped would start a process of broad-based 
reform within the Palestinian Authority. 

Palestinian and Israeli officials met with the Quartet’s representatives 
in London on February 18. Two days later, the Quartet issued a statement 
saying that its envoys “expressed very serious concern at the continuing 
acts of violence and terror planned and directed against Israelis, and at 
Israeli military operations over the past several days in the West Bank and 
Gaza which led to Palestinian civilian fatalities.” The group reaffirmed 
its call for an immediate, comprehensive cease-fire. “All Palestinian indi- 
viduals and groups must end all acts of terror against Israelis, in any lo- 
cation,” the statement said. It also encouraged Palestinian reform, “the 
process of preparing a constitution that would form the basis for a strong 
parliamentary democracy.” 

Speaking at a dinner of the politically conservative American Enter- 
prise Institute in Washington on February 26, President Bush tied the 
“road map” to his policy in Iraq. He pledged his “personal commitment” 
to Israeli-Palestinian peace once there was a new government in Iraq. 
“The passing of Saddam Hussein’s regime will deprive terrorist networks 
of a wealthy patron that pays for terrorist training, and offers rewards to 
families of suicide bombers. And other regimes will be given a clear warn- 
ing that support for terror will not be tolerated,” the chief executive said. 
“Without this outside support for terrorism, Palestinians who are work- 
ing for reform and long for democracy will be in a better position to 
choose new leaders. True leaders who strive for peace; true leaders who 
faithfully serve the people.” The president continued: “Old patterns of 
conflict in the Middle East can be broken, if all concerned will let go of 
bitterness, hatred, and violence, and get on with the serious work of eco- 
nomic development, political reform, and reconciliation. America will 
seize every opportunity in pursuit of peace. And the end of the present 
regime in Iraq would create such an opportunity.” 

On March 13, as if to buttress Bush’s point, Saddam Hussein, still pres- 
ident of Iraq, sent checks totaling $245,000 to 23 Palestinian families — 
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one the kin of a suicide bomber, the other 22 related to men killed fight- 
ing Israel. 

Foreign Minister Shalom met with President Bush, Vice President 
Cheney, and Secretary of State Powell in Washington on March 31. In 
subsequent interviews, Shalom revealed that he had requested changes 
in the “road map,” specifically insisting that Israel would make no 
moves to resume negotiations until the Palestinians ended terrorism. 

Prime Minister Sharon ignited a furor in an April 13 interview in 
which he indicated, for the first time, a willingness to give up settlements 
if the Palestinians showed they were serious about reaching a peace 
agreement. “If it turns out we have someone to talk to,” he said, “we will 
have to take steps that are painful for every Jew and painful for me per- 
sonally. ... Our whole history is bound up with these places, Bethlehem, 
Shilo, Beit El [all on the West Bank]. And I know that we will have to 
part with some of these places.” But the prime minister denied any im- 
mediate plan to move out of settlements. This sensitive issue, he noted, 
would be raised only in the final stage of negotiations. “We don’t have 
to deal with it now.” 


Abbas Tries His Hand 


After considerable pressure from the international community, Yasir 
Arafat finally appointed a Palestinian prime minister on April 19. Arafat’s 
choice was his longtime associate, Mahmoud Abbas, better known by his 
nom de guerre, Abu Mazen. Abbas was known to be more receptive than 
Arafat to Israel’s demand for a crackdown on terror activities, and Israeli 
officials familiar with his plans believed that he indeed intended to clamp 
down on violence, reform the PA security forces, root out corruption, and 
attempt to neutralize links between the Palestinian militant organizations 
and their branches abroad, especially in Syria. Skeptics, however, sus- 
pected that the Abbas appointment was nothing more than a tactical 
move by Arafat in response to foreign opinion, and that the PA chairman 
had no intention of giving the new prime minister significant power. 

Abbas officially accepted Arafat’s invitation to become prime minister 
on April 23. But he ran into a major roadblock immediately, as Arafat, 
seeking to maintain control of the security forces in his own hands, re- 
sisted Abbas’s choice of Muhammad Dahlan, head of the PA’s Preven- 
tive Security Force in Gaza, as interior minister. In the end, a compro- 
mise was reached to name Dahlan minister for state security affairs, while 
Abbas himself took the interior portfolio. 
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Abbas was sworn in on April 30. Aside from Dahlan, other major cab- 
inet appointees were Salam Fayad, an independent financial expert, fi- 
nance minister; Nabil Shaath, foreign minister; Yasir Abd Rabbo, cabi- 
net affairs minister; and Intisar al-Wazir (Umm Jihad, widow of 
assassinated PLO leader Abu Jihad), social affairs minister. 

In his initial speech before the Palestinian Legislative Council, Prime 
Minister Abbas pledged to control terror and the terror organizations. 
“There is no room for weapons except in the hands of the government,” 
he said. “The armed chaos must end.” Addressing the Israelis, he de- 
clared: “We extend our hand to you in peace, we reiterate that peace can- 
not be possible with the continuation of settlement activity. The choice 
is yours: peace without settlements, or a continuation of the occupation, 
subjugation, hatred, and conflict.” And he added: “The path of negoti- 
ations is our choice. We denounce terrorism by any party and in all its 
shapes and forms, both because of our religious and moral traditions and 
because we are convinced that such methods do not lend support to a just 
cause like ours, but rather destroy it. There is no military solution to our 
conflict.” 

But that same day, three people were killed and about 60 wounded 
when a suicide bomber, identified as Asif Hanif, a British Muslim, blew 
himself up at Mike’s Place, a popular pub and site of musical perfor- 
mances on the Tel Aviv seafront. An accomplice, also a British Muslim, 
Omar Sharif, was not found. Fearing that he was being hidden by local 
Arabs, Israeli authorities launched a manhunt throughout the Tel Aviv 
area. But such fears proved unfounded, as Sharif’s body washed up on 
the Tel Aviv beach on May 14. 

Investigators discovered that the two British nationals had been pre- 
pared for the attack in Gaza by Hamas, and then entered Israel posing 
as members of the International Solidarity Movement. The Prime Min- 
ister’s Office commented: “The dispatching of foreign Muslims by 
Hamas to perpetrate attacks against Israel constitutes a dramatic and 
strategic turning point from Hamas’s point of view. Such a step means 
that Hamas is, in effect, ideologically toeing the line with global jihad 
organizations, led by Al Qaeda, which have declared total war on who- 
ever is not a Muslim and even against those Muslims who cooperate with 
the West.” On May 9, Israeli troops raided the ISM offices in Beit Sahur, 
near Ramallah, and arrested three people on suspicion of helping trans- 
fer money and instructions from terror centers abroad to the West Bank 
and Gaza. Two of the suspects, American Muslims, were deported. The 
IDF also instituted a requirement that all foreigners entering Gaza sign 
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a waiver absolving the army of responsibility should they be injured or 
killed. 

Within hours after Abbas was sworn in, the U.S. officially released the 
“road map,” its goal “a final and comprehensive settlement of the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict . . . [including] an independent, democratic, and vi- 
able Palestinian state living side by side in peace and security with Israel 
and its other neighbors.” The plan called for a three-stage process. Stage 
One required an “unconditional cessation of violence,” a Palestinian con- 
stitution and elections, and, on Israel’s part, a settlement freeze. Stage 
Two would follow, the convening of an international conference leading 
to the “possible creation” of an independent Palestinian state with pro- 
visional borders by the end of 2003. Stage Three—predicated on effec- 
tive Palestinian performance on security and internal reform—would en- 
tail Israeli-Palestinian final-status negotiations with a target date of 2005. 

Bush cautioned that “implementing the road map will be dependent 
upon the good-faith efforts and contributions of both sides. The pace of 
progress will depend strictly on the performance of the parties.” Pre- 
dictably, Hamas and Islamic Jihad rejected it categorically, vowing to con- 
tinue their armed struggle. 

In an affirmative gesture toward the “road map” and the new Pales- 
tinian leadership, the Israeli army dismantled Adurayim, an unpopu- 
lated West Bank outpost, on April 27. The evacuation had previously 
been delayed by a petition to the High Court of Justice. Reportedly, the 
Defense Ministry had a list of other outposts for dismantling, but kept 
it secret so as to prevent settlers from organizing resistance at particular 
points. On April 29, Chief of Staff Moshe Ya’alon, in a meeting with 
MKs, said there was a contingency plan for immediate redeployment of 
Israeli forces if the Palestinians really did fight terror. Shimon Peres, the 
leader of Labor, Israel’s major opposition party, was forthright in his 
praise of the Palestinian government, calling Abbas “the best man avail- 
able.” Peres believed that Abbas and Dahlan were “sincerely interested 
in bringing an end to the intifada.” “We shouldn't look on them as col- 
laborators with Israel,” he advised, “but really as representatives of the 
Palestinians to pave a way for their own future.” 


Sidelining Arafat 


William Burns, U.S. assistant secretary of state for Near Eastern af- 
fairs, visited the area in early May, seeking to create momentum for “road 
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map” implementation. His agenda included meetings with both prime 
ministers, Sharon and Abbas, but he pointedly avoided Arafat. The Burns 
trip was followed by a visit from Secretary of State Colin Powell, who 
called on both sides to “get down to work,” and met separately with 
Sharon and Abbas on May 11. 

At a press conference after the Sharon meeting, Powell confirmed the 
American policy of ignoring Arafat. “We recognize that Arafat is still 
there, but the United States will not be dealing with him,” he said, adding 
that Washington believed that Abbas “and some of the people he has as- 
sembled in his cabinet . . . do give us a new leadership to work with, and 
we will do everything we can to enhance his authority and ability to get 
the job done.” Sharon, for his part, insisted that “the time of promises 
and declarations is behind us” and that the next step had to be positive 
action against the terror groups. After the press conference, Sharon or- 
dered the lifting of closures on the Palestinian territories, and allowed 
goods to move between the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

Powell traveled from Jerusalem to Jericho to meet with Abbas. He 
asked the Palestinians to take “rapid, decisive steps” to carry the peace 
process forward. Abbas responded that the Palestinians had already taken 
many such steps, but Israel had not taken any. Abbas called on Israel un- 
equivocally to accept the “road map,” free Palestinians it held in custody, 
end assassinations and settlement activity, and allow Yasir Arafat free- 
dom of movement. 

The “road map” was not the only card in Bush’s deck. On May 9, the 
president unveiled a plan for establishing a Middle East free-trade zone 
within a decade, using U.S. “influence and idealism to replace old hatreds 
with new hopes across the Middle East.” Speaking at the University of 
South Carolina, where he had gone to accept an honorary degree, the 
president expressed his determination to increase trade, which he called 
“an engine of economic development.” And he added that the U.S. would 
also sponsor, together with the government of Bahrain, a regional ini- 
tiative for judicial reform. 

Israelis, Palestinians, Jordanians, and Egyptians met in Denmark on 
May 8—9 to discuss the peace process. These were academics, politicians, 
businesspeople, and former military officers who constituted the Inter- 
national Alliance for Arab-Israeli Peace, better known as the Copen- 
hagen Group, who had been meeting intermittently since 1997. One of 
the Israelis, David Kimchi, former top Mossad official and former di- 
rector general of the Foreign Ministry, said that “most Israelis would give 
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up the occupied territories to have peace, and we are showing them that 
there are Egyptians, Jordanians and Palestinians who feel the same way.” 
Addressing the meeting, Danish foreign minister Per Stig Moller esti- 
mated that there was a six-month window of opportunity for serious 
pursuit of the “road map,” since the Bush administration would begin to 
focus on the presidential election in 2004. 

Israeli impatience with the new Palestinian government became evident 
rather quickly. In an Israel Independence Day interview with Ha’aretz, 
Chief of Staff Moshe (Bogie) Ya’alon warned that so far the new Pales- 
tinian leadership “has done nothing” about the terrorist groups. “We 
hear talk about intentions, but the leadership must get organized, reshuf- 
fle the security services, and disarm Hamas and Islamic Jihad... . Now 
the PA must not make do with words, it must start to demonstrate in- 
tention, effort and results,” he said. 

Sharon hosted a meeting with Abbas in Jerusalem on May 17. A com- 
muniqué Israel issued afterwards stated: “The parties agreed that a ces- 
sation of terrorism is a first and vital step to any progress, and the Pales- 
tinians promised to make a true and genuine effort to put a stop to 
terrorism.” But according to press reports, the Palestinian leader report- 
edly said that he could not move ahead on security until Israel announced 
unconditional acceptance of the “road map.” 

The very participation of Abbas in this meeting triggered controversy 
within the PA leadership, because neither Nabil Shaath, his foreign min- 
ister, nor Yasir Abd Rabbo, the cabinet affairs minister, was invited. 
Arafat loyalist Sa’eb Erakat resigned as minister for negotiating affairs, 
complaining that Abbas had ignored his advice not to attend. 

The statement issued after the Abbas-Sharon session of May 17 an- 
nounced that the two men had agreed to meet again “soon after” Sharon’s 
return from a planned visit to Washington, but the next day Sharon an- 
nounced a postponement of his U.S. trip because of a renewed outbreak 
of violence. Between May.17 and 19, five suicide-bomb attacks took 
place: a man and his pregnant wife were killed in Hebron; three people 
were killed in Afula; three soldiers were wounded by a bomber on a bi- 
cycle in the Gaza Strip; seven were killed in a bus bombing in northern 
Jerusalem; and another suicide bomber blew himself up on the outskirts 
of the capital. Israel responded by imposing total closure on the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

In lieu of a face-to-face meeting with the American president, Sharon 
spoke by phone with Bush on May 20. According to Israeli sources, Bush 
told Sharon that he was determined to move forward on his vision of two 
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states for two peoples living side by side in peace and security, and added 
that the Palestinians would have to mount a serious assault on terror in 
order to make progress possible. Bush publicly denounced the latest spate 
of bombings and reaffirmed that “the road map still stands. We’re still 
on the road to peace, it’s just going to be a bumpy road, and I’m not going 
to get off the road till we achieve the vision,” the president said. 


Israel Approves 


On May 23, Sharon announced thai he was submitting the “road map” 
to his cabinet for approval. Two days later, the cabinet accepted it by a 
vote of 12-7, with four abstentions. Under pressure from right-wing ele- 
ments, however, including some members of his own party, the cabinet’s 
acceptance was hedged with 14 reservations: 

1. There must be an end to terror, the dismantling of all terror orga- 
nizations— including confiscation of their weapons—and a complete 
reshaping of the Palestinian security forces so that they will genuinely 
combat terror. 

2. Movement from one phase to the next of the “road map” must be 
performance-based, each successive stage beginning only following the 
full implementation of the preceding one. Timelines shall not constitute 
a schedule. 

3. The PA must hold elections and form a new government. 

4. Reform of the internal workings of the PA must be managed pro- 
fessionally and monitored by the U.S. 

5. The provisional Palestinian state must be fully demilitarized, mean- 
ing no army and only a limited security force. Israel must maintain full 
control over entry to and exit from the territory of the Palestinian state, 
including airspace. 

6. In any final agreement, the Palestinians must recognize Israel’s right 
to exist as a Jewish state and waive any “right of return” for Palestinian 
refugees to Israel. 

7. The final agreement must constitute an end to all claims between the 
two parties. 

8. Negotiations between the parties must be direct, not through a third 
party. 

9. Until the final stage of the “road map,” there shall be no reference 
to final-status issues, including arrangements for Jerusalem. 

10. A settlement based on the “road map” would be autonomous, in- 
dependent of other documents or agreements. 
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11. Reform of the PA must include the adoption of a transitional 
Palestinian constitution and the establishment of a Palestinian legal in- 
frastructure. 

12. Israeli withdrawal to the lines of September 2000, before the start 
of the current intifada, could only take place after an absolute cessation 
of violence. 

13. Subject to security considerations, Israel would work to restore 
Palestinian life to normal by encouraging economic activity, cultivating 
commercial connections, and encouraging and assisting the work of rec- 
ognized humanitarian agencies. 

14. There shall be no linkage between the Israeli-Palestinian talks and 
Israel’s other negotiating tracks, specifically those with Syria and 
Lebanon. 

The White House called Israel’s action “an important step forward.” 
Indeed, despite all the reservations, the Likud government’s acceptance 
of the idea of a Palestinian state west of the Jordan River was nothing 
short of historic. Sharon defended the move at a meeting of his party on 
May 26. “To keep 3.5 million people under occupation is bad for us and 
for them,” he said. 

Sharon and Abbas met again in Jerusalem on May 29. Sharon promised 
to order an immediate redeployment of security forces from inside the 
major Palestinian cities so that the PA’s security forces might take con- 
trol. But, Sharon warned, Israel “would not hesitate” to move back into 
these areas should there be attacks or imminent threats against Israelis 
in or from them, or if the PA security forces were perceived as unwilling 
or unable to prevent attacks. 

With the Palestinians and the Israelis both committed to the “road 
map,” the American administration made a major push to advance it. Sec- 
retary of State Powell and National Security Adviser Condoleezza Rice 
arrived in the region on June 2, and met with both Sharon and Abbas that 
day and the next in Aqaba, Jordan. Speaking to the press after the ses- 
sions, Powell reported that “a degree of trust was built up.” Rice agreed, 
saying that the Israeli and Palestinian leaders left her believing “that we 
have gotten off to a good start in this new process, and they’re looking 
forward to working with each other, and that’s a tremendous achievement 
of these couple of days.” 

Reinforcing the sense that progress was finally being made was Israel’s 
announcement, on June 3, that it was partially lifting its closure over the 
West Bank and Gaza so as to allow a number of Palestinian workers to 
come to their jobs in Israel, relaxing some restrictions on the flow of 
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goods between Israel and the PA areas, and allowing Palestinian public 
transport to renew travel on eight routes. 


Challenges to the “Road Map” 


President Bush arrived in the Middle East that same day and met with 
Egyptian president Hosni Mubarak, Jordan’s King Abdullah II, Sheikh 
Hamid bin Issa al-Khalifa, the ruler of Bahrain, Crown Prince Abdul- 
lah of Saudi Arabia, and Palestinian prime minister Abbas to discuss the 
peace process and the “road map.” 

The following day, June 4, Bush attended a summit with Abbas and 
Sharon, both of whom took a conciliatory tone. Sharon promised to im- 
prove living conditions for ordinary Palestinians, said he would order re- 
moval of unauthorized outposts in the West Bank, and reaffirmed sup- 
port for the creation of “a democratic Palestinian state, fully at peace with 
Israel.” Abbas, for his part, denounced violence against Israelis wherever 
they may be, and stated that he “does not ignore the suffering of Jews 
throughout history.” Afterwards, to make sure that both sides “keep their 
promises,” Bush announced that he had asked Powell and Rice to “make 
this cause a matter of the highest priority.” Rice would act as his personal 
representative, but there would also be a U.S. negotiating team headed 
by John Wolf, assistant secretary of state for nonproliferation. 

Palestinian militants challenged the accord immediately. On June 6, 
Hamas announced that it was breaking off the cease-fire negotiations it 
had been conducting with Abbas’s government, since, in its view, the 
prime minister had sold out the Palestinian people at the Aqaba summit 
by calling for an end to the armed intifada and expressing compassion 
for Jewish suffering. Dr. Abdel Aziz Rantisi, a senior Hamas spokesman 
in Gaza, insisted that the Palestinians “will never cede an inch of their 
land.” Demonstrating its intransigence, Hamas launched an attack at 
the entrance to the Erez industrial zone at the northern end of the Gaza 
Strip, killing four Israeli soldiers. Another Israeli soldier was shot dead 
in Hebron. 

In response, Abbas reiterated on June 9 that he was committed to end- 
ing attacks against Israel and that his statements at the Aqaba meetings 
had been “fully coordinated” with Arafat in advance. At the same time, 
however, he disappointed those who wanted him to crack down on and 
disarm Hamas and Islamic Jihad, saying he would use dialogue, not 
force, to deal with the militants. 

Israel took action instead, attempting a “targeted elimination” of 
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Rantisi the next day. A helicopter fired a missile at Rantisi’s car in the 
Gaza Strip, killing two of his bodyguards and a bystander. The target, 
however, was only lightly wounded. He issued a statement from his hos- 
pital bed saying that Hamas would continue its “holy war and resistance 
until every last criminal Zionist is evicted from this land.” White House 
spokesman Ari Fleischer said that President Bush was “deeply troubled” 
by the Israeli strike, fearing that it would “undermine efforts by Pales- 
tinian authorities and others to bring an end to terrorist attacks.” Israel 
responded that it felt “compelled to protect its citizens.” Later that day, 
Hamas fired locally made Qassam rockets at Sderot, an Israeli develop- 
ment town just across the border from the northern Gaza Strip. 

On June 11 there was a suicide bombing on a bus just outside the Clal 
-Center on Jaffa Road in central Jerusalem. Hamas claimed responsibil- 
ity, calling it the beginning of a new series of revenge attacks. Bush con- 
demned the bombing, as did Yasir Arafat, who used the word “terrorist” 
in describing it, and took the opportunity to call for “an immediate cease- 
fire and a halt to all military attacks and shootings.” Israel responded with 
helicopter attacks in Gaza City targeting Hamas leaders and members of 
the Izz al-Din al-Qassam “military wing,” though innocent civilians were 
also injured, including people trying to drag the dead and injured from 
burning cars. 

Efforts were mounted to achieve a cease-fire, with Muhammad Dahlan 
representing the PA in talks with Israeli security officials led by Maj. Gen. 
Amos Gilad. Dahlan argued that if Israel halted its “selective elimina- 
tion” policies and gave the PA complete control of the Gaza Strip, the rad- 
ical Palestinian groups could be persuaded to cease terror attacks. On June 
15, an Egyptian team arrived to try to influence Hamas, following up on 
an earlier trip by Omar Suleiman, Cairo’s security chief. On June 17, 
Abbas held talks with the leaders of several terror groups, including 
Hamas, Islamic Jihad, the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, 
and the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine. Another at- 
tendee was Dr. Haider Abd al-Shafi of Gaza, a senior Palestinian states- 
man, who joined Abbas in urging a hudna (Arabic for cease-fire). Mean- 
while, John Wolf arrived in Jerusalem at the head of the U.S. team. 

In Israel, opposition MKs forced a special session of the Knesset on 
June 16 to argue that the Sharon government’s attacks in Gaza were 
weakening Abbas’s authority and endangering the peace process. Sharon 
responded that there could be no deal with the Palestinians before vio- 
lence came to an end, and vowed to continue the strikes against terror- 
ists so long as the new Palestinian government took no steps in that di- 
rection. The Knesset voted 57-42 to support government policy. 
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Dov Weisglass, Sharon’s bureau chief in the Prime Minister’s Office and 
his frequent personal envoy to the U.S., visited Washington on June 17. 
In their discussions, National Security Adviser Rice asked that Israel “be 
more sensitive and think twice” about targeted eliminations or other 
major operations in PA territory as long as cease-fire talks were going on. 
But the Israeli stressed that his country had the right to defend itself even 
in areas where security control was officially in PA hands, if the PA 
showed itself incapable of stopping terror on its own. However, Weisglass 
reportedly agreed that Israel would show restraint if Palestinian militants 
reached a hudna agreement, to give Abbas a chance to succeed. 

On June 19, a Palestinian suicide bomber blew himself up in a grocery 
store in Sde Trumot, in the Jordan Valley just north of the northern bor- 
der of the West Bank, killing himself and the grocer. Police suspected that 
the bomber set off his deadly package prematurely, and that he had orig- 
inally intended to board a bus on the main line between Jerusalem and 
Tiberias. 

Israel, meanwhile, sought to deal with its own rejectionists. In line with 
its commitment to the “road map,” Israel drew up a list of 17 isolated set- 
tlement outposts in the West Bank that were to be evacuated. On June 
19, troops removed Mitzpe Yizhar, south of the West Bank city of Nablus, 
which was home to ten people. Hundreds of settlers from elsewhere gath- 
ered there and clashed with the army. 

In succeeding days, Israeli newspapers carried reports of a plan floated 
by Infrastructure Minister Yosef Paritzky of Shinui to relocate settlers 
from the territories back within the Green Line. It turned out that Par- 
itzky had written to regional authorities asking them to investigate the 
possibility of facilitating such a move, asserting: “I believe that the Negev 
and the Galilee present an attractive destination for those requesting to 
settle in an excellent environment with a high standard of living and sur- 
rounded by much greenery.” Paritzky went on: “I will thank you if you 
start preparing, as soon as possible, a settlement program, both within 
current towns and establishing new ones, for those uprooted from Judea, 
Samaria, and Gaza.” 

Sharon, however, had other plans. At the weekly cabinet meeting on 
June 22, the prime minister called for continuing construction in the ter- 
ritories, but quietly. Israel, he said, “should not celebrate the construc- 
tion, just build,” adding, “People should not talk about it and dance 
around every time a building permit is given. They should build without 
talking.” 

Secretary of State Powell arrived on June 20, once again holding sep- 
arate meetings with Abbas and Sharon. Afterward, he told reporters that 
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the talks focused on steps toward a handover of security responsibilities 
in the Gaza Strip and Bethlehem, in the West Bank, to the Palestinians. 
Powell then left for Aqaba on the Jordanian side of the Dead Sea to con- 
sult with Quartet officials —including UN secretary general Kofi Annan, 
EU foreign policy chief Javier Solana, and Russian foreign minister Igor 
Ivanov —and Powell reiterated his hope that Israel would hand over se- 
curity control of parts of the Gaza Strip and Bethlehem “in the near fu- 
ture.” The Quartet leaders were joined by others in Aqaba for a meeting 
of the World Economic Forum (WEF). The Israeli delegation, headed by 
Deputy Prime Minister Ehud Olmert, sensed a warming of the diplomatic 
atmosphere, largely due to the end of the Iraq war. 

On June 21, Israeli troops shot and killed Abdallah Qawasme, a senior 
Hamas figure, in Hebron. According to Israel, Qawasme was killed in a 
gun battle resisting its efforts to arrest him, but the Palestinians described 
it as an “assassination.” 

Meeting with EU president Romano Prodi in Washington on June 25, 
President Bush urged Europe to cut off all support for Hamas. “There 
are the terrorists, like Hamas, who do not want a peaceful state, and 
they’re willing to use serious means to destroy it,” said Bush at a press 
conference after the session. “In order for there to be peace, Hamas must 
be dismantled.” He urged European and world leaders “to take swift, de- 
cisive action against terror groups such as Hamas, to cut off their fund- 
ing and support, as the United States has done.” 


Progress and Problems 


Muhammad Dahlan and Amos Gilad, the chief Palestinian and Israeli 
negotiators, announced a breakthrough on June 27. With Hamas spiri- 
tual leader Sheikh Ahmed Yassin agreeing to a halt on all attacks against 
Israeli targets for an unspecified period, the two sides reached an agree- 
ment in principle for Israeli forces to begin withdrawing from the Gaza 
Strip. (Underlining the difficulties in the way of a deal, four Palestinians 
and an Israeli soldier were killed in an Israeli army operation in central 
Gaza that very day.) Adding diplomatic significance to the understand- 
ing was the personal involvement of the U.S. national security adviser, 
Condoleezza Rice. 

Two days later, the three main Palestinian militant factions — Hamas, 
Islamic Jihad, and Fatah— announced a three-month hudna with Israel. 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad, however, insisted that their observance of the 
cease-fire was conditional upon Israel ending its policy of targeted as- 
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sassination, releasing all Palestinian prisoners held in Israeli prisons, and 
lifting restrictions on Arafat’s movements. While Israel did not actually 
sign onto the hudna agreement, it agreed informally to remove check- 
points from the main road through the Gaza Strip and ease restrictions 
on Palestinians working inside Israel. But Israel continued to demand that 
the PA prevent attacks on Israeli targets and crack down on terror groups. 

In the course of two days of negotiations with the Israelis and Pales- 
tinians on the “road map,” National Security Adviser Rice raised 
concerns about the so-called separation fence that Israel was building 
to prevent terror attacks emanating from the West Bank (see below, 
pp. 195—97). She also discussed a possible U.S. aid package, the first ever, 
to the PA; previous American assistance had been sent via the UN or non- 
governmental organizations. According to a report carried in Yediot 
Aharonot, the sum of $1 billion was mentioned. In raising the possibil- 
ity of such aid, the administration was expressing confidence that the new 
Abbas administration would handle the money honestly and effectively. 
“The circumstances of who we are dealing with in the Palestinian Au- 
thority have changed from night to day,” said White House spokesman 
Ari Fleischer. 

In accordance with the understandings that had been reached, Israel 
pulled out troops from parts of Gaza in late June and from Bethlehem 
on July 1-2, allowing Palestinian police to assume responsibility for se- 
curity within that city, which was holy to Christians but which for years 
had had a Muslim majority. Israel, however, did not abandon Bethlehem 
completely, setting up new barricades on some access roads, and tight- 
ening its net of security around the city. 

The diplomatic picture continued to look rosy. Sharon and Abbas met 
again on July 1, and both made positive statements about the peace 
process. Sharon said that Israel was prepared to pay a “painful price” to 
achieve peace, although it would not compromise with terror. He asked 
Abbas to disarm the terror groups and to put an end to anti-Israel in- 
citement in Palestinian school books and the media. Abbas, saying that 
the conflict between the two peoples “is a political conflict and we will 
end it through political means,” requested the release of at least some of 
the Palestinian prisoners in Israeli hands. This, he argued, would 
strengthen his position in the eyes of the Palestinian public and help him 
survive as prime minister. 

On July 3, Abbas denounced the firing of antitank missiles on the set- 
tlement of Kfar Darom, in the southern Gaza Strip, as “an act of sabo- 
tage which we will not accept.” Palestinian police later arrested four men 
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for the attack. Three days later, the Israeli cabinet voted to free 300 or 
more Palestinian prisoners, but none with “blood on their hands,” that is, 
those guilty of killing Israelis. Palestinian and Israeli ministers discussed 
prisoners and other issues on July 7, but Abbas, under fire from Pales- 
tinian hardliners— and, indirectly, from Arafat —for his conciliatory ap- 
proach, canceled a scheduled meeting with Sharon the next day to protest 
the smaller-than-anticipated number of prisoners Israel agreed to release. 


Abbas vs. Arafat 


When Abbas canceled his meeting with Sharon, Daniel Kurtzer, the 
U.S. ambassador to Israel, saw trouble ahead. According to a report in 
the daily Ha’aretz, Kurtzer told an audience of about 150 American rab- 
bis and Jewish lay leaders in Jerusalem that he doubted Abbas’s ability 
to disarm the terror groups. He called the Palestinian prime minister “a 
relatively weak man” who tended to “run away from problems rather than 
trying to solve them.” Kurtzer explained: “Our objective was not to em- 
power an individual called Abu Mazen [Abbas], but to disempower an 
individual named Arafat.” The American government’s ultimate goal, he 
added, was promulgating “a serious Palestinian constitution that will 
outlive its incumbent.” 

Friction between Arafat and Abbas continued unabated. On July 8, 
Abbas offered to resign both as prime minister and from the central com- 
mittee of Fatah (Arafat’s core PLO group) if his positions were unac- 
ceptable to Arafat. The offer was rejected, but Arafat proceeded to un- 
dermine Abbas by offering Jibril Rajoub, the former head of the PA’s 
West Bank Preventive Security and a rival of Dahlan, broad powers in a 
new position of responsibility over West Bank mayors. Arafat’s allies at- 
tacked Dahlan more directly, demanding that some of his authority over 
security revert to the PA National Security Council, established by Arafat 
only after Abbas became prime minister. 

Speaking to UN Middle East envoy Terje Roed-Larsen on July 12, 
Arafat accused Abbas of “betraying the interests of the Palestinian peo- 
ple.” Abbas, declared the chairman, “is behaving like a novice who doesn’t 
know what he is doing. How does he dare to stand next to an Israeli flag 
and next to Sharon, and act friendly with a man whose history is known 
to all the world?” 

Arafat’s loyalists also hurled vitriol upon Abbas, accusing him of mis- 
conduct in negotiations with Israel, mishandling the sensitive issue of 
prisoner releases, serving Israeli and American interests, and conspiring 
with Israel to keep Arafat under siege in Ramallah. 
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At another Abbas-Arafat meeting on July 14, the two appeared to have 
settled their differences, working out a power-sharing agreement that en- 
shrined Arafat’s influence over negotiations with Israel and over the PA 
security forces. “The dispute is over and things are all right,” Abbas told 
reporters. This came just two days after he had pointedly refused to at- 
tend a lunch Arafat hosted for visiting Russian foreign minister Igor 
Ivanov. Reports emerging from the reconciliation meeting, however, in- 
dicated that the session was stormy. Sa’eb Erakat, the former chief PA 
negotiator with Israel and a longtime Arafat confidant, said that Abbas 
had challenged Arafat to “back me or sack me.” 

At this time, Sharon was in Europe, engaged in a series of talks with 
EU leaders. On July 14, at a dinner at 10 Downing Street with Britain’s 
prime minister, Tony Blair, Sharon called the EU’s stance on the Israeli- 
Palestinian dispute “one-sided” and said that it could not play a pro- 
ductive role in the peace process until that changed. Two days later, in 
Norway, Sharon pointedly stayed away from the capital, Oslo, because 
that was where the Oslo agreements were formulated. Sharon asked Prime 
Minister Kjell Magne Bondevik to join Israel in isolating Arafat diplo- 
matically, but the Norwegian leader turned him down. 

On July 20, after Sharon’s return, Abbas met with him at Sharon’s of- 
ficial Jerusalem residence; the talks were described as “difficult” by both 
sides. Prisoner release was the main topic. According to some reports, 
Sharon handed Abbas a list of Palestinian prisoners Israel planned to re- 
lease, but Abbas refused to accept it, arguing that the Palestinians should 
be consulted beforehand on the names, not handed a list as a fait ac- 
compli. Sharon told Abbas that he would not order additional pullbacks 
from positions on the West Bank until the PA dismantled the terror or- 
ganizations, although he did concede that incidents of terror and incite- 
ment had diminished. The Israeli prime minister also mentioned his con- 
cern that the terrorists were taking advantage of the lull in hostilities to 
rearm and reorganize for possible future action. Muhammad Dahlan, 
who was present, was so disheartened by the meeting that he called on 
Washington to rescue the “road map.” He charged that Israel was dic- 
tating to the Palestinians, “and we totally reject this.” 

The Knesset, on July 21, approved by 47-27 a government declaration 
that Israel would remove “unauthorized outposts.” But Sharon empha- 
sized that formal, legally established settlements would not be touched, 
and that there would be no discussion of their disposition until final-stage 
negotiations. 

A document prepared by the planning branch of the IDF and pre- 
sented to John Wolf, head of the U.S. “road map” monitoring team, es- 
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timated that there were some 50,000 “illegal” (not permitted under the 
Oslo Accords) weapons in the hands of Palestinians in the territories. In 
addition, there were 24 bomb-making plants, the army said, and 20 dis- 
tinct weapons-smuggling operations, including some that used tunnels 
under the Israeli-Egyptian border opposite Rafiah at the southern end 
of the Gaza Strip. The highest priority for the IDF was the dismantling 
of heavy arms, including Palestinian-made Qassam rockets, mortars, and 
landmines, but if that were not possible, Israel wanted the registration and 
monitoring of arms in the hands of Palestinian groups. But according to 
a report in Ha’aretz, the main motivation for Palestinians holding unau- 
thorized weapons was Israel’s practice of making arrests in the West 
Bank. Before putting down their arms, wanted Fatah members insisted 
on Israeli guarantees that they would not be arrested. 

In Jenin — which shared with Nablus the unhappy distinction of being 
the most lawless place in the West Bank —the local PA governor, Haidez 
Irshid, was abducted and beaten by militants who accused him of col- 
laborating with Israel. Irshid was released several hours later, after the 
kidnappers received a phone call from Arafat’s office. 

An Israeli soldier, Corporal Oleg Shaichat, disappeared while hitch- 
hiking to his family’s home in Upper Nazareth on July 22. Large-scale 
search efforts were initially unsuccessful, but in a second scouring of 
areas the searchers had already swept, his body was found buried in an 
olive grove outside the Israeli Arab village of Kafr Kana, within sight of 
Shaichat’s home. Three men from Kafr Kana were taken into custody in 
August for the crime, but their arrest was not made public until late Oc- 
tober, when they were charged with murder. According to police, the trio 
kidnapped and killed Shaichat for his M-16 army-issue rifle. Uncon- 
firmed reports had it that the group was also suspected of kidnapping 
Tiberias teenager Danna Bennett, who vanished on her way home from 
work about a week after Shaichat’s disappearance. 

Prime Minister Abbas journeyed to Washington to meet with President 
Bush on July 25. The U.S. leader praised Abbas as a man of “vision, 
courage and determination,” and called the Israeli security fence a “prob- 
lem.” Before heading to Washington, Abbas stopped in Cairo for meet- 
ings with Egyptian leaders. According to reports in the American press, 
he did not repeat his pledge of a tough policy against terror organizations. 
Instead, after a meeting with Arab League secretary general (and former 
Egyptian foreign minister) Amr Moussa, Abbas said that “cracking down 
on Hamas, Islamic Jihad, and the Palestinian organizations is not an op- 
tion at all.” 
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Sharon, meanwhile, came in for some unexpected praise from President 
Hosni Mubarak of Egypt. Speaking to a gathering of students in the 
Mediterranean coastal city of Alexandria, Mubarak said that Sharon was 
the only Israeli figure with the political courage needed to move the peace 
process forward. He recalled Sharon’s actions in 1982, when, as Men- 
achem Begin’s defense minister, he supervised the dismantling of settle- 
ments at Yamit and the Rafiah Salient in northeastern Sinai as“part of 
the peace treaty with Egypt. “We must not forget that Sharon was the one 
who dismantled the Israeli settlements in Sinai, when Begin was build- 
ing them,” Mubarak noted. 

The long-discussed release of Palestinian prisoners—not including 
those with “blood on their hands” —was finally agreed to by the Israeli 
cabinet on July 27 as a confidence-building measure to reinforce the au- 
thority of Abbas. In addition, Israel dismantled roadblocks outside Ra- 
mallah, and promised 2,000 new permits for travel between Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem. 

Having manifested these signs of moderation, Sharon left for Wash- 
ington to meet with President Bush on July 29. This was Sharon’s eighth 
visit to the White House in his two-and-a-half years as prime minister. 
Sharon told the president that Israel would continue to build the secu- 
rity fence while making “every effort to minimize the infringement on the 
daily life of the Palestinian population.” Bush, for his part, told a Rose 
Garden press conference afterwards that he was encouraged by the steps 
that Israel had taken. “Prime Minister Sharon is now meeting regularly 
with Prime Minister Abbas, and that’s positive,” said Bush. “Israeli and 
Palestinian cabinet and security officials are meeting, as well.” The pres- 
ident reiterated that “the Palestinian Authority must undertake sustained, 
targeted and effective operations to confront those engaged in terror, 
and to dismantle terrorist capabilities and infrastructure. We’re deter- 
mined to help Prime Minister Abbas as he works to end terror, and es- 
tablish the rule of law that will protect Israelis and Palestinians alike.” 


Tottering Truce 


But it was common knowledge, by the end of July, that the peace 
process was fragile indeed, since it depended on the voluntary restraint 
of Palestinian factions that had not been disarmed. The majority leader 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, Tom DeLay, acknowledged this in 
a speech before the Knesset on July 30. DeLay said that the Palestinian 
hudna was only “paper-thin.” And the next day Prime Minister Sharon, 
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speaking at the commencement ceremonies of Israel’s National Security 
College, stressed that Israel’s biggest mistake over the course of the cur- 
rent intifada had been its restraint in responding to Palestinian violations 
of previous agreements, for which Israel “has paid a heavy price.” Israel, 
he warned, “will insist on the fulfillment of every obligation included in 
the ‘road map’ . . . because only insisting that agreements be honored will 
bring the longed-for peace.” 

A telling reminder of what Palestinian terror meant came on July 30, 
when Al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades leader Ahmed Barghouti, the former dri- 
ver and bodyguard of his cousin, Fatah Tanzim boss Marwan Barghouti, 
was sentenced to 13 consecutive life sentences for his role in terror activ- 
ities and the murder of 12 Israelis. After his conviction, Barghouti told 
reporters that had he not been caught, he would have continued to or- 
chestrate more attacks. 

On August 2, the New York Times reported that American authorities 
no longer expected the PA to take immediate action against terror because 
its security forces were too weak. Two days later, after a shooting attack 
near Bethlehem in which a woman and three children were wounded, Is- 
rael halted the return of West Bank towns to Palestinian rule, and De- 
fense Minister Mofaz said Israel would wait to see what action Palestin- 
ian security forces would take before handing over more territory. Direct 
talks between the two sides had stalled as PA security forces refused Is- 
rael’s demand that 17 wanted men holed up in the Mugq’ata, Arafat’s 
compound in Ramallah, be moved to Jericho. 

On August 4, Israel published a list of some 350 Palestinian prisoners 
to be freed soon as a confidence-building measure. But Palestinians com- 
plained about the small number and said that most of those on the list 
had been convicted of relatively minor offenses such as incitement or 
throwing stones. Abbas, under fire from his own constituency for not de- 
manding more from the Israelis, canceled a scheduled August 5 meeting 
with Sharon. Despite this, on August 6 Israel freed 336 prisoners at Tar- 
qumia, near Hebron, and at three other checkpoints between Israel and 
the West Bank. 

After about five weeks of relative quiet, violence flared up again on Au- 
gust 8. In Nablus, one Israeli soldier and two Hamas members were killed 
in a firefight, and Israeli troops entered Jenin. There were two suicide 
bombings on August 12, the first since early July, one in a supermarket 
in Rosh Ha’ayin, northeast of Tel Aviv, and one near the city of Ariel in 
the northern West Bank. In response, Israel suspended a second prisoner 
release scheduled for August 13. 

There was also violence on the northern border. On August 8, terror- 
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ists of the Shi’ite Hezballah organization attacked Israeli troops in the 
disputed Shebba farms area along the slopes of Mt. Hermon, in an area 
also called Har Dov by Israelis. (After it pulled out of Lebanon in May 
2000, Israel, with UN help, demarcated the international border; Hezbal- 
lah refused to accept that marking, insisting that the Shebba farms was 
Lebanese, rather than Syrian territory occupied by Israel; see AJYB 2001, 
p. 483.) Israel retaliated by shelling Hezballah positions. On August 10, 
Hezballah fired antiaircraft weapons in a flat trajectory at the town of 
Shlomi, near the border; 16-year-old Haviv Dadon was hit in the chest 
by shrapnel and died of his wounds. 

On August 14, Israeli troops killed Mohammed Sidr, the leader of Is- 
lamic Jihad in Hebron, during a six-hour gun battle. Sidr, 25, was said to 
be responsible for operations that had killed 19 Israelis and injured 82. 
Israeli forces had tried to kill him back in December 2001 by firing mis- 
siles from a helicopter at a car in Hebron, wounding him and killing two 
Palestinian boys, aged 3 and 13. 

Israel carried out the second stage of prisoner releases on August 15, 
freeing 73 Palestinians, but the PA charged once again that most of them 
had been jailed for petty crimes, not militant activity. Two days later, act- 
ing on information that the PA was doing more to curb terror, Israel said 
it planned to hand control of four West Bank cities to the PA over the 
next few weeks—Jericho, Qalgilya, Tul Karm, and Ramallah. Israeli 
forces would remain just outside these cities, however, ready to reenter if 
the security situation deteriorated. It did, even before the pullout could 
be carried out. 


The Process Stalls 


On August 19, the hudna came to an end as a suicide bomber blew up 
an Egged no. 2 bus on Shmuel Hanavi Street just outside Me’ah She’arim 
in Jerusalem. The toll was heavy: 23 killed and over 130 wounded. The 
bus, on its way from the Western Wall, was filled with ultra-Orthodox 
families, including small children. The bomber was identified as Raed 
Misk, a friend of Mohammed Sidr, the Islamic Jihad leader killed by Is- 
raeli forces five days earlier. Rescue workers accustomed to dealing with 
terror victims said the scene was appalling. Yehuda Meshi-Zahav of the 
ultra-Orthodox Zaka organization, one of the first on the scene, found 
a live baby just a few months old crying, lying among the dead. The baby 
was hospitalized, and after a nightlong search, rescue workers found the 
parents alive in another hospital. 

White House press secretary Scott McClellan denounced the bombing, 
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saying that such attacks “bring to light in a vivid way that terrorists are 
the enemies of the civilized world.” According to one report, Palestinian 
security prisoners in an Israeli jail broke out in applause when hearing 
of the bombing, and passed out candies. 

Israel not only suspended the transfer of the cities but also told the PA 
to use an “iron fist” against those behind the Jerusalem bombing or face 
the collapse of the entire peace process. A total closure was declared on 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip. Israeli helicopters fired missiles into the 
car of Ismail Abu Shanab, a founder of Hamas and one of its top polit- 
ical leaders, in Gaza City on August 21 Abu Shanab, considered a lead- 
ing Hamas “moderate” and hudna supporter, was killed along with two 
of his bodyguards; 17 people, including bystanders, were wounded. 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad declared the hudna over, and tens of thousands 
attended Abu Shanab’s funeral. Palestinian Qassam rockets were fired at 
settlements in Gush Katif, in the southern Gaza Strip, and across the 
northern border of the strip. Israel moved into Jenin and Nablus in search 
of Hamas and Islamic Jihad militants. 

One Qassam strike in particular aroused Israeli concern. A rocket fired 
from Gaza on August 21 hit near Ashkelon; this was the deepest into Is- 
rael that a Qassam had ever reached, and evoked fears that the Pales- 
tinians had developed an advanced version of the locally made rocket, 
with a greater range. 

On August 22, the U.S. announced a freeze on all assets of the top lead- 
ers and key European fund-raisers of Hamas. 

Arafat sparked a crisis with Abbas on August 23 by announcing 
the appointment of Brig.-Gen. Nasser Yousef to the post of interior 
minister—a post Abbas had held. The appointment of Yousef also 
threatened the position of Abbas’s key ally, Muhammad Dahlan, the 
minister for security affairs. It came as no surprise, however, since Arafat 
had consistently refused to hand over control of key security units to 
Abbas and Dahlan since the appointment of the Abbas cabinet in April. 
Arafat’s appointment of Yousef received the backing of the PLO’s exec- 
utive committee. Two days later, the PA crisis deepened as Arafat ap- 
pointed Jibril Rajoub, former head of West Bank Preventive Security and 
a major rival of Dahlan, as national security adviser. (Arafat had dis- 
missed Rajoub in July 2002; see AJYB 2003, p. 216.) 

At the same time, the PA made a move to crack down on terror groups: 
on August 26—27, it froze 36 bank accounts of Islamist organizations. 
Some Palestinians complained that this would hurt poor Palestinians be- 
cause many of the groups distributed welfare funds. But Dore Gold, a 
government spokesman and former Israeli ambassador to the UN, wel- 
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comed the freeze, saying that any move cutting off funds to Hamas was 
a “positive development.” 

Israel continued its targeted killings of militant leaders in September, 
with a missile attack that killed Khader al-Husari, a senior operative in 
the Hamas military wing, and wounded 25 other people in the Gaza 
Strip. This was the sixth helicopter attack in two weeks, and Israel vowed 
to continue unless the PA disarmed and dismantled terror groups. 

On September 5, Israeli commandos moved into Nablus to arrest a 
Hamas bomb-maker. The next day, Israeli warplanes bombed a Gaza City 
apartment used by Sheikh Ahmed Yassin, the founder and spiritual leader 
of Hamas. Yassin was not injured in the attack, but 15 others were 
wounded. As thousands of well-wishers crowded the streets outside his 
home on September 7, the blind, paralyzed sheikh said that all the Pales- 
tinian factions would coordinate their retaliation. He warned Israelis: 
“You will pay the price for this crime.” Izz al-Din al-Qassam, Hamas’s 
military wing, issued a statement threatening “to attack Israeli targets 
anywhere it is seen fit.” 

The operation to eliminate Yassin, according to a report in Ha’aretz, 
was planned at the last minute. On the morning of the attack, the Shin 
Bet learned that top Hamas leaders were scheduled to meet in the Gaza 
building. After a series of consultations involving both Sharon and De- 
fense Minister Mofaz, the “go” order was issued to the F-16 aircraft. But 
the targeting was inaccurate, partly because intelligence said the meeting 
was to take place in an apartment on the third floor of the building, while 
it actually was held on the first. Yassin, for his part, denied there was any 
such meeting. 

Reflecting the reservations about their government’s aggressive policy 
harbored by many Israelis, 27 air force pilots declared that they would 
refuse to fly targeted killing missions against terrorists that might en- 
danger innocent civilians in the West Bank and Gaza. The group, con- 
sisting of pilots on active duty as well as reservists, expressed their views 
in a letter to the commander of the air force, Maj.-Gen. Dan Halutz. One 
of the pilots told a TV interviewer: “We, veteran pilots and active pilots 
alike... are opposed to carrying out illegal and immoral attacks, of the 
type carried out by Israel in the territories.” 


Abbas Out, Qurei In 


The Abbas-Arafat crisis was finally resolved on September 6 with the 
resignation of Abbas, and the next day Arafat named Ahmad Qurei, 
also known as Abu Ala, to replace him as prime minister. Qurei, who was 
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speaker of the PA Parliament at the time, had been the PLO’s chief ne- 
gotiator for the Oslo Accords in 1993. He formally assumed the pre- 
miership on September 10, acknowledging that he faced a “very serious, 
very dangerous crisis.” He conditioned his acceptance of the post on Is- 
rael improving its treatment of the Palestinians, under U.S. and EU pres- 
sure if need be. 

But White House spokesman Scott McClellan put the onus on the PA, 
saying that the new government “needs to state clearly its opposition to 
all forms of terrorism, demand that all acts of terrorism cease, and insist 
that terrorist and military organizations not under the control of the 
Palestinian Authority be outlawed and dismantled.” 

The violence continued. Two separate terror attacks on September 9 
claimed 13 lives, seven of them in a suicide bombing at a bus stop near 
the Tzrifin military base in central Israel, just west of the town of Ramla, 
and the six others an hour later in a blast at Café Hillel on Emek Refa’im 
Street in Jerusalem’s trendy German Colony neighborhood. Hamas 
claimed credit for both attacks. 

Prime Minister Sharon cut short a state visit to India —the first by an 
Israeli prime minister since the two states established relations in 1992 — 
and headed home. Sharon’s security cabinet agreed “in principle” on Sep- 
tember 11 to expel Arafat from the Palestinian territories, but left the tim- 
ing open. It described Arafat as an “obstacle to any process of 
reconciliation between Israel and the Palestinians,” and therefore de- 
clared that Israel would “work to remove this obstacle in a manner, and 
a time, of its choosing.” Israeli forces took up positions in buildings over- 
looking the Muq’ata in Ramallah, where Arafat had been confined under 
Israeli siege since early 2002. Qurei said Israel had taken “an adventur- 
ous and grave decision that finishes off any attempt by me to form a new 
cabinet”; Arafat’s removal, he went on, “would not only blow up the 
Palestinian territories but also the entire region.” 

In fact, Israel’s move seemed to revive the prestige of Arafat, whose po- 
litical fortunes had been flagging, and to restore him to center stage. The 
PA chairman emerged from his encircled compound on the evening of 
September 11 vowing defiance before thousands of chanting supporters. 
He said: “This is my homeland. This is the terra sancta. No one can kick 
me out.” In subsequent days, a succession of Palestinian delegations 
flocked to the Muq’ata to declare their backing for Arafat. 

He also received support, of a sort, from the Quartet, which on Sep- 
tember 12 issued a statement opposing Arafat’s ouster from the region. 
Colin Powell expressed similar sentiments in a phone conversation with 
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Foreign Minister Silvan Shalom. Nevertheless, Deputy Prime Minister 
Ehud Olmert said on September 14 that Arafat could “no longer be a fac- 
tor in what happens here,” and revealed that one option being actively 
considered was assassination. The next day, Shalom denied that Israel 
planned to kill Arafat. 

Syria sponsored a UN Security Council resolution instructing Israel 
neither to harm nor threaten Arafat. Despite American misgivings about 
Israeli threats against Arafat, the U.S. vetoed the resolution on Septem- 
ber 16. Eleven countries voted for it, with the U.K., Germany, and Bul- 
garia abstaining. John Negroponte, the U.S. permanent representative to 
the UN, explained the veto by saying that the resolution was unbalanced, 
since it neither explicitly condemned the Palestinian terror organizations 
nor called for dismantling the infrastructure supporting them. 

The international pro-Arafat bloc did much better at the UN General 
Assembly, which on September 19 voted 133-4, with 15 abstentions, that 
Israel must drop its threat to expel or harm Arafat. Only the U.S., Israel, 
Micronesia, and the Marshall Islands voted nay. In fact, Israel did not 
act against Arafat, and Sharon explained, in a September 26 interview 
with Yediot Aharonot, that it would be very difficult to seize Arafat with- 
out physically harming him, something that the U.S. would object to 
strenuously. 

At about the same time, on September 18, Bush expressed doubts about 
the progress of the “road map,” saying it had “stalled.” He blamed Arafat, 
and suggested that until the Palestinians found a new leader committed 
to fighting terrorism, there was little hope for peace. A meeting of the 
Quartet in New York on September 26 called on the Palestinians to take 
“immediate, decisive steps” against terrorist groups and to consolidate se- 
curity services “under the clear control of an empowered prime minister 
and interior minister.” The group asked Israel to exert “maximum” ef- 
forts to avoid civilian casualties when defending itself, and to “take no 
action undermining trust, including deportations, confiscation or demo- 
lition of Palestinian property and destruction of Palestinian institutions.” 
The Quartet also criticized the eastern route planned for Israel’s security 
fence in the West Bank. After the meeting, Javier Solana, the EU repre- 
sentative, told reporters that the issue of Arafat had not been specifically 
addressed. 

On September 29, Marwan Barghouti, chief of the Fatah-aligned 
Tanzim militias on the West Bank, made his final declaration to the 
judges in Tel Aviv District Court, where he faced 26 murder charges. 
Barghouti, one of the most popular leaders in the territories and a for- 
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mer supporter of the peace process, had been captured by Israel during 
Operation Defensive Shield in 2002 and put on trial April 6, 2003. 
Barghouti argued that his trial was a political event, not a criminal case. 
He said: “I am proud of the intifada. I am proud of the resistance to 
Israeli occupation. To die is better than living under occupation. I am 
standing here because I resisted Israeli occupation.” Barghouti insisted 
that force could not bring an end to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, and 
predicted that if “an occupation does not end unilaterally or through ne- 
gotiations then there is only one solution, one state for two people. How 
can the Jews who suffered and survived the Holocaust allow themselves 
to resort to such insufferable and unacceptable means against another 
people?” The transcript of a Shin Bet interrogation of Barghouti, pre- 
sented at his trial, included a statement by him that Arafat had never 
directly ordered attacks against Jews. “When Arafat wanted a cease-fire, 
he would say so, and when he remained silent it was understood as a 
green light to continue terror attacks,” the transcript read. 

Twenty-one people were killed, including three children and a baby girl, 
and 60 wounded in an October 4 suicide bombing carried out by a female 
terrorist in a popular restaurant, Maxim, in Haifa. The Islamic Jihad 
bomber, Hanadi Jaradat, a 29-year-old lawyer from Jenin, managed to 
get past Maxim’s security guard before blowing herself up in the middle 
of the restaurant. The security guard was killed in the attack, along with 
three other Maxim employees, all Israeli Arabs. The blast devastated the 
restaurant, owned jointly by Jewish and Arab partners, near the south- 
ern entrance to the coastal city. The dead included reserve admiral Ze’ev 
Almog, 71, his wife Ruth, 70, and their son and two grandsons, and five 
members of the Zer-Aviv family from Kibbutz Bruria. Another grand- 
son, 11-year-old Oren Almog, was sent to the Callahan Eye Foundation 
Hospital in Birmingham, Alabama, for surgery to save at least part of his 
eyesight. Fearing an intense Israeli response to the horrific bombing, 
Arafat declared a state of emergency in the Palestinian territories and ap- 
proved the formation of an emergency cabinet by Qurei. 

President Bush called the attack “despicable” and said it “underscores 
once again the responsibility of Palestinian authorities to fight terror, 
which remains the foremost obstacle to achieving the vision of two states 
living side by side in peace and security. The new Palestinian cabinet 
must dedicate itself to dismantling the infrastructure of terror and pre- 
venting the kind of murderous actions that we witnessed today.” 

Early on the morning of October 5, Israel responded by bombing a ter- 
rorist training camp at Ein Saheb, north of Damascus. The camp be- 
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longed to Ahmed Jibril’s Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine- 
General Command, and, according to some reports, had been used by 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad. The strike, carried out by Israeli F-16 war- 
planes, caused heavy damage but no casualties, since the camp was largely 
unoccupied. After the raid, Syrian foreign minister Faroug a-Shara ac- 
cused Israel of aggression and warned that Syria was capable of a “de- 
terring balance to force Israel to review” its actions. The Arab League, 
meeting in Cairo, said the “aggression represents a serious escalation 
that threatens regional and international security and peace and exposes 
the deteriorating situation in the region to uncontrollable consequences, 
which could drag the whole region into a violent whirlpool.” 

Sharon, for his part, hinted that this might not be the final Israeli at- 
tack on Syria. “If they don’t understand the message,” he said, “Israel 
will . . . defend itself whenever it is convinced that Syria is assisting the 
Palestinian terrorist organizations.” Speaking to a special session of the 
Security Council requested by Syria that same day, Dan Gillerman, Is- 
rael’s ambassador to the UN, called on council members “to come to the 
aid of the victims of terrorism, not their sponsors. Syria deserves no sup- 
port for its complicity in murder and the council would commit an un- 
forgivable act of moral blindness were it to act otherwise.” The envoy said 
that Syria’s request for the Security Council session was like Osama bin 
Laden calling for a meeting of that body “after 9/11.” 


The Situation Deteriorates 


In early October, the PA showed signs of increasing disarray. Prime 
Minister Qurei threatened to resign over his ongoing dispute with Arafat 
about the appointment of a security chief. Arafat himself was reported 
to be suffering from a mysterious illness, perhaps a mild heart attack, but 
no details were made available, possibly to avoid creating panic among 
the Palestinians. : 

Israel continued its strikes in Gaza. Between October 9 and 12, the 
army moved into Rafah hoping to identify and destroy the tunnels dug 
between Egyptian Sinai and the southern Gaza area for the smuggling of 
arms and people. These tunnels were located in the sandy soil directly be- 
neath the security zone Israel maintained at the end of the Gaza Strip. 
The Israelis found and eliminated three tunnels, but also, according to 
Palestinian and foreign accounts, destroyed about 100 homes, leaving 
more than 1,000 Palestinians homeless. 

Three U.S. security guards lost their lives on October 15, when a diplo- 
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matic convoy carrying representatives to interview candidates for Ful- 
bright scholarships was hit by a roadside bomb just south of the Erez 
checkpoint at the entrance to the Gaza Strip. President Bush blamed the 
PA, saying that its unwillingness to create a serious security force to fight 
terror “continues to cost lives.” People claiming to speak for the Popular 
Resistance Committees, a group of former PA security personnel and 
Fatah operatives, claimed responsibility for the attack. Six suspects were 
arrested a few days later, and Palestinian and U.S. investigators found ev- 
idence that the bomb was detonated by someone who watched the pas- 
sage of the American convoy from a nearby hiding place. A wire found 
in the road after the blast was attached to a remote-control device in a 
nearby shack. According to a report in Ha’aretz, Palestinian officials had 
earlier warned the U.S. about the dangers of traveling in convoys of 
GMC vehicles with diplomatic plates, and it was not difficult for terror- 
ists to obtain the Americans’ travel plans, which were routinely phoned 
or faxed to the PA in advance. 

Before the end of the month there were two more serious terror attacks: 
an October 19 ambush of a patrol in the West Bank village of Ein Yabrud 
in which three soldiers were killed, and an October 24 infiltration into 
the army base at Netzarim, a settlement at the edge of Gaza City, in which 
another three soldiers, two women and a man, lost their lives. Both inci- 
dents raised a public commotion. Parents of the Ein Yabrud victims 
claimed their sons were improperly supported for their mission and thus 
became “sitting ducks” for their killers. And it turned out that the two 
women at Netzarim, a front-line base in every respect, were inexplicably 
unarmed at the time of the infiltration. 

On October 19, missiles fired from Israeli helicopters killed 12 people, 
including innocent civilians, and wounded about 100 in Gaza’s Nuseirat 
refugee camp, leading Arafat to issue a call for international help to stop 
what he termed Israel’s “military madness.” The action began in pursuit 
of a vehicle the Israelis suspected of carrying terrorists to perpetrate an 
attack. 

At first Israel claimed that the Palestinians were vastly exaggerating the 
number of casualties. Indeed, a video shown at a briefing for the media 
a few days later seemed to support the army’s claim that only two mis- 
siles were fired at the targeted car, and that bystanders were not gathered 
around it when the firing took place. The Palestinians, however, claimed 
that there were three missiles, the third fired as rescuers tried to help those 
wounded by the initial attack. But in late November, after Meretz MK 
Yossi Sarid disclosed that he had been given different information, the 
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army admitted that its original account was inaccurate and that it had 
knowingly obscured the truth for what it called “security reasons.” The 
army also acknowledged that a number of previous claims to have suc- 
cessfully conducted “pinpoint operations” against Palestinian targets had 
been knowingly misrepresented as well. 


Some Israelis Reconsider 


Terror acts seemed to tail off during November, Israeli sources at- 
tributing the decline to successful security measures and the interception 
of several potential suicide bombers. The shooting of two soldiers by a 
Palestinian gunman at a checkpoint near Bethlehem on November 18 
was, in fact, the first killing of Israelis in no a month, since the Oc- 
tober 24 Netzarim attack. 

But Israeli policies came under question within the country’s defense 
establishment. On October 29, Chief of Staff Ya’alon shocked the Israeli 
public when he told journalists that Israel’s continuing military pressure 
had become counterproductive by fueling Palestinian “hatred,” and that 
Israel must offer positive signals to the other side to ease tensions. Ya’alon 
went on to say that Israel’s “stinginess” toward Abbas, the former Pales- 
tinian prime minister, had contributed to his failure, and warned that Is- 
rael seemed to be repeating the same mistake with Abbas’s successor, 
Ahmed Qurei. He also criticized the route of the security fence, saying 
that its deviations from the Green Line made it longer, and therefore more 
difficult to patrol. 

Ya’alon made his comments in an off-the-record briefing to political 
analysts from Israel’s three major newspapers, which identified him as a 
“senior military official.” But his identity became known within hours 
after publication, prompting a furious response from his superiors. 
Sharon reportedly demanded that he apologize or resign, but Ya’alon did 
neither, and prevailed. A day after the apologize-or-resign report, the 
Prime Minister’s Office announced that the chief of staff’s clarifications 
to Defense Minister Mofaz were sufficient, and the matter was closed. 
Ya’alon’s motives were subject to considerable speculation. According to 
Ha’aretz, Ya’alon had no idea that his remarks would generate such a 
heated response from the political echelon. 

Once again, on November 14, Israeli policy came in for criticism from 
some people who had formulated and implemented it. That day, Yediot 
Aharonot published an interview with four former chiefs of the Shin Bet 
internal security service. All of them agreed that Israeli policies in deal- 
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ing with the intifada had gravely damaged the country and its people. The 
four— Avraham Shalom, Ami Ayalon, Yaakov Peri, and Carmi Gillon — 
felt that their government should realize that no peace agreement was pos- 
sible so long as Yasir Arafat was kept out of the process. And they crit- 
icized the way Israel treated the Palestinians. “We must once and for all 
admit that there is another side, that it has feelings and that it is suffer- 
ing, and that we are behaving disgracefully,” said Shalom. “Yes, there is 
no other word for it: disgracefully.” 

The men agreed to the two-hour interview — the first time the four had 
ever sat down together— out of “serious concern,” said Gillon. Ayalon 
described Israeli policies as “sure and measured steps to a point where 
the State of Israel will no longer be a democracy and a home for the Jew- 
ish people.” (Ayalon was, together with Palestinian leader Sari Nusseibeh, 
coauthor of a peace petition signed by tens of thousands of Israelis and 
Palestinians; see below, pp. 192—93). The former Shin Bet leaders re- 
sponded to a question about the contradiction between their current 
opinions and their previous actions as security chiefs with the explana- 
tion that it was precisely their experience at the highest echelons of policy- 
making that made them realize the futility of Israel’s current direction. 

But there was no denying that, at least in the short run, one of the gov- 
ernment’s policies, the protective fence, had enhanced the security of or- 
dinary Israelis. Avi Dichter, the Shin Bet chief, told the cabinet on No- 
vember 23 that the fence had already paid for itself “with interest.” Over 
the previous six weeks, he revealed, 14 suicide bombing attempts had been 
foiled. He likened the public air of calm to a water polo match; seen from 
above, it looks elegant, but underneath the water there is a great deal of 
kicking and thrashing. Dichter noted that the terrorist operative who dis- 
patched suicide bomber Hanadi Jaradat to blow up the Maxim restau- 
rant in Haifa in early October told his Shin Bet interrogators that the pres- 
ence of the security fence made it much more difficult to penetrate into 
Israel, and terrorists were therefore forced to move southward to where 
the fence did not yet reach. 

During this period of relative quiet, Egypt sought to get the Palestin- 
ian militants to revive the hudna, broken off after the August 19 attack 
on the Egged bus in Jerusalem. A team led by Cairo’s intelligence chief, 
Omar Suleiman, visited the Gaza Strip and met with representatives of 
Hamas, Islamic Jihad, and the Fatah-affiliated Al-Aqsa Martyrs 
Brigades; follow-up talks were later held in Cairo. Reportedly, the Egypt- 
ian also conferred with Shin Bet chief Avi Dichter. On November 17, 
Suleiman went to Ramallah for talks with Qurei and Arafat at the 
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Muq/’ata. “God willing, there will be a truce and a dialogue,” he said af- 
terwards. But Nabil Abu Rudeinah, a senior Arafat aide, declared that 
the Americans “must press Israel to stop assassinations and all forms of 
attacks so the new truce can survive.” The hudna negotiations would 
break down on December 7: while the militants were willing to halt at- 
tacks against Israelis within the Green Line, they would not bar violence 
against Israeli soldiers or settlers in the territories. 

On November 12, Qurei’s new cabinet was approved by the PA Parlia- 
ment. The major new appointment, former cabinet secretary Hakam Bal- 
awi as interior minister, represented a major victory for Arafat, who also 
obtained Qurei’s agreement that Balawi would head the National Secu- 
rity Council, and that Arafat himself would be consulted at every step of 
any new negotiations with Israel. Qurei had tried for several weeks, in 
vain, to have his own candidate, Gen. Nasser Yusef, appointed interior 
minister. 

The U.S. State Department’s official response to the new cabinet was 
that it would be judged by what it accomplished. “Whatever the struc- 
ture, good or bad, the only criterion that matters is dismantling the ter- 
rorist groups,” said department spokesman Richard Boucher. “The pol- 
icy on Arafat hasn’t changed at all... . We think he is a failed leader.” 

The UN Security Council passed a resolution endorsing the “road 
map” on November 19. Passage had been delayed for weeks because of 
a disagreement between the U.S. and Russia, both permanent members. 
Washington had sought the inclusion of strong language against terror 
groups, while Moscow wanted the resolution to deal only with the “road 
map” and avoid reference to terror groups. The final resolution included 
compromise language that condemned “all acts of terrorism.” 

That same day, Bush, in London, emphasized the importance of iso- 
lating Arafat. He urged the Europeans to “withdraw all favor and sup- 
port from any Palestinian leader who fails his people and betrays his 
cause,” an unmistakable reference to the PA chairman. 


Unveiling the Unilateral Option 


Sharon caught everyone by surprise at a cabinet meeting on Novem- 
ber 23, when he spoke of not waiting for the Palestinians to make peace, 
but rather taking “unilateral steps, not as concessions, but for the good 
of the State of Israel.” In floating this trial balloon, the prime minister 
was partially appropriating the program of Amram Mitzna, his chal- 
lenger in the election, who had called for unilateral Israeli withdrawal 
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from territory should a new round of negotiations with the Palestinians 
fail to bring peace. Sharon did not give specifics, and Arafat promptly de- 
nounced the idea as nothing more than a strategem to escape the imple- 
mentation of the “road map.” 

An even angrier reaction came from inside the prime minister’s own 
party. The next day Sharon faced a hail of criticism at a meeting of Likud 
Knesset members. Yehiel Hazan, head of the settlers’ lobby in the Knes- 
set, demanded that Sharon deny reports that he intended to evacuate set- 
tlements. Sharon refused to do so (he had, in fact, spoken about evacu- 
ation back on April 13; see above, p. 160). Another MK, Gilad Erdan, 
accused Sharon of reneging on his pledge to air all new policy initiatives 
with Likud MKs before presenting them to the cabinet. “This is an es- 
sential change in the Likud’s policy, not a formality,” Erdan said. And he 
hinted at a possible split in the party, saying: “Perhaps our place is not 
here, or perhaps someone else’s place is not here.” Sharon downplayed 
the significance of the matter, commenting, “There is no need to be upset 
by reports of journalists who write more than they know. I said one 
phrase—that I don’t rule out unilateral moves. No need to get excited. 
Nothing has happened yet.” 

The next expression of the unilateral option, and considerably more 
explicit than Sharon’s, came two weeks later, when Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter and Trade Minister Olmert called for Israel’s withdrawal from large 
areas of Palestinian-populated territory, including parts of Jerusalem, 
with no mention of any corresponding demands upon the Palestinians. 
Olmert’s views had to be taken seriously; he was not only a major gov- 
ernment figure and a former mayor of Jerusalem, but also a Likud 
“prince,” whose late father had served as an MK for Herut, the party’s 
predecessor movement. Clearly, Olmert was speaking as a surrogate for 
Sharon, and in doing so, he appropriated one of the key arguments of 
the political left—the demographic threat that continuing control of the 
territories posed to Israel’s future as a democratic Jewish state. 

Olmert broached the idea in a December 7 speech at the grave of David 
Ben-Gurion, Israel’s first prime minister, on the anniversary of his death. 
The deputy prime minister, called to fill in for Sharon who said he could 
not make it to the annual event, quoted Ben-Gurion on the demographic 
difficulty of establishing the Jewish state in all the territory west of the 
Jordan River. “Suppose we would have conquered all of western Israel,” 
Ben-Gurion said shortly after Israel’s War of Independence in 1948. 
“Then what? We would create a single state. But that state would want to 
be democratic. There would be general elections and we would be a mi- 
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nority. Faced with the choice of the whole land without a Jewish state or 
a Jewish state without the whole land, we chose a Jewish state.” 

Olmert amplified his statement afterward in an interview with jour- 
nalist Nahum Barnea of Yediot Aharonot. Olmert said that time was run- 
ning out: Israel had to separate from the Palestinians before the latter 
started calling for a single binational state in which Arabs would soon be- 
come the majority. (Calls for such a state were already being raised; see 
above, pp. 79-80). 

As there was little chance of a deal with the Palestinians any time 
soon, Olmert argued, Israel should move unilaterally, and the sooner the 
better, since a democratic binational state meant the end of Israel. “The 
day we come to that, we will lose everything” he declared. “Even when 
they carry out terror, it’s hard for us to convince the world of the justice 
of our cause .... How much more so when all they ask for is one man, 
one vote? I shudder to think that the same liberal Jews who led the strug- 
gle against apartheid in South Africa will be at the forefront of the strug- 
gle against us.” Olmert explained that what stimulated his thinking was 
the collapse of Abbas’s PA cabinet in September, which signaled an end, 
he thought, to any possibility of a near-term peace agreement. 

More talk of unilateral withdrawal triggered fierce ideological debate 
within the Likud, as hardliners, sure that Olmert was a stalking horse for 
Sharon, accused both of selling out party principles and giving in to ter- 
rorism. Likud MK Hazan went so far as to propose a law stipulating that — 
dismantling any settlement would require a two-thirds Knesset majority, 
a virtual impossibility. 

On December 15, Sharon provided a more detailed outline for unilat- 
eral disengagement. The occasion was his speech at the closing session 
of the annual Herzliya conference on security sponsored by the Inter- 
disciplinary Center of the Institute for Policy and Strategy. Sharon dis- 
cussed withdrawal from some territory and the removal or relocation of 
some settlements if it became evident that the PA was not carrying out 
its commitments under the “road map.” The goal of the plan, he said, was 
to effect “maximum security with minimum friction” between Israel and 
the Palestinians. “This reduction of friction will require the extremely dif- 
ficult step of changing the deployment of some of the settlements,” 
Sharon said, but those settlements evacuated would be isolated ones, 
which were in any case unlikely to come under Israeli jurisdiction in a fu- 
ture peace agreement. While emphasizing, perhaps disingenuously, that 
the proposal was a security plan and not a political one, Sharon an- 
nounced that even as it withdrew from some areas, Israel would enhance 
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its control over “those parts of the Land of Israel that will be an insep- 
arable part of the State of Israel in any future settlement.” 

The prime minister called on the Palestinians to negotiate, since his dis- 
engagement plan would leave them with “much less” than what they 
could get via direct negotiations on the basis of the “road map.” “We will 
not wait for them indefinitely,” he warned. Implementation could begin 
in a few months, and some elements of the plan might begin even sooner, 
including accelerated construction of the security fence in the West Bank 
and around Jerusalem. 

After Sharon’s address, right-wing criticism of unilateral withdrawal 
escalated sharply. National Religious Party leader Effi Eitam said his 
party could not stay in a government that uprooted Jewish settlements 
and thus defamed the entire Zionist enterprise. “The NRP will evaluate 
Sharon based on his action,” Eitam said. “Sharon’s threat to disengage 
unilaterally signifies an Israeli declaration of surrender to the war being 
waged against us by Arafat.” Pinhas Wallerstein, a veteran settler leader, 
warned that the disengagement Sharon proposed would bring about “a 
siege on the Jewish settlements,” while another settler spokesman, 
Yehoshua Mor-Yosef, declared: “The dismantling of settlements and ex- 
pulsion of Jews from their homes will only increase the appetite of the 
murderers and will bring about the destruction of Zionism.” 

From the opposite side of the political spectrum, Labor Party leader 
Shimon Peres expressed disappointment with the much-heralded speech, 
noting: “Instead of a decision, we were handed another delay, and a 
delay that is not necessarily in our favor... . Sharon is turning Israel into 
a hostage to Palestinian demography. If we continue to follow this pol- 
icy, our situation will get increasingly worse.” 

The responses of Palestinian leaders were uniformly negative. Qurei, 
the PA prime minister, expressed regret at what he saw as Sharon’s threat 
to disengage from the bilateral peace process and implement unilateral 
measures, and insisted that the Palestinians were committed to the “road 
map.” Sheikh Ahmed Yassin, the Hamas spiritual leader, called the 
Sharon plan a device designed to fool the world. Sharon did not want 
peace, he said, since an Israeli leader interested in peace would end the 
occupation of the Palestinian people. Muhammad al-Hindi of Islamic 
Jihad called Sharon’s initiative a “recipe for more violence.” 

A far more positive evaluation came from the American administra- 
tion. “We were very pleased with the overall speech,” said White House 
spokesman McClellan. He noted that Sharon had made “some important 
pledges” about immediate Israeli actions, including the elimination of 
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unauthorized outposts on the West Bank and improving Palestinian life 
by reducing curfews, roadblocks, checkpoints, and closures, and thus 
easing freedom of movement. At the same time, he expressed reservations 
about unilateral action. “We believe that the ‘road map’ is the way to get 
to the president’s two-state vision” of a democratic Palestinian state ex- 
isting alongside Israel. “The United States believes that a settlement must 
be negotiated and we would oppose any Israeli effort to impose a settle- 
ment,” he said. 

But there were those in Washington who would have preferred concrete 
action from Sharon. According to a report in the Forward newspaper, 
some anonymous Officials in the State Department feared that since 
Sharon’s approach could in fact derail the “road map,” it was not wise 
for the administration to praise it. 

On December 28, apparently eager to demonstrate that it was in earnest 
about unilateral withdrawal, Israel ordered the removal of four outposts 
that had been set up by settlers to extend the boundaries of their com- 
munities (there were, in all, about 100 such outposts). Settler rabbis re- 
sponded by calling upon supporters to physically prevent the dismantling, 
and upon army officers not to order their soldiers to carry out govern- 
ment directions. The major focus of conflict was Migron, in the West 
Bank. Settler leader Pinhas Wallerstein said he would first try to stop the 
outpost’s removal through the courts, but he could also envision passive 
resistance if masses of sympathizers came to Migron to impede the work 
of the police and the army. “If we have 7,000 to 10,000 people here it will 
not be possible to evacuate us,” he declared. Adi Mintz denied that Mi- 
gron was unauthorized. He claimed that “eight different government 
ministries have invested in Migron over the past three years. So much 
money has been spent, there are over 40 families there — does anyone re- 
ally think that all this was done on the sly?!” 

NRP leader Eitam, however, said his party would accept the removal 
of the four outposts if no legal way could be found to authorize them. 
The NRP, he pointed out, “is part of the government, part of the rule of 
law in the State of Israel. If, in the end, after every avenue has been pur- 
sued, these outposts cannot be authorized, then we will not be able to sup- 
port anything that is not legal,” Eitam told Galei Tzahal, the army radio. 

Meanwhile, Israeli action against suspected terrorists continued. On 
December 23, security forces announced the arrest of 22 Palestinians be- 
lieved to be involved in a Ramallah-area Hamas cell, reportedly funded 
from Damascus, that planned to ambush soldiers on patrol near that 
West Bank city, cut off their heads, and negotiate an exchange of their 
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corpses for Palestinians held in Israeli jails. Cell members, according to 
the army and the Shin Bet, had planned to bury the soldiers’ heads in pre- 
viously prepared pits, because they did not know if they would have time 
to escape while carrying their entire bodies. This cell was said to be re- 
sponsible for a series of shootings that had killed ten Israelis and 
wounded 12 in the Ramallah area over the previous two years. Most of 
those arrested men had previously done time in Israeli jails. 

On December 25, four Israelis were killed by a suicide bomb detonated 
at a bus stop near the Geha junction between the Tel Aviv-area towns of 
Ramat Gan and Petah Tikvah. It later turned out that an Israeli cab dri- 
ver who lived in a West Bank settlement transported the bomber and an- 
other Palestinian to the place; he said he did so without knowing what 
the men were up to. Israel reacted by imposing a full closure on the West 
Bank and Gaza. But Chief of Staff Ya’alon, in an interview published 
in Yediot Aharonot, reminded Israelis that the level of violence had de- 
clined. “The Palestinian-Israeli conflict will be with us for many years to 
come, but I believe we have now passed the peak of the violent struggle,” 
Ya’alon said. 


“The People’s Voice” and Geneva 


While the Quartet’s “road map” and Prime Minister Sharon’s disen- 
gagement initiative occupied center stage, they were not the only efforts 
during the year to move away from the violent confrontation that had 
characterized Israeli-Palestinian relations since late 2000. Over the course 
of the year, two new initiatives were launched. Both were informal and 
lacking government endorsement or even encouragement, and came from 
the left side of the Israeli political spectrum. 

First to get off the ground was “The People’s Voice,” a joint project of 
former Shin Bet security service head Ami Ayalon (also an ex-commander 
of the Israeli navy) and Dr. Sari Nusseibeh, scion of a prominent Pales- 
tinian political family, the senior Palestinian representative in Jerusalem, 
and president of Al-Quds University. The effort, initiated in 2002, was 
formally launched in September 2003. 

The goal was to bypass the leaders and get grassroots Israelis and 
Palestinians to endorse a peace formula based upon the parameters laid 
out by former U.S. president Bill Clinton in late 2000 and early 2001, at 
the time of the unsuccessful Taba talks that sought to revive the peace 
process after the start of the intifada. By the end of 2003, more than 
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100,000 Israelis and 70,000 Palestinians had signed petitions formally en- 
dorsing the one-page “People’s Voice” formula. 

According to the plan, both sides would agree to two states, one Pales- 
tinian (demilitarized) and the other Israeli. Permanent borders would be 
negotiated on the basis of the lines of June 4, 1967, UN resolutions, and 
the Arab peace initiative—known as the Saudi plan— of 2002 (see AJYB 
2003, pp. 195—98). Any border modifications would entail one-to-one ter- 
ritorial compensation, taking into account both sides’ security and de- 
mographic priorities and need for territorial contiguity. Once the borders 
were set, no Israeli settlers would remain in the Palestinian state. Jeru- 
salem was to be an open city, the capital of two states, with freedom of 
religion and full access to holy sites guaranteed. Palestinian refugees 
could return to the Palestinian state but not to Israel; an international 
fund would compensate those refugees willing to remain in their present 
country of residence or wishing to relocate to other countries. 

In October, the world learned of the Geneva accords, a much more de- 
tailed plan that came with greater publicity and generated even more sup- 
port. It had been hammered out over the course of two-and-a-half years 
by teams headed, on the Palestinian side, by Yasir Abd Rabbo, who had 
once served as PA information minister, and, on the Israeli side, by Yossi 
Beilin —the former justice minister and Oslo Agreement architect who 
had left the Labor Party. Other Israelis involved in formulating and pro- 
moting the plan included former Labor Party leader Amram Mitzna; 
Amnon Lipkin-Shahak, the ex-chief of staff and minister for the now- 
defunct Center Party in the Barak government; former Jewish Agency 
head and Knesset speaker Avraham Burg; Haim (Jumas) Oron, a Peace 
Now founder and longtime Knesset member representing, first, Mapam 
and then Meretz (when the parties merged); former Labor minister Yuli 
Tamir, and several former generals, including Shlomo Brom, Gideon 
Sheffer, and Giora Inbar. 

The Geneva accords—so named because the Swiss Foreign Ministry 
and particularly Foreign Minister Micheline Calmy-Rey provided fund- 
ing and support for the back-channel negotiations— envisaged a two- 
state solution, with Jerusalem as the capital of both the Israeli and Pales- 
tinian states. Almost all Jewish settlements in the territories would be 
evacuated and about 98 percent of the West Bank ceded to a demilita- 
rized Palestinian state that would include the Arab neighborhoods of 
East Jerusalem, as well as all of Gaza. The territory Israel retained in 
the West Bank would house roughly 300,000 settlers, including all the 
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post-1967 Jewish settlements in the Arab part of Jerusalem; in exchange, 
the Palestinians would receive equivalent territorial compensation from 
Israel. Security for the Temple Mount/Haram al-Sharif would be over- 
seen by a permanent international force, while the site’s non-security as- 
pects would come under Palestinian control; Jews would have guaranteed 
access. 

The plan’s treatment of the Palestinian refugee issue created confusion. 
It provided for some compensation for those made refugees in 1948 and 
provided for resettlement in the new Palestinian state or elsewhere, but 
left it up to the sole discretion of Israel to decide how many refugees 
might return to their homes in Israel. According to the Israeli participants 
in the negotiations, the absence of any reference to a “right of return” 
signified that the Palestinians had given it up, marking a massive con- 
cession on their part, but more skeptical Israelis insisted on an explicit 
denial of the right. 

Indeed, the Palestinian negotiators, subjected to withering criticism 
from their own people for failing to insist on the “right of return,” de- 
nied that they had surrendered it. They attributed their failure to demand 
its explicit inclusion to the great urgency that impelled them to reach an 
agreement, an urgency that the Israelis involved in the Geneva talks 
shared. Time was running out, both sides felt, since soon there might well 
be nothing substantial left to negotiate, given Israel’s continued settlement 
of the territories and construction of the security fence extending inside 
the West Bank. Furthermore, the Palestinian public, like its Israeli coun- 
terpart, was coming increasingly to feel that no negotiating partner ex- 
isted on the other side, and this had to be countered by a timely frame- 
work for a workable compromise. 

The Geneva agreement achieved wide acceptance in the Israeli popu- 
lation, with support levels in some polls of more than 50 percent. But the 
political establishment dismissed it out of hand, both on substantive and 
procedural grounds. The territorial concessions it made to the Palestini- 
ans and the vagueness about “right of return” were anathema to much 
of the Israeli right, and it was negotiated and agreed to by private par- 
ties, with no government sanction. “Geneva is an attempt to do something 
only a government can do. Only a government can conduct political ne- 
gotiations and sign an agreement,” Sharon said in late November, a few 
days before the formal signing ceremony in Switzerland. “It is damaging 
and embarrassing for Israel, it’s a mistake to put on such a show and at 
the same time jeopardize a program [i.e., the “road map”] which is the 
only one that can bring a solution,” he argued. 
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By year’s end, both extragovernmental schemes had been largely 
eclipsed by events, particularly Sharon’s unilateral withdrawal plan as ex- 
pressed in his Herzliya speech of December 15. Nevertheless, substantial 
elements of the Israeli left continued to express a preference for the 
Geneva plan, because it held out the promise of a bilateral agreement. 


The Fence 


Like the concept of unilateral withdrawal, the idea of constructing a 
security fence to protect Israelis from West Bank terrorists was originally 
proposed by the left and bitterly opposed by the right, only to be adopted, 
with modifications, by the Sharon government. 

Interest in such a fence stemmed from the success of the long-standing 
security barrier around the Gaza Strip in preventing attacks. Of the more 
than 100 suicide bombings carried out against Israel in recent years, all 
but one was launched from the unfenced West Bank (the sole exception 
was the attack on Mike’s Place, a Tel Aviv bar, on April 30, 2003, carried 
out by British nationals who had earlier passed through the Gaza Strip; 
see above, p. 000). 

The concept of a fence initially hailed by Israeli leftists and a number 
of prominent former generals— including former national security ad- 
viser and one-time deputy chief of staff Uzi Dayan—roughly followed 
the Green Line, Israel’s pre-1967 border with the West Bank. Its advo- 
cates viewed it as a way for independent Israeli and Palestinian states to 
coexist, but Israeli settlers, who foresaw themselves situated on the wrong 
side of the barrier, denounced it as surrender to Palestinian violence. 

Construction began in late 2002, and in 2003 the route took increas- 
ingly large bites eastward into West Bank territory that contained Jew- 
ish settlements but that Arabs envisaged as part of their future state. PA 
officials led by Arafat called the fence nothing more than a justification 
for Israeli land grabs and a reversal of the Oslo agreements, ensnaring 
Palestinians within islands of Israeli control and cutting many off from 
their livelihoods and land. 

Palestinians enraged Israelis by using Nazi imagery to condemn the 
fence, comparing it to the Warsaw Ghetto, where hopelessly outgunned 
Jews, penned up in preparation for shipment to extermination camps, 
made a courageous but doomed last stand against their German occu- 
piers. A successful Palestinian campaign to paint the barrier as “an 
apartheid wall” convinced the UN General Assembly to send the case of 
the fence to the International Court of Justice in The Hague. 
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The projected route of the barrier also marred relations between Is- 
rael and the U.S., its closest ally. The Americans particularly objected 
to a bulge that would have taken the barrier’s course far from the 1967 
border, simultaneously embracing the city-settlement of Ariel in the 
northern West Bank and effectively annexing large tracts of Palestinian 
land, and including many Palestinians. President Bush publicly referred 
to the barrier as “a problem,” and in November Washington announced 
that it would deduct the cost of building those sections of the fence far 
inside the Green Line from the $9 billion in loan guarantees it had 
granted Israel. This amounted to a reduction of $289.5 million for the 
year 2004. 

The separation fence also divided Israeli public opinion in complex 
ways. In the early days of the intifada, polls showed that Palestinian ter- 
ror on both sides of the Green Line had encouraged a sense of shared 
concerns among settlers and residents of Israel proper. But arguments 
over the fence drove a wedge between the two groups, as well as between 
residents of those settlements slated to be included within the Israeli side 
of the barrier and those slated to be left on the Palestinian side. 

Leaders of the more far-flung settlements acknowledged the risk they 
took of antagonizing the Israeli public by appearing to stand in the way 
~ of a project aimed at keeping suicide bombers from reaching Israel’s 
major cities. But they and their constituents—who had absorbed a dis- 
proportionately large percentage of casualties during the first three years 
of the intifada—insisted that walling them into West Bank ghettoes on 
the far side of the fence would make them even more vulnerable to ter- 
ror. Supporters of the settlements in the Knesset, unconvinced by 
Sharon’s repeated assurances that the path of the fence would not de- 
marcate a future border, intermittently held up funds for construction. 

The female perpetrator of the October 4 suicide bombing at Haifa’s 
Maxim restaurant (see above, p. 182), went around the then-uncompleted 
fence near Jenin, in the West Bank. Proponents of the fence cited this as 
proof of the urgent need to complete the project. 

Others were not so sure that the fence was a panacea. Shortly after the 
Haifa bombing, State Comptroller Eliezer Goldberg issued a report 
pointing to some of its weaknesses. The barricades serving as passage- 
ways were largely manned by untrained soldiers rather than qualified se- 
curity personnel, he wrote, and many of the barriers did not even have 
metal detectors. The examination of cars with Israeli license plates, Gold- 
berg charged, amounted to a “shalom” greeting by the soldiers, hoping 
to trace an Arab accent in the driver’s reply. And since Israeli Arabs often 
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drove back and forth to the West Bank, not every car was carefully 
checked. 


War in Iraq 


During the period building up to the war in Iraq, Israeli officials in- 
sisted that the Jewish state was “not part of the game” there. Although 
this was true in a military sense, Israel did supply the Americans with in- 
telligence information and assessments of Iraqi capabilities (later found 
to be as erroneous as the Americans’ own intelligence). Also, according 
to an April 1 New York Times story, the U.S. military studied Israel’s use 
of large armored D-9 bulldozers, helicopters, and tanks in refugee camps, 
as part of their preparations for war. The Americans reportedly learned 
how to blast through walls without collapsing the buildings by analyzing 
the way Israel had used explosives in the 2002 battle in the Jenin refugee 
camp during Operation Defensive Shield. 

The first American liaison team arrived in January to help coordinate 
Israeli defense activities. Three batteries of U.S. Patriot missiles—and 
their American crews— were deployed around the country, supplement- 
ing the Israeli-made, U.S.-financed Arrow antimissile system that Israel 
had already deployed. The Patriot, designed primarily as an antiaircraft 
weapon, had been used against Iraqi Scuds in 1991 with limited success; 
indeed, analysis after that war indicated that more damage was inflicted 
by falling parts of the American missiles sent up to intercept Scuds than 
had been done by the Scuds themselves. 

In full awareness that Iraq had fired 39 Scud missiles at Israel during 
the 1991 Gulf War, the government maintained a state of alert during the 
2003 war, with Israelis required to carry gas masks and to keep a sealed 
room in their homes. The state of alert was not suspended until April 13, 
when security analysts determined that western Iraq, the area within mis- 
sile range of Israel, no longer could be used as a base for attack. 

The country had remained on alert well after the successful U.S. attack 
on Baghdad, and despite U.S. assurances even earlier in the campaign that 
coalition forces had made special efforts to neutralize any Iraqi missile- 
launch capability into Israel. Defense Minister Mofaz, who made the de- 
cisions to initiate and then end the alert, received some criticism for main- 
taining the high state of readiness for so long after coalition forces were 
effectively in control of Iraq. 

Ordinary Israelis did not seem to take the threat of missile attacks very 
seriously. Even during the alert most Israelis—to the dismay of planners 
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in the Defense Ministry —did not carry their gas-mask kits with them at 
all times, as they had been instructed to do. According to the Home 
Front Command, the Israeli public was far more concerned about sui- 
cide bombings than Scud attacks. A survey by the Dialogue polling firm, 
conducted for Ha’aretz by Prof. Camil Fuchs, supported this conclusion: 
only 12.4 percent of respondents said that Scuds were their major worry, 
compared to 43.4 percent who cited suicide bombers. Another 11.1 per- 
cent said their greatest fear was a Hezballah rocket attack along the 
northern border. 

In early April, Jerusalem received a message from the U.S. saying that 
once the situation in Iraq was stabilized, the Americans would go on to 
deal with other radical regimes in the Middle East, so as to spread democ- 
racy in the region and fight terrorism. The U.S. stressed that such oper- 
ations would be to Israel’s benefit, although they would cause heightened 
tensions between the U.S. and the Arab world. Israel, the Americans 
urged, should do what it could to ease those tensions by showing restraint 
on settlement activity in the territories. 


Syrian Overtures 


Beginning in April, Syria gave a number of indications that it might 
be ready to resume peace negotiations with Israel, but the continuing use 
of Syrian-controlled southern Lebanon by terrorist groups and the oc- 
casional outbreak of fighting on Israel’s northern border were obstacles 
to negotiations. Analysts tended to attribute President Bashar al-Assad’s 
peace feelers to the American presence in Iraq, and Syrian fears of being 
labeled the next “rogue state” to be overrun and occupied. Stalled for 
years, Israeli-Syrian talks had resumed briefly for a few months from De- 
cember 1999 into 2000, but deadlocked again over Syria’s demand that 
Israel return land along the shore of Lake Kinneret, Israel’s main water 
reservoir. 

On December 1, the New York Times carried an interview with Assad 
in which he expressed willingness to resume negotiations with Israel over 
the Golan Heights, which Israel had captured in the 1967 Six-Day War, 
without preconditions. But Assad seemed to belie his own claim that 
there were no preconditions by saying that “negotiations should be re- 
sumed from the point at which they had stopped simply because we have 
achieved a great deal in these negotiations.” Such an understanding could 
lock Israel into concessions made by earlier governments. 

An Israeli source told CNN that he doubted Assad’s seriousness about 
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going forward independently of the Palestinians. Along the same lines, 
State Department spokesman Richard Boucher said that the U.S. would 
take a good look at what Assad said in the Times interview, but that Syria 
had, in the past, put off negotiations with Israel until the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict was resolved. Furthermore, Boucher noted, “We find 
it hard to understand how Syria can talk peace at a time when Syria con- 
tinues to support groups that are violently opposed to the peace process, 
that are violently opposed to the Palestinian government and the build- 
ing of a Palestinian state.” 

Israeli foreign minister Shalom attended the annual Euro- 
Mediterranean conference, held December 2—3 in Naples. There he 
told Jordanian foreign minister Marwan Muasher that Syria’s offer to 
revive peace talks was encouraging but insufficient. He said: “We are 
looking forward to seeing that the Syrians are taking an active role to 
move towards peace by putting an end to the terrorism and violence that 
is coming from its territory.” 

In fact, Assad’s remarks about renewing talks induced the Israeli gov- 
ernment to harden its stand. In its final meeting of the year on Decem- 
ber 31, the Israeli cabinet approved a proposal by Agriculture Minister 
Yisrael Katz to double the number of settlements on the Golan Heights. 
Katz explained to Yediot Aharonot: “The government resolution is a re- 
sponse to the initiative posed by Syria, which on one hand announces that 
it is interested in peace, and on the other hand openly supports Palestin- 
ian terror. There is no provocation here. The Golan is ours and we do not 
intend to give it up. It is time to put the Golan on the map as part of Jew- 
ish settlement in the land of Israel.” Syrian deputy foreign minister Isa 
Daweesh responded, telling Reuters: “Israel is deluded that it can achieve 
something by relying on power and occupation. Conflicts are not re- 
solved through power; they should be resolved under international law.” 


The Emerging Indian Relationship 


Ties between India and Israel grew warmer in 2003. Not only did trade 
between the two countries flourish (see below, p. 207), but so did a de- 
gree of military cooperation. In early October, 2003, Israel sold three 
Phalcon airborne early-warning radar systems to the Indian air force. The 
deal, worth $1 billion, was formally signed in January 2004. India planned 
to mount the advanced AWACS-type radar and communications sys- 
tems on Russian IL-76 cargo aircraft purchased from Uzbekistan and re- 
fitted with new, high-powered engines. “After the structural modifica- 
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tions, those aircraft will go to Israel which shall mount state-of-the-art 
avionics, and the complete aircraft on the mounted AWACS will be de- 
livered to India,” said a source in the Indian Defense Ministry. 

The deal was signed after a month of negotiations, during a visit to 
New Delhi by Prime Minister Sharon to fine-tune the sale. It had been 
agreed to in principle in 2001, but the U.S. at the time did not want Is- 
rael to sell Phalcons to India for fear of alarming Pakistan, India’s rival, 
which warned it could trigger an arms race in South Asia. Indeed, in 2000 
Washington had pressured then-prime minister Ehud Barak to cancel a 
similar deal with China on the grounds that possession of the long-range 
sophisticated command-and-control systems would alter the balance of 
power in the China Straits. The U.S. gave Israel the green light for the 
India deal in May 2003, on the condition that no American equipment 
would be included in the package. 

But even before the deal, Israel— with which New Delhi established re- 
lations only in 1992—was India’s second-largest defense supplier, after 
Russia. Indian press sources indicated that sales of armaments from Is- 
rael to India reached $1.25 billion in 2001; Israel said it exported $400- 
million worth of defense-related products to India in 2003. Among the 
items on India’s Israeli shopping list were surveillance equipment and as- 
sault rifles for its infantry battalions, drones, night-vision devices for its 
battle tanks and (Israeli) surveillance equipment, and Barak missiles for 
the Indian navy and Arrow missiles for its air force. India had already 
bought Israel’s Green Pine radar system, which tracks incoming ballis- 
tic missiles and locks the Arrow missiles onto targets. 

In December, Israel and India signed a separate agreement to launch 
the Israeli ultraviolet-imaging telescope TAUVEX into space aboard an 
Indian satellite for scientific purposes. 


DOMESTIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Israel by the Numbers 


Israel’s population at the end of 2003 stood at 6.75 million, more than 
eight times the 806,000 people living there when the state was declared 
in 1948. About 1.28 million of the 2003 population were Arabs, 282,000 
were non-Jews who came from the former Soviet Union, and another 
230,000 were foreign workers. Some 230,000 Jewish Israelis lived in the 
territories, amid 3.5 million Arabs who were not included in the Israeli 
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total. The population of Israel rose by 116,000 during the year, the small- 
est increase since 1990. Reflecting the continuing differential between 
Arab and Jewish birthrates, about a quarter of all Israelis under age 14 
were Muslims. 

Aliyah hit a 15-year low in 2003, with only 23,000 Jews immigrating to 
Israel. Most of them—12,588—came from the former Soviet Union. 
Aliyah from the U.S. and Canada rose from 2,040 in 2002 to 2,400 in 
2003, a 20-percent increase. This continued a pattern of rising North 
American aliyah that began in 2001. These newcomers were dispropor- 
tionately Orthodox and highly educated. Many of them were recruited 
by Nefesh B’Nefesh, a privately funded organization that provided fi- 
nancial assistance to the families during their first year in Israel. Ac- 
knowledging the importance of this aliyah, Prime Minister Sharon 
greeted a planeload of 330 Nefesh B’Nefesh immigrants at Ben-Gurion 
Airport on July 9. The third largest source of Jewish immigration was 
France, with 2,091. Twenty-three Jews arrived from Iraq. 

The Central Bureau of Statistics reported that 1.063 million tourists 
visited Israel in 2003, 23.3 percent more than the 2002 total of 862,000, 
reflecting a sense of greater personal safety in the country. In June, for 
example, the month of the short-lived hudna, tourism was 44 percent 
higher than it was in June 2002. Nevertheless, the 2003 total was still 56 
percent lower than the record year of 2000, and 11 percent behind 2001. 

Traffic fatalities dropped by 13.5 percent, from 524 in 2002 to 482 in 
2003, the lowest number in 20 years. 

The ongoing tensions generated by the intifada continued to take a 
heavy psychic toll. Some 20 percent of all Israelis were believed to be suf- 
fering from stress-related illnesses. According to a study done for the 
American Medical Association, one in six Israelis had witnessed a terror 
attack over the last three years, and one in ten had post-traumatic stress 
disorder. Among children the situation was worse: a study conducted by 
Tel Aviv University found that some 40 percent of Jewish children in Is- 
rael suffered from moderate-to-severe symptoms of post-traumatic stress. 


Bibi Economics 


THE PLAN 


For the Israeli economy, 2003 was the year of Benjamin Netanyahu, 
who served as finance minister beginning in March and instituted a re- 
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covery plan that he claimed — with some justification — brought the econ- 
omy back from the brink of collapse. At the same time, he went a long 
way towards accomplishing a final transformation of the Israeli economy 
from its socialist-style beginnings into a Western, free-market model, 
and in the process dismantling what was left of the Israeli welfare state. 

The choice of Netanyahu as finance minister in Sharon’s new govern- 
ment came as a surprise. The former prime minister was expected to get 
Foreign Affairs, his portfolio for the previous two years, with former 
Jerusalem mayor Ehud Olmert penciled in at Finance (Olmert resigned 
from the mayoralty after being elected to the Knesset). But Sharon was 
forced to abandon that plan under pressure from Silvan Shalom, who, de- 
spite the economy’s abysmal performance during his two years at the 
Treasury, had the political muscle to demand a very senior cabinet post, 
and got the Foreign Ministry (see above, p. 152). 

Within weeks after taking office, Netanyahu unveiled his “economic re- 
covery plan,” saying that action had to be taken quickly to avoid a fi- 
nancial crisis and loss of the world’s confidence in Israel’s economic sta- 
bility. His ministry issued a statement laying out three objectives: 
encouraging growth by cutting government expenses and freeing up re- 
sources for the private sector; making the public-service sector more ef- 
ficient; and “protecting the consumer by breaking down monopolies.” It 
was not merely a one-year program, but an initiative that would “plot the 
course of government policy over the next four years and .. . alter the 
face of the economy and society of Israel.” 

The Treasury also laid out the economic theory behind the plan: “Only 
a free market, one that is competitive and dynamic, with a civil service 
that is efficient and responsible, is capable of delivering long-term growth, 
employment, suitable livelihood, readily available services at low prices, 
and the opportunity of personal development for each and every citizen. 
Only a competitive market will leave in the hands of the government the 
resources that are necessary. for defense, for education, and for the well- 
being of all the citizens of the country.” 

Critics argued that the plan was nothing but a rehashed package of 
free-market ideas that bureaucrats at the Treasury had been entertaining 
for years. Others suggested that the basic plan was indeed Netanyahu’s, 
a combination of theories he had learned as a student at MIT in the 
1970s. Whatever the source, it featured a 12-billion shekel reduction in 
government spending in addition to the cut of 9 billion shekels that had 
been passed in Shalom’s original 2003 budget at the end of 2002. Virtu- 
ally everyone agreed that such a cut was necessary in light of the short- 
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fall in tax revenues that was already being felt in the first months of the 
year, and also to prevent deterioration in the value of the shekel and of 
Israel’s credit rating, which had been carefully preserved over years of 
economic ups and downs. The step was, in fact, in line with the condi- 
tions the U.S. had set before it dealt affirmatively with Israel’s pending 
request for $9 billion in loan guarantees. 

But Netanyahu’s program was much more sweeping. He took the op- 
portunity of the economic crisis to take other steps to free up the system, 
reduce government regulation, and relax social-welfare priorities. These 
included raising the retirement age for men and women to 67 (it was pre- 
viously 60 for women and 65 for men); downsizing the civil service and 
instituting major salary cuts for government employees; reshaping the 
pension funds controlled by the Histadrut labor federation (which were 
in long-term actuarial difficulty) and reducing the federation’s control 
over their management; accelerating the privatization of government 
companies, including the national air carrier, El Al—a longstanding Ne- 
tanyahu priority even during his term as prime minister in 1996—99; and 
pushing forward a package of tax reforms proposed but only partially en- 
acted by previous administrations that, detractors said, would largely 
benefit the wealthy. 

Sweeping budget reductions affected every government ministry, re- 
ducing essential services in such crucial areas as social welfare, education, 
and health to levels so low that the affected ministers considered them 
less than the bare minimum. And cuts in transfer payments— including 
monthly per-child allowances paid to large families, payments to single 
mothers, and others, affected the lower-income groups and religious vot- 
ers who traditionally made up the bedrock of the Likud’s support on elec- 
tion day. According to Latet, a voluntary group that collected money and 
foodstuffs for about 100 distribution organizations in Israel, requests for 
food rose by 46 percent in 2003, after a 37-percent rise in 2002. 

Netanyahu certainly did not lack for political courage. The cuts in so- 
cial welfare, and especially the steps aimed at civil-service workers, 
brought the new finance minister into head-to-head confrontation with 
the Histadrut and Amir Peretz, its fiery leader. But with the Likud coali- 
tion assured of a Knesset majority for even the most draconian changes, 
Netanyahu said he was ready to push through his programs by legisla- 
tion if negotiation did not work. And he announced that the changes 
would take place even though they might abrogate contracts the govern- 
ment had signed with the unions. 

Netanyahu and Meir Sheetrit—finance minister under Netanyahu 
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when the latter was prime minister and now named minister without 
portfolio in the Treasury, in effect, Bibi’s deputy—justified the parallel 
cuts in social-welfare spending and in taxes for the well-to-do by saying 
that the goal was “a society based on work, not on transfer payments.” 


MIxeED RESULTS 


The economic recovery plan almost immediately impacted on the cap- 
ital markets, particularly the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange, where the main in- 
dicators rose quickly and maintained their momentum for the rest of the 
year: the exchange’s Tel Aviv 25 rose by 51 percent in 2003, the Tel Aviv 
100 by 60.7 percent, and the TelTech, comprised of technology shares, 
soared a whopping 128 percent. The new program also enhanced the value 
of Israel’s currency: the key shekel-dollar exchange, which had risen to 
nearly 5 shekels to the dollar in the uncertain months before Netanyahu 
took over, firmed up considerably, and ended the year below 4.5-1. 

Other economic indicators began to improve in the second half of the 
year, prompting a burst of unwarranted optimism from Netanyahu who, 
after seeing some very positive third-quarter statistics, proclaimed in No- 
vember that “there is no doubt that we have emerged from the recession. 
The Israeli economy, which was teetering on the edge of the precipice, is 
on the way up and is growing.” 

At the same time, the minister of finance also said that during an 
American trip he had found growing interest on the part of foreign com- 
panies and investors. “During our visit to the U.S. we saw that the gov- 
ernment’s economic policy was very highly thought of. We are nursing the 
economy back to health, and bringing it back to growth. We are break- 
ing up the monopolies, reducing the government bureaucracy, and deal- 
ing with welfare payments. This is the basis for restoring the economy’s 
health and accelerating it forward. This is another indication of growth 
and confidence in Israel’s economy,” he said. 

Such optimism was greeted with a firestorm of protest from econo- 
mists, who pointed out that the positives were still outnumbered by the 
negatives, including high unemployment (10.7 percent), increasing 
poverty, and low levels of economic activity. One of the detractors was 
Nira Shamir, an economic analyst at the Manufacturers Association, 
who said that most of the 2.7-percent annualized increase in Gross Do- 
mestic Product for the third quarter was due to the lull in Palestinian vi- 
olence, leading to a one-time increase in private consumption, tourism, 
and venture-capital investment. In fact, she noted, other forms of in- 
vestment fell during the period—in machinery, equipment, and nonres- 
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idential construction, all components of any impending recovery— by 
13.8 percent, and investment in residential construction by 1.7 percent. 
Within days, a red-faced Netanyahu was compelled to recant, admitting 
that it would take another year of progress for ordinary Israelis to feel 
the impact of his economic program. 

By the end of the year there was a new sign that the economy was com- 
ing out of the doldrums— GDP for all of 2003 had grown by 1.3 percent, 
after declining by 3 percent in both 2001 and 2002. To be sure, this was 
somewhat misleading, as economists were quick to point out, since Is- 
rael’s level of population growth—about 2 percent annually— meant 
that per capita GDP was still on the decline. At the end of 2003, it stood 
at $16,050, an 18-percent drop, in dollar terms, since 2001. And the pic- 
ture would have looked even worse had the shekel not appreciated against 
the dollar. According to statistics published by the Globes business daily, 
in terms of purchasing power, Israel’s per capita GDP had eroded by 13.6 
percent since the intifada broke out in September 2000. Another less 
than positive sign was a 1.9-percent fall in the Consumer Price Index, due 
to the continuing slow pace of economic activity. 

For those elements of the population hurt by the slashes in government 
jobs, payments, and services, the new economic plan did little, at least in 
the near term. Unemployment rose to 10.9 percent in the last quarter of 
the year, the highest rate since 1992. Senior citizens, haredim (whose po- 
litical parties were not part of the new coalition), and single parents or- 
ganized protests against the government, the most visible being the “strik- 
ing mothers” who demonstrated outside the Knesset in late summer, with 
encouragement from the Labor opposition. Prime Minister Sharon was 
furious when American Jewish philanthropic organizations used the 
plight of these unfortunates in their fund-raising campaigns, since it im- 
plied that Israel, unable to provide for its people, needed foreign hand- 
outs. Sharon stated publicly that no one went hungry in Israel, a claim 
that was contradicted by activists for the poor. 

An objective evaluation of the Israeli economy would divide 2003 into 
half—the “bad” first two quarters of the year and the “improving” last 
two quarters. GDP, for example, rose by an annualized 2.6 percent in the 
fourth quarter after rising by 2.8 percent in the third quarter, and falling 
by 1.4 percent in the second. The rise in the second half of the year partly 
reflected a domestic factor, the annualized 7.3-percent (5.3 percent per 
capita, the crucial figure) rise in public consumption encouraged by the 
improved security situation. But there was an external factor at work as 
well: exports of goods and services rose by an annualized 9.3 percent in 
the second half, after increases of only 5.1 percent in the first half of 2003 
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and 3.6 percent in the second half of 2002. On the other hand, invest- 
ment in fixed assets fell by an annualized 6.1 percent in the second half 
of 2003, after falling 3.5 percent in the first half and 5.3 percent in the 
second half of 2002. 

In its annual report, the Bank of Israel linked these trends to changes 
in the direction of economic policy and the way that policy was seen both 
by the investment community and the Israeli public. “Until March,” the 
report said, 


there was considerable uncertainty regarding the government’s deficit 
targets in view of the ongoing economic slowdown, the security- 
political uncertainty, and expectations of a war in Iraq. This served 
to prolong the negative trends of the previous two years, among 
them the steep rise in the public debt—GDP ratio and increases in 
the statutory tax rate and real interest rates— which, while main- 
taining financial stability, hampered the recovery of investment. All 
these were compounded by the moderating effect on domestic de- 
mand of government spending cuts which, while necessary in order 
to avert the risk of a financial crisis with even worse implications for 
GDP, reduced demand in the short term. 


Over the course of the year, in fact, Bank of Israel governor David 
Klein was the object of criticism from many sources, including much of 
the business community and the Treasury Ministry, for allegedly keeping 
interest rates higher than necessary to avoid inflation. This criticism per- 
sisted even though Klein reduced rates by 4.3 percent over the course of 
2003— from the 9.1-percent basic rate in December 2002 to 4.8 percent 
in December 2003, the lowest rate in two years. 

The central bank attributed the more positive trends in the second half 
of the year to the government’s recovery plan, together with improvement 
in the world financial markets. According to the bank’s report, “the suc- 
cessful economic policy mix” — including, of course, its own interest-rate 
reductions— “served to change firms’ expectations, and this, together 
with the recovery on global stock markets, led to a sharp rise in the Gen- 
eral Share-Price Index during the year. The recovery in the capital mar- 
ket, alongside renewed expectations of future tax cuts, supported the 
surge in private consumption during the second half.” 


NUMBERS CRUNCHING 


Israel’s leading venture capital funds had $8.99 billion under manage- 
ment in 2003, an increase of only 0.9 percent over 2002, when they had 
$8.917 billion. During 2003, according to a Dun & Bradstreet report, only 
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five Israeli venture capital funds raised money, while several funds scaled 
back the scope of capital pledges. The report found that aggregate in- 
vestments by Israel’s 26 major venture capital funds grew 31 percent, from 
$1.7 billion in 2002 to $2.3 billion in 2003, bringing disposable capital for 
investment to $6.7 billion. The number of companies receiving backing 
rose by 26 percent, from 995 in 2002 to 1,208 in 2003. 

The Israel Venture Capital Research Center said that Israeli high: tech 
companies raised $1.011 billion from venture investors in Israel and 
abroad. This was 11 percent below the $1.138 billion raised in 2002 and 
roughly comparable to the $1.013 billion raised in 1999. On the other 
hand, IVC Research reported that the number of companies raising 
money increased slightly, from 352 in 2002 to 372 in 2003; in 1999, 338 
technology companies raised venture capital funds. 

Gross exports rose 6.6 percent to $31.1 billion in 2003. North Amer- 
ica remained Israel’s largest market, rising 2 percent to $12.75 billion, 41 
percent of the total. Aided by the appreciation of the euro against the 
dollar and shekel, exports to Western Europe grew 15.8 percent to $9.937 
billion in 2003, 31.9 percent of Israel’s total exports. India was now a 
major trading partner. Bilateral trade between the two countries rose by 
25.8 percent in 2003, reaching a record $1.59 billion, as compared to 
$1.267 billion in 2002. For the year, Indian exports to Israel, including 
diamonds that had been sent to the subcontinent for polishing, rose 33.8 
percent to $873 million, while Israeli exports to India rose 17.4 percent 
to $720 million. The best evidence of India’s increased role was repre- 
sented by another figure, that country’s percentage of Israel’s exports for 
the year: it rose from 2 percent in 2002 to 2.4 percent in 2003. 

Housing sales slumped for the fourth straight year in 2003, according 
to figures provided by the Income Tax Authority. Only 82,230 new and 
used dwelling units were sold during the year, about 10.6 percent fewer 
than in 2002, and both years’ figures were lower than the approximately 
96,000 housing units sold in both 2001 and 2000, and even they were not 
good years for the industry. The decline came despite cheap loans that 
the government offered to apartment buyers in the second half of 2003. 
The biggest decline came in new apartments: 23,100 were sold in 2003, 
down from almost 38,000 in 2002. For the year, the average home price 
for all kinds of dwellings declined by 5.9 percent. 

The Israel Corp., controlled by international shipping magnates Yuli 
and Sami Ofer, agreed to purchase the government’s remaining 48.9-per- 
cent share in the Zim shipping lines for 504 million shekels, about $115 
million at current values. The Israel Corp. already held a controlling in- 
terest in Zim. 
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The Consumer Price Index declined by 0.2 percent in December, bring- 
ing total inflation for 2003 to -1.9 percent, the lowest figure in Israel’s 
history. The fall was largely due to the continuing recession affecting Is- 
rael since the start of the Palestinian intifada in October 2000; another 
factor was the continuing weakness of the U.S. dollar in world markets. 
According to the Central Bureau of Statistics, prices of 59 percent of the 
products and services comprising the CPI fell in 2003, and 34 percent fell 
by more than 5 percent. 


DEALING WITH THE EU AND SELLING EL AL 


Industry and Trade Minister Ehud Olmert came up with a solution to 
Israel’s long-standing dispute with the European Union over the duty- 
free status of exports originating in the territories. The EU claimed that 
such goods—amounting to only about $120 million of Israel’s annual 
$7.82 billion in exports to the EU—were not eligible for duty-free sta- 
tus under the EU-Israel association agreement because the territories 
were not part of Israel. In many cases, Israeli firms operating in the ter- 
ritories, particularly in the Barkan industrial zone near Ariel, the Israeli 
“capital” of the northern West Bank, sought to evade the EU rules by 
moving their headquarters, or at least some branches, inside the Green 
Line, into Israel proper, and Israeli customs authorities simply stated that 
the products originated in Israel. 

In 2003, some EU customs officials began challenging the certificates 
of origin of all shipments entering Europe from Israel, and took de- 
posits from European importers for duty that would be charged if the 
products were determined to have come from beyond the Green Line, and 
were thus nonexempt. This involved considerable inconvenience to Eu- 
ropean customers of Israeli firms. 

In November, the EU’s administrative arm, the Brussels-based Euro- 
pean Commission, issued a warning to importers that Israeli shipments 
might no longer be tax-free. This created a new and potentially ruinous 
situation for Israeli exporters. On November 24, Olmert offered EU of- 
ficials a compromise: the name of the locality where the goods were made 
would be included on the required certificate of origin, but not the po- 
litical designation. Thus, the customs papers might say, for example, 
“made in Barkan,” but would not say “made in the West Bank.” In that 
way, Israel would not be officially differentiating between the territories 
and Israel proper, but the EU could determine what was produced within 
the Green Line, and let it through duty-free. 
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The Foreign Ministry opposed Olmert’s proposal, suggesting that it- 
self—and not the Trade Ministry or its head—was responsible for ne- 
gotiations with the EU. “This shows that the left hand does not know 
what the right hand is doing,” a senior ministry official told the Jerusalem 
Post. Olmert insisted, however, that the move was necessary to ensure the 
free flow of most of Israel’s exports into Europe. “Everyone who is play- 
ing politics with this issue is endangering our ability to protect the coun- 
try’s economy,” he told a television interviewer. In early December, 
Sharon threw his support to Olmert. The European Commission, for its 
part, said it would consider the new proposal. 

Arkia Airlines was poised to take control of El Al after the privatiza- 
tion sale of the national air carrier on June 9 on the Tel Aviv Stock Ex- 
change. Arkia, a unit of Knafaim-Arkia Holdings, was much smaller 
than El Al, flying mostly between domestic locations and to some Euro- 
pean destinations. Only 15 percent of El Al shares were sold on the bourse, 
with the remaining 85 percent sold as options that can be exercised from 
2005 through 2007. Knafaim-Arkia CEO Izzy Borovitch held only 5 per- 
cent of El Al’s actual shares, but purchased enough of the options to give 
him a 50-percent stake in the airline when the options matured. 


Religion and State 


The impressive showing of the anticlerical Shinui Party in the January 
elections and its pivotal place in the new government coalition virtually 
ensured a challenge to Orthodoxy’s ongoing monopoly over Judaism in 
Israel, and that the “Who is a Jew?” issue would come up once again. In 
fact, given the large number of immigrants from the former Soviet Union 
who were not Jewish according to Halakhah and were unwilling to take 
on the observant lifestyle that Orthodoxy required of converts, the key 
question was actually “who is a Jewish convert?” 

The matter had not been revisited since 1998, when the Ne’eman Com- 
mission, led by Ya’akov Ne’eman, then the finance minister, hammered 
out a procedure whereby Conservative and Reform rabbis might be in- 
volved in preparing would-be converts, but the actual conversion cere- 
monies would be performed by Orthodox rabbis using all possible le- 
niencies. Neither side was happy with the compromise: the Chief 
Rabbinate never officially endorsed it, and the non-Orthodox streams 
complained that very few candidates (some 500 over five years) had been 
accepted as converts. 

The new head of the Interior Ministry — which controlled citizenship 
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and the population registry —was Avraham Poraz of Shinui. He was on 
record as being in favor of separating religion entirely from citizenship 
and creating a “secular” category of Israeli identity, and proceeded to 
grant citizenship to several non-Jews—mostly sports stars—who had 
made what he considered “special contributions” to Israeli society. In tes- 
timony before a Knesset committee in June, Poraz called for the recog- 
nition of Conservative and Reform conversions. This was anathema to 
the Orthodox sector, and Prime Minister Sharon stated the official gov- 
ernment position: Jewish identity could only be conferred on those con- 
verts approved by the (Orthodox) governmental rabbinical courts, al- 
though he wanted the rabbinic judges to make the conversion process as 
easy as possible. Thus the status quo remained in place. 

Shinui did score a major victory in October, when the cabinet voted to 
dismantle the Ministry for Religious Affairs, a step that party leader 
Yosef “Tommy” Lapid had long advocated. The ministry, controlled by 
the Orthodox, had as part of its responsibilities the supervision and fund- 
ing of local religious councils, bodies that handled the religious needs of 
the communities. Even the religious parties agreed that the arrangement 
had led to waste and inefficiency, and the National Religious Party (NRP) 
had agreed, as part of its agreement to enter the new coalition, to the clos- 
ing down of the ministry. 

According to the new system, local religious services would be under 
the control of the municipalities, and other functions formerly handled 
by the defunct ministry would be parceled out to other ministries. The 
only remaining bone of contention was the projected transfer of re- 
sponsibility for supervising the rabbinic courts, which had been under the 
defunct Religious Affairs Ministry, to the Justice Ministry; the prospect 
of Justice Minister Lapid, a militant secularist, overseeing the adjudica- 
tion of Jewish law was too much for even the most moderate Orthodox 
politicians. As the year ended, efforts were underway to craft a compro- 
mise giving Justice only administrative control of the rabbinic courts, 
while leaving substantive matters in the hands of the Chief Rabbinate. 

Elections for new Ashkenazi and Sephardi chief rabbis (their terms 
were for ten years) took place in early April, and the results came as a 
surprise. In both cases, candidates endorsed by the mainstream religious 
Zionist NRP were defeated by haredi-backed opponents. The selection 
committee, composed of 150 people (80 rabbis and 70 “public figures’), 
chose Rabbi Shlomo Amar (Sephardi) and Rabbi Yonah Metzger (Ashke- 
nazi). One key factor in their upset victories was support from commit- 
tee members affiliated with Labor, who considered the candidates sup- 
ported by the NRP to be too hard-line on maintaining Israeli control over 
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the territories. In the case of Metzger—who had no experience either as 
a rabbinical court judge or as rabbi of a city, and was the object of charges 
of a personal nature—backing came from haredi rabbinic authorities 
who believed they could control him, and who wished to settle scores with 
the NRP for entering a coalition that included Shinui. 

Twice during the year, amid reports of possible territorial concessions 
to the Palestinians, hard-line Orthodox rabbis issued provocative pro- 
nouncements declaring any such deal contrary to religious law. In June, 
some 500 rabbis endorsed a denunciation of the U.S.-backed “road map,” 
since it would entail handing over land in the West Bank and Gaza to a 
Palestinian state. Labor MK Avraham Burg, recalling the rabbinic 
rhetoric that set the stage for Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s assassina- 
tion in 1995, convened a special Knesset committee meeting to discuss 
how to handle the situation. Then, in November, some 250 rabbis signed 
a religious ruling declaring that anyone endorsing the Geneva peace plan 
(see above, pp. 193-94) was a traitor, and should be “brought to justice 
and declared outside the brotherhood of humanity.” Some Labor MKs 
called this “incitement,” which was against the law, and demanded a po- 
lice inquiry. Attorney General Elyakim Rubinstein considered the rabbis’ 
statement unfortunate and objectionable, but did not view it as incite- 
ment, and declined to prosecute. 

The 14-year-long dispute regarding the “Women of the Wall,” who 
wanted the right to hold women’s prayer services ——complete with Torah 
scrolls, prayer shawls, and tefillin—at Jerusalem’s Western Wall, finally 
reached resolution in April 2003. By a five-to-four vote, the Supreme 
Court decided against the women, on the grounds that such services of- 
fended others and caused public disturbance. Instead, the court instructed 
the government to prepare an area south of the Wall known as Robin- 
son’s Arch for the women’s prayer group. Should the government fail to 
do so, the decision stated, the women could pray at the Wall. 

In December, services at the Wall made news once again when the ex- 
isting partition between male and female worshipers was extended back 
into the plaza area available for mixed-gender activities, including, some- 
times, prayer. The Masorti (Conservative) movement in Israel called this 
a “creeping effort” to expand Orthodox control over the Wall Plaza, but 
the rabbi in charge of the Wall said it was necessary to accommodate the 
growing number of worshipers at the site. 

Jerusalem got its first haredi mayor in 2003. When Mayor Ehud Olmert 
resigned in February to take his seat in the Knesset, he appointed his 
deputy, Uri Lupolianski, acting mayor. Lupolianski, leader of the haredi 
bloc in the city council, had been awarded the Israel Prize for founding 
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Yad Sarah, the biggest voluntary organization in the country, which lent 
out medical equipment to those in need. In a special election held on 
June 3, he became mayor in his own right, defeating two contenders. De- 
spite fears that under his direction the city would become increasingly 
hostile to the interests of its secular residents, Lupolianski was careful 
not to offend the non-Orthodox, and came in for criticism from certain 
haredi circles for his moderation. 


Other Domestic Matters 


CRIME 


Israelis became increasingly concerned during the year about orga- 
nized crime, which came out of the “shadows” and emerged as something 
of a public menace. Perhaps the most outrageous incident took place on 
December 11, when three people innocently walking down Tel Aviv’s 
Yehuda Halevy Street were killed by a bomb placed in a money changer’s 
shop. Investigators found that this was an attempted gangland bid to elim- 
inate gambling kingpin Ze’ev Rosenstein, who was slightly wounded in 
the incident. About a month earlier, Daniel and Ella Nahshon, a mar- 
ried couple in their 30s, were killed by a hand grenade thrown in another 
gang dispute at a used-car lot in Hadera, about midway between Tel Aviv 
and Haifa. The Nahshons had gone to the lot to purchase a car. 

Crime of a very different sort was dealt with on September 24, when 
former Shas leader Arye Deri was convicted on one count, and acquit- 
ted on six others, of illegally channeling funds from the Interior Ministry 
when he headed it. On November 19, he was given a three-month sus- 
pended sentence and a fine of 10,000 shekels (about $2,200). Deri had 
already served two years of a three-year sentence for taking bribes when 
he had headed the ministry, and was released in July 2002 (see AJYB 
2000, pp. 476—77; 2003, p. 276). 


JERUSALEM 


In early January, a Jordanian team began repairing a bulge on the 
southern wall of the Temple Mount. The sudden appearance of the bulge 
some time earlier raised fears that the wall might collapse, but disagree- 
ments between the Israel Antiquities Authority and the Wakf, the Mus- 
lim religious trust, prevented either side from carrying out repair work. 
The Jordanians arrived to do the work after Israel warned that the bulge, 
which was 190 yards long and protruded, at one point, by about two feet, 
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was in danger of caving in. Such an eventuality would have endangered 
parts of the Al-Aqsa Mosque and the mosque built by the Wakf in an 
area below the Temple Mount known as Solomon’s Stables. 

In June, permission was given for visits by Jews and other non-Muslims 
to the Temple Mount in the Old City of Jerusalem for the first time since 
the start of the intifada in late September 2000. 


TEL Aviv HONORED 


UNESCO designated Tel Aviv as one of 24 new World Heritage Sites, 
due to the city’s unique New International Style and Bauhaus buildings, 
constructed in the 1920s. Masada, site of the Dead Sea fortress that was 
the last stronghold to fall in the Jewish revolt against the Roman Empire, 
is the country’s only other World Heritage Site. 


ILLEGAL BROADCASTS 


Arutz Sheva (Channel Seven), the pro-settler pirate radio station, was 
shut down on October 20, after a Jerusalem district court convicted ten 
of the station’s staffers of illegal broadcasting. Moves to legalize the sta- 
tion retroactively had been put forward in the Knesset, but not passed. 
Though no longer on the air, Arutz Sheva continued to maintain its Web 
site, providing news and commentary from a right-wing perspective in He- 
brew and English. In December, the court sentenced four of its former 
managers — Yaakov Katz, Yoel Tzur, Rabbi Zalman Melamed, and Yair 
Meir —to jail sentences ranging from three to six months. The four broke 
a law forbidding the operation of a radio station without a license, among 
other offenses. State Attorney Edna Arbel said the prosecution would ap- 
peal the sentences, which she considered too light. 


Visirors MAKE NEws 


Of the many foreign dignitaries who visited Israel in 2003, two con- 
troversial figures drew particular interest in the national media. 

From The Netherlands came Gretta Duisenberg, the controversial pro- 
Palestinian wife of European Central Bank president Wim Duisenberg; 
she arrived in early January. After a trip to Jenin, the scene of fierce bat- 
tles during 2002’s Operation Defensive Shield, she told reporters: “I have 
seen Ground Zero after it had been cleaned up. But Jenin is so much 
worse. The heart of the city has been wiped out.” 

In late November, Gianfranco Fini, deputy prime minister of Italy 
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and leader of his country’s far-right National Alliance, arrived. The visit 
was planned as a symbolic final severing of the party’s old ties to fascism. 
Fini laid a wreath at the Yad Vashem Holocaust Memorial, called on Eu- 
rope to “uproot the roots of anti-Semitism,” and urged his own country 
to confront and fully repudiate its anti-Jewish record under fascism (see 
below, p. 342). 


RABIN REMEMBERED 


The late assassinated prime minister Yitzhak Rabin was memorialized 
by over 100,000 Israelis on the eighth anniversary of his death, in Tel 
Aviv’s Rabin Square, where he was murdered. On November 6, the Knes- 
set staged its own memorial meeting for Rabin, which was marred when 
Rabin family members walked out of the hall after MK Shaul Yahalom 
of the NRP, in a speech from the podium, accused the Israeli left of 
politicizing the occasion. 


NATURE RESERVE CLOSED 


The Nature Reserves Authority said in January that it would close 
Hai-Bar, the wild-animal reserve north of Eilat in the Arava desert, for 
budgetary reasons. Hai-Bar founded in the late 1960s, was reportedly run- 
ning up annual losses of 1 million shekels (around $200,000). 


Uzi RETIRED 


The Uzi submachine gun, named after its inventor, Uzi Gal, was offi- 
cially retired. The army announced in December that the weapon, in ser- 
vice for 50 years, was being phased out. It would be replaced by the Tavor 
assault rifle, like the Uzi manufactured by the government-owned Israel 
Military Industries. 


Personalia 


AWARDS AND HONORS 


The award of the Jerusalem Literary Prize to the 87-year-old Ameri- 
can (Jewish) dramatist Arthur Miller set off controversy. Miller was se- 
lected, the chairman of the prize committee explained, for “his efforts on 
behalf of the common good, for standing alongside the small, grey indi- 
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vidual and placing him in the center of society.” However, Miller was 
known to be harshly critical of Israel’s policies in the territories, and, ac- 
cording to some accounts, he considered turning down the award. In the 
end he accepted, but did not appear personally, citing previous commit- 
ments. In a video that he prepared for the ceremony at the Jerusalem Book 
Fair, Miller urged Israel to return to Jewish moral principles so as “to re- 
store its immortal light to the world.” 

Other honorees were Ze’ev Schiff, defense commentator for the daily 
Ha'aretz, the Chaim Herzog Prize for contribution to society; Prof. Adi 
Shamir of the Weizmann Institute of Science, the 2003 Turing Award, 
called the “Nobel Prize of Computer Science,” for developing a new 
method of coding data; Amira Haas, a Jewish Ha’aretz journalist who 
covered Palestinian affairs from her home in the West Bank city of Ra- 
mallah, the German Blatter Democracy Prize for Journalism (she also re- 
ceived the 2003 Guillermo Cano World Press Freedom Prize); and Mikio 
Sato of Kyoto University and John Tate of the University of Texas at 
Austin, the Wolf Prize for Mathematics. 

Winners of the Israel Prize: Yisrael Moshe Ta-Shma, Talmud; Avra- 
ham Grossman, Jewish history; Shlomit Shahar, history; Yeshayahu 
(Charles) Liebman, political science; Menahem Amir and Shlomo Giora 
Shoham, criminology; Aharon Ciechanover, biology; Avinoam Libai, en- 
gineering; Zvi Ben-Avraham, earth sciences; Yosef Bar-Yosef and Za- 
harira Harifai, theater; Yehudit Haendel and Aharon Megged, litera- 
ture; and Aharon Amir, Hebrew translation. There were three winners of 
the Israel Prize for “life’s work”: Geula Cohen, former Likud and Tehiya 
MK and War of Independence fighter, Meir Amit, former head of mili- 
tary intelligence and MK, and Yad Vashem, the Holocaust memorial in 
Jerusalem. 

The theme of the annual opening ceremony for Independence Day at 
Mt. Herzl in Jerusalem was aliyah, and among the 15 torchbearers light- 
ing the beacons were Clara Beyler, 24, from Tel Aviv, who immigrated 
from France in 2001 and served as a volunteer at a Magen David Adom 
station in Tel Aviv; Natali Gaiduk, 18, from Holon, who immigrated 
from Tajikistan and was a volunteer with a fire-fighting unit; Staff 
Sergeant Lawrance Gozlan, 20, from Jerusalem, who immigrated from 
Morocco and was serving in the Border Police; Yehuda Meshi-Zahav 
from Jerusalem, who established the haredi Zaka rescue and recovery or- 
ganization; and Dr. Stuart Abby Naimer from Gush Katif, a family doc- 
tor and manager of the Gaza district clinic. 

On September 21, a gathering of international celebrities, including for- 
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mer Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev, former U.S. president Bill Clin- 
ton, and film actress Kathleen Turner, honored Labor Party leader and 
former prime minister Shimon Peres on his 80th birthday at Tel Aviv’s 
Mann Auditorium. 

In the world of sports, Lee Korsitz, 19, won the women’s world Mis- 
tral sailing title at the World Sailing Championships, held in September 
in Cadiz, Spain. Gal Friedman, who won the men’s Mistral championship 
in 2002, finished third in 2003. The Montevideo-born Andy Ram 
recorded the best-ever Israeli performance at a Grand Slam tennis cham- 
pionship, finishing second in the mixed doubles at Wimbeldon with his 
pick-up partner, Anastassia Rodionova of Russia. In the final, the Ram- 
Rodionova pairing lost to the veteran team of Martina Navratilova of the 
U.S. and Leander Paes of India. In the men’s doubles, Ram and his reg- 
ular partner, Yoni Ehrlich, lost in the semifinal to the eventual winners, 
Jonas Bjorkman of Sweden and Todd Woodbridge of Australia. 


DEATHS 


Israel’s first astronaut, 48-year-old Ilan Ramon, died along with the rest 
of the seven-member crew when the Columbia space shuttle blew up on 
February 1, minutes before its scheduled landing. Ramon was payload 
specialist on the flight, which had taken off on January 16 from Kennedy 
Space Center in Florida on a 16-day mission. 

Ramon, a native of Tel Aviv, served as a fighter pilot in the Israeli air 
force, rising in the ranks to squadron commander and colonel. He served 
in the Yom Kippur War of 1973 and was said to have been one of the pi- 
lots who raided and destroyed Iraq’s nuclear reactor at Osirak in 1981. 

Ramon’s designation as the country’s first astronaut was a source of 
great pride for Israel, and his death came as a profound shock. Ramon 
had seen himself as a role model, telling reporters before the flight, “Being 
the first Israeli astronaut, I feel I am representing all Jews and all Israelis” 
(see above, p. 48). 

Other deaths: Shlomo Argov, 73, former Israeli ambassador to the 
United Kingdom whose attempted assassination in June 1982, which left 
him paralyzed, was the trigger for the Lebanon War, in February; Isser 
Harel, 90, first head of the Mossad, Israel’s intelligence agency, and mas- 
termind of the capture of Adolf Eichmann in Argentina, in February; 
Canadian-born Israeli feminist and sociologist Dafna Izraeli, 65, in Feb- 
ruary; sociologist and civil-rights activist Eugene Weiner, 67, a U.S.-born 
Conservative rabbi, in February; abstract painter Moshe Kupferman, 77, 
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Israel Prize laureate in 2000, in June; David Clayman, 69, longtime Is- 
rael representative of the American Jewish Congress, in June; Danny 
Kesten, 65, chairman of the Israel Basketball Association, in June; Meir 
Wilner, former leader of the Israeli Communist Party and last surviving 
signer of the Israeli Declaration of Independence, 84, in June; Motti 
Hod, 77, commander of Israel’s air force during the Six-Day War that de- 
stroyed Egypt’s air force on the ground, in July: Charles S. Liebman, 2003 
Israel Prize laureate and Bar-Ilan University political scientist, 69, in 
September (see below, pp. 617-18); Emil Fackenheim, 87, eminent 
German-born rabbi and theologian, who taught for many years in 
Canada, in October; Simcha Dinitz, 74, ambassador to the U.S., chair- 
man of the Jewish Agency and the World Zionist Organization, in Oc- 
tober; Shulamit Hareven, 73, Polish-born author and peace activist, in 
November; South African native and long-time Jerusalem Post journal- 
ist Philip (Figgy) Gillon, 90, in November; Ohad Zmora, 70, veteran 
journalist for the now-defunct Davar newspaper and founder of the 
Zmora Bitan publishing house, in December; Brazilian-born film direc- 
tor and film instructor at Tel Aviv University David Perlov, 73, 1999 Is- 
rael Prize laureate for film, in December. 


HANAN SHER 


Turkey 
National Affairs 


al as GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE of Turkey faced growing un- 
certainty and anxiety during 2003 as a consequence of the rapidly chang- 
ing situation in neighboring Iraq, and a series of terrorist attacks that tar- 
geted Western institutions and the Jewish community in Istanbul. 

Preparations for the American-led invasion of Iraq produced severe 
strains between policymakers in Washington and Ankara. Some com- 
mentators in Turkey even began to question the continuing value of the 
longstanding American-Turkish strategic alliance that had been forged 
between these two NATO members at the height of the cold war. In opin- 
ion polls, the Turkish public expressed overwhelming opposition to mil- 
itary action against Iraq, and especially to any Turkish involvement in 
the war. So it was not surprising that Prime Minister Recep Tayip 
Erdogan failed by a few votes, on March 1, to win the endorsement of 
the Grand National Assembly, the country’s parliament, for authoriza- 
tion to permit the U.S. Fourth Infantry Division to travel through Turkey 
in order to launch a northern front in the impending invasion of Iraq. 

This earned a formal rebuke from Washington. In an interview on 
Turkish television on May 6, U.S. deputy secretary of defense Paul Wol- 
fowitz called the Turkish decision “a big disappointment,” and com- 
mentators declared that Turkish-American relations had hit a new low. 
Some in Washington attributed Erdogan ’s failure to win the crucial par- 
liamentary vote to his own half-heartedness, while others blamed the in- 
eptness and inexperience of his relatively new Justice and Development 
Party (AKP), which had only come to power, in a stunning electoral 
upset, the previous November (see AJYB 2003, pp. 281-84). The Is- 
lamist roots of the AKP leadership and much of the rank and file caused 
the party to be viewed with suspicion in Washington as well as by the 
staunchly secularist Turkish army. 

But opposition to the war was not limited to Islamists. Turkey’s main 
opposition leader, Deniz Baykal, argued on January 30 that “there is no 
legal, political or moral grounds for a war, and there is no imminent 
threat to justify such a war.” Baykal, head of the secularist Republican 
People’s Party (CHP), told NTV news channel that Iraq had been sub- 
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ject to tight controls since the end of the Gulf war, and that the “con- 
tainment” policy now in place should continue. He called on the gov- 
ernment to resist U.S. pressure. “The only way for Turkey to benefit is 
for war not to break out,” Baykal said. “If we need to upset our friends 
a little to avert war, then let us upset them. By upsetting them now, we 
will help both ourselves and the region.” 

Turkish-U.S. relations worsened in July, when the U.S. military cap- 
tured and detained 11 Turkish commandos in Suleimaniya, a major city 
in the predominantly Kurdish area of northern Iraq. The men were in- 
terrogated for 60 hours on suspicion of plotting to kill a Kurdish gover- 
nor and aiding ethnic Turkish members of the Turcoman Front that op- 
posed the Kurds. U.S.-Turkish relations began to improve in October, 
when the Turkish parliament approved a government proposal to con- 
tribute some 10,000 Turkish troops to the multinational stability force 
that the U.S. and its coalition partners were setting up in Iraq. But the 
matter became moot after both the Arab and Kurdish members of the 
Iraqi interim governing authority voiced opposition to the deployment 
of any Turkish troops. The memory of 400 years of Ottoman Turkish rule 
over Iraq and of more recent clashes between Turkish and Kurdish armed 
forces had soured most Iraqi nationalists on the idea of a Turkish mili- 
tary presence in the country, even as peacekeepers. Ankara also helped 
the U.S. reconstruction effort in Iraq by transporting humanitarian aid 
and building equipment there. Turkey’s minister of state for economic af- 
fairs, Ali Babacan, estimated that more than 3,500 Turkish trucks crossed 
into Iraq every day. 

Since the 1980s, Turkish military units had periodically crossed into 
northern Iraq to battle Kurdish nationalists associated with the Kurdis- 
tan Workers Party (PKK), who engaged in terrorist attacks in Turkey as 
part of their irredentist campaign to carve out an independent Kurdis- 
tan that was to include parts of southeastern Anatolia. Years of PKK ac- 
tivity and Turkish response had resulted in some 35,000 deaths on all 
sides, most of them civilians, and the U.S. placed the PKK on its list of 
terrorist organizations. By 2003, the PKK was largely defeated, its leader, 
Abdullah Ocalan, was serving a life sentence in an Istanbul prison, and 
the group had officially foresworn violence and changed its name to 
KADEK, the acronym for the Congress for Freedom and Democracy in 
Kurdistan. However, some smaller units of the pte gases remained 
active in northern Iraq. 

Despite their differences over Iraq, the U.S. and Turkey shared a com- | 
mon goal of fighting terror, whether in the form of Islamic fundamen- 
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talists like Al Qaeda, Ansar al Islam in northeastern Iraq, and the Turk- 
ish Hezballah—a radical Islamist group not believed to be affiliated with 
the Lebanese Arab group of the same name—or secular Kurdish mili- 
tants with a Marxist orientation, such as the PKK/KADEK, and other 
radical leftist groups. Also, both Washington and Ankara were concerned 
about Iran’s nuclear ambitions, the U.S. supported Turkey’s efforts to join 
the European Union, and both countries sought a solution to the Cyprus 
problem that would not endanger the interests of the Turkish minority 
on the island. 


The Middle East and Israel 


SYRIA AND IRAN 


Of some concern to the U.S. was Turkey’s continuing rapprochement 
with the governments of neighboring Syria and Iran, two countries which 
many in the Bush administration regarded as “rogue states.” 

Relations between Ankara and Tehran improved noticeably during 
2003. There were four high-level visits of Turkish officials to Iran, in- 
cluding two by Foreign Minister Abdullah Gul, and six from Iran to 
Turkey, including one by Foreign Minister Kamal Kharrazi. Throughout 
the year, Iranian officials assured the Turks that Tehran was cracking 
down on PKK terrorists who had crossed the border into Iran. There were 
also advances in cultural relations. In December, the two countries signed 
a treaty on educational cooperation that established procedures for Turk- 
ish students to study in Iran and provided for reciprocal scholarships. 

The positive change in Turkey’s previously strained relationship with 
Syria was illustrated by a significant number of high-level visits between 
Ankara and Damascus. Foreign Minister Gul, who also held the title of 
deputy prime minister, visited Damascus in April. His Syrian counterpart, 
longtime Foreign Minister Farouq a-Shara, came to Turkey in January, 
followed by Prime Minister Mohammed Mustafa Miro, who came in 
July. 

They paved the way for a historic three-day visit of Syrian President 
Bashar al-Assad to Turkey early in January 2004. According to press re- 
ports, this was the first time a Syrian head of state had paid an official 
visit to Turkey since the establishment of the Turkish Republic 80 years 
earlier. (The diplomatic ice may have been broken in 2000, when Turkish 
president Ahmet Necdet Sezer went to Damascus to attend the funeral 
of Hafez al-Assad, Bashar’s long-ruling father.) Foreign Minister Gil 
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told the press that the “Syrians are being extremely helpful in tracking 
down terrorists,” and President Assad told a correspondent for CNN 
Turk that the “PKK has no presence and activity in Syria.” Two key ques- 
tions remained between the two countries: negotiating a formula to al- 
locate their respective shares of Euphrates River water, and determining 
the legal status of Alexandretta (called Hatay by the Turks), a province 
that had been transferred from Syria to Turkey by the French mandatory 
power in 1939, but which official Syrian maps continued to show as a 
province within Syria. 

Soner Cagaptay, coordinator of the Turkish Research Program at the 
Washington Institute for Near East Policy, suggested three reasons for the 
apparent positive shift in Ankara’s approach to its problematic neighbors 
(“A Turkish Rapprochement with Middle East Rogue States?” published 
by the Institute, Jan. 9, 2004). First, for all that the AKP claimed to have 
shed its religious past, “AK P’s Islamist pedigree is clearly making inroads 
into Turkish foreign policy,” helping explain not only the country’s warm- 
ing to Iran and Syria, but also its aversion to war with Iraq. Second, the 
possibility that the overthrow of Saddam Hussein would lead to the 
emergence of an independent Kurdish state in the north of Iraq fueled 
the anxieties of nationalists across party lines in Turkey, and Turkish of- 
ficials saw Syria and Iran, which also had significant Kurdish minorities, 
as useful allies in forming a common front against Kurdish ambitions in 
Iraq. A third reason for improving relations with Damascus and Tehran 
was Turkey’s intensified efforts to join the European Union. Just as 
Turkey had adopted political reforms to meet the EU’s accession crite- 
ria, it also echoed EU reservations about the war in Iraq, and sought to 
treat its Middle East neighbors, in Cagaptay’s words, “da Ja Europe,” using 
engagement and dialogue rather than confrontation. 


ISRAEL 


The continuing development of Turkey’s strategic ties with the State 
of Israel during 2003 indicated that pragmatism still outweighed Islamism 
in Turkish foreign policy. Murat Mercan, an AKP founding member and 
one of its chief spokesmen, explained after the November 2002 electoral 
victory why the new government would maintain Turkey’s close ties with 
Israel. “Turkish foreign policy is not dependent on political parties; it is 
dependent on Turkish national interests,” he declared, adding that “so 
long as the relationship between the two countries is mutually beneficial, 
there is no reason to divert the course of the relationship.” Mercan also 
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denounced anti-Semitism in an interview he gave in June 2003 to one of 
Turkey’s most pro-Islamist papers. “People living in Islamic countries 
should be able to regard Jews without prejudices,” he said, adding: “I be- 
lieve that anti-Semitism harms most the anti-Semites themselves.” 

During 2003, Turkey continued its active involvement in efforts to end 
the cycle of Palestinian-Israeli violence as well as to achieve a compre- 
hensive settlement of the broader Arab-Israeli conflict. On June 8, 
Ankara announced that Prime Minister Erdogan had spoken by phone 
with Ariel Sharon and Muhammad Abbas, his Israeli and Palestinian 
counterparts, offering his country’s aid in pursuing the “road map” to 
peace developed by the U.S., the EU, the UN, and Russia. Erdogan told 
them that Turkey was “determined to contribute to efforts to reach a set- 
tlement that established two states with internationally recognized bor- 
ders.” He stressed that progress in the peace process was contingent upon 
an end to terrorism, and expressed sadness at the deaths of four Israeli 
soldiers who had been shot at a checkpoint earlier that day. 

The frequent high-level contacts between Turkish and Israeli diplomats 
included a visit to Ankara by Israeli defense minister Shaul Mofaz in May 
to negotiate an agreement to cooperate in fighting terrorism, and a trip 
to Israel by General Hilmi Ozkok, chief of staff of the Turkish military, 
at the end of June. This was the first such high-level military visit to Is- 
rael since 1996, and resulted in several agreements to enhance coopera- 
tion in various ways, including augmenting the level of the two countries’ 
annual joint air-and-sea exercises. 

The growing strategic relationship was crowned with Israeli president 
Moshe Katzav’s official visit to Turkey in July. After laying a wreath at 
the Atatiirk memorial in Ankara, Katzav met with President Ahmet Sezer 
on July 8. At the joint press conference that followed, Sezer declared that 
Turkey was prepared to aid the Middle East peace process in all ways 
possible— including hosting an international conference if necessary — 
and reiterated that Turkey supported the “road map.” Katzav also met 
with Prime Minister Erdogan and with Bulent Aring, speaker of the 
Grand National Assembly, Turkey’s parliament. In 2002, the Islamist- 
leaning Aring had been one of the most vocal and vituperative Turkish 
critics of Israel after the IDF entered Jenin to track down suspected 
Palestinian terrorists (see AJYB 2003, p. 290). 

Among those invited to attend President Sezer’s official reception for 
President Katzav were Chief Rabbi Isak Haleva and the head of the Jew- 
ish community, Bensiyon Pinto, along with their wives. The following day 
Katzav went to Istanbul, where he attended special morning prayers at 
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the Neve Shalom Synagogue, met with various officials, and was honored 
at a formal dinner hosted by Mayor Muammer Giiler. 

In August, as part of their annual schedule of joint activities, the navies 
of Turkey, Israel, and the U.S. conducted their sixth combined search- 
and-rescue exercise in international waters south of the Turkish coast. 
Turkey participated even though in the past some Arab states and Iran 
had protested against what they charged were secret and hostile prepa- 
rations aimed at them. An IDF spokesman emphasized the humanitar- 
ian nature of the joint effort: “The objective of this exercise is to prac- 
tice coordinated emergency search-and-rescue procedures in order to 
save lives in times of distress at sea. By familiarizing themselves with each 
other’s capabilities and working together, elements of the three naval 
forces which regularly operate in the Mediterranean Sea will be able to 
provide humanitarian aid and more effective responses to actual maritime 
emergencies.” 

While military-to-military ties remained important, officials in both Is- 
rael and Turkey stressed that the nonmilitary elements of the relation- 
ship were growing more rapidly. For example, bilateral civilian trade had 
swelled to close to $1.3 billion in 2002 in contrast to only $120 million in 
1992, and nearly 300,000 Israeli tourists now visited Turkey annually. A 
number of Turkish companies were working in Israel, including on a re- 
construction project to expand facilities at Ben-Gurion Airport, while 
major Israeli companies were involved in various aspects of Turkey’s 
huge Southeast Anatolia Project (GAP). 

Negotiations continued during 2003 over a long-term agreement for Is- 
rael to import significant quantities of water from the Manavgat River, 
which flows into the Mediterranean at a point near Turkey’s coastal re- 
sort city of Antalya. Turkey had the capacity to export 1.5 billion cubic 
meters of water annually, which was now flowing uselessly into the 
Mediterranean. Turkey hoped that once the Manavgat River project was 
successfully under way with Israel, other eastern Mediterranean countries 
suffering from water shortages, including Syria, Jordan, and Greece, 
would negotiate similar deals. But so far there were no willing customers 
other than Israel. The quantity under discussion was some 50 million 
cubic meters annually for a period of 20 years, with the possibility of in- 
creasing the quantity and extending the length of the contract by mutual 
agreement. The overall value of the deal was estimated at between $800 
million and $1 billion. 

One argument that cash-strapped Turkish officials employed in their 
bargaining was that revenue was necessary to help offset the cost of Turk- 
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ish defense contracts awarded to Israelis. Unsurprisingly, Israel’s defense 
and foreign ministries were strong advocates of the water deal, and 
quickly chose a contractor to transport the Turkish water. For Israel, 
there were also other implications. If implemented, the deal would sig- 
nificantly strengthen relations with Turkey. Also, the Manavgat water 
might make it possible for Israel to share more water with the Palestini- 
ans, and possibly Jordan, in the event of an eventual peace settlement, 
thereby reducing tensions in the region. 

Neither the price Turkey would charge nor the mode of conveyance was 
finalized during 2003. Negotiations took place in April between the for- 
eign ministers of the two countries, Silvan Shalom and Abdullah Gil. 
Later in the year, on November 11, Mithat Rende, director of the De- 
partment of Regional and Trans-boundary Waters in the Turkish Foreign 
Ministry, met in Ankara with Pinhas Avivi, Israel’s recently appointed 
ambassador to Turkey, and they discussed plans for a high-level meeting 
to finalize the agreement, Prime Minister Erdogan having given a green 
light for the project. According to information supplied by Mr. Rende to 
this author, the preference was to use three new, purpose-built tankers to 
carry the water from Turkey to Israel. The estimated cost of transport 
would be $200 million over 20 years, including the laying of new pipes to 
carry the water from the Israeli port of Ashkelon to the nation’s main 
water system. 

The final deal was not completed until January 5, 2004, when Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon and the visiting Turkish minister of energy and 
water resources, Zeki Cakan, signed an agreement in Jerusalem. 


Terrorism and the Islamists 


Two suicide bombings were carried out on Istanbul synagogues on 
November 15. One target was Neve Shalom, located on a narrow down- 
town street leading to the historic Galata tower; it had previously been 
attacked in September 1986. The other was the small prayer house of the 
Beth Israel congregation in the Sisli residential district, where many of 
Istanbul’s Jews lived. Like the 1986 attack, these were timed for the Sab- 
bath, when the synagogues were filled with worshipers attending morn- 
ing services. Because of improved security measures taken since 1986, the 
terrorists were not able to enter Neve Shalom, and exploded their car out- 
side. A Turkish policeman who had ordered them to move on was killed 
in the explosion, which tore off the fagade of the building. Damage was 
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heavier to the small building that was part of the Beth Israel complex; its 
well-guarded main structure was not bombed. 

The two attacks resulted in the deaths of six Jews, and an estimated 
75—80 Jews suffered injuries of varying degrees of severity. The names 
and ages of the six killed were Anna Rubinstein, 76; her granddaughter, 
Anet Rubinstein, 8; Yona Romano, 57; Avram Varol, 40; Berta Ozdogan, 
28; and Israel Yoel Ulcer, 19. The chief rabbi and community leaders were 
in Beth Israel at the time of the blast, participating in the official re- 
opening of the building after renovations; they were not hurt, but the son 
of the chief rabbi was among the injured. Israeli foreign minister Silvan 
Shalom flew to Turkey the morning after the bombings to survey the dam- 
age and demonstrate his country’s solidarity with Turkey. In a joint press 
conference with Foreign Minister Giil, Shalom declared that the terror- 
ist acts were carried out “by extremists who don’t want to see countries 
share values of freedom, law, friendship, and cooperation.” 

Four days after the bombings, on November 19, there were two nearly 
simultaneous attacks, one on the British consulate and the other on the 
Istanbul branch of the British-based HSBC Bank. These were clearly co- 
ordinated with the earlier strikes on the synagogues. Unlike the 1986 
bombing that targeted only a Jewish site, the new campaign of terror had 
a wider focus. Taking all four of the November attacks together, the death 
toll reached 62, only six of them Jews; the great majority of the more than 
300 wounded were Muslims. (The 1986 attack was carried out by two 
Arabic-speaking men who belonged to Abu Firaz, a unit linked to the Abu 
Nidal Palestinian terrorist group. All 22 victims were Jews, killed by gun- 
fire and grenades tossed into the synagogue. The police never determined 
whether the terrorists received any assistance from local Turks.) 

Prime Minister Erdogan confirmed that four suicide bombers had been 
identified, all of them Turkish citizens. As determined from identity cards 
found at the scene, three of them— Azad Ekinci, Gokhan Elaltuntas, and 
Mesut Cabuk—had come from Bing6l, a poor town in southeastern 
Anatolia, and the fourth, Feridun Ugurlu, from the nearby city of 
Eskisehir. They had traveled together and spent two years in Pakistan and 
Afghanistan in the mid-1990s, returning to Turkey “with heightened re- 
ligious fervor,” according to a dispatch filed from Bing6l by Financial 
Times correspondent Mark Huband, and established an informal Is- 
lamist group upon their return. Local authorities tried to downplay the 
significance of the town’s role in the terrorists’ background, deputy 
provincial governor Fikret Zaman telling Huband: “It’s just by chance 
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that they came from Bing@l. The citizens are very sorry they came from 
here, and we haven’t found that there’s an organization here that is be- 
hind this” (Financial Times, Nov. 27, 2003). 

By mid-December, Turkish authorities had arrested and charged more 
than 30 persons, including Fevzi Yildiz, whom they believed had manu- 
factured the bombs. Yildiz was intercepted as he tried to come back into 
Turkey from Iran, where he had fled after the attacks. Police said that he 
had put together the bombs— out of 2.5 tons of fertilizer—1in a rented 
workshop located in an industrial area near Istanbul’s airport. The build- 
ing had a sign declaring it to be a “detergent factory.” Yildiz reportedly 
admitted that he had received training in explosives and martial arts at 
an Al Qaeda camp in the 1990s. The Turkish newspaper Sabah published 
a report claiming that two of Yildiz’s accomplices met Osama bin Laden 
in Afghanistan in the summer of 2002 and received his approval for the 
attacks in Turkey, although the original targets were later revised. 

The theory that Al Qaeda was behind the Istanbul attacks appeared 
credible. Osama bin Laden had publicly declared that his major enemies 
were the Jews and the Crusaders—that is, Christians—and the bomb- 
ing targets were Jewish and British. He also felt great animosity toward 
the Turkish Republic. Not only had its secular founders abolished the 
Caliphate in 1924, but its membership in NATO, close ties with the U.S. 
and Israel, and involvement in Iraq were anathema to bin Laden. 

Turkish newspapers reported that in fact hundreds of Turkish Islamists 
had received training in Al Qaeda camps in Afghanistan, giving new mo- 
mentum to the ongoing debate on political Islam in Turkey. Although 
AKP leaders went out of their way to stress that their party was conser- 
vative and democratic and had nothing in common with radical Islam, 
Nicole Pope reported from Istanbul that “the attacks have fueled the sus- 
picions of the secular establishment towards Prime Minister Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan and his colleagues.” 

The secularists’ suspicions were further aroused when the government 
sought to get around restrictions on religion classes in public schools by 
making classrooms available for religious education during the summer 
holidays, and proposed ending existing regulations limiting the number 
of hours students could spend studying the Qur’an. A public outcry and 
the threat of a court challenge by Turkey’s main teachers’ union forced 
the government to back down. President Sezer, a strong secularist, 
stressed that nothing should be done to “undermine our secular democ- 
ratic structures.” Sezer had aroused criticism earlier in the year not only 
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from traditional Muslims but also from liberal human-rights activists in 
Turkey for refusing to invite headscarf-wearing wives of parliamentari- 
ans to the annual reception to mark the nation’s Independence Day on 
October 29. (Prime Minister Erdogan let it be known that he would not 
take his headscarf-wearing wife to the reception.) 

One result of the bombings in Istanbul was tighter security coopera- 
tion between Turkey and Israel. Tzachi Hanegbi, Israel’s minister of pub- 
lic security, arrived in Turkey on December 25 to sign an agreement on 
antiterrorism with the Turkish minister of the interior, Abdulkadir Aksu. 
Under it, Turkish police would, for the first time, train together with their 
Israeli counterparts, beginning in a few months. The agreement also in- 
cluded the establishment of a joint security commission and technical 
steps to detect explosives and improve border security. 

Sources close to Prime Minister Sharon confirmed reports from 
Jerusalem that the Mossad, Israel’s secret service, had joined forces with 
Turkish counterterrorism agents to find and capture Al Qaeda operatives 
in the region. Interviewed on Israeli television, Prime Minister Erdogan 
admitted that he had misread the Al Qaeda threat before the four attacks 
in Istanbul, continuing, “What hurt me deeply is that the attacks on the 
synagogues took place during the prayers of innocent people.” 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Insecurity 


Other than the human toll, the most immediate impact of the Istan- 
bul synagogue bombings was that the buildings could not be used until 
they were repaired. The Jewish community had to stop holding weddings 
in the splendid Neve Shalom sanctuary, and instead used the Ashkenazi 
synagogue. After mid-December, weddings began to be held in the main 
Beth Israel synagogue in Sisli, but only on Sundays, when the local au- 
thorities permitted the community to close the street to traffic. 

The bombings induced the community to slow down plans for signif- 
icant educational improvements in the Jewish day school, as it had to 
focus on completing necessary infrastructure changes to increase secu- 
rity at the school and other communal institutions. In the words of the 
Istanbul Jewish leadership: “Unless we can give our students, young peo- 
ple, and adults a safe environment for Jewish life here, we will not have 
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anyone courageous enough to come to community premises.” The aging 
of the community had led to a gradual decrease in the number of stu- 
dents. About a quarter of Jewish children were enrolled in the school. 

The Jews of Turkey took comfort from the messages of solidarity and 
support that poured in— including a rally against terror, spearheaded by 
the American Jewish Committee, that took place in front of Turkey’s UN 
mission in New York City. The American Sephardi Federation (ASF) ap- 
pealed to its members— especially American Jews of Turkish extraction — 
to help defray the costs for increased security at Jewish institutions in 
Turkey. In a letter dated December 23 to David E.R. Dangoor, president 
of the ASF, Lina Filiba, executive director of the Turkish Jewish com- 
munity, wrote: “We are moving forward and feeling confident about the 
future. Our sense of resolve is stronger than ever knowing that we have 
friends throughout the world who stand by us and share in our moments 
of sadness and joy.” She announced the launch of a three-year “campaign 
for continuity and coexistence” aimed at ensuring the community’s phys- 
ical security, upgrading Jewish education, developing young leadership, ~ 
and strengthening ties with American Jewry. 

In fact, the November 15 attacks were not the first to target Turkish 
Jews in 2003. On August 21, a young Jewish dentist, Yasef (Joseph) 
Yahya, was murdered in his clinic. His name, on a sign upon his office 
door, clearly identified him as a Jew to the perpetrators. The murderers, 
who took his address book, began calling other Jews who had been his 
patients and telling them that they would be the next victims unless they 
paid high amounts of protection money. Dr. Yahya left a wife and two 
young children. He had been known for his public service, including 
treating residents of the Jewish old age home for free. The Faculty of Den- 
tistry in Istanbul held a special ceremony to honor his humanitarian 
work, and declared him to be a “martyr to terrorism.” A clue to the iden- 
tity of the assassins would not surface until March 2004, when police in- 
vestigating an attempted suicide bombing of a Masonic lodge found the 
gun that had been used to shoot Yahya. 

Another member of the Jewish community, Moiz Konur, was mur- 
dered on October 9. But unlike the Yahya killing, police and the Jewish 
community doubted that anti-Semitism was the motive. Konur, who 
owned a catering business, was also a wholesale distributor of food sup- 
plies and tobacco products, and was known to carry large amounts of 
cash. Konur was probably murdered for the money and merchandise he 
had with him at the time; police found the killers, and they were sen- 
tenced to prison. 
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Communal Affairs 


Although there were signs during the year that the Turkish economy 
was beginning to come out of its serious slump (see AJYB 2003, p. 295), 
the difficulties facing members of the Jewish community did not lessen. 
Indeed, the number of Jews seeking jobs in 2003 exceeded the figure for 
2002, and the community’s Human Resource Unit was hard put to match 
individual job-seekers with employers. 

The Jewish community was pleased when the World Heritage Foun- 
dation selected five historic synagogues in Izmir, ranging in age from 150 
to 500 years, for inclusion on its 2004 list of 100 global monuments de- 
serving of preservation. The announcement came in September 2003. 
That same month, Istanbul’s Neve Shalom Cultural Center hosted a two- 
day international seminar on the Judeo-Espanyol language (also known 
as Ladino). On September 7, the Jewish community of Istanbul joined 
with communities all over Europe to celebrate European Jewish Culture 
Day. An estimated 4,000—5,000 people participated. The cultural activ- 
ities included concerts and plays performed at synagogues and other 
Jewish-owned premises in the Galata district. 

In the field of interfaith relations, Turkish Jews continued their tradi- 
tion of organizing /ftar dinners during Ramadan, the Muslim month of 
daytime fasting, where their Muslim friends might break their fast. On 
Wednesday, November 12, the Jewish community hosted 300 persons at 
an Iftar dinner in the Neve Shalom Cultural Center. In his welcoming 
speech, Bensiyon Pinto, president of the community, noted that the Jews 
were “under threat and worried.” This was three days before the syna- 
gogue bombings. 

Turkish diplomat Selahattin Ulkiimen died on June 7 at the age of 92, 
reminding the Jewish community of an earlier example of Turkish pro- 
tection of Jews facing terror. Ulkiimen was Turkey’s consul general on 
the German-occupied island of Rhodes in 1944 when he learned of Nazi 
plans to deport the island’s Jews to concentration camps. He issued exit 
documents to some 50 Jews to save them. Although only 13 were actu- 
ally citizens of the Turkish Republic, which was neutral at the time, he 
acted on his own initiative to deceive the Germans through some creative 
interpretations of the Turkish law of citizenship. His extraordinary help 
was acknowledged by Jewish groups after the war, and Yad Vashem 
awarded him the title of Righteous among the Nations. After his death, 
his son, Mehmet, told reporters in Istanbul that the Germans—angry 
with the Turkish diplomat’s activities bombed the Turkish consulate in 
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Rhodes, leaving his pregnant wife seriously injured. She died a week after 
giving birth to Mehmet. 

The Turkish Jewish musical group Erensya Sefaradi, consisting of Sara 
Yanarocak, David Yanarocak, and Gery Erdamanar, presented a series 
of three concerts in Israel in December 2003, during Hanukkah. The 
group was sponsored by the Arkadags Dernegi (Friends Club) of Turkish 
Jewish immigrants in Israel, and the concerts—in Tel Aviv, Petach Tik- 
vah, and Ashkelon—were reportedly very successful. 

In May, the Turkish Jewish community hosted the second annual Black 
Sea Gesher Students’ Seminar, a Jewish educational and leadership- 
development program initiated in 2002 to bring together Jewish youth 
from the various countries of this region. 

During 2003, there were varied programs for Jewish children and young 
adults in both Istanbul and Izmir. In addition, the Izmir community 
sponsored follow-up activities during the academic year for the young 
people it had been sending to Jewish summer camp in Szarvas, Hungary, 
since 2001. These were necessary to help fill the gap left by the closure 
several years earlier of the last remaining Jewish day school, since Izmir 
had too few school-age children to support a school. The Jewish com- 
munity in the city, which had numbered some 15,000 before two-thirds 
of them emigrated to Israel between 1948 and 1950, now stood at some 
2,000 people. 

A fitting commentary on the year came from Ester Yannier, writing in 
Salom, the community newspaper, on December 31. Reviewing the latest 
exhibition of paintings and a new CD by Habib Gerez— Turkish Jewry’s 
award-winning painter, poet, and author— she wished her readers: “May 
you have a year that is far from terrorism and filled with art.” 


GEORGE E. GRUEN 


The Americas 


Canada 
National Affairs 


Geib ENJOYED A RELATIVELY prosperous year with good 
economic growth, declining unemployment, and a sharply rising cur- 
rency. The predominant story politically was the extended goodbye of 
Prime Minister Jean Chrétien and the contest to succeed him within the 
governing Liberal Party. Although nominally the leadership race lasted 
through most of the year, none of the various candidates was able to 
mount a plausible contest against former finance minister and long-time 
Liberal stalwart Paul Martin, who was formally chosen at a November 
leadership convention. He succeeded Chrétien as prime minister in De- 
cember. 

In reflecting on Chrétien’s ten-year tenure, many Canadian Jews noted 
his government’s disappointing voting record on Israel-related matters at 
the UN. On the positive side, he was the first prime minister to visit Is- 
rael as well as Auschwitz, and to conclude a free-trade pact with the Jew- 
ish state. At the infamous UN World Conference Against Racism that 
took place in Durban in 2001, Canada took a leading role in trying to 
tone down formal expressions of hostility toward Israel, and dissociated 
itself from part of the final statement (see AJYB 2002, p. 281). It also 
acted positively at the UN Commission on Human Rights after the US. 
was left off the commission. The Canada-Israel Committee (CIC) re- 
ported that, on balance, Israel saw Canada as a friend, just behind the 
U.S. On other matters of concern to the Jewish community, the govern- 
ment was slow to outlaw Muslim terrorist organizations, but did move 
ahead on the prosecution of Nazi war criminals. 

Martin named a new cabinet when he took over as prime minister. 
Among his most prominent appointments was that of Irwin Cotler, mem- 
ber of Parliament and prominent Jewish leader, as minister of justice and 
attorney general. A law professor and former president of the Canadian 
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Jewish Congress (CJC), Cotler was named to the inner cabinet as well, 
giving him a major voice in policy formation. Two other Jews were as- 
signed significant roles: Jacques Saada became government leader in the 
House of Commons and minister for democratic reform, while Jack 
Austin was named government leader in the Senate. 

The support that most Canadian Jews traditionally gave the Liberal 
Party came under question during the year. Henry Srebrnik, a professor 
of political studies at the University of Prince Edward Island, contended 
in a March article in the Canadian Jewish News (CJN) that the Liberals’ 
inconsistencies with regard to Israel and unwillingness to join the U.S. in 
the war against Iraq should make Jews consider whether more conserv- 
ative parties might be more supportive of Jewish interests. And from the 
other direction, New Democratic Party (NDP) leader Jack Layton urged 
progressive Jews to support his social democratic party despite its anti- 
Israel record. 

Canada’s two largest provinces held elections in 2003. Quebec voted 
in April and brought the Liberals back to power after nine years of Parti 
Québécois (PQ) rule. Montreal’s Jews welcomed the outcome since they 
generally shared the strong federalist sentiments of the Liberals. Two 
Jews, Lawrence Bergman and Russell Copeman, both Liberals, were re- 
elected to the Quebec National Assembly, and Bergman was appointed 
minister of revenue. In Ontario the Liberals unseated the Conservatives, 
with David Caplan and Monte Kwinter retaining their seats in the Oc- 
tober election. Both joined the cabinet, Kwinter as minister of commu- 
nity safety and correctional services, and Caplan as minister of public 
infrastructure and renewal. Rabbi Reuven Bulka delivered the invocation 
at the swearing-in ceremony for the new government. David Young, who 
had been in the cabinet, lost his seat. Corrine Korzen, the first Ortho- 
dox Jewish woman to run for an Ontario legislative seat, lost by a wide 
margin. 

For Ontario’s Jews, the key election issue was the “equity in education 
tax credit” instituted by the incumbent Conservative government that 
provided some relief for Jewish day-school parents. The new premier, 
however, Dalton McGuinty, was dead set against the credit, and moved 
to repeal it soon after taking office, ostensibly as a cost-cutting measure 
(see below, p. 257). 

At the municipal level, the voters of Kingston, Ontario, elected Har- 
vey Rosen, a former synagogue president, as mayor, and Ed Smith as city 
councilman, in November. 

In July, Justice Morris Fish of the Quebec Court of Appeal was ap- 
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pointed to the Supreme Court of Canada, only the second Jew to serve 
on that tribunal. Fish practiced criminal law for many years before his 
elevation to Quebec’s highest court in 1989. 


TERRORISM 


In January, the Lebanese ambassador, Raymond Baaklini, accused 
Canada of buckling under pressure from what he called a “Zionist party” 
that “controls 90 percent of the Canadian media” when it added Hezbal- 
lah to its list of terrorist organizations in late 2002. The outcry that 
greeted his remark induced him to issue a formal apology, but he never 
retracted the statement. Then, when asked by the National Post to clar- 
ify his position, he repeated: “I want to say exactly that 90 percent of the 
mass media in Canada is controlled by Jews or Zionists. . . .” Jewish or- 
ganizations called in vain for the revocation of his credentials, and he re- 
iterated essentially the same claim again in August. 

In February, the government added the Abu Nidal organization to its 
list of outlawed terrorist groups. However, despite pressure from the 
Canadian Jewish Congress (CJC) and B’nai Brith Canada (BBC), it did 
not put the Al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades or Tanzim on the list. Three more 
groups were banned in November: the Palestine Liberation Front, PFLP- 
General Command, and the Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine. It was now illegal to belong to, have contact with, or raise money 
for these groups, and their assets were frozen. In addition, five Hamas- 
linked charities were under investigation. 

A Canadian, Fauzi Mohammed Mustafa Ayub, was arrested in June 
2002 in Hebron, though the arrest was not announced until April 2003. 
Israeli security sources alleged that he was a key member of a Hezballah 
plot to assassinate Prime Minister Ariel Sharon. The National Post re- 
ported that the Lebanese-born Ayub was a senior Hezballah agent who 
arrived in Israel in 2000 traveling on his Canadian passport, and pro- 
ceeded to gather intelligence, build a terrorist infrastructure, and make 
plans for a bomb attack. Canada had outlawed Hezballah in 2002, but 
an Israeli security official told the Post that “Canada has an enormous 
infrastructure of Hezballah inside the country.” Despite the ban, Liberal 
MP Tony Valeri met with Mohammad Raad, head of Hezballah’s par- 
liamentary wing, during a visit to Beirut in June, arranging the meeting 
in response to pressure from constituents who were unhappy with 
Canada’s action against the organization. After the trip he had second 
thoughts, writing to BBC president Rochelle Wilner that “I now recog- 
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nize the conversation was ill-advised, and I regret any offence which may 
have been caused.” 

Israel arrested Jamal Akkal, a Canadian of Palestinian origin, in No- 
vember, on suspicion of planning terrorist attacks in North America. The 
Israeli government reported that he confessed to having undergone train- 
ing in small arms and explosives in Gaza, and that the arrest prevented 
a terrorist strike, possibly against American or Canadian Jews. A minor 
diplomatic flap occurred when a spokesperson for Canada’s Foreign Af- 
fairs and International Trade Department criticized Israeli ambassador 
Haim Divon for public comments that allegedly preyudged Akkal’s case. 
A meeting between Divon and Foreign Minister Bill Graham enabled the 
latter to reiterate that Canada objected strenuously to reporting a con- 
fession before trial. 

Palestinian terrorist Mahmoud Mohammad Issa Mohammad contin- 
ued his 15-year legal battle to remain in Canada. He appealed to the Fed- 
eral Court against an Immigration and Refugee Board decision that 
refused to accept the validity of the pardon Greece had granted him for 
his attack on an El Al plane in Athens in 1969. The board argued that 
the pardon had been given under coercion — the terrorist hijacking of an- 
other airliner —and that he had originally entered Canada by lying about 
his past (see AJYB 2001, p. 270). The government continued its effort to 
deport him. 

In a lecture to Université de Montréal law students, Prof. Alan Der- 
showitz of Harvard Law School raised the issue of whether some forms 
of torture might be legally justified in the struggle against terrorists. Ar- 
guing that in extreme cases governments will use torture regardless of 
moral taboos, he urged an open debate on the question. Dershowitz also 
called for the establishment of rules for preemption and “targeted assas- 
sinations” against obviously guilty terrorists who could not be appre- 
hended, and rejected any claim of justification for Palestinian terrorism. 


SAME-SEX MARRIAGE 


In June, the Court of Appeal, Ontario’s highest court, legalized same- 
sex marriage on constitutional grounds, holding that existing law of- 
fended human dignity, discriminated on the basis of sexual orientation, 
and denied equal rights. Rabbi Dovid Schochet, head of Toronto’s Vaad 
Harabonim (Orthodox rabbinical organization), declared the decision 
“a chilul Hashem, a desecration of God’s name and law.” A Reform col- 
league, however, Rabbi Debra Landsberg, welcomed it. 
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Earlier in the year, the Canadian Coalition of Liberal Rabbis for Same- 
Sex Marriage had presented a written statement to the court on behalf 
of 25 Reform and Reconstructionist rabbis. It contended that existing law 
infringed on equality and religious freedom, that Jewish marriage is not 
centered solely on procreation, and that Jewish law and its interpretations 
“are not immutable” but rather “open to interpretation in accordance 
with community values and individual morality.” 

There were two other cases on the subject in provincial courts. A Que- 
bec Superior Court judge in 2002 and the British Columbia Court of Ap- 
peal in May 2003 both ruled that the traditional definition of marriage 
as a union between one man and one woman was unconstitutional. As a 
result, the federal House of Commons took up the issue. In May, Prof. 
David Novak of the University of Toronto told a legislative committee 
that Judaism regards marriage as a union between man and woman, as 
reflected in the commandment to “be fruitful and multiply.” He asserted 
that his stand was “informed by the normative authority of the Jewish 
tradition,” adding that “Jewish tradition affirms that the best possible 
conditions for the birth and rearing of children are found in a family 
rooted in a permanent marital union between male and female parents.” 
In contrast, Rabbi Steven Greenberg, who identified himself as Ortho- 
dox and gay, filed a statement that Orthodoxy can tolerate state sanction 
of marriages that the Jewish religion does not permit, and argued that 
gay couples also promote family values. 

In November, MP Cotler, then still a backbencher, endorsed the legal- 
ization of same-sex civil marriage even though such unions would be in- 
consistent with his personal religious beliefs. However, he was prepared 
to defer to the Supreme Court of Canada, which was considering the issue 
under a reference from the government. Cotler voted against an opposi- 
tion motion to reaffirm the conventional definition of marriage, arguing 
that such a move was premature before the Supreme Court ruled. In jus- 
tifying his position to his constituents, Cotler stressed the significance of 
constitutional guarantees of equal rights. 


Israel and the Middle East 


Canada continued to chart a course independent of, but not directly 
contradictory to, the U.S., and balanced between Israel and the Pales- 
tinians. Not surprisingly, such a policy evoked criticism both inside and 
outside the country. Israeli commentator Gerald Steinberg, writing in the 
CJN in June, contended that “the reflexive anti-Americanism of Cana- 
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dian academics, journalists, and the political left is also entrenched in the 
foreign policy bureaucracy and leads to anti-Israel positions.” 

When the UN General Assembly voted in December to refer the issue 
of Israel’s security fence to the International Court of Justice, Canada 
joined the European nations in abstaining, even while criticizing the fence 
project as “a unilateral repartition of land” that “will not lead to lasting 
peace.” Earlier, in October, Canada said it respected “Israel’s right to de- 
fend itself and its citizens” even as it voted in favor of a General Assem- 
bly resolution that called on Israel to dismantle the fence because it might 
“predetermine the outcome” of peace negotiations. Canada did gain 
some credit from Israel’s supporters by insisting that the resolution in- 
clude language condemning two Palestinian terrorist attacks that month. 
Nevertheless, David Goldberg, speaking for the CIC, expressed frustra- 
tion with “Canada’s tendency to equivocate on Israel’s right to self- 
defense. Canada affirms Israel’s right to defend itself but then qualifies 
its position.” 

In March, the Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
(DFAIT) issued a travel advisory urging Canadians to avoid Israel and 
the Palestinian territories, and calling on those already there to leave be- 
cause of the war in Iraq. Later in the year, the department issued a con- 
troversial directive ordering that when “Jerusalem” appeared as the place 
of birth in a Canadian passport, the city name must stand alone, with no 
country designation, since “the status of Jerusalem has not been definitely 
determined.” In fact this policy had been in place for some time, but was 
reiterated now—evoking renewed criticism—when a Canadian-born 
couple living in Israel applied for a passport for their Jerusalem-born 
child. A department spokesperson said that the matter would be resolved 
once the city’s status was settled. 

When Malaysian prime minister Mahathir Mohamad, hosting an Is- 
lamic summit meeting in October, urged Muslims “to unite against a few 
million Jews who rule the world,” Foreign Minister Bill Graham called 
the remark “totally unacceptable,” stating that “we totally reject the 
premise and spirit” of the diatribe. Nevertheless, a few days after that in- 
cident Prime Minister Chrétien shook hands with Mahathir at another 
conference and told him that “his speech was not well received in 
Canada.” CJC president Keith Landy termed the prime minister’s hand- 
shake and mild rebuke of Mahathir “one more embarrassment for him 
and the country.” 

A number of prominent present and past politicians also criticized 
Canadian policy toward Israel during the course of the year. In a Janu- 
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ary interview, Canadian Alliance leader Stephen Harper denounced the 
Liberal government’s “moral neutrality” and promised that his party 
would be “value-oriented.” In September, Harper took the government 
to task for its “increasingly neutralist” position between Israel and the 
Palestinians. At a forum on Canadian foreign policy held at Toronto’s 
Holy Blossom Temple in February, Alliance foreign-affairs critic Stock- 
well Day urged Israel not to turn over further territory without a peace 
treaty, and blasted Canada’s voting record at the UN. Former prime min- 
ister Brian Mulroney, addressing a Jewish National Fund dinner in Mon- 
treal in June, reminded the audience that when he was in office he rejected 
the urging of advisers to be evenhanded with Israel, preferring to treat it 
as a true ally. The concept of evenhandedness, he suggested, was “a code 
that meant Israel ran a serious risk, in the crunch, of getting shafted.” 

Dissent came even from within the governing party. A dozen Liberal 
members of Parliament— including MPs Carolyn Bennett, Joe Volpe, Jim 
Peterson, Irwin Cotler, Anita Neville, and Senators Jack Austin and Leo 
Kolber— criticized their own government in a paper submitted to the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs and International Trade in connection with 
its regular foreign-policy review. They urged the department to change a 
number of practices, the cumulative effect of which would be to tilt pol- 
icy in Israel’s direction. The legislators’ stated objective was to resolve “in- 
consistencies between our stated policy and our implementation of that 
policy.” Three MPs, Carolyn Bennett, Richard Marceau, and Anita 
Neville, published an open letter to Foreign Minister Graham in Sep- 
tember calling on Canada to back Israel more strongly. Leo Kolber, re- 
tiring from the Senate, told guests at a dinner in his honor in December 
that Israel had “never had a better friend in Canada” than when the 
Conservative Mulroney was prime minister—an obvious swipe at his 
own retiring party leader, Chrétien. 

To be sure, the government was also criticized for not being harder on 
Israel. Alexa McDonough, outgoing leader of the left-leaning New De- 
mocratic Party (NDP), speaking in Jerusalem in January during a 16-day 
visit to the region, called on Canada to use its influence with the U.S. to 
stop funding Israel’s “military heavy-handedness” against the Palestini- 
ans. She accused Israel of trampling “human rights, human lives, and 
human dignity” in the name of fighting terrorism and achieving security. 

Notwithstanding the tensions, Canada’s new ambassador to Israel, 
Donald Sinclair, described Canada’s relations with Israel as excellent. 
Stating that his country was simultaneously pro-Israel and pro- 
Palestinian, Sinclair expressed optimism that peace could be achieved. 
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Outgoing ambassador Michael Bell lamented the way that violence and 
terrorism since 2000 had subverted efforts to focus Canadian-Israeli re- 
lations on “normal” everyday matters, such as trade and cultural inter- 
change. Bell told the CJN that he did not think Arafat sought Israel’s 
destruction, that Israel would eventually withdraw from the territories, 
and that the Jewish state could exist within its pre-1967 borders “with 
more security than it has now.” 

In October, Transport Canada ordered an El Al flight from Israel to 
Toronto, en route to Los Angeles, to land in Montreal and then proceed 
to Hamilton instead of Toronto. On the return trip, it also landed in 
Hamilton. Transport Minister David Collenette spoke of a specific threat, 
reportedly a possible missile attack, at Toronto’s Pearson Airport against 
that particular flight. Collenette caused a bit of a stir afterward by sug- 
gesting a reexamination of the wisdom of having El Al serve Canada, but 
he quickly backed off in the face of strong criticism. Despite the gener- 
ally tense situation, traffic to Israel increased during the first ten months 
of the year, with Canadian visits rising by 19 percent. El Al increased its 
number of weekly Toronto-to-Israel flights from three to four in De- 
cember due to higher demand. 

A group of Ontario mayors, municipal politicians, and other officials 
traveled to Israel in May. Provincial legislator Tina Molinari found the 
trip to be “absolutely amazing.” She said that “having spent time in Is- 
rael has given me a real understanding of what the people here feel.” 
Mayor Ken Boshcoff of Thunder Bay added that “we will certainly have 
a message to bring back to our fellow Canadians that Israel is a wonderful 
nation and is a great place to visit.” 

In May, an Immigration and Refugee Board adjudicator turned down 
a request for refugee status submitted by a Lebanese man who had helped 
Israel, in part because of his alleged participation “in crimes against hu- 
manity committed by Israel” and the South Lebanese Army. Both the CIC 
and the Israeli embassy sharply criticized the decision. Minister of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration Denis Coderre distanced himself from a min- 
istry lawyer who advanced the position adopted by the adjudicator, saying 
it “surely doesn’t reflect . . . the policy of Canada toward Israel.” 

A stridently anti-Israel exhibit, “Artists Against the Occupation,” was 
on view through September and October at Montréal Arts Interculturels, 
supported by $8,000 in funding from the Canada Council for the Arts. 
Gerry Weiner, speaking for BBC, charged that this “unbalanced exhibit” 
was “deceptively presenting the City of Montreal as a sponsor of the 
event.” Local officials responded that even though the museum was 
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housed in a city-owned building and received half its budget from the city 
(the rest came from provincial and federal governments), it operated in- 
dependently. The museum’s artistic director, Sylvie Lachance, expressed 
surprise that Jews might find the exhibit offensive. “I consulted with my 
Jewish friends, who are mostly working in the arts,” she said, “and no one 
said, ‘Don’t do that, ” adding that “we felt that it was right to do some- 
thing about peace.” 

Canadian Friends of Magen David Adom for Israel settled its two-year 
battle with the federal tax department over the retention of its charita- 
ble status. It had faced revocation of this status because of lack of dili- 
gence in supervising the ambulances and equipment that it sent to Israel. 
A spokesperson for the Canada Customs and Revenue Agency said that 
CFMDA had “changed the way it does business” and was now in con- 
formity with the law. 


THE MEDIA AND PUBLIC OPINION 


For years, supporters of Israel had expressed dissatisfaction with what 
they considered biased coverage by the public broadcaster, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation (CBC). In 2002 the CIC submitted a report to 
CBC executives that analyzed the network’s reporting and found it un- 
balanced. It alleged that there was insufficient coverage of positive de- 
velopments in Israel and of Arab and Muslim enmity toward the Jewish 
state, and an unwillingness to use the words “terrorist” and “terrorism” 
in regard to attacks on Israelis. The report asked that the CBC “provide 
Israel’s perspective in equal measure, and with the same sensitivity, to that 
of the Palestinians.” Tony Burman, a CBC official, responded in writing, 
generally rejecting accusations of bias (see AJYB 2003, pp. 307—08). 

In January 2003, the complaints became more focused when the CIC 
threatened to raise the matter either with Parliament or with the Cana- 
dian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission (CRTC), 
which regulated broadcasters. Norman Spector, former Canadian am- 
bassador to Israel and the PA and currently a newspaper columnist, 
joined the battle, writing several columns alleging CBC bias and criti- 
cizing in particular the reporting of CBC Israel correspondent Neil Mac- 
donald. The C/N supported Spector editorially. Later that month CBC 
president Robert Rabinovitch defended his network and the work of 
Macdonald. A scheduled debate between Spector and Burman was called 
off when Spector objected to a proposed format change that would have 
arrayed three CBC representatives against him. 
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Neil Macdonald remained a focus of attention. The head of Israel’s 
Government Press Office (GPO) confirmed an assertion by media watch- 
dog HonestReporting.com that Macdonald had sought to organize a 
boycott of the GPO’s annual New Year’s reception in Jerusalem. The CBC 
denied this. Separately, in a panel discussion before a CIC mission group 
in Jerusalem, Macdonald defended his refusal to use the “terrorist” label 
on the grounds that the term “has been overexploited,” and expressed sup- 
port for Noam Chomsky’s view that the media must stop serving “as the 
guard dog of the establishment.” Macdonald was reassigned to Wash- 
ington in the spring. In August, while being interviewed for a CBC pro- 
gram, he complained that he had been the target of a campaign by 
“organized Jewry worldwide,” adding that he opposed the continuing 
calls to violence by Muslim preachers. 

During a discussion of the French documentary film Décryptage (De- 
ciphering) in Montreal in April, Université du Québec professor Julien 
Bauer criticized the Quebec media for relying too heavily on Agence 
France Presse for Middle East coverage. He also complained about how 
difficult it was for pro-Israel academics to be invited to appear on tele- 
vision talk shows. 

When cable-television operators proposed that same month that they 
be allowed to carry Al-Jazeera, the Arab satellite network, both BBC and 
CJC expressed opposition. They charged that the network broadcast 
anti-Semitism and Holocaust denial, and glorified Palestinian suicide 
bombers, material that could run afoul of Canadian anti-hate laws. In 
September, 13 Liberal MPs and senators submitted a letter to the CRTC 
opposing the inclusion of Al-Jazeera. MP Jacques Saada noted that “Al- 
Jazeera is a station which has a history of allowing the distribution of ma- 
terials that are contrary to our Canadian laws and charter.” BBC also 
objected to a Web site’s decision in May to offer Al-Jazeera. 

Media executive Leonard Asper launched a broadside at his own in- 
dustry in a speech he gave in September in Winnipeg, suggesting that anti- 
Israel bias in the media reflected anti-Zionism, which was, in turn, often 
a front for anti-Semitism. He criticized many of the journalists covering 
the Middle East as “unqualified for complex war coverage” since they 
were ignorant of the history of the region; “worse, they do not bother to 
make their own inquiries.” 

A Gallup Poll released in March showed that French-speaking Que- 
becers held negative opinions of Israel, rating it even lower than North 
Korea. English Canadians, on the other hand, were marginally favorable 
toward Israel. Dr. Jack Jedwab, executive director of the Association for 
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Canadian Studies (ACS), ascribed the Quebec results to an almost uni- 
formly hostile media with a “leftist outlook.” In an article in November 
in an Israeli magazine, Noemie Grynberg explained that one reason for 
the hostility toward Israel in Quebec was the view that the Palestinians 
were oppressed by Israel, an allegedly colonial power, in the same sense 
that French Canadians felt themselves victimized by the English. Another 
poll, taken for UJA Federations Canada but not released to the public, 
reportedly showed a tendency among Canadians to regard Israel, the 
Palestinians, and neighboring Arab countries in morally equivalent terms. 


THE CAMPUSES 


Canada’s university campuses remained a key battleground in the 
struggle between pro- and anti-Israel forces. The combination of 
Arab/Muslim and left-wing students at key universities created fertile 
ground for intensive anti-Israel activities, some of which were widely 
publicized. Pro-Israel students found it difficult to recruit allies, but did 
achieve some successes in student government elections to steer these 
groups back toward a more evenhanded position on Middle East issues. 
Jewish federations, increasingly concerned about the campus situation, 
began to increase their allocations to Jewish student groups. 

The major confrontations during 2003 took place at Toronto’s York 
University. Middle East scholar Daniel Pipes was invited to speak there 
in January. When the Middle East Students Association protested, his talk 
was canceled for security reasons. But after CJC protested the decision, 
York’s president, Lorna Marsden, reversed course and reinstated the in- 
vitation. The lecture took place under extremely heavy security provided 
by Toronto police and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Another 
event that Pipes was scheduled to attend on campus, a lunch meeting, was 
canceled, creating further controversy. Prof. David Dewitt, director of the 
Center for International and Security Studies, justified the opposition to 
Pipes because of objections to his role in Campus Watch, a Web site that 
monitored and critiqued Middle East studies programs in North Amer- 
ica. Dewitt explained that “Campus Watch was seen by many as an ef- 
fort to silence competing voices.” Pipes, however, claimed that the effort 
to silence him went beyond political correctness to the denial of free 
speech. In his public address on campus, Pipes asserted that continuing 
Arab rejection of Israel was the key factor preventing peace. 

In March, Miriam Levin, a Jewish student and Zionist activist at York, 
was assaulted by a protester against the war in Iraq, who was part of a 
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group occupying President Marsden’s office. Levin had come to see the 

president to complain about harassment by picketing protesters at the en- 

trance to the university earlier in the day. In another incident, two lead- 

ers of the Young Zionist Partnership (YZP) accused protesters of shoving 

them and their information table, and burning an American flag they were 
displaying. Richard Fisher, a spokesperson for York, wrote to the C/N 
in April that his university “does not tolerate acts of racism or assault 

against Jewish students or any other members of our community.” 

In the wake of these events, York held a panel discussion on free speech 
and the Middle East conflict in April. Student Noah Slepkov called on 
the administration to act forcefully, criticizing the university for its pas- 
sive attitude toward hate speech and propaganda against Israel, and for 
tolerating the escalation of rhetoric that intimidated Jewish students. 
Prof. Martin Lockshin, director of the Center for Jewish Studies, did not 
attend the panel, but later told a reporter that he was concerned about 
“the misuse of podiums by professors to advance political agendas in 
courses that have nothing to do with the Middle East.” 

In student government elections in November, York Hillel endorsed an 
opposition slate featuring the slogan “Progress Not Politics,” which ad- 
vocated that the York Federation of Students give greater emphasis to 
local student issues, against the incumbent governing group that had be- 
come increasingly anti-Israel. Paul Cooper, president of the YZP, headed 
the insurgent slate. Cooper’s group prevailed, but, in a bizarre develop- 
ment in December, the outgoing council held up official certification of 
the results. The university provost expressed outrage at the action and 
threatened financial trusteeship for the student government should rati- 
fication not be completed by the beginning of January, 2004. 

Concordia University in Montreal did not experience anything as dra- 
matic as the riot that forced the cancellation of Benjamin Netanyahu’s 
speech in 2002, but the antipathy between radical Arab groups and Jew- 
ish students persisted (see AJYB 2003, pp. 310—12). The university issued 
its report on the incident in January 2003, concluding that it had made 
a mistake in scheduling the lecture at Hillel’s preferred venue—the main 
downtown building—rather than on a more remote campus or off- 
campus site. Rector Frederick Lowy stressed that the organizers had in- 
sisted on the downtown site, despite warnings by the security director. 
Although officials had anticipated an anti-Netanyahu protest, “we did 
not expect a concerted, planned attempt to stop the event by any means 
possible, including violence,” he reported. In a related development, rad- 
ical Palestinian student leader Samer Elatrash was suspended for three 
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years by a disciplinary tribunal. In March, another pro-Palestinian stu- 
dent activist, Nidal Al Alul, was charged with uttering assault and death 
threats to students staffing a Hillel information table. Both Elatrash and 
Al Alul were members of the Solidarity for Palestinian Human Rights 
(SPHR) leadership. 

At a Hillel symposium at Concordia in March, Frederick Krantz, a his- 
tory professor and president of the Canadian Institute for Jewish Re- 
search, charged that his campus and many others had become targets of 
a “new anti-Semitism international.” Expressing fear that this novel form 
of anti-Jewish expression might be even worse than what occurred in the 
1930s, he urged students to espouse “rational analysis, clear documenta- 
tion, and free speech.” 

Concordia Hillel student leaders were gratified with the results of the 
student government elections in March. Noah Sarna, Hillel copresident, 
said that he was ecstatic over the “tremendous victory” that ousted the 
radicals who had controlled the Concordia Student Union (CSU) for 
three years and had supported SPHR enthusiastically, and predicted “a 
more relaxed atmosphere on campus,” Even so, Hillel’s problems were not 
over. The CSU continued to demand that all student clubs agree to re- 
nounce violent behavior or lose their funding. Hillel, the only club that 
refused to sign the pledge, objected to a clause that would bar the Jew- 
ish group from making Israel Defense Force recruiting material available 
on its information tables. Hillel sued the CSU over the issue, but in Oc- 
tober the Quebec Court of Appeal upheld the decision of a lower court 
that suspended the suit and ruled that the dispute should be resolved 
within the university. 

In March, the New Democratic Party club at the University of British 

‘Columbia held a forum titled “Beyond the Headlines: Palestine/Israel.” 
The four panelists, including two MPs, were well-known critics of Israel. 
One of them, Svend Robinson, described Israel’s occupation as “funda- 
mentally illegal,’ while Khaled Barakat of the SPHR accused Israel of 
ethnic cleansing. Over 100 Jewish students attended and protested the 
one-sided character of the presentations. 

The Palestine Right of Return Coalition sponsored a conference in 
June at the University of Toronto. Speakers rejected a two-state solution 
and any terminology that would imply recognizing Israel’s legitimacy. 
They even avoided the word “Israel,” substituting for it “Zionist colo- 
nization.” Anti-Zionist Holocaust revisionist Norman Finkelstein ap- 
peared in June at the University of Waterloo to participate in Palestine 
Week, where he faced intense opposition from Jewish students. Another 
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Palestine Week at Waterloo in November featured controversial displays, 
some of which were withdrawn after protests. There was an anti-Israel 
exhibit at Carleton University in Ottawa in March, and Jewish students 
claimed that they were barred from protesting at the display, “Carleton 
Under Occupation,” organized by the local SPHR chapter. Provost G. 
Stuart Adam justified keeping Jewish protestors away on the basis of a 
policy of noninterference with “the expression of potentially controver- 
sial points of view.” He asserted that the Israel Advocacy Committee had 
made presentations of their own in the same location on other occasions. 

CJC complained to the president of Trent University in Peterborough, 
Ontario, about views concerning Israel and anti-Semitism attributed to 
Prof. Michael Neumann that were posted on a Web site about “Jewish 
power.” The site quoted Neumann saying that “if an effective strategy [to 
help the Palestinians] means encouraging reasonable anti-Semitism or 
reasonable hostility to Jews, I don’t care. If it means encouraging vicious 
racist anti-Semitism, or the destruction of the State of Israel, I still don’t 
care.” CJC regional executive director Bernie Farber wrote to the uni- 
versity president that Neumann’s words had exceeded the bounds of 
“what is considered proper political discourse.” President Bonnie Pat- 
terson issued a joint statement with CJC recognizing that the remarks at- 
tributed to Neumann were “perceived by some as being offensive and 
unacceptable.” Neumann, a Jew, later “repudiated everything attributed 
to me on that site.” 

A new organization created to combat the intimidation of Jews on 
campuses, Solidarity with Jews at Risk, recommended four steps: insis- 
tence that university antiracism policies include opposition to anti- 
Semitism; the institution of rules to guarantee student safety; cessation 
of funding to organizations promoting violence; and the disciplining of 
students convicted of inciting violence. 

At the faculty level, academics and Jewish organizations discussed the 
prospects for establishing a countrywide faculty body committed to peace 
in the Middle East. Such a group, Canadian Professors for Peace in the 
Middle East, existed in the 1970s and 1980s, but disbanded when com- 
munity leadership decided to give other causes higher funding priority. 
Any new organization would require substantial community support to 
get underway. In Montreal, several academics, led by Annette Paquot of 
Université Laval and Jean-Charles Chebat of l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales, organized the Cercle interuniversitaire d’études sur le 
Proche-Orient (Interuniversity Study Circle on the Middle East). Prof. 
Paquot said she hoped it would begin to reverse the “campaign of deni- 
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gration” against Israel “orchestrated by radical groups.” It started by or- 
ganizing lectures by visiting academics, including Israelis. 

Hillel of Greater Toronto held Israelfest 03 in February to celebrate 
Israeli culture and disseminate information about the Jewish state. It 
took place over a two-week period on several campuses in the metropol- 
itan area. In November, author and television personality Irshad Manji, 
a Muslim of Iranian extraction, spoke at York, Toronto, and Ryerson uni- 
versities on the topic “Defending Israel Is Defending Diversity.” She in- 
cluded Israel among those countries that defend Western multicultural 
values, described her visit to Israel, and praised the state for its espousal 
of democracy. Her lectures also provided an opportunity for Muslim- 
Jewish dialogue among students. 

The University of Calgary established the Kahanoff Chair in Israel 
Studies, only the second in Canada. Alan Dowty, a political scientist, was 
appointed to the chair. 


Anti-Semitism and Racism 


The University of Toronto’s Munk Center for International Studies 
sponsored a conference on “Anti-Semitism: The Politicization of Preju- 
dice in the Contemporary World” in February. One speaker, McGill Uni- 
versity sociologist Morton Weinfeld, pointed out that despite the decline 
in conventional manifestations of hostility toward Jews, Jews still felt vul- 
nerable because of the new anti-Israel dimension in public anti-Semitism. 
The increasing number of Muslims living in Canada, he noted, had 
changed the environment, leading to “a growing tie between anti- 
Americanism, anti-Semitism, and anti-Zionism.” Irwin Cotler, speaking 
to a regional CJC plenary in Montreal in June, made similar observations. 
He described a “new, escalating, global, and virulent” strain of anti- 
Semitism, with “Israel as pariah.” 

A national survey conducted in March for the Association of Cana- 
dian Studies found that few Canadians (12 percent) believed that Jews 
projected a “somewhat” or “very” negative image, even though, para- 
doxically, over half (54 percent) viewed anti-Semitism as a “somewhat” 
or “very” serious problem. The data indicated greater concern about 
anti-Semitism in central Canada (Ontario and Quebec) than in the west- 
ern provinces. Another ACS survey, conducted in June, produced evi- 
dence of increasing tolerance for all minority groups, including Jews. 
Thus 88 percent of respondents were comfortable with the idea of a close 
relative marrying a Jew, and 95 percent comfortable with the idea of a 
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Jewish boss or teacher — with similar findings in regard to other minor- 
ity groups. 

The United Church of Canada approved a document on the church’s 
relations with Jews in August. Acknowledging the history of anti- 
Semitism within Christianity, the statement labeled it an affront to the 
gospel of Jesus. Rabbi Dow Marmur called the document a “milestone” . 
in Jewish-Christian relations. 

Jewish community leaders were also pleased with a forthright statement 
issued by the Canadian Council of Churches, representing nine Christ- 
ian denominations, in December. It deciared that “we challenge all 
churches, parishes, congregations and people of goodwill to find ways and 
means to expose and eradicate anti-Semitism within and from Canadian 
society. We must not be silent.” This was the first time there had been such 
a sweeping statement on the subject on behalf of organized Canadian 
Christianity. Prof. David Novak, who taught Jewish studies at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, welcomed the pronounced change in attitude, noting 
that “there’s virtually no anti-Semitism coming from the churches any- 
more. Anti-Semitism today comes from Islamic and leftist circles. When 
push comes to shove, Christians are the best friends Jews have.” 

According to French journalist Elisabeth Schemla, writing in Novem- 
ber in the online journal Proche-Orient.info, anti-Semitism was far from 
eradicated in Quebec. She sharply criticized provincial political leaders 
for tolerating the expression of “quiet anti-Semitism,” singling out the 
media and universities for particular condemnation and identifying anti- 
Israel expressions as thinly disguised anti-Semitism. As an example, 
Schemla noted an editorial that appeared in La Voix de l'Est in Septem- 
ber. The editorialist, Father Jean-Guy Dubuc, tied current Israeli poli- 
cies to alleged Jewish responsibility for the death of Jesus. Schemla also 
noted the rising number of Muslim university students in Canada and 
the role of their leaders in fomenting anti-Semitism. However Elias Levy, 
a writer for the CJN, expressed some skepticism about what he consid- 
ered her sweeping generalizations. 

Karen Mock, executive director of the Canadian Race Relations Foun- 
dation, speaking in March, lamented the fact that people dedicated to 
combating racism did not generally condemn anti-Semitism. Some, she 
observed, “feel intimidated from speaking out for fear of losing their con- 
stituency, or being denounced for speaking out.” 

B’nai Brith Canada’s annual Audit of Anti-Semitic Incidents recorded 
an alarming increase from 459 in 2002 to 584 in 2003. The highest num- 
ber, 400, occurred in Ontario, and another 108 in Quebec. Of the 584 in- 
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cidents, nearly 31 percent were classified as vandalism, about 66 percent 
as harassment, and less than 3 percent involved physical violence. There 
were major spikes of incidents in January and March, presumably asso- 
ciated with the preparation for, and then the launch of, the Iraq war. 
Among the incidents cited were people beaten on their way to or from 
synagogues in Toronto and Montreal on the Sabbath, cemetery vandal- 
ism in Winnipeg and Montreal, destruction of a student sukkah at York 
University, anti-Semitic graffiti sprayed on a Jewish school in Montreal, 
the theft of mezuzot from doorposts of homes in Montreal, and threats 
directed at individuals. Concordia University professor Stephen Schein- 
berg, national chair of BBC’s League of Human Rights, emphasized the 
role of Arabs and Muslims, saying: “We’ve been able to identify 30 prob- 
able Arab perpetrators of anti-Semitic incidents.” He suggested that neg- 
ative predispositions toward Jews were intensified by watching Al-Jazeera 
on satellite television and over the Internet. 

In September, Russian Canadian Info, a Toronto weekly newspaper, 
apologized for publishing an anti-Semitic article by a Ukrainian acade- 
mic, Valery Serduchenko. He had sharply criticized the economic role of 
the “Russian oligarchs,” consistently stressing their Jewishness and using 
terminology that evoked anti-Semitic imagery. 

A number of prosecutions for anti-Semitism and racism took place 
in 2003. Aboriginal leader David Ahenakew was convicted of promot- 
ing hatred through his 2002 diatribe against the Jews (see AJYB 2003, 
pp. 314—15). CJC president Landy praised the decision, noting that “the 
[anti-hate] law was introduced precisely to protect groups identified by 
such characteristics as race, religion and ethnic origin from publicly- 
expressed views that vilify and attack them... .” In July, Bradley Love 
was sentenced to 18 months in jail and three years of probation for will- 
fully promoting hatred. The Ontario resident had sent defamatory letters 
about minorities, including Jews, to public figures. This was the longest 
jail term for such a crime in Canadian history. 

In September, Bell Canada removed a Web site from its Internet ser- 
vice for allegedly exposing Jews to hatred and contempt. The action oc- 
curred after attorney Richard Warman, acting on his own, filed a 
complaint with the Canadian Human Rights Commission (CHRC). In 
another Internet matter, the Consumer Health Organization of Canada 
removed books by anti-Semitic writers Eustace Mullins, David Icke, and 
William Cooper from its Web site in response to a CJC complaint. A third 
Internet case involved a decision by the CHRC to shut down Alberta res- 
ident Fred Kyburz’s Web site, again in response to a complaint from 
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Warman. The site was found to include articles “that openly advocate the 
extermination of the Jewish people.” Kyburz was ordered to pay $30,000 
to Warman and $7,500 to the government as a penalty. 

The well-known anti-Semitic publisher and publicist Ernst Zundel, a 
German who entered Canada in 1958 and became the subject of great 
controversy for his Holocaust-denial activities, voluntarily left the coun- 
try in 2002 for the U.S. However, in February 2003 the U.S. deported him 
back to Canada for overstaying his visa. He then filed a claim for refugee 
status, but was detained by Canada pending possible deportation to Ger- 
many, which had issued a warrant for his arrest for inciting hatred through 
his Web site. Zundel also faced contempt charges in Canada for failing 
to comply with a CHRC order to delete offensive material from the site. 
In April, government officials issued a certificate declaring Zundel a 
threat to national security, which, if upheld in court, would preempt his 
claim to refugee status. Meanwhile, his Web site continued to blame Jews 
for his fate, for the undermining of Canada’s legal system, and for per- 
secuting Germany after World War II. Appearing in Federal Court in 
May, Zundel expressed admiration for Hitler. The case was not yet re- 
solved at the end of the year. 


Holocaust-Related Matters 


In April, Michael Seifert faced an extradition hearing requested by 
Italy, where he had been convicted in absentia for 11 murders he com- 
mitted while serving as an SS guard at a prison camp in 1945. Later, in 
August, Judge Selwyn Romilly of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
found that there was sufficient evidence on seven murder counts involv- 
ing nine victims to extradite him. Among the accusations that Romilly 
accepted were starvation of a prisoner to death, gouging out a prisoner’s 
eyes, and torturing and beating prisoners before killing them. Seifert was 
taken into custody pending extradition. CJC executive vice president 
Jack Silverstone observed “that it’s a very positive step,” as there had not 
been any such extraditions in nearly 20 years. 

Several legal cases designed to denaturalize and then deport Nazi war 
criminals continued in the courts during the year. Helmut Oberlander ap- 
pealed a 2001 cabinet order to strip him of his citizenship as a prelude to 
deportation, but Justice Luc Martineau of Federal Court ruled that there 
could be no judicial review of the order because the cabinet’s actions were 
“neither clearly wrong nor patently unreasonable.” Oberlander served as 
an interpreter for an infamous Nazi death squad responsible for thou- 
sands of murders in Ukraine between 1941 and 1943, a fact he withheld 
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from authorities when immigrating to Canada after the war. But toward 
the end of the year, a new development threatened to unravel the gov- 
ernment’s case. An Ontario judge announced that he was considering 
restoring Oberlander’s citizenship because of alleged conflict of interest 
on the part of two senior cabinet ministers who may have been involved 
in the decision to strip it from him. The Canadian tradition of cabinet 
secrecy made it difficult to sort out the matter. 

The Federal Court also handed down a ruling in the case of Walter 
Obodzinsky in September, finding that he had concealed his collabora- 
tion with the Wehrmacht and had served voluntarily in a Nazi-controlled 
police unit that murdered Jews and other civilians in Belarus. Judge 
Francois Lemieux concluded that “oral and documentary evidence shows 
that the defendant was party to the perpetration of atrocities.” 

Among other war criminals still in Canada years after they were found 
to have entered the country under false pretenses were Vladimir Katriuk, 
Wasyl Odynsky, Jacob Fast, and Michael Baumgartner. Even though the 
courts had acted on their cases, the cabinet had not moved to strip them 
of citizenship as a prelude to deportation. Silverstone said: “It can be 
enormously frustrating. If you look at it cynically, then you can argue that 
these people are making a mockery of the system.” Various appeals, often 
repetitive in content, stretched out the process. Given the ages of the de- 
fendants, it was increasingly unlikely that they would be deported. Still, 
the process denied them what Silverstone called “peace and security” in 
their old age. 

Montreal’s new Holocaust Memorial Center opened in June with a cer- 
emony attended by Quebec premier Jean Charest, future prime minister 
Paul Martin, and Montreal mayor Gerald Tremblay, as well as numerous 
other dignitaries from government and the private sector. Canada’s first 
Holocaust museum, it was built with funds from the federal, provincial, 
and local levels of government, as well as private contributions. The mu- 
seum housed 6,000 items and 3,000 hours of taped testimony. Most of 
the artifacts and photographs were donated by survivors living in Mon- 
treal. Curator Yitzchak Mais said that the institution was “unique among 
Holocaust museums in North America in not presenting Jews as a peo- 
ple who were acted upon, but who responded to what was happening with 
surprising resourcefulness and vitality in order to maintain normal life 
in an abnormal situation.” 

The first annual observance of the government-mandated Raoul Wal- 
lenberg Day was marked with a ceremony in Toronto on January 17. MP 
Irwin Cotler told the gathering that Wallenberg “showed us it is possible 
to confront, resist, and unmask evil, and to overcome it. It’s a call to bear 
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witness.” Relating Wallenberg’s work to contemporary moral challenges, 
Cotler defined his legacy as “the moral and juridical imperative” to ex- 
pose evil. 

MPs from all five parties, led by Richard Margeau of the Bloc Québe- 
cois, sponsored a private member’s bill in the House of Commons that 
created a national Holocaust Memorial Day. It was passed unanimously 
in October and enacted into law in November. The annual observance will 
correspond to the Hebrew date for Yom Hashoah. 

Tadeusz Krepec, who helped shelter Jews on the run from the Gestapo 
in occupied Poland and who later settled in Canada, was named posthu- 
mously as a Righteous Among the Nations by Yad Vashem in Jerusalem. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Demography 


Even though the data from the 2001 Canadian census became fully 
available during 2003, determining the number of Jews in the country was 
far from an easy matter. The census asked both about religion and eth- 
nicity, and since people identified as Jews under one, the other, or both 
categories, the raw data required interpretive analysis. There were 329,995 
Jews by religion, an increase of 3.7 percent from the 1991 figure of 
318,185. As a proportion of the overall population, however, Jews by re- 
ligion were 1.1 percent of all Canadian, down from 1.2 percent ten years 
earlier. Indeed, the Jews’ 3.7-percent growth rate was the smallest in- 
crease for any non-Christian religion. Muslims, in striking contrast, in- 
creased by 121 percent to nearly 580,000, far exceeding the number of 
Jews by religion nationally, and Muslims outnumbered Jews in the major 
cities of Toronto and Montreal as well. 

The tally of Jews by ethnicity showed a total of 348,605, of whom 
186,475 listed only Jewish ethnicity and 162,130 listed Jewish as one of 
multiple ethnicities. Ethnic Jewishness had declined in absolute terms in 
the preceding decade from 369,565, a drop of nearly 5.7 percent. 

Charles Shahar, head of the National Jewish Demographic Study for 
UIA Federations Canada, came up with an overall number of Canadian 
Jews by essentially adding the total of Jews by religion and Jews by eth- 
nicity, but excluding those Jews by ethnicity who professed another reli- 
gion. His analysis produced a national total of 370,520 compared to the 
1991 figure of 356,315, an increase of 4.0 percent. He attributed the 
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modest growth to the high birthrates of the ultra-Orthodox. Shahar’s 
analysis applied locally yielded the following totals for the five largest 
communities (percentage of the total national Jewish population in paren- 
theses): Toronto, 179,100 (48.3); Montreal, 92,970 (25.1); Vancouver, 
22,585 (6.1); Winnipeg, 14,760 (4.0); and Ottawa, 13,450 (3.6). 

York University sociologist Leo Davids, in a CJN article in July, sug- 
gested that Shahar had overstated the Jewish population by including 
people with multiple ethnic identities, one of which was Jewish, and with 
no religion. Davids felt that those in this category had marginal Jewish 
connections, if any. Shahar defended his methodology on the grounds 
that “we would rather be inclusive than exclusive.” Dr. Jack Jedwab of the 
Association of Canadian Studies, examining the data, found that of those 
who identified as ethnically Jewish (either with single or multiple ethnic- 
ity), some 10 percent were Catholic or Protestant, and that nearly 34,000 
Christians listed a Jewish ethnic background. 

With regard to language usage, the number of people claiming Yiddish 
as their mother tongue declined from 21,420 in the 1996 minicensus to 
19,296 in 2001. There was also a decline for Hebrew from just over 13,000 
to about 12,400. Nevertheless, 63,700 people said they could speak He- 
brew, and over 37,000 said they could speak Yiddish. Despite the low 
number of those listing Hebrew as their mother tongue, Israel’s consul 
general in Toronto, Avraham Lev-Louis, estimated that there were 
40,000—50,000 Israelis in Canada, including Russian-born Jews who 
came to Canada from Israel, and children of Israelis born in Canada. He 
claimed that Toronto was now the third largest Israeli community in 
North America, after New York and Los Angeles. Prof. Davids, who an- 
alyzed the census data on birthplace and mother tongue and then in- 
cluded spouses and children, suggested a lower number of Israelis, 
25,000—30,000. 

The Canadian Genealogy Center made public a new database con- 
taining Canadian naturalization records for the period 1915-32. It was 
prepared by the Jewish genealogical societies in Toronto and Montreal, 
which estimated that as many as 40 percent of the 200,000 persons 
listed were Jews. 


Communal Affairs 


Canadian Jewry carried out a significant overhaul of its organizational 
structure so as to improve the effectiveness of its advocacy. The main 
backing for the plan came from UIA Federations Canada (UIAFO), the 
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umbrella group that allocated funds at the national level on behalf of the 
local federations, and an advisory group of influentials called the UIAFC 
emergency cabinet, consisting mainly of high-profile businesspeople. 
Among the cabinet members were Israel Asper, Gerald Schwartz, Larry 
Tannenbaum, Brent Belzberg, Julia Koschitzky, Sylvain Abitbol, Yoine 
Goldstein, Leo Kolber, Steven Cummings, Stephen Reitman, Dennis 
Bennie, Leslie Gales, Heather Reisman, and Ron Stern. 

In October, after a consultant evaluated the work of the existing or- 
ganizations and recommended changes, a new body was organized, the 
Canadian Council for Israel and Jewish Advocacy (CIJA). It was to set 
overall policy, manage the budget of the advocacy organizations, and co- 
ordinate their activities and resources. The Canada-Israel Committee 
(CIC) would cease being an umbrella organization for the major national 
Jewish groups and would instead have an independent board of directors, 
its members selected in their individual capacities. As a result, B’nai Brith 
Canada, the Canadian Jewish Congress, and the Canadian Zionist Fed- 
eration would no longer have a place in the CIC structure. Also, Mon- 
treal would now have two community bodies dealing with Israel-related 
matters: the Quebec-Israel Committee, created by Federation CJA and 
affiliated with the national CIC, and the Canada-Israel Public Affairs 
Committee, Quebec Region, created by B’nai Brith after the old CIC was 
dissolved. 

In announcing the plan, UIAFC said that “the goal of CIJA is to 
strengthen communal relationships with public bodies and provide the 
community [with] coordinated mechanisms for widespread grassroots in- 
volvement on a national scale.” The CIC, CJC, and campus organizations 
were all expected to receive major increases in their budgets to support 
a broader range and greater intensity of activities. Thomas Hecht, a 
member of the outgoing CIC board, contended that “it’s the federations 
who are taking over and the heavy hitters in the federations who will have 
control of advocacy.” Maxyne Finkelstein, executive vice president of 
UIAFC, responded that restructuring was an idea that had been around 
for a long time and that the community supported the changes. “These 
donors have chosen to work through our system and that’s going to [in- 
clude] a variety of inputs,” including their personal connections with 
powerful people. 

The CJC, with its primary focus on domestic issues, stood to lose the 
most. At a regional executive meeting in Montreal in November, there 
were frank expressions of concern about its prospective loss of autonomy 
and subordination to CIJA. While the Congress had been financially de- 
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pendent on UIAFC and its predecessor bodies for many years, it had 
thought of itself as the premier national Jewish political organization. As 
Quebec regional executive chair Dr. Victor Goldbloom said, “It was ab- 
solutely clear that what was once a horizontal relationship between Con- 
gress and the federation structures would now be a vertical one.” 
Nevertheless, when final agreement was reached, CJC president Keith 
Landy announced that there had been “a resolution of issues and we look 
forward to working with them.” He was pleased that Congress would re- 
tain its own governance structure and that it would receive increased 
funding for its domestic advocacy programs. 

Reorganization was also a theme among the Sephardi organizations in 
Quebec. In June, the Communauté Sépharade Unifiée du Québec 
(CSUQ) was created, an amalgam of the major existing institutions — the 
Centre Communautaire Juif, the Communauté Sépharade du Québec, 
and off-campus aspects of Centre Hillel. Ralph Benatar, the first presi- 
dent of the CSUQ, predicted the “beginning of a new era in the history 
of our community.” The new body was charged with furthering Sephardi 
traditions, representing the interests of Sephardim to the broader com- 
munity and governments, dealing with the special needs of its commu- 
nity, providing services to its constituents, and increasing identification 
with the organized community. It was, in effect, a semiautonomous unit 
of the larger Jewish federation. 

In Montreal, the YM-YWHA initiated a community discussion about 
whether to abandon a longstanding policy and open on the Sabbath. 
Some members who were not Sabbath observers contended that Satur- 
day closure made the Y less attractive than commercial health and fit- 
ness clubs. Others felt that cultural and recreational programming would 
be appropriate on the Sabbath, and attract Y members who were not strict 
Sabbath observers. Many noted that other Jewish communities in North 
America had already changed their policies to stay open on Saturday. Op- 
ponents, however, argued that Montreal was a relatively traditional com- 
munity and that its communal institutions had always tried to be 
respectful of religious observance. Eventually, the Y board decided to 
maintain the status quo, explaining in a public statement that it was ac- 
knowledging “the traditions and norms of the Montreal Jewish commu- 
nity including the strong belief that Jewish institutions such as the Y 
should remain closed on Shabbat. This closure was viewed as a very im- 
portant communal symbol, one that should be respected.” 

Rena Rubin of Batshaw Youth and Family Centers raised concern 
about what she described as a crisis in foster care for Jewish children in 
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Montreal. As many as a quarter of the Jewish children needing foster 
homes, she noted, were being placed in a non-Jewish environment because 
of a shortage of Jewish foster parents. 

In April, Israel Asper, the country’s top media executive, announced 
plans to build a Canadian Museum of Human Rights in his hometown 
of Winnipeg. An Asper Foundation executive described the project as 
“the largest human rights museum in the world.” Financial commitments 
to the project include $50 million from the foundation, $30 million from 
the federal government, and $20 million from the Manitoba government. 

The CJN finished second among North American Jewish newspapers 
with circulations over 15,000 for superior editorial writing in 2002, win- 
ning a Rockower Award for Excellence in Jewish Journalism. 


Israel-Related Activity 


Canadian Jews mourned the tragic death of Israeli astronaut Ilan 
Ramon. A solemn assembly was held in February at Montreal’s Bialik — 
High School, cosponsored by the school and CJC’s Quebec region, and 
attended by U.S. consul general Bernadette Allen. Also, a number of 
prominent political and religious leaders attended a memorial service at 
Congregation Machzikei Hadas in Ottawa for all seven astronauts of the 
ill-fated flight. 

The Canada Center, a hockey rink, swimming pool, and recreational 
facility in Metulla, Israel, funded by Canadian Jews, faced a serious fi- 
nancial crisis in January. UJAFC was providing $300,000 for 2002-03, 
but was eager to reduce its obligation to the center, which suffered a de- 
cline in use because of a drop in tourism. 

Canadian Friends of Tel Aviv University raised the funds necessary to 
establish a chair in government named in honor of former prime minis- 
ter Brian Mulroney. 

According to Ha’aretz, 26 percent of Canadian immigrants to Israel 
since 1989 had left the country. This ranked as the highest percentage of 
emigration for any country of origin. 

Canada’s former ambassador to Israel, Norman Spector, harshly crit- 
icized the Jewish community’s advocacy for Israel and urged it to look to 
the U.S. for a better model. He asserted that the organized community 
was “too deferential and afraid” in making the case for Israel to the gov- 
ernment and the media. “When the kid glove approach does not work, 
you need to bring out the cannons,” he said. Speaking at a Montreal syn- 
agogue in February, Spector berated the community for not taking on the 
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CBC, suggesting that his own attack on the network (see above, p. 239) 
was in part prompted by community inaction. He also lamented a lack 
of coordination among the organizations on Israel matters and urged 
leaders to learn how to “better frame the issues in Canadian terms.” He 
identified a “frightening” degree of anti-Americanism in Canada that, be- 
cause of Israel’s close relationship to the U.S., complicated advocacy for 
Israel. 

In March, the emergency cabinet working with UIAFC allocated an 
extra $1.5 million to Jewish campus programs and for missions to Israel. 
In July, the CIC met to develop a comprehensive strategy to improve Is- 
rael’s image in Canada. Policy makers were concerned about the results 
of a public opinion poll indicating that most Canadians did not perceive 
Israel as a sister democracy. 

In November, the Chabad Lubavitch Center in the Toronto suburb of 
Thornhill hosted a memorial service for Rabbi Meir Kahane. Rabbi 
Moshe Stern of Shaarei Tefillah Congregation praised Kahane for his 
“great vision and prophetic insight,” adding that “in a loose sense he can 
be compared to Moshe Rabbeinu.” A crowd of protesters, approximately 
equal in numbers to the audience, congregated outside the synagogue. 


Religion 


The issue of same-sex marriage, which court decisions placed on the 
national political agenda (see above, pp. 234—35), was a matter of great 
concern to the Orthodox community, and its leaders urged government 
officials to maintain the traditional definition of marriage. 

Conservative synagogues faced a number of high-profile issues. In a 
CJN article addressing some of the implications of intermarriage, Rabbi 
Steven Saltzman of Adath Israel Congregation in Toronto addressed the 
problem of maintaining traditional standards in the face of pressure for 
inclusiveness. Arguing that mixed-religion couples lacked an uncondi- 
tional commitment to Judaism and had a tendency to slide in the direc- 
tion of increasing Christian observance, Saltzman argued that it was 
essential, for the sake of the Jewish future, to avoid tampering “with the 
boundary between Jew and gentile.” Therefore he favored denying “mem- 
bership in our congregations to mixed-married couples including the 
Jewish spouse,” while promoting conversions as strongly as possible. Pre- 
dictably, his article provoked several letters to the.editor, most of them 
opposing his “exclusivist” stand and arguing the need to bring the non- 
Jewish spouse closer to Judaism. 
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Other issues facing Conservative synagogues involved the role of 
women. Beth Tikvah Synagogue in Toronto hosted a panel discussion in 
February on whether women might serve as witnesses, especially in con- 
nection with divorce proceedings, Rabbi Susan Grossman expressed sup- 
port, while Rabbi Herbert Mandl, fearing that the documents signed by 
such witnesses would not be accepted by Orthodox authorities, had reser- 
vations. Another forum at the same congregation in April focused on 
“The Changing Role of Women in Synagogue Ritual.” Rabbi Philip 
Schein discussed his reasons for allowing women to be called up to and 
read from the Torah at his synagogue, Beth David B’nai Israel-Beth Am 
Congregation. 

Conservative synagogues in Toronto were traditional rather than egal- 
itarian in their practices, not having undergone the changes that trans- 
formed the Conservative movement in the U.S. As a result, they had 
problems recruiting rabbis from the Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York City, whose candidates preferred to minister to egalitarian congre- 
gations. Another factor making it hard to find rabbis was that the Toronto 
congregations tended to have large memberships — among the largest in 
the worldwide Conservative movement— a responsibility that many po- 
tential candidates were reluctant to take on. 

The membership of Beth Shalom Synagogue in Ottawa decided in 
April to allow mixed seating and women to read haftarot (the prophetic 
readings recited on the Sabbath). By a 70-percent majority, the congre- 
gation also decided to terminate its affiliation with the Union of Ortho- 
dox Jewish Congregations of America (OU). President Jack Shapiro 
hoped that the change would attract young families and a greater diver- 
sity of members. However Ian Sandinsky, a past president, said that he 
and others could no longer participate in the services. About 50 members 
left and set up their own minyan in accordance with Orthodox ritual. 

In Montreal there was a minor controversy involving the Vaad Ha’ir, 
the body of Orthodox rabbis in charge of kosher certification. Several 
congregational rabbis questioned a policy barring butchers under the 
Vaad’s supervision from providing imported kosher fresh meat and poul- 
try. The executive director, Rabbi Saul Emanuel, defended the policy by 
citing historical precedent and the need to protect the integrity of the su- 
pervision process. 

The Vancouver Jewish community erected its first eruvy during the sum- 
mer, enabling observant Jews to carry on the Sabbath. 

The Society for Humanistic Judaism held its biennial conference in 
Toronto in May. 
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Education 


In June, the provincial legislature of Ontario passed the Equity in Ed- 
ucation Tax Credit law by 51-36. Only one Liberal, Monte Kwinter, joined 
the governing Conservatives in voting in favor. Jewish day-school parents 
welcomed the law, which provided a credit of $1,400 per child in private 
school in 2003, with scheduled increases of $700 per year until the max- 
imum of $3,500 would be reached in 2006. After years of striving for 
equality with the Catholic schools, which were publicly supported, this 
law was the first real relief for Jewish day-school parents. Unfortunately 
for them, the Liberal government elected in the fall repealed the law in 
December, and, moreover, the repeal was retroactive to the beginning of 
2003, effectively taking back money that parents thought was already 
theirs. Jewish organizations reacted angrily, especially about the provision 
for retroactivity. CJC termed the action “most unfair and mean-spirited,” 
and the Ontario Association of Jewish Day Schools contended that the 
repeal “creates significant financial hardship for parents.” 

Another financial issue in the Toronto day schools was an unantici- 
pated 12.5-percent tuition hike by the Associated Hebrew Schools, the 
largest in the system. Some 300 parents met with administrators in May 
to protest. School officials claimed that they were trying to avert a $1.3- 
million deficit by raising tuition from $7,950 to $9,000. They blamed de- 
clining enrollment for the drop in revenue and urged the parents to 
pressure UIA Federation for more aid. In June, the newly formed Jewish 
Schools Parents Association urged parents to resist fee increases through 
civil disobedience. In addition to Associated, the United Synagogue Day 
School, the Leo Baeck Day School, and Eitz Chaim all announced in- 
creases in the range of 6—12 percent. Some in the new parents associa- 
tion argued that higher tuition would induce parents to remove their 
children from the schools, and therefore urged a tuition freeze, to be fol- 
lowed by a reduction at some later date. Wayne Levin, one of the founders 
of the new association, went so far as to call for the withholding of tu- 
ition payments. Later in June, UIA Federation added $1 million to the 
education budget for the day schools. 

A labor dispute in the Montreal day schools in April resulted in three 
days of “work to rule” tactics by the teachers’ union before management 
obtained an injunction against the practice. After mediation, the under- 
lying dispute was resolved through an “entente” to extend through the 
remainder of the school year. Three large day-school systems were af- 
fected. 
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Akiva Academy in Calgary faced a financial crisis because of sharply 
declining enrollments, down about 50 percent from the mid-1990s. The 
Israel Koschitzky Family Foundation bailed out the school, providing it 
money to buy the building it had been renting from the city. 


Community and Intergroup Relations 


CJC launched an initiative to get Jews more involved in national pol- 
itics. The program, called Civic Engagement and the Jewish Community, 
aimed at encouraging Jews to be more active in many of the routine, often 
behind-the-scenes, aspects of the political process, such as fostering closer 
ties with members of Parliament who represented their neighborhoods. 

The Canadian Jewish Congress and the Islamic Council of Imams- 
Canada joined forces to urge the Senate to amend a bill on cruelty to an- 
imals so as specifically to exempt kosher and halal slaughtering. 

In April, an interfaith panel discussion was held at Beth Emeth Bais 
Yehuda Synagogue in Toronto. Rabbi Martin Berman, Rev. Damian 
MacPherson, and Imam Abdul Hai Patel discussed sacred texts, inter- 
marriage, and gender roles. 

A new pro-Israel interfaith group, The Forum, began holding briefings 
across the country in October. It also planned to send missions to Israel 
and monitor the media’s Middle East coverage. Backers included the 
CIC, the Christian-Jewish Dialogue of Toronto, and Canadians Against 
Anti-Semitism. Among the 54 members were Jewish, mainline Christian, 
and evangelical groups. 

In the aftermath of the David Ahenakew incident in 2002, when the 
Aboriginal leader expressed anti-Semitic sentiments (see AJYB 2003, 
pp. 314-15), leaders of CJC and BBC met two of their Aboriginal coun- 
terparts, Matthew Coon Come and Perry Bellegarde, both of the As- 
sembly of First Nations. The presidents of the two Jewish groups, Keith 
Landy and Rochelle Wilner, invited Coon Come and Bellegarde to visit 
Israel with them, and accepted reciprocal invitations to visit the First Na- 
tions. The leaders discussed the Ahenakew affair and reaffirmed their op- 
position to racism in any form, with Bellegarde stressing that racist 
statements “from one of our own cannot be tolerated or accepted.” 

Jews for Jesus launched an aggressive conversion campaign in Toronto 
in September called “Behold Your God.” Countering it was the anti- 
missionary group Jews for Judaism, whose volunteers handed out leaflets 
and confronted the missionaries directly. Some of the latter complained 
about harassment to the police. Another Jewish response was to have rab- 
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bis preach on the subject on a Sabbath in early September, followed by a 
large rally the next day. BBC also launched a “Proud to Be Jewish” cam- 
paign to neutralize the missionaries. 

The Federal Court of Appeal held in June that Chosen People Min- 
istries was not entitled to use a menorah as a legally protected trademark 
in its advertising. The court dismissed an appeal of a 2002 decision, in a 
case brought by CJC, that the menorah was a “distinctly Jewish symbol” 
(see AJYB 2003, p. 328). 

Federation CJA received about $1 million annually from Centraide, a 
Montreal citywide joint fundraising campaign, and was exempt from the 
usual requirement that beneficiaries not conduct separate drives. In No- 
vember, Le Devoir published a story about the relationship, questioning 
the justice of diverting funds that might otherwise go to more deserving 
beneficiaries, especially since Federation CJA raised over $40 million 
each year on its own. Sylvain Abitbol, president of Federation CJA, la- 
beled the story unfair and misleading, and defended the arrangement, 
pointing out that Jews contributed more than $1 million to Centraide. The 
president of Centraide echoed many of Abitbol’s arguments in a letter 
to the newspaper and a published statement that praised “the coopera- 
tive relationship” between the two organizations. 

For over 20 years, Tov Travel had provided direct bus service between 
Hassidic neighborhoods in Montreal and Brooklyn. The schedule was an 
overnight trip in each direction, six nights a week. But in January, Grey- 
hound and Adirondack Transit, two large bus companies that traveled the 
Montreal-New York route, filed a complaint with the Quebec Transport 
Commission challenging the legality of the Hassidic bus on the grounds 
that it had no commercial license. Complicating the controversy, the bor- 
ough of Outremont, where the Hassidic bus picked up passengers at 
three locations, adopted a bylaw in May sharply restricting commercial 
bus traffic. This was reportedly in response to complaints from neighbors 
about the disruptions caused by people coming and going in areas not 
designed to be bus stops. Attorney Jordan Charness, representing the 
Hassidic bus operation, contended that the bylaw was unconstitutional 
because it targeted a specific religious community. In June, Adirondack 
initiated its own service from the downtown Montreal terminal to Bor- 
ough Park in Brooklyn. 

IDF veteran Daniel Weiz, who had been extradited from Israel to face 
second-degree murder charges in Toronto, was acquitted in October. He 
then announced his intention to sue the two lead detectives in the case 
for malicious prosecution and negligence. He claimed that the only two 
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witnesses against him in the brutal 1999 killing of 15-year-old Russian 
Jewish immigrant Matti Baranovski were unreliable and tried to frame 
him, and that the police believed them and misled prosecutors in Israel 
in connection with his extradition (see AJYB 2001, p. 270). Weiz’s two 
codefendants, Meir Mariani and William Cochrane, were both convicted 
of manslaughter and sentenced to ten years in prison. 

Superior Court justice Israel Mass ruled in Montreal that a Jewish man 
who withheld a Jewish divorce from his wife for 15 years after their civil 
divorce had to pay her $47,500 in damages because she had been unable 
to remarry and have children during that period. The judge found that 
the man had breached a civil obligation, but awarded damages far below 
the $1.35 million requested. The identities of the parties were kept con- 
fidential. This was the first such decision in a Quebec court, and advo- 
cates of the rights of agunot hailed the decision. 


Culture 


Jason Sherman’s play, Remnants, opened in Toronto in September, 
based on the biblical story of Joseph but adapted to prewar Poland and, 
later, Canada. Stephen Shecter appeared in his own one-man show, There 
Was Darkness on the Face of the Earth, in August at Montreal’s Saidye 
Bronfman Center. Using humor, Shecter drew implicit comparisons be- 
tween the challenges faced by biblical personalities and contemporary 
people. Théatre Juif Francophone presented a new Judeo-Moroccan 
adaptation of Peter Shaffer’s Black Comedy by Bob Oré Abitbol. Enti- 
tled En Plein dans le noir, the story about the Jewish clothing industry in 
Montreal was performed during May. Phil Pivnick’s play Purpose opened 
in Toronto in July. 

Martin Himel produced a documentary, Confrontation at Concordia, 
about the events at the Montreal university in September 2001. Speak- 
ing at Toronto’s Ryerson University in November on “Anti-Semitism and 
Anti-Israel in the Media: A Journalist’s Perspective,” he expressed the fear 
that Jews are too “insecure, timid, and self-conscious” in the face of the 
new anti-Semitism. 

A film by Harry Rasky, Nobody Swings on Sunday, premiered on CBC 
television in September, recounting the Jewish experience in very Protes- 
tant Toronto between 1930 and 1950. Alan Handel’s Singing in the Shad- 
ows: The Children of Rock Royalty, also appeared on CBC television in 
September. Simcha Jacobovici made a new TV documentary, James, 
Brother of Jesus. A documentary by Igal Hecht and Ron Furman, Y.L.D. 
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(Yehudeem in the Diaspora), had its premiere at the Toronto Jewish Film 
Festival. It addressed the tension between Canadian Jews and Israeli-born 
Jews during the most recent wave of violence between Israel and the 
Palestinians. Hecht and Furman also made three other films: Protest, 
about clashes between pro- and anti-Israel demonstrators at York Uni- 
versity; Parted, the story of two separated brothers and a geographically 
divided family; and The Chosen People, about messianic Judaism. A noted 
poet was profiled in A Red Carpet for the Sun: The Life of Irving Layton, 
which had its premiere at the National Film Board in Montreal in May. 
Donald Winkler produced the film. 

There were a number of cultural events concerning the Holocaust. 
“Memories and Testimonies— Experiencing Discrimination and Dis- 
placement” was an exhibit at the Justina M. Barnicke Gallery in Toronto 
in February. Displaying works of several artists who left Europe after the 
war, it contrasted the Holocaust’s impact on its victims and on their de- 
scendants. Oratoria Terezin by Ruth Fazal, based on 14 poems written by 
children at that concentration camp, premiered in Toronto in November, 
with tours of Europe and Israel also planned. In December there was a 
three-day festival of Holocaust-related music in Toronto, including lec- 
tures by writers and scholars, in addition to the musical performances by 
artists from the Royal Conservatory of Music and students of the Glenn 
Gould Music School. 

A Hungarian play, Soap Opera, had its North American premiere at 
Montreal’s Monument National in September. In it, playwright Gyorgy 
Spiro examined the effect of the Holocaust on subsequent generations 
and questioned the ethics of reparations. The film Babij Jar had its North 
American premiere at the Montreal World Film Festival in August. Artur 
Brauner’s film recounted the true story of two families in Kiev at the time 
of the German invasion, and culminated in the massacre at Babi Yar. 
Prisoner of Paradise, a Canadian documentary by Malcolm Clarke and 
Stuart Sender, was nominated for an Academy Award. It profiled Kurt 
Gerron, a German Jew who was a celebrated actor and director during 
the Weimar period. Gerron was forced to make a documentary about 
Theresienstadt for the Nazis before being gassed in Auschwitz. In April, 
the History Channel screened David Kaufman’s From Despair to Defi- 
ance: The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, after it premiered in Montreal. 

TV Ontario screened two films of Jewish interest: Saul Bak: Painter of 
Questions, showing how Bak’s art was influenced by his Holocaust expe- 
riences, and Wailing Walls, comparing Jerusalem and Belfast. Vision TV 
inaugurated a new series in January, Jewish Sparks. The weekly show 
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stressed a celebratory approach to Jewish life, culture, traditions, and 
practices, with an Orthodox orientation. 

Undying Love—a film about love relationships between Holocaust 
survivors—directed by Helene Klodawsky and produced by Ina Fich- 
man, won the Gemini Award in October for the best historical docu- 
mentary of the year. 

Bryan Hofbauer produced The Event, a film about the apparent sui- 
cide death of a young Jewish gay man. It was first screened in January at 
the Sundance Film Festival. Anita Doron’s short film Not a Fish Story 
was shown at the Toronto International Film Festival in September. Pre- 
miering at that festival was Garth Drabinsky’s feature film, The Gospel 
of John, a word-for-word rendition of the Gospel text that focused on re- 
ligious disputes among the Jews of the time and depicted the Jewish au- 
thorities urging the Romans to execute Jesus. Toronto educator Paul 
Shaviv, writing in the C/N in November, found the film to be visually dis- 
turbing. Several Israeli and European films on Jewish themes were also 
featured at that festival. Four Israeli films were exhibited at the Montreal 
World Film Festival in August. Ilan Saragosti’s A Match Made in Seven 
was shown in May at the Toronto Jewish Film Festival, the second largest 
such festival in North America. Jewish film festivals were also held in 
Montreal, Hamilton, and Halifax. 

Gary Beitel produced Vive le Québec Anglé for Quebec public televi- 
sion. The purpose of the film, in Beitel’s words, was “to explain Anglo 
culture to Quebec.” A number of those interviewed for the film spoke of 
the role Jews played in the development of English-language culture in 
the predominantly French province. 

In a rare event, Montreal’s Museum of Archaeology and History and 
the Ottawa area’s Canadian Museum of Civilization mounted a joint ex- 
hibition of fragments of the Dead Sea Scrolls brought to Canada from 
the Shrine of the Book in Jerusalem. One of the fragments had never been 
seen before in public, and another had never left Israel. They were part 
of a larger exhibit entitled “Archeology and the Bible: From King David 
to the Dead Sea Scrolls,” which focused on the history of ancient Israel 
and the Jewish people, and featured artifacts and documents covering 
more than 1,000 years of Jewish history. The response from the general 
community was very positive, and attendance grew steadily during the ex- 
hibit’s more than eight months in Canada. 

In Montreal, the Institut de la Culture Sépharade held an interna- 
tional conference on Sephardi identity and its relationship to modernity 
during May. Some of the themes covered were the historical, social, cul- 
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tural, and religious dimensions of Sephardi life in North Africa, Europe, 
and North America. A symposium was held at the University of Toronto 
in October on the theme “Soviet and Kosher: A Century of Jewish Cul- 
ture in Russia.” In addition to scholarly lectures, it included several mu- 
sical events. A new educational and cultural center opened in April at 
Congregation Emanu-E] in Victoria. 


Publications 


Senator Leo Kolber was at the nexus between Jewish community life 
and Canadian politics for decades. As a key adviser to the late Samuel 
Bronfman and his family, Kolber had an insider’s view of all the great is- 
sues of his time. His memoir, Leo: A Life, with coauthor L. Ian Mac- 
Donald, illuminated many historic events. 

Norman Spector collected a number of his newspaper columns writ- 
ten between 1995 and 2002 in Chronicle of a War Foretold: How Mideast 
Peace Became America’s Fight. His experience as Canada’s ambassador 
to Israel and the Palestinian Authority prepared him well for analyzing 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Joel Yanofsky’s biography Mordecai and Me. An Appreciation of a 
Kind, reflected his fascination— bordering on the obsessive —with the 
late writer Mordecai Richler. While the underlying theme was the author’s 
relationship to the “idea” of Richler, he also provided ample analysis of 
the novelist’s work and its impact on the Montreal Jewish community. 

Martin Kramer’s Complicity: Terrorism in the News was a stinging in- 
dictment of the media’s treatment of Israel and the terrorism that it faces. 
Studying depictions of terrorism in 24 newspapers on three continents, 
he found that only two of the papers, one in Canada and one in Israel, 
accorded sufficient weight to the Islamic terrorist threat. He singled out 
the Toronto Star for his harshest criticism. 

Louis Applebaum: A Passion for Culture, by Walter Pitman, traced the 
life of a remarkable man who was instrumental in establishing and de- 
veloping key Canadian cultural institutions. Other works on Canada and 
Canadian Jewry included Different Horizons, Joseph L Applebaum’s per- 
sonal memoir; The Holocaust, Israel, and Canadian Protestant Churches 
by Haim Genizi; While Canada Slept: How We Lost Our Place in the 
World by Andrew Cohen; The Tailor’s Daughter, a collection of histori- 
cal articles by Miriam Chinsky; Esther, A Jewish Odyssey: A History of 
the Jews in Quebec by Pierre Lasry; The Dark Side: The Personal Price of 
a Political Life by Steve Paikin; Mannie Stein’s memoir Mindful of the 
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Miracle; Marcia Schnoor’s Transitions: Dealing with the Illness, Caregiv- 
ing, and Death of My Husband; and Justice Defiled: Parents, Potheads, 
Serial Killers and Lawyers by Alan Young. 

Elaine Kalman Naves told the story of her family, from Hungary to 
Auschwitz and back to Hungary, then to Britain and finally Canada, in 
Shoshanna’s Story: A Mother, A Daughter and the Shadows of History. 
Sol Littman’s book, Pure Soldiers or Sinister Legion: The Ukrainian 14th 
Waffen-SS Division, reopened the question of Nazi war criminals in 
Canada. Littman claimed that Britain foisted on Canada some 2,000 vet- 
erans of a unit that was suspected of war crimes, and challenged the 1986 
finding of the Deschenes Commission that exonerated the division. Af- 
terimage, by Norman Ravvin and Loren Lerner, examined the Holocaust 
in the work of Canadian artists. The story of two Toronto victims of the 
Holocaust was told in A Good Man by Cynthia Holz. Régine Robin ex- 
amined the duty to remember the Holocaust in La Mémoire saturnée. 
Image and Remembrance, edited by Shelley Hornstein and Florence Ja- 
cobowitz, looked at how the Holocaust is represented in monuments, 
memorials, films, and other artistic media. 

Michael Brown and Sara R. Horowitz edited Encounter with Aharon 
Appelfeld, containing an interview with the great Israeli writer as well as 
critical essays about his work. Cheryl Tallan, Emily Taitz, and Sondra 
Henry wrote The Jewish Publication Society Guide to Jewish Women, 600 
BCE-1900 CE. In The Trouble with Islam: A Wake-Up Call for Honesty 
and Change, Irshad Manji devoted considerable attention to the problem 
of anti-Semitism, which she first encountered from her fellow students 
at a Muslim school in British Columbia. She sharply criticized “too many 
Arab Muslim intellectuals, journalists and politicians” for continuing to 
propagate such anti-Semitic canards as the blood libel. Henry Abramson 
examined Jews and Ukrainians between 1917 and 1920 in A Prayer for 
the Government. In Spoken Here: Travel Among Threatened Languages, 
Mark Abley devoted a chapter to Yiddish, relying extensively on his ex- 
periences among Yiddish speakers in Montreal. Rabbi Jacky Toledano’s 
Les 39 travaux interdits du Chabbat discussed the Halakhah regarding 
types of work prohibited on the Sabbath. The Lord Is My Shepherd— 
Why Do I Still Want? by Paul Plotkin linked traditional psalms to con- 
temporary issues. Joe King’s The Jewish Contribution to the Modern World 
profiled 350 leading Jews. 

Works of fiction included Lola By Night by Norman Ravvin; In the 
Presence of Mine Enemies by Harry Turtledove; Madame Proust and 
the Kosher Kitchen by Kate Taylor; Children of Paper by Martha Blum; 
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The Ability to Forget by Norman Levine; Your Mouth Is Lovely by Nancy 
Richler; The Five Books of Moses Levinsky by Karen X. Tulchinsky; Ten 
Thousand Lovers by Edeet Ravel; The Unlikely Victims: A Gabe Ger- 
showitz Mystery by Alvin Abram; The Second Catastrophe by Howard 
Rotberg; My Husband Bar Kokhba by Andrew Sanders; To Die in Spring 
by Sylvia Maultash Warsh; and Jerusalem: Snapshots from a Distance by 
Esther Dagan. Books of poetry included Dem Netzach Antkegn (Toward 
Eternity) by Simcha Simchovitch, and Elephant Street by Ron Charash. 


Personalia 


Several members of the community were named to the Order of 
Canada: Harry Halton, Betty Goodwin, and Heather Munroe-Blum as 
officers, and Boris Levine as a member. Dora Wasserman was honored 
as a chevalier of the Ordre national du Québec, Ethel Stark became a 
grand officier, and Melvin Charney an officier. 

Two new consuls general of Israel were appointed — Ya’acov Brosh in 
Toronto and Marc Attali in Montreal. Abraham Assayag became deputy 
minister of citizenship and immigration in Quebec, while Patricia Rimok 
was appointed president of the Conseil des rélations interculturelles du 
Québec. 

Judge Rosalie Abella of the Ontario Court of Appeal was cowinner of 
the Justice Prize of the Peter Gruber Foundation for her contribution to 
breaking “barriers limiting women’s participation in the legal system.” 
Betty Goodwin won a Governor-General’s Award in Visual and Media 
Arts for her lifetime of accomplishment in a variety of artistic media; the 
citation described her as “a dominant figure in Canadian art for the past 
35 years.” Playwright Daniel Goldfarb won the Canadian Authors’ As- 
sociation Carol Bolt Award for Drama for his play Adam Baum and the 
Jew Movie. Simon Rabinovitch was named a Rhodes Scholar. Jaime Ba- 
nabu received a Grinspoon Steinhardt Award for Excellence in Jewish Ed- 
ucation. 

Elaine Kalman Naves received the Quebec Writers Federation’s Mavis 
Gallant Prize for Nonfiction for Shoshanna’s Story. Winners of Genie 
Awards for Canadian films included producer Robert Lantos for Ararat, 
and directors Bernard Zuckerman for Savage Messiah and David Cro- 
nenberg for Spider. Canadian Jewish Book Awards went to Nancy Rich- 
ler, Henry Aubin, Theresa and Albert Moritz, Karen Levine, Vivian J. 
Kaplan, James A. Diamond, Adrienne Kertzer, N.N. Shneidman, Joil 
Alpern, Pierre Anctil, and Ron Charash. Prof. Janice Gross Stein re- 
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ceived Na’amat’s Woman of the Year Award. MP Irwin Cotler was rec- 
ognized with the Plaut Humanitarian Award for his outstanding contri- 
bution to the community and to the cause of human rights. 

Appointments within the community included Hershell Ezrin as CEO 
of the new Canadian Council for Israel and Jewish Advocacy; Ted Sokol- 
sky as president of UIA Federation in Toronto; Moise Anselem as pres- 
ident of the Canadian Sephardi Federation; Sylvain Abitbol as president 
of Federation CJA in Montreal; Robert Eli Rubinstein as president of 
Canadian Friends of Yeshiva University; and Adam Fuerstenberg as di- 
rector of the Toronto Holocaust Center. 

Members of the community who died this year included community 
leader and philanthropist Arthur Diamond, in January, aged 80; Eli 
Borowski, scholar, collector, and founder of Jerusalem’s Bible Lands 
Museum, in January, aged 89; businessman Harvey Webber, in January, 
aged 88; Israeli sociologist and fighter for women’s rights Dafna Gewurz 
Izraeli, in February, aged 65; multifaceted community leader Joseph AlI- 
loul, in February, aged 59; philanthropist, businessman, and community 
leader Ed Vickar, in February, aged 87; academic thoracic oncologist 
Robert Ginsberg, in March, aged 62; Rabbi Shlomo Zalman Domb, pi- 
oneer of the Thornhill community, in March, aged 50; lawyer and news- 
paper columnist Fred Catzman, in March, aged 96; Dennis Urstein, a 
Holocaust survivor and former Sonderkommando at Auschwitz-Birkenau 
who testified at war-crimes trials in Germany and Canada, in April, aged 
79; Lt. Daniel Mandel, IDF soldier killed in an antiterrorist operation 
in Nablus, in April, aged 24; Rabbi Shmuel Stroli, founder of a landmark 
restaurant, in May, aged 84; community agency executive Eva Landa, in 
June, aged 61; spiritual leader, scholar, and teacher Rabbi Israel Silver- 
man, in June, aged 74; former partisan fighter, businessman, and phil- 
anthropist Leon Kahn, in June, aged 78; master storyteller Alec Gelcer, 
in July, aged 66; pop composer Adam Gutman, in August, aged 85; busi- 
nessman and community leader Isadore Black, in August, aged 88; com- 
munity and arts leader Jordan Livingston, in August, aged 76; sculptor, 
artist, writer, and Talmud scholar Ernest Raab, in August, aged 77; 
renowned philosopher, Jewish thinker, and moral voice Prof. Emil Fack- 
enheim, in September (in Israel since 1984), aged 87; author Elizabeth 
Plaut, in September, aged 93; Murray Segal, a leader in the effort to ob- 
tain education funding for Jewish schools from the Ontario government, 
in September, aged 63; educator, administrator, and Zionist leader Zave 
Ettinger, in September, aged 74; community education leader Sydney 
Shapiro, in September, aged 77; architect and municipal politician Charles 
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Aspler, in September, aged 86; media entrepreneur, philanthropist, and 
senior national community leader Israel Asper, in October, aged 71; can- 
cer researcher Dr. Lyonel Israels, in October, aged 77; author and Yid- 
dishist Rabbi Gershon Winer, in October, aged 81; renowned Yiddish 
author and winner of the Manger Prize Yehuda Elberg, in October, aged 
91; pediatrician and Judaica collector Dr. Fred Weinberg, in November, 
aged 84; Dora Wasserman, director and the driving force behind Mon- 
treal’s Yiddish Theater, in December, aged 84; real-estate developer and 
philanthropist Joseph Berman, in December, aged 81; scholar and com- 
munity official Samuel Soifer, in December, aged 83; and writer, educa- 
tor, and Yiddishist Shifre Shtern Krishtalka, in December, aged 84. 


HAROLD M. WALLER 


Brazil 
National Affairs 


cl pene YEAR MARKED THE FIRST Of Luis Inacio Lula da Silva’s 
presidency. Although his party, the Workers’ Party (PT) had been estab- 
lished as a political voice of the trade unions in opposition to Brazil’s mil- 
itary dictatorship (1964-84), after the return to democracy the PT 
attracted supporters from the entire range of Brazilian society. Although 
often portrayed as a socialist, President Lula surprised many interna- 
tional and Brazilian observers by acting as a social democrat and con- 
tinuing many of his predecessor’s neoliberal economic policies, even 
negotiating a $14.8-billion agreement with the International Monetary 
Fund. 

To be sure, Lula continued to work in a socially conscious direction. 
During the World Social Forum of 2003, a gathering of antiglobaliza- 
tion activists from many countries that has been held in Brazil for a num- 
ber of years, President Lula supported the position of the UN and many 
European countries by stating: “Just as a new social contract is needed 
in Brazil, a global pact is needed to reduce the distance between rich coun- 
tries and poor countries. ... Rich countries need to distribute the planet’s 
wealth.” Over the course of the year, however, the new president faced 
greater opposition from the left wing of his own party a from the busi- 
ness community. 

President Lula achieved considerable success in the international 
sphere. He traveled extensively —visiting 28 nations—and established 
good relations with a range of leaders from U.S. president George W. 
Bush to Venezuelan president Hugo Chavez. When a row erupted between 
the U.S. and Brazil over new fingerprinting policies for visitors, enacted 
initially by the former and then matched in a retaliatory move by the lat- 
ter, the personal rapport between the two presidents eased what could 
have been an extremely tense issue. 

The year ended on a high economic note in Brazil with the Brazilian 
BOVESPA stock market rising rapidly on the heels of a record amount 
of foreign investment. During the first 12 months of President Lula’s 
term, Brazil’s credit-risk index dropped by 70 percent to its lowest level 
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since late 1997. Although Brazil continued to be ranked as a “B*” inter- 
national credit risk, the country’s foreign reserves were near 50 billion 
U.S. dollars and rising, because of the strength of the real (the Brazilian 
currency) against the dollar. GDP growth in 2003 appears to have been 
low (perhaps 0.1 percent), in large part because of weakness in industrial 
expansion, especially automobile sales. Inflation was estimated at less 
than 10 percent for the year. 

President Lula’s main goals for 2004 were job creation and construc- 
tion of low-cost, “popular” housing projects, which, along with sanita- 
tion construction, was expected to create many new jobs. He also argued 
for an ambitious expansion of the export economy, looking for an in- 
crease from $23 billion in 2003 to $80 billion in 2004. In the agricultural 
sector, Lula hoped for an increase in grain production of approximately 
6 percent. Of great interest to the business community was the president’s 
pledge to lower both the cost of credit and the taxes on machines and 
equipment, both policies aimed at stimulating production. There was 
also considerable speculation about the nationwide municipal elections 
due in 2004, as half the mayors of Brazil’s state capital cities were ineli- 
gible to run because of the two-term election limit. 

According to the most recent census, completed in 2000, Brazil had a 
population of slightly less than 170 million, with approximately 80 per- 
cent of the population living in urban areas. Although notions of racial 
identity differed significantly from those in the U.S., Brazil was clearly 
multiethnic and multicultural, possessing the largest populations of 
African and Japanese descent of any country in the world. Many Brazil- 
ians were of European and Middle Eastern background, and in recent 
years the country attracted significant immigration from Korea and 
China, as well as large numbers of Palestinians. In addition, Brazil 
counted among its inhabitants more than 750,000 people who defined 
themselves as “indigenous.” 

The common description of Brazil as the world’s largest Catholic coun- 
try was somewhat misleading. Many who self-identified as Catholic ac- 
tually practiced syncretistic Afro-Catholic religions. In addition, the 
Protestant population was growing rapidly, reaching over 26 million; in 
some cities there were more non-Catholic Christians than Catholics. 
Other religions represented in the census in large numbers—concentrated 
in specific parts of the country—were Buddhism and the so-called New 
Japanese Religions (centering in Sao Paulo and numbering some 
370,000); Judaism (concentrated in Brazil’s largest cities and numbering 
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about 86,000); and Islam (in southern Brazil and numbering some 
27,000). Leaders of most of the religious communities believed that the 
census significantly undercounted members of their faiths. 


Israel and the Middle East 


Brazil has taken a “middle road” position in regard to the Middle East. 
The Brazilian government in 2002 strongly supported all UN Security 
Council resolutions on the subject, including the one calling for an end, 
as soon as possible, to Israel’s occupation of Palestinian territories. The 
Brazilian government also supported the peaceful creation of a democ- 
ratic State of Palestine, based on the Beirut Declaration by the League 
of Arab States and the proposals formulated by the “Quartet” (the US., 
the European Union, Russia, and the UN secretary general). Brazil was 
a member of the “Rio Group,” which had consistently called for an im- 
mediate cessation of all acts of terrorism, provocation, incitement, and 
destruction in the Middle East. President Lula, in his inaugural address, 
mentioned specifically that the Middle East problem should be resolved 
by “negotiated and peaceful means.” 

Brazil had strong, ongoing trade relations with Israel in the areas of 
agriculture, technology, and water usage, which continued under the new 
Lula administration. 

In March 2003, Brazil’s largest newsmagazine, VEJA, reported that 
Al Qaeda operatives, including one of the top leaders, Khalid Shaikh 
Mohammed — captured in Pakistan on March 1—had spent time along 
the Brazilian frontier with Argentina and Paraguay, a region where many 
Muslims lived, in December 1995. There were also unsubstantiated ru- 
mors that Osama bin Laden had visited the area around the same time. 
The Brazilian government claimed it had no evidence to indicate that ei- 
ther man had been in the country. 

While insisting on UN inspections and other steps to prevent Iraq 
from developing weapons of mass destruction, Brazil sided with the 
major EU countries, notably France and Germany, in opposing the Amer- 
ican war on Iraq in the absence of UN Security Council approval. On 
March 20, the government issued a statement calling the U.S. strike “an 
act of disrespect to the UN and the rest of the world.” Public opinion in 
Brazil tended to view U.S. policy as motivated by considerations of oil. 
With the onset of hostilities, antiwar protests took place at the consulates 
of the U.S. and its coalition partners in S40 Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 
Sergio Vieira de Mello, the 55-year-old Brazilian diplomat who was 
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named UN High Commissioner of Human Rights in 2002, was killed 
when the UN headquarters in Iraq was bombed on August 19, 2003. He 
had been serving there on a temporary basis as special representative of 
the UN secretary general. 


Racism and Anti-Semitism 


Racism, especially targeted against people of African descent, was no- 
ticeable in the social and economic spheres. While Brazil’s elite had al- 
ways insisted that the country was a “racial democracy,” such claims 
were becoming increasingly harder to sustain. Brazilians of African de- 
scent regularly complained about their treatment. The correlation be- 
tween race and income was very high, with darker-skinned people 
generally belonging to the lower classes. And as Brazilians from the im- 
poverished northeastern part of the country moved south into the large 
urban centers like Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, the number of physical 
attacks on them grew. 

In contrast, there was little open anti-Semitism. One factor explaining 
this was the limited contact between the relatively small community of 
Jews, on the one hand, and the mass of Brazil’s impoverished urban and 
rural people, on the other. In addition, Jewish communal organizations 
were careful to keep internal Jewish issues (as opposed to ones related to 
Israel) out of the spotlight. Also, Brazil’s strong rhetorical commitment 
to ethnic, cultural, and racial tolerance was backed up by law, making 
public anti-Semitism a potential crime. And finally, the wide publicity 
given to the active involvement of some Jewish community leaders in pop- 
ular movements to combat hunger, poverty, and discrimination presented 
Brazil’s Jews in a favorable, socially conscious, light. 

Outright anti-Semitic movements in Brazil attracted only a tiny num- 
ber of participants. One moribund old group, the Integralist Party, based 
in the interior of the state of SAo Paulo, revived with the return to democ- 
racy in 1988. In the 1930s, its precursor and namesake, the Acao Inte- 
gralista Brasileira, had some members who engaged in a virulently 
anti-Semitic campaign that was tolerated by the government. At their 
height, those Integralists had claimed one million members, but in late 
1937 they were banned along with all other political parties. The new In- 
tegralist Party appeared to be supported by only a few hundred people, 
at most. 

There was a formal neo-Nazi political party, the Brazilian National 
Revolutionary Party (PNRB), which had about 200 sympathizers. A 
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number of other groups popularly associated with neo-Nazism were 
Carecas do Suburbio, Carecas ABC, Carecas do Brasil, SP Oi!, White 
Power, S.P.F., and Neo-Nazis. They were based in the industrial suburbs 
surrounding Brazil’s largest cities, where the economic crisis of the pre- 
vious half-decade had created high levels of unemployment. While their 
discourse was frequently anti-Semitic, these groups seemed to have non- 
specific bigoted ideological roots, and were committed to little more than 
generic thuggery. Much of the “evidence” that some used to suggest that 
Brazil’s neo-Nazi movement was growing was the result of better re- 
porting and an increasing unwillingness, among both Jews and others, to 
let anti-Semitic rhetoric or actions pass without comment. 

During 2003, there were a handful of reported skinhead attacks as well 
as some posters put up in public places. They targeted mostly migrants 
from Brazil’s impoverished northeastern states, those of African descent, 
and homosexuals— Brazil had the highest rate of recorded homosexual 
murders in the world between 1980 and 1999—and sometimes Jews. 

It is important to note that in 2003, as in previous years, government 
officials took a firm public stand against such actions. For example, when 
the musical group Zurzir gave an interview to the Internet site www.opin- 
ionlibre.com defending the superiority of the “Aryan race,” the Public 
Ministry of Rio Grande do Sul, where the site was based, ordered the 
Federal Police to bring a charge of racism against it. Then the Commis- 
sion on Citizenship and Human Rights of the State Assembly sponsored 
a public meeting on the topic. By year’s end the site apparently no longer 
existed. In another case, a link found deep within a highly respected 
human-rights Web site led to a copy of the infamous Protocols of the EI- 
ders of Zion. When this was brought to public attention, the Web site re- 
moved the link. Other cases of public anti-Semitism were also aggressively 
attacked. 


Holocaust- Related Issues 


Virtually all the literature denying the Holocaust published in Brazil 
was privately funded by 71-year-old Siegfied Ellwanger Castan, a wealthy 
industrialist living in the state of Rio Grande do Sul. Castan’s publish- 
ing company, Editéra Revisao (Revisionist Publishing House), distributed 
an unknown quantity of books, for free, to politicians all over Brazil, but 
there was no sign that this material had any effect on policy. Castan’s 
books were not available in any of the major bookstore chains, but could 
occasionally be found in independent and second-hand shops. His Holo- 
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caust: Jewish or German? was said to have reached its 30th edition in 2002, 
but no one knew how many copies had actually been printed. His The Lie 
of the Century, published in 1993, called the accounts of Nazi murders 
of Jews “Zionist lies.” In 1994, Castan offered a prize to anyone who “has 
lived in Brazil for 20 years and can prove that any Jew was killed in a gas 
chamber.” A number of Jews took up the offer, but Castan refused to en- 
tertain their claims. Castan also reprinted a number of anti-Semitic books 
originally published in the 1920s, such as the Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion and Henry Ford’s The International Jew. In spite of its small circu- 
lation, Castan’s literature was widely attacked, and consequently received 
disproportionate publicity. 

All such publications were in fact banned by Brazil’s antiracism laws 
(Brazilian Constitution of 1988, Article 5, paragraph XLII). But at- 
tempts to enforce the laws and suppress this material were generally not 
supported by politicians; indeed, when cases were prosecuted, the courts 
often found for the racists on the basis of Brazil’s guarantees of freedom 
of speech and of the press. Thus, when Edit6ra Revisao was removed as 
a member of a publisher’s consortium in Rio Grande do Sul, a local judge 
reinstated it. Also, in April 2002, after a trial lasting several years, Cas- 
tan received a two-year conditional sentence (to be served as community 
service) from a federal high court judge for “inciting racism.” In De- 
cember of that year, however, the Supreme Court threw out the convic- 
tion, agreeing with a defense argument that since Jews were not a “race,” 
there could be no racism against Jews in the juridical sense of the term 
used in the constitution. 

But the case was returned to the Supreme Court, and in August 2003 
the judges decided by seven to three that Castan could be charged with 
racism. The majority opinion pointed out that victims of racism, in the 
historical sense, have not only included people of African descent, but 
also Jews and others. Furthermore, it went on, Castan himself treated 
Jews as a “race” by using language in his Holocaust denial literature that 
referred to the “racial and parasitic inclinations of the Jews.” 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Demography 


The Jewish community of Brazil, formed primarily after 1920, was 
ethnically diverse, encompassing Ashkenazim (mostly of Polish and Ger- 
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man descent) and Sephardim (the largest plurality was of Egyptian de- 
scent). Preliminary information collected for the 2000 census showed a 
Jewish population of 86,825, almost all living in urban areas. Some Jew- 
ish organizations in Brazil disputed this figure and argued for a consid- 
erably higher number, between 120,000 and 140,000. Probably the most 
reliable estimate came from Israeli demographer Sergio DellaPergola, 
who placed the 2003 number at 97,000, a slight decline from the 1980 fig- 
ure of 100,000. This made Brazilian Jewry the tenth largest Jewish com- 
munity in the world. Early breakout numbers from the census suggested 
that the population self-identifying as Jewish was diminishing, in large 
part because of intermarriage. 

The largest Jewish community in Brazil was in Sao Paulo, Brazil’s 
largest city. In 2002, the Albert Einstein Jewish Hospital sponsored a 
study of the Jewish community of that city. It showed a Jewish popula- 
tion of 60,000 out of a total population of 10.4 million, significantly 
higher than the official census figure of 44,000. These findings must be 
used with caution, however, since DellaPergola, a consultant on the pro- 
ject, has suggested publicly that the methodologies used were not fully 
reliable. According to the Einstein data, some 60 percent of Jews in Sao 
Paulo attended synagogue only on High Holy Days or for social activi- 
ties, 13 percent never attended, about 14 percent attended weekly, and 3 
percent — representing, to a large degree, a small but growing Orthodox 
community — went every day. The study also indicated a low number of 
students in Jewish day schools. 

The second largest Jewish community was in Rio de Janeiro, 
25,000—30,000 Jews out of a population of 5.85 million. The third largest 
was in Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, 10,000—12,000 Jews in a pop- 
ulation of about 1.36 million. There were other significant communities 
in Belo Horizonte, Curitiba, Santos, and Recife. 


Communal Affairs 


As in many other countries with relatively large Jewish populations, 
there were numerous nationwide and local community organizations 
seeking to represent Jews. The central body representing all the Jewish 
federations and communities in Brazil was the Confederacao Israelita do 
Brazil (CONIB), founded in 1951. This umbrella body included 200 or- 
ganizations engaged in promoting Jewish and Zionist activities, as well 
as groups involved in Jewish education, culture, and charity. The Feder- 
acao Israelita do Estado de Sao Paulo (Jewish Federation of S40 Paulo) 
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had a standing commission dedicated to fighting racism, and the feder- 
ation held a permanent seat on the advisory board of the city’s police unit 
that investigated racial crimes. The Sao Paulo-based Latin American 
Jewish Committee Section for Interreligious Affairs actively combated 
racial hatred, with support from the Brazilian National Commission for 
Catholic-Jewish Dialogue, an affiliate of the National Conference of 
Brazilian Bishops. All of the major international Zionist organizations 
and Zionist youth movements were represented in Brazil. Brazilian Jews 
published a number of newspapers and journals in Portuguese, and much 
Jewish activity took place in Jewish community centers that were called 
“Hebraica.” 

Poverty was apparently growing among Jews in Brazil, although it was 
far less of a problem than in neighboring Argentina. Claims in the Jew- 
ish press that there were “thousands of impoverished Brazilian Jews” were 
simply untrue. In fact, most of the Jewish social-welfare organizations in 
the country had largely non-Jewish clienteles. Much of the assistance that 
foreign Jews supplied to the Brazilian Jewish community went toward 
scholarships for day-school tuition or to help pay dues for synagogue 
membership. 

The decision of the Israeli government to close down its consulate in 
Sao Paulo, home to the largest Jewish population in Brazil, caused great 
dismay. This followed the closure of the Rio de Janeiro consulate, leav- 
ing only the embassy in Brasilia formally to represent Israel. Concerns 
were raised with the Israeli Foreign Ministry that the closure would harm 
Brazilian-Israeli business ties and that the consulates of Arab nations 
would now have a monopoly on public activity, but to no avail. 

In 2003, Sandra Kochman became the first female rabbi in the history 
of Brazil when she was named assistant rabbi of the Associagao Religiosa 
Israelita (ARI), the Liberal congregation of Rio de Janeiro. 


Culture 


The official Jewish community tended to shy away from publicity, with 
the exception of responding to the rare instances of anti-Semitism. Thus 
the decision in 2003 by S40 Paulo’s Centro de Cultura Judaica to take two 
public initiatives promoting Jewish life led to some controversy. First, it 
sponsored a famous samba school in Rio de Janeiro to present the Ten 
Commandments as a theme during Rio’s annual summer carnival. Ac- 
cording to press reports, which the center vehemently denied, about a mil- 
lion dollars was spent on the project, leading many activists to argue that 
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the money could have been better spent helping support Brazilian Jew- 
ish institutions. Second, the center, in cooperation with the Sao Paulo 
Jewish Federation, drew criticism for initiating an advertising campaign 
in which famous public figures not generally known to be Jewish pro- 
moted the value of Jewish ethnicity and religion. Using the motto “Ju- 
daism feels good and does good,” the campaign targeted both Jews and 
non-Jews. 

Books about Jews and Jewish issues were published regularly in 
Brazil. Those about Brazilian Jewry tend to be either hagiographic or 
memorializing, or discuss the varying interpretations of Brazilian im- 
migration policy during World War II. Books of scholarly value that ap- 
peared in 2003 were: Marilia Freidenson and Gaby Becker, Passagem 
para a América, Relatos da imigragao judaica em Sao Paulo, oral histo- 
ries of Jews in SAo Paulo; Reuven Faingold, D. Pedro II na Terra Santa, 
a reproduction with commentary of the diary that the Brazilian emperor 
kept during his trip to the Holy Land in 1876; and Alberto Moghrabi’s 
collection of short stories and personal memories, Pequenos Contos de 
Enredo Indeterminado. 

The major cities held Jewish film festivals that presented a wide range 
of features and documentaries from around the world on Jewish themes. 
The German film Nowhere in Africa was the most successful such film in 
2003, running for months in major art-house cinemas. The Casa de Cul- 
tura de Israel in S40 Paulo, inaugurated in 2002, continued to be a major 
sponsor of Jewish culture. ; 

Jewish studies was growing as a field of research at major Brazilian uni- 
versities, as evidenced by the impressive proliferation in M.A. and Ph.D. 
theses in Brazil on Jewish topics. In 2003, the Center for Jewish Studies 
at the University of Sao Paulo produced a special issue of its journal on 
“The Integration of Jews in Contemporary Brazil.” 


Personalia 


Rabbi Henry Sobel of the Congregacao Israelita Paulista was perhaps 
the best known Jewish leader in Brazil, in large part because of his ac- 
tive stance against discrimination and poverty, and his engagement in 
interreligious dialogue. Rabbi Nilton Bonder of Rio de Janeiro’s Con- 
gregacao Judaica do Brasil, known as the “green rabbi,” was a prize- 
winning and best-selling author who used Jewish tradition and mysticism 
to discuss a wide variety of spiritual matters, as well as social issues such 
as the environment. 
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José Mindlin, now retired as director of Metaleve Industries, a large 
international producer of metal products such as pistons, bearings, and 
oil pumps, did much to preserve rare Brazilian books. The Safras, former 
owners of Banco Safra, constituted one of the most prominent Sephardi 
families in Brazil. Silvio Santos (“Senor Abravanel”), Brazil’s most pop- 
ular television personality, continued to assert his Jewish identity pub- 
licly, even though his wife and daughter were evangelical Christians. 


JEFFREY LESSER 


Western Europe 


Great Britain 
National Affairs 


A STRANGE DICHOTOMY marked the year. While the country 
enjoyed continued prosperity and stability, the government— especially 
Prime Minister Tony Blair — incurred increasing unpopularity, albeit not 
to a degree that would threaten Labour’s continuance in office. 

The sustained growth of the economy and low interest rates softened 
the impact of tax increases on disposable income, although opinion polls 
did register discontent, particularly over local taxation. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Gordon Brown’s pre-budget report in December indicated 
that receipts were lower than anticipated while costs associated with the 
Iraq war had pushed spending above expectations. Nevertheless, Brown 
adhered to his “golden rule” that over the economic cycle the government 
should borrow only to invest. Employment reached a record high of 28.1 
million, and the number of people applying for unemployment benefits 
dropped steadily, reaching 917,800 in November, 7,900 lower than a year 
before. High employment raised the threat of wage inflation. The burden 
of interest payments on the growing public debt raised similar concerns. 
In July, interest rates were cut a quarter-percent to 3.50 percent to stim- 
ulate the economy, but in December this was reversed for the first time 
in almost four years; rates went back up to 3.75 percent so as to coun- 
teract the danger of rises in house prices and personal debt. 

Politically, satisfaction with the government continued to decline from 
its peak of about 55 percent just after 9/11 to about 25 percent in De- 
cember 2003. The results of local elections held in May registered the po- 
litical fallout: Labour lost a combined 800 seats, and the Conservatives, 
winning the largest share of the vote, gained about 500. Labor’s troubles 
were the result, first, of a perception that public services such as schools 
and hospitals were not showing improvement. Adding greatly to a lack 
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of trust in the government was the failure to find evidence of weapons 
of mass destruction in Iraq after the war, casting grave doubt on the case 
for participating in it. This was reinforced by the apparent suicide of Dr. 
David Kelly, a government weapons expert, and the evidence of divided 
views within the government and security services disclosed by the inquiry 
into his death. The government was also at odds with many of its own 
supporters in Parliament and the country over school tuition fees. The 
election of a new Tory leader, Michael Howard, who is in fact Jewish, to 
replace an ineffectual predecessor gave new vigor and unity to the Tory 
opposition and provided a credible alternative to Labour. 


Israel and the Middle East 


“We are absolutely determined to move the peace process forward,” 
said Prime Minister Blair in March. “This will be a central part of British 
foreign policy.” But Britain’s relationship with Israel’s government in 
2003 started badly when Blair met in London with opposition leader 
Amram Mitzna, which some in Israel interpreted as an attempt to influ- 
ence the imminent national election there. Relations deteriorated further 
when Israel refused Palestinian officials permission to travel to London 
for a conference convened by Britain on Palestinian political reform. 

The Iraq war in March aggravated anti-Israel sentiment. Resigning as 
leader of the House of Commons, Robin Cook, an opponent of the war, 
contrasted Britain’s bellicose stance toward Iraq with its tolerance of Is- 
rael’s refusal to obey UN Security Council resolutions, and noted “a strong 
sense of injustice throughout the Muslim world at what it sees as one rule 
for the United States’ allies and another for the rest.” When Foreign Sec- 
retary Jack Straw made a similar comment demanding the same adherence 
to Security Council resolutions from Israel and from Iraq, the director gen- 
eral of Israel’s Foreign Ministry summoned Sherard Cowper-Coles, the 
British ambassador, and told him to convey to London the “severity” 
with which the prime minister and foreign minister viewed Straw’s state- 
ment. Later in the year certain left-leaning members of the governing 
party— MPs Fiona MacTaggart and Tom Dalyell in particular—made 
allusions to the alleged influence of Israel and Jews on Britain’s decision 
to join the Iraq war, Dalyell commenting that Blair was swayed by a “cabal 
of Jewish advisers.” In October, 12 MPs affiliated with Labour Friends of 
Israel held a private meeting to discuss how to deal with such expressions 
within Labour ranks. 

Blair’s April invitation to Prime Minister Sharon for a full working visit 
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helped mend fences between the two governments. At a téte-a-téte din- 
ner at Downing Street in July, Blair described Britain as “Israel’s best 
friend in Europe” and Sharon expressed Israel’s readiness to make con- 
cessions in exchange for peace. But he failed to persuade Blair to break 
ties with Arafat. “We will continue to have dealings with Arafat as the 
democratically elected president of the Palestinian Authority,” said Straw, 
who, in January, had explained that Britain regarded support for Pales- 
tinian reform efforts as an important part of the search for peace. Ap- 
pointment of a prime minister for the PA was seen as a key element of 
reform, and in February Blair welcomed Arafat’s declaration that he 
might be willing to give up some power to a prime minister. In April, Blair 
reportedly phoned Arafat in an effort to persuade him to cede genuine 
authority to Abu Mazen, the designated prime minister. 

Support for political reform went hand in hand with economic aid. 
Britain would increase its direct aid to the Palestinians to £32m from a 
planned £26m, said Foreign Office minister Mike O’Brien in March. In 
June, following Israeli allegations that some of the cash was going to ter- 
ror groups, an all-party select committee on international development 
opened an inquiry into how the PA used British aid (as well as into the 
effects of Israel’s “wall of separation” on Palestinian farmers and of the 
Israeli settlements on the Palestinian economy). British aid, according to 
a Foreign Office spokesman, supported a number of “emergency pro- 
grams” including trauma counseling, special education, and the work of 
the UN Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA). 

There could be “absolutely no compromise” over Israel’s security, said 
Blair in May, when he called on Israel and the Palestinians to negotiate 
steps to halt violence. Such a halt, he hoped, would allow the lifting of 
Israeli restrictions on the free movement of Palestinians in the territories 
and progress toward the two-state solution envisaged in the “road map.” 
In the meantime, Britain condemned Palestinian suicide bombings and 
urged Arafat to take a strong line against the bombers, but felt the Israeli 
response fueled the cycle of violence. In March, for example, Straw con- 
demned the bombing of a bus in Haifa, but also suggested that the Is- 
raeli army used “indiscriminate” force in battling terrorism. In June, 
Britain expressed concern at Israel’s abortive attempt to assassinate se- 
nior Hamas leader Abdel Aziz Rantisi (see above, pp. 167—68). White- 
hall recognized Israel’s right to protect her own security, said O’Brien, but 
extrajudicial killings or assassinations of Palestinian militants under- 
mined the prospect of a peaceful settlement. 

In September, Straw joined the U.S. in pressuring Israel to drop the idea 
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of removing, let alone assassinating, Arafat, that had been voiced by Is- 
rael’s deputy prime minister, Ehud Olmert, in a radio broadcast after a 
double suicide bombing in Jerusalem (see above, p. 181). Britain’s new 
Middle East minister, Baroness Symons, summoned Israeli ambassador 
Zvi Shtauber to the Foreign Office to tell him that Olmert’s comments 
were “unacceptable, immoral, and not in the interests of peace.” In Oc- 
tober, Blair angered Israelis by asking his special envoy, Lord Levy, to visit 
Arafat to apprise him of Britain’s views on the “road map” and terror- 
ism. The next month, a Foreign Office spokesman described Israel’s re- 
sponse to the suicide attack on a Haifa restaurant (see above, pp. 182—83) 
as an “unwelcome escalation.” 

The shootings by Israeli soldiers of two Britons—TV cameraman 
James Miller in Rafah in May and 21-year-old photography student and 
peace activist Tom Hurndall in Gaza in April—aroused anger in the 
country, and, following Foreign Office requests, Israel conducted full in- 
vestigations into the two deaths (see above, p. 158). Britain also lodged a 
formal complaint with Israel after an IDF soldier fired warning shots over 
embassy cars carrying Hurndall’s parents through the Gaza checkpoint, 
and Straw said it was unacceptable for Israel to require all foreigners en- 
tering Gaza to sign a waiver absolving Israel from responsibility for their 
safety. Military forces had obligations under international law in occu- 
pied territory, he said. In October, Britain called on Israel to review its 
army’s rules of engagement. 

In June, the Israeli government reacted to what it considered biased re- 
porting by the BBC by banning all official contacts with the network. The 
specific program that triggered Israel’s drastic move was a documentary 
about Israel’s nuclear and biological weapons capability. The ban cut 
most deeply during Sharon’s May visit, when BBC journalists were barred 
from briefings and Israeli leaders refused to appear on BBC programs. 
A series of meetings in London and Jerusalem involving Israeli officials, 
British Jews, and BBC representatives led to the appointment of Malcolm 
Balen to oversee the BBC’s Middle East coverage, and Israel ended its 
boycott in November. 

Also in November, Prime Minister Blair welcomed the so-called 
Geneva Accord, the unofficial combined Arab-Israeli alternative peace 
plan (see above, pp. 193-94), even while stressing that he still regarded 
the “road map” as the path to peace. Blair explained that “anything that 
promotes dialogue between Israelis and Palestinians about how we find 
a way forward is to be welcomed.” 

The Iraq war had the effect of boosting membership in British Friends 
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of Peace Now, but the organization’s participation in demonstrations 
was hampered by the anti-Israel sentiments of other antiwar groups. In 
March, Board of Deputies officials told leaders of the Stop the War 
coalition that they would not tolerate anti-Jewish slogans at their rallies, 
and again in October protested to the coalition that its demonstrations 
were being hijacked by the Muslim Association of Britain to attack Is- 
rael. Peace Now did not join the 6,000 persons who gathered for a “Free 
Palestine” rally in London in May, though it did demonstrate side by side 
with Jews for Justice for Palestinians and the Palestine Solidarity Cam- 
paign during Prime Minister Sharon’s visit in July. 

In October, European Jews for a Just Peace, a network of 18 Jewish 
groups in nine countries, placed a notice in the Jewish Chronicle de- 
manding the dismantling of the “wall of separation,” an end to occupa- 
tion, dismantling the settlements, and acknowledgement of Israel’s share 
of responsibility for the Palestinian refugee problem. By November, more 
than 140 MPs had signed a motion calling on the government to exert 
“all available pressure” on Israel to cease building the wall. 

British attempts to rebuild relations with Iran suffered a temporary set- 
back in August when Britain’s chargé d’affaires in Tehran was summoned 
to the Iranian Foreign Ministry following the arrest in England of a for- 
mer Iranian ambassador to Argentina, Hade Soleimanpour, for alleged 
involvement in the bombing of the AMIA (Argentine Israelite Mutual 
Aid Association) building in 1994. A month later, a London judge freed 
Soleimanpour, a research assistant at Durham University, and the Ar- 
gentine government requested his extradition. 


Terrorism and Anti-Zionism 


“London has become a haven for radical elements hostile to Jews and 
Israel,” said an Israeli official in May. “It is a place where they can freely 
promote their hateful ideology.” His remarks followed the news that two 
Tel Aviv suicide bombers held British passports. Three family members 
of one of the bombers were charged at London’s Bow Street magistrates’ 
court under a section of the Terrorism Act relating to failure to disclose 
information about acts of terrorism. They were the first people to be 
charged under the new legislation. Straw conveyed his “extreme regret” 
to the Israeli government. Urged by Israel to bear down harder on Islamic 
extremists inciting anti-Jewish violence, the Home Office announced 
tough new measures, including an amendment to the Criminal Justice Bill 
imposing stiffer penalties. The main bomber, Asif Hanif, from Hounslow, 
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West London, died in the blast. The body of his accomplice, Derby-born 
Omar Sharif, whose bomb failed to detonate, was later found in the sea 
off Tel Aviv. 

In May, the Treasury ordered British financial institutions to freeze the 
assets of the Al-Aqsa Foundation, which Israel alleged was linked to 
Hamas and suspected of funding terrorist outrages. The next month, 
Britain pressed the European Union (EU) to crack down on fund-raising 
for the military wing of Hamas, banned in Britain under the Terrorism 
Act. At the EU foreign ministers session in Luxembourg, Straw urged a 
pan-European ban on Hamas, including its political wing; Whitehall, re- 
ports stated, was concerned that Hamas was working to undermine the 
“road map.” 

In September, the Charity Commission unfroze the assets of Interpal, 
a UK-based Palestinian fund-raising charity, finding no evidence of 
links with Hamas. The Commission launched its investigation after the 
Board of Deputies wrote to Straw urging that funds held in Britain for 
Palestinian terrorist groups be frozen. The next month Interpal initiated 
a libel suit against the Board of Deputies for calling it a terrorist orga- 
nization. 

In March, the first prosecution of a Muslim cleric in Britain found 
Jamaica-born Abdul El Faisal guilty of calling for Jews, Americans, Hin- 
dus, and other “nonbelievers” to be killed. Convicted at the Old Bailey 
of soliciting murder and of distributing and possessing material with in- 
tent to incite racial hatred, he was sentenced to nine years in jail. A few 
weeks later, Muslim cleric Abu Hamza— accused in 2002 of links with 
terrorist groups and banned that December from preaching in his mosque 
in Finsbury Park, North London—was stripped of his British citizen- 
ship under the recent Nationality, Immigration, and Asylum Act for be- 
havior deemed “seriously prejudicial” to British interests. 

Academia was the scene of several anti-Israel battles. In January, the 
University of Manchester Institute of Science and Technology (UMIST) 
cleared Professor Mona Baker of wrongdoing for sacking two Israelis 
from the boards of journals she edited (see AJYB 2003, pp. 364—65). As 
the journals were independently owned, UMIST had no jurisdiction over 
them and Baker was therefore entitled to remove board members. 

In October, on the other hand, Oxford University’s Visitatorial Board, 
its disciplinary panel for academic staff, suspended Andrew Wilkie, 
Nuffield professor of pathology and fellow of Pembroke College, for two 
months without pay, and required him to participate in an equal- 
opportunities training program. Wilkie, who resigned his Pembroke fel- 
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lowship and his place on the college’s governing body, had refused to take 
on an Israeli graduate student because he had previously served in the Is- 
rael Defense Force. 

The Association of University Teachers (AUT) conference, held in 
Scarborough, Yorkshire, in May, rejected a motion calling for institutions 
of higher education to sever academic links with Israel, but agreed that 
the AUT would affiliate with Trade Union Friends of Palestine. The Na- 
tional Union of Teachers (NUT), which reaffirmed its support for the 
Palestinian people at its conference in July, planned to send a delegation 
to report on the situation of Palestinian teachers and students. “We have 
worked with both Palestinian and Israeli teachers unions,” said NUT’s 
deputy general secretary, Steve Sinnet, “and are committed to peace and 
justice for both peoples.” 

Pro- and anti-Israel motions were often debated at student unions. In 
February, Surrey University students voted to ban anti-Zionism from 
campus. The same month student-union motions to support a boycott of 
Israeli good were defeated at Liverpool University and passed at London 
University’s School of Oriental and African Studies (SOAS), which, in 
November, passed a motion terming Zionism “racial discrimination.” 
Also common were motions to avoid conflict. In February, for example, 
the student union of Manchester Metropolitan University voted to ban 
discussion of topics that might set minority groups against each other, 
and the next month the Birmingham University union defeated a motion 
to allow the Israel-Palestine conflict to be debated. 


Anti-Semitism 


“Neither this country nor this government will tolerate anti-Semitism 
or any threat to the Jewish community,” declared Prime Minister Blair in 
February. Events in the Middle East, he said, were being exploited to fuel 
anti-Semitism in Britain. Community Security Trust (CST) statistics con- 
firmed this. The number of reported anti-Semitic incidents rose from 350 
in 2002 to 375 in 2003. Of the 2003 total, 75 showed specific anti-Zionist 
motivation. The CST concluded from this a continuing trend away from 
the racial prejudice commonly associated with the far right and toward 
anti-Jewish animus rooted in hatred for Israel and Zionism. 

The number of incidents in the first quarter of 2003, 89, was especially 
alarming since it was the highest for any quarter since 1991, and 75 per- 
cent higher than the corresponding 2002 period. That 43 incidents oc- 
curred in March alone, when the Iraqi war began, confirmed the CST’s 
diagnosis, as some antiwar activists fomented hatred by linking the war 
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to Israel. Indeed, when the war began the Muslim Council of Britain is- 
sued a press release suggested that it was part of a planned redrawing of 
the Middle East map to accord with “the agenda of Zionists and Amer- 
ican neoconservatives.” In response, the Board of Deputies appealed to 
representatives of the other major religious and ethnic communities to 
work to prevent the conflict from exacerbating racial tensions. 

Attacks peaked again in October when Israel responded to a major sui- 
cide attack in Haifa by bombing a terrorist training camp in Syria (see 
above, pp. 182—83). That month saw the first prosecution in Britain for 
causing racially aggravated criminal damage: the magistrates’ court in 
Hendon, North London, found a man guilty of sabotaging the eruv (sym- 
bolic boundary enabling carrying on Shabbat) on the first day of Rosh 
Hashanah, which was also Shabbat. The perpetrator was sentenced a 
fine and 60 hours of community service. 

Although no life-threatening attacks were reported in 2003 (there were 
five in 2002), cases of physical assault rose from 42 in 2002 to 54. Jewish 
communal buildings were targeted on 63 occasions, including one in De- 
cember when a memorial to Holocaust victims at Dollis Hill, North Lon- 
don, was vandalized. Attacks on synagogues and cemeteries increased 31 
percent to a total of 72 incidents in 2003, including the worst cemetery 
desecration in UK history: 500 gravestones at Plashet Cemetery, East 
Ham, East London, were damaged in May. The teenage perpetrators 
were ordered to perform community service and fined £50 each. Mike 
Whine, head of the CST, noted that there were no funds for heightened 
security at cemeteries since the “scarce resources” of the community and 
the police were needed to protect the living. 

The National Union of Teachers (NUT) warned in March that the sit- 
uation in the Middle East and the Iraq war might require teachers to han- 
dle manifestations of anti-Semitism and Islamophobia in the schools. In 
July, after a 260-percent increase in such incidents at schools was re- 
ported, NUT issued new guidelines for dealing with them. In October, 
the far-right British National Party (BNP) launched a campaign to re- 
cruit in the schools. 

The BNP increased its political presence in 2003 but sought to change 
its image; instead of blatantly appealing to racism, it focused on antag- 
onism to asylum-seekers. In January it beat Labour in a by-election for 
a local council seat in Calderwell, Yorkshire, marking its fifth success in 
less than a year. Another local council by-election was scheduled for 
Redbridge, Essex, which had a large Jewish population. The BNP ap- 
pealed to anti-Muslim sentiment but failed to win, in part because the 
Board of Deputies urged all synagogues and communal organizations to 
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cooperate with antifascist and antiracist groups against the BNP. In May, 
however, the BNP fielded more than 200 candidates at local elections and 
gained 11 seats, almost all in northern England. CST officials called this 
“a real warning to the Jewish community.” In September, in another 
move to sanitize its reputation, the party expelled founder-member John 
Tyndall for “blighting the party with a neo-Nazi image.” A spokesman 
said, “We are not in the business . . . of going on about Jews.” By years’ 
end the BNP held 17 local council seats. 

In January, Ken Livingstone, the mayor of London— who had already 
taken legal action against radical Muslims who defied a rally ban the pre- 
vious summer — disallowed a demonstration in Trafalgar Square planned 
by the extremist White National Party for April. And in October, Liv- 
ingstone revoked an invitation to Tony Martin, professor of Africana at 
Wellesley College in Massachusetts, to address a black heritage confer- 
ence at Wembley, North London, because of his association with Holo- 
caust denial. 

In November, after the Home Office expressed concern at the lack of 
prosecutions under the laws against racial hate crimes, a working group 
was formed to examine the question. It consisted of representatives from 
the London Metropolitan Police, the Crown Prosecution Service, and the 
Jewish community. 

Also in November, the Press Complaints Commission rejected a com- 
plaint by the Israeli embassy that a cartoon in the Independent newspa- 
per was anti-Semitic. The cartoon, showing Israeli prime minister Sharon 
eating a baby, won the award for “political cartoon of the year” given by 
the Political Cartoonists’ Society. Presenting the award at a ceremony 
sponsored by the Economist magazine, Claire Short, former secretary of 
state for international development, said that Israel often mistook criti- 
cism for anti-Semitism. In another incident that month, the Board of 
Deputies appealed to the Advertising Standards Authority over its re- 
jection of a complaint against a controversial advertisement by Jews for 
Jesus that depicted six Orthodox Jews in front of the Western Wall, one 
wearing a Jews for Jesus T-shirt. The Authority had ruled that it was “nei- 
ther racist not offensive to the Jewish people.” 


Nazi War Criminals 


The government remained committed to bringing war criminals to jus- 
tice, said Home Office minister Lord Falconer in February. Investigations 
were proceeding, he noted, into the wartime record of Dr. Swiatomyr My- 
chailo Fostun, a retired academic. Lord Janner, former secretary of the 
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House of Common all-party war-crimes group and current chairman of 
the Holocaust Educational Trust, called for the inquiry in January after 
the Sunday Telegraph reported Fostun’s links with two massacres of Jew- 
ish civilians in the Warsaw and Bialystok ghettoes. Now aged 78 and liv- 
ing in Wembley, North London, Fostun had belonged to the 14th SS Di- 
vision, Galicia, and settled in Britain after the war. In June, it was 
reported that the records of the National Health Service and the National 
Statistics Office were being searched for the names of any of the 7,000 
other members of the 14th Division who might be living in Britain. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Demography 


With data from the 2001 national census now available, the way was 
open for a new round of speculation on Jewish demographics. In answer 
to a voluntary question on religion, some 267,000 residents of Britain in- 
dicated that they were “Jewish.” The Institute for Jewish Policy Research 
(JPR), analyzing the data in Long-Term Planning for British Jewry. Final 
Report and Recommendations, adjusted the number upward to at least 
296,000 to account for Jews who did not answer the question on religion, 
but suggested that the true figure was more likely in the neighborhood 
of 345,000. Marlena Schmool, director of the Board of Deputies Com- 
munity Research Unit, opted for a lower total, 300,000. The two groups 
of Jews most likely not to have responded to the question on religion were 
the secularists, who did not view their Jewish identity as a religious mat- 
ter, and the ultra-Orthodox. In Hackney, for example, which had the 
largest concentration of ultra-Orthodox, fewer than 11,000 people iden- 
tified themselves as Jews, far below communal estimates. 

Meanwhile, the Research Unit’s annual report showed an increase in 
synagogue marriages from 845 in 2001 to 921 in 2002, a rise shared by all 
sectors of the community except Reform. Figures for burials and cre- 
mations under Jewish auspices were also higher: 3,670 in 2002 against a 
revised figure of 3,612 the year before, an increase confined almost en- 
tirely to the Progressive community. The number of religious divorces 
completed in 2002 stood at 250, six fewer than in 2001. The number of 
Jewish births was not yet available for 2001 or 2002; the figure for 2000 
was 2,647. 

The bet din (religious court) of the Reform Synagogues of Great 
Britain converted 96 proselytes in 2003 as compared with 87 in 2002. 
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Religion 


In February, the United Synagogue (US), which represented moderate 
Orthodoxy and was Britain’s largest synagogue grouping, began a deter- 
mined effort to put its troubles behind it and “create the vibrant and ex- 
cellent organization needed at the forefront of Anglo-Jewry.” It circulated 
a 32-page booklet, Transformation and Action, which summarized the 
findings of a strategic review of the US initiated by its chief executive, 
Rabbi Saul Zneimer. US president Peter Sheldon unveiled a plan for a 
governance review to be completed by the end of 2004. Four committees 
would study the organization’s accountability, the effectiveness of its 
board of trustees, the extent to which members were given a voice, and 
the enforceability of its policies and practice. A sign that reform would 
not be easy came in May, when some incoming synagogue financial rep- 
resentatives refused to sign binding regulations before taking office, as re- 
quired under the new US guidelines. 

In July, the US spent £285,000 on the creation of a new division for 
young people called Tribe, focusing on four subcategories: children, 
youth, students, and young adults. In an unusual move, the US helped 
Willesden and Brondesbury Park Synagogue find and hire a young min- 
ister, Rabbi Baruch Levin, in November. This was done to revive a flag- 
ship synagogue in a demographically growing area. 

The British Charity Commission announced in September that it would 
shortly close its 21-month investigation into the US, opened after a US 
lawsuit charging three of its cemetery employees of fraud collapsed in De- 
cember 2001 (see AJYB 2002, p. 314). In November, the case brought by 
the former employees against the US for wrongful dismissal, racial ha- 
rassment, and intimidation was thrown out by a special employment tri- 
bunal in Stratford, East London. 

The Federation of Synagogues, another Orthodox group, also had 
problems with cemeteries. In September it placed an apology in the Jew- 
ish Chronicle for the confusion and inefficiency at funerals at its Rainham 
(Essex) cemetery on August Bank Holiday Monday, and promised to in- 
vestigate the causes but not to publish the results. 

In February, it was announced that the Federation’s Tottenham Hebrew 
Congregation, where membership had dropped from more than 400 to 
80, would close. In December, the Aish Congregation in Hendon, North- 
west London, affiliated with the Federation. 

In March, the long-awaited Northwest London eruv (symbolic bound- 
ary enabling carrying on Shabbat) finally became operative, but was im- 
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mediately challenged by the head of the Sephardi Bet Din, Rabbi Pinchas 
Toledano, and haredi Orthodox rabbis, notably the influential Shalom 
Yosef Eliyashiv of Israel, considered the foremost living interpreter of 
Jewish law. 

Some 70 to 100 congregants, mainly of Iraqi origin, broke away from 
Spanish and Portuguese Lauderdale Road Congregation (Northwest 
London) in July. Seeking a “more Sephardi-style service,” they formed 
their own congregation. 

Chief Rabbi Jonathan Sacks came in for criticism in December when 
Sir Stanley Kalms, previously an influential Sacks supporter, suggested 
he resign. Writing in the Jewish Chronicle, Kalms described the past two 
years of Sacks’s rabbinate as “an exercise in unproductivity.” “Can we,” 
he asked, “in this dangerous time for world Jewry, afford a low-key lead- 
ership?” Also in December, the Office of the Chief Rabbi announced that 
his official residence would move from its historic location in St. John’s 
Wood to Northwest London, closer to the main synagogues. At the same 
time the chief rabbi would also serve as part-time rabbi at the Western- 
Marble Arch Synagogue on alternate Sabbaths. 

A bitter row broke out in July when the Bournemouth Hebrew Con- 
gregation refused to call up Rabbi Louis Jacobs for an aliyah (reading of 
the Torah) at the aufruf (pre-wedding service) of his granddaughter’s 
groom. Rabbi Jacobs, a noted scholar, was associated with the Masorti 
movement, roughly equivalent to American Conservative Judaism. The 
synagogue, which was independent Orthodox, snubbed him upon the in- 
struction of the London Bet Din, a decision that evoked considerable crit- 
icism. One result of the affair was a call by former Masorti chairman Paul 
Shrank, in the pages of the Jewish Chronicle, for his movement to with- 
draw from the so-called Stanmore Accords, drawn up in 1998, whereby 
the US, Reform, Liberals, and Masorti pledged communal peace (see 
AJYB 1999, p. 283). 

In January, the Reform Synagogues of Great Britain (RSGB) reported 
a £95,000 shortfall in income, and, in March, cut support for the Leo 
Baeck College-Center for Jewish Education and other projects. 

In February, the St. John’s Wood Liberal Jewish Synagogue (LJS) be- 
came the first flagship congregation in Britain with a female senior rabbi, 
Alexandra Wright. In April, the Union of Liberal and Progressive Syn- 
agogues (ULPS) rabbinic conference permitted its rabbis to bless the 
marriages of mixed-faith couples in synagogue, and in June became the 
first Jewish body in the UK to sanction synagogue blessings for gay and 
lesbian unions. In July, ULPS appointed an in-house press officer to raise 
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its profile, publicize its key initiatives, and ensure effective communica- 
tions within the movement. The initial change to emerge from this public- 
relations thrust was the decision in September to rebrand ULPS as “Lib- 
eral Judaism” and to clarify its identity. 

Shechitah (ritual slaughter) was threatened in June when the Farm An- 
imal Welfare Council, a government advisory body, called for new legis- 
lation making it compulsory to stun livestock before slaughter, contrary 
to Jewish and Muslim practice. Then, in September, Vegetarians Inter- 
national launched a campaign against kosher slaughter. Nevertheless, re- 
assurance came from several directions. Government minister Ben Brad- 
shaw in August pledged that kosher meat would be imported into Britain 
even kosher slaughter were banned. Likewise, Shadow Rural Affairs 
spokesman David Liddington told a meeting of the Animal Welfare 
Group at the Conservative Party conference in October that a Tory ad- 
ministration would not allow any change in the law. And in December, 
London mayor Ken Livingstone assured an audience at the Orthodox He- 
brew Congregation in Stamford Hill of his unwavering support for the 
right of the Jewish people in London to use their traditional means of 
slaughter. In November, several Jewish organizations formed a new group, 
Shechitah UK, to explain kosher slaughter to the general public: it sent 
out more than 5,000 postcards in December, and influenced the presen- 
tation of a motion in the House of Commons calling on the government 
to protect shechitah. Some 6,000 Muslims and Jews signed on to a peti- 
tion urging no change in the law, and it was presented at Downing Street 
by Yorkshire councilor Imtiaz Ameen, a Muslim. 

In September, “for purely commercial reasons,” the Manchester 
Kashrut Authority ended its joint shechitah arrangement with the Lon- 
don Board for Shechitah. 


Education 


The long debate over whether a new Jewish secondary school in 
Hertsmere, Hertfordshire, would be Orthodox or cross-denominational 
(and therefore accept students with Jewish fathers and non-Jewish moth- 
ers) was resolved in favor of the Orthodox, and the projected school was 
put forward for government funding. The local council’s planning sub- 
committee gave the go-ahead in June and the council approved the plan 
in October, even though the school was without a location because the 
county council had sold the projected site to a property developer in 
March. Meanwhile, London’s three existing Jewish secondary schools — 
the US’s newly expanded Jewish Free School in Kenton, Northwest Lon- 
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don; King Solomon’s, East London; and the Orthodox Hasmonean High 
School— raised objections, fearing that another school would hurt them 
financially and ultimately lower educational standards. The demographic 
realities, they argued, showed no need for extra capacity. Confirmation 
of this came in a JPR report, The Jewish Day School Marketplace: The 
Attitude of Jewish Parents in Greater London and the South-east towards 
Formal Education. Written by Barry Kosmin and Oliver Valins and pub- 
lished in November, the report warned that London’s Jewish schools 
might have problems filling their classrooms by 2015. “With current Jew- 
ish birthrates,’ Kosmin contended, “opening another mainstream Or- 
thodox school would leave places empty in others.” 

The London School of Jewish Studies (LSJS), formerly Jews’ College, 
was relaunched in an attenuated form in September. It was without its 
rabbinic ordination program, and the B.A. in Jewish studies offered in 
partnership with SOAS had to be dropped after SOAS let go seven LSJS 
faculty members at the end of August. But with a new leadership team 
chaired by Howard Stanton (a former deputy chair of United Jewish Is- 
rael Appeal, UJIA), the school aimed “to regain community support by 
offering high quality academic and educational programs. . . to the mod- 
ern Orthodox community.” First signs of an optimistic future for the 
cash-strapped institution came in March, with an announcement that fi- 
nancial backing had been secured for at least three years. With Dr. 
Tamara Wright, a lecturer in Jewish studies, as professional head, the in- 
stitution would concentrate on adult learning, an evening M.A. course 
in Jewish studies, and a professional development project for educators. 
In September, more than £1m was raised to underwrite the relaunch, and 
in December LSJS netted £120,000 by auctioning off rare books through 
a New York auction house. 

A record nine students began the five-year rabbinic ordination program 
at the Progressives’ Leo Baeck College-Center for Jewish Education in Oc- 
tober. The institution also expanded its library resources by buying a 
number of the books that the LSJS put up for auction. 

In January, UJIA announced plans to launch Britain’s first M.B.A. de- 
gree in Jewish educational leadership, in conjunction with Hull Univer- 
sity. This was designed to give Jewish educators and community profes- 
sionals the opportunity to develop leadership and management skills. 


Foreign Aid 


The World Jewish Relief Service (WJR) was active at all levels. In June, 
for example, it worked with Radlett and Bushey Reform Congregation 
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and Jewish Chernobyl Children to bring youngsters from Radlett’s twin 
“Menorah” community in Grodno, Belarus, to holiday in Hertfordshire. 
In September, it collaborated with Norwood, the community’s main chil- 
dren and family service, to create Novi Dom (New House), a residential 
recreational and educational unit for disabled children in Minsk. This was 
Norwood’s first overseas project. In December, the Birmingham and 
West Midlands Committee for WJR raised money to buy equipment for 
a new children’s home in Krivoy Rog, a mining town with 30,000 mostly 
poor Jews in Ukraine. In the 12 months ending in June 2003, WJR’s gift- 
aid program had delivered £2m worth of goods, double the previous 
year’s figure, £750,000 of it to Belarus. 

Royal patronage boosted the image of WJR. After visiting Krakéw in 
2002, Prince Charles, heir to the throne, became patron of a WJR cam- 
paign to build a community day-care center in the city. In February he 
pledged a £700,000 donation toward the cost. In November, Charles was 
guest of honor at WJR’s 70th anniversary dinner. 

In June, WJR announced a merger with UK Jewish Aid and Interna- 
tional Development (UKJAID)—which, in February, had launched a 
program to train medical staff in Belarus. The new, combined body would 
be known as WJAid. 


Publications 


Both Jewish Quarterly-Wingate literary awards for 2003 went to non- 
Jewish authors. The prize for fiction went to Zadie Smith for The Auto- 
graph Man, and for nonfiction to the late Sebastian Haffner for Defying 
Hitler, originally written in German and translated by the author’s grand- 
son, Oliver Pretzel. 

Books on religious themes published during the year included Hide and 
Seek: Jewish Women and Hair Covering by Lynne Schreiber; Judaism and 
Enlightenment by Adam Sutcliffe; Divine Command Ethics: Jewish and 
Christian Perspectives by Michael J. Harris; The Power of Kabbalah by 
Yehuda Berg; Abraham: In Search of the Father of Civilisation by Bruce 
Feiler; The Haphtara Cycle by Stephen Rosenberg; and The Dignity of 
Difference, second and revised edition of the controversial book by Rabbi 
Jonathan Sacks, who also published The Chief Rabbi's Haggadah. Books 
about the practical aspects of religious life were Caring for Jewish Patients 
by Joseph Spitzer; Sign Language in Judaism, illustrating Jewish festivals 
and customs in sign language and produced by members of the Jewish 
Deaf Association in cooperation with the Office of the Chief Rabbi; and 
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Ingredients for a Jewish Life, a guide to food and festivals compiled by 
Tammy Russell and produced by the United Synagogue (US) community- 
development division, which ensured that every couple married under US 
auspices received a copy. Two books published by Progressive rabbis were 
Talking to the Other: Jewish Interfaith Dialogue with Christians and Mus- 
lims by Jonathan Magonet; and Ruach Chadashah— A New Spirit, anew 
Liberal High Holy Day prayer book coedited by Charles Middleburgh 
and Andrew Goldstein. 

Biographies included Abram Games, Graphic Designer: Maximum 
Meaning, Minimum Means by Naomi Games, Catherine Moriarty, and 
June Rose; Relations by Jane Miller; The Double Life of Doctor Lopez by 
Dominic Green; Elusive Rothschild: The Life of Victor, Third Baron by 
Kenneth Rose; The Journals of Josef Herman, edited by Nini Herman; 
and The Woman who Defied Kings by Andrée Aelion Brooks. Autobio- 
graphical works published were A Spoilt Boy by Frederic Raphael— who 
also published a book of essays, The Benefits of Doubt; The Goldberg 
Variations by Mark Glanville; From the Inside by Ruth Wyner; Interest- 
ing Times by Eric Hobsbawm; Somewhere to Hang my Hat: An Irish- 
Jewish Journey by Stanley Price; and A Life in Music by Daniel Baren- 
boim, who also collaborated with Edward Said in Parallels and Paradoxes: 
Explorations in Music and Society. Another work on music was David M. 
Schiller’s Bloch, Schoenberg, Bernstein: Assimilating Jewish Music. 

Studies of Jewish communities included Esther’s Children: A Portrait 
of Iranian Jews, edited by Houman Sarshar; India’s Jewish Heritage by 
Shalva Weil; The Pity of It All: A Portrait of Jews in Germany, 1743 — 1933 
by Amos Elon; and, on a more local scale, Lincoln’s Medieval Jewry and 
Up-hill Houses by Maureen Birch, and The History of Westminster Syn- 
agogue by Philippa Bernard. 

Historical studies were The Oxford Handbook of Jewish Studies, edited 
by Martin Goodman; Haven in Africa by Frank Shapiro; and The Com- 
ing of the Third Reich by Richard J. Evans. Transgressions: The Offences 
of Art by Anthony Julius was concerned with aesthetics 

Holocaust studies included A Sacred Memory, a series of lectures on 
Holocaust-related topics edited by Aubrey Newman; Representing the 
Holocaust, edited by Sue Vice; Holocaust Historiography. A Jewish Per- 
spective by Dan Michman; Did You Ever Meet Hitler, Miss? by Trude 
Levi; A House Next Door to Trauma: Learning from Holocaust Survivors 
How to Respond to Atrocity by Judith Hassan; In and Out of Harmony by 
Charles Lowy; Theresienstadt: Survival in Hell by Mélanie Oppenhejm; 
A Wolf in the Attic by Sophia Richman; and The Holocaust Chronicle, 
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edited by David Aretha and others. Two books by former Kindertrans- 
port children were Only a Kindertransportee by Annette Saville; and A 
Child of Our Time by Ruth David. 

Studies of anti-Semitism were A New Anti-Semitism? Debating Judeo- 
phobia in 21st-Century Britain, essays edited by Paul Iganski and pub- 
lished under the aegis of the JPR; The New Anti-Semitism by Phyllis 
Chesler; and The Holocaust and Antisemitism: A Short History by Joce- 
lyn Hellig. 

Books on Israel included A Civilian Occupation: The Politics of Israeli 
Architecture, edited by Rafi Segal and Eyal Weizman; Rethinking the 
Middle East by Ephraim Karsh; Six Days: How the 1967 War Shaped the 
Middle East by Jeremy Bowen; Trapped Fools: Thirty Years of Israeli Pol- 
icy in the Territories by Shlomo Gazit; Politicide: Ariel Sharon’s War 
against the Palestinians by Baruch Kimmerling; Yasir Arafat: A Political 
Biography by Barry Rubin and Judith Colp Rubin; The Royal Navy and 
the Palestine Patrol by Ninian Stewart; Death as a Way of Life, Israel and 
Palestine: Why They Fight and Can They Stop? by Bernard Wasserstein; 
and When the Bulbul Stopped Singing: A Diary of Ramallah under Siege 
by Raja Shehadeh. David Grossman published Dispatches from Jerusalem 
and also a novel, Someone to Run With. 

Other fiction published during the year included The Good Doctor by 
Damon Galgut; Tales of Grabowski by John Auerbach; The Liberated 
Bride by A. B. Yehoshua; The German Money by Lev Raphael; Into the 
Kingdom by Maggy Whitehouse; The Sea House by Esther Freud; Tamara 
Walks on Water by Shifra Horn; The Sergeants’ Tale by Bernice Rubens; 
The Next Big Thing by Anita Brookner; Goldberg: Variations by Gabriel 
Josipovici; Tales of Innocence and Experience by Eva Figes; and Madame 
Proust and the Kosher Kitchen by Kate Taylor. 

Works of literary research were Grace Aguilar, the selected writings of 
the first significant Jewish woman author, edited by Michael Galchinsky; 
The Cambridge Companion to Jewish-American Literature, edited by 
Michael P. Kramer and Hana Wirth-Nesher; Jewish Writers of the Twen- 
tieth Century, edited by Sorrel Kerbel; and Close Encounters with Twenty 
Israeli Writers by Eilat Negev. The Golden Chain: 50 Years of the Jewish 
Quarterly by Natasha Lehrer was a celebratory anniversary volume. 

Among the poetry published in 2003 were Hop Pickers’ Holiday by 
Gerda Mayer; Three Voices, Three Visions by Edward Lowbury, Anne 
Kind, and Cynthia Walton; The Fact of a Doorframe: Selected Poems 
1950-2001 by Adrienne Rich; Letters to Ted by Daniel Weissbort; Col- 
lected Poetry and Translations by Elaine Feinstein; Burning Wire by Ruth 
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Fainlight; Grace Notes by Karen Gershon; and Looking for You by Peter 
Phillips. 


Personalia 


Honors conferred on British Jews in 2003 included a knighthood to 
Martyn Arbib, founder of Perpetual, an investment company, for chari- 
table work, particularly in the field of education. Ruth Robins, head of 
the Jewish Free School, was made a Dame of the British Empire for ser- 
vices to education. 

Notable British Jews who died in 2003 included Michael Cohen, Jew- 
ish educator, in London, in January, aged 91; Yfrah Neaman, violin 
teacher, in London, in January, aged 79; David Stern, communal activist, 
in London, in January, aged 82; Cyril Shaps, actor, in London, in Janu- 
ary, aged 79; Jonathan Lew, chief executive of the United Synagogue 
1986—98, in London, in February, aged 65; Alexander Russell, pediatri- 
cian active in Britain and Israel, in London, in March, aged 89; Fritz 
Spiegl, musical and comic entertainer, in Liverpool, in March, aged 77; 
Alan Keith, broadcaster, in London, in March, aged 94; Lewis Greifer, 
BBC producer and scriptwriter, in London, in March, aged 87; Joseph 
Pilbery, conductor and musicologist, in London, in April, aged 72; Vera 
Karoly, artist and musician, in Southampton, in April, aged 75; Sir 
Bernard Katz, Nobel laureate in biophysics, in London, in April, aged 
92; Evelyn Rose, Jewish Chronicle cooking columnist, in Manchester, in 
May, aged 77; David Jayson, who helped found the Ravenswood Foun- 
dation for children with learning difficulties, in London, in May, aged 93; 
Bernard Spear, actor, in London, in May, aged 83; Sidney Bloom, of 
London’s renowned kosher restaurant, in London, in June, aged 82; Ger- 
ald Leigh, breeder of thoroughbred horses and philanthropist, in Eydon, 
Northamptonshire, in June, aged 71; Klaus Meyer, print artist, in Hunt- 
ingdon, in June, aged 83; Rabbi Bezalel Rakow, the “Gateshead Rav,” Ha- 
lakhic authority, in Gateshead, in July, aged 76; Alan Kennard, US stal- 
wart and president of London Board for Shechita, in London, in July, 
aged 76; Linda Bayfield, innovative and influential figure in Jewish edu- 
cation, in Essex, in July, aged 55; Peter Gross, art historian and vice 
chairman of the Ben Uri Gallery, in London, in August, aged 62; Ger- 
shon Ellenbogen, legal and communal personality, in Liverpool, in Sep- 
tember, aged 86; Frank Falk, Association of Jewish Refugees campaigner 
for tax-free reparations, in London, in September, aged 95; Leo Bernard, 
founder member of the Westminster Synagogue, in London, in Septem- 
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ber, aged 78; Rafael Scharf, cofounder of Oxford’s Institute for Polish- 
Jewish Studies, in London, in September, aged 89; Ben Segal, professor 
of Semitic Languages at SOAS, 1961-79, president and former principal, 
Leo Baeck College, former vice president RSGB, and long-time member 
of the Jewish Chronicle Trust, in London, in October, aged 91; Pamela 
Fletcher Jones, active figure in Liberal Judaism, in London, in October, 
aged 81; Cyril Shine, for 35 years rabbi, London’s Central Synagogue, in 
London, in October, aged 80; Max, Lord Rayne, philanthropist, in Lon- 
don, in October, aged 85; David Band, Anglo-Jewish educator, in Israel, 
in November, aged 72; Sidney Tobin, founding member and chairman of 
AJEX Housing Association, in London, in November, aged 89; Michael 
Kamen, composer and conductor, in London, in November, aged 55; 
Alec Fishberg, diamond merchant and committed Zionist, in London, in 
November, aged 94; Harry Franks, for 21 years administrative director 
of the Jewish Home and Hospital, Tottenham, North London, in Lon- 
don, in November, aged 79; Stanley Black, musician, in London, in No- 
vember, aged 89; and Sir Stephen Tumim, chief inspector of prisons 
1987—95, in London, in December, aged 73. 


MirIAM & LIONEL KOCHAN 


France 


National Affairs 


THE NEw GOvERNMENT 


In contrast to the year 2002, which was dominated by a presidential 
election, 2003 opened with the unchallenged dominance of President 
Jacques Chirac—reelected with more than 82 percent of the vote—and 
of the party constituted around him, the Union for a Popular Movement 
(UMP, founded in 2002 as the Union for a Presidential Majority), which 
held almost two-thirds of the seats in the National Assembly. But Chirac’s 
victory was too overwhelming to be entirely convincing. Everyone re- 
membered that in the first round of the election, on April 21, 2002, 
Chirac had received less than 20 percent of the vote, and it was only the 
unforeseen circumstance of far-right candidate Jean-Marie Le Pen beat- 
ing out Lionel Jospin, the Socialist candidate, for second place, and 
thereby winning the right to face Chirac in the second round, that brought 
about his spectacular landslide. 

Nor was there a shadow of a doubt that the “party of the president,” 
the UMP, was an artificial creation. Some of Chirac’s friends dreamt of 
reorganizing the French political map by transforming the UMP into a 
“single party of the right,” which would face a “single party of the left,” 
the Socialist Party. But on both the right and the left, personal and ide- 
ological differences were too great to make such a scenario viable in the 
short term. 

Indeed, quite the opposite happened, as a second pole on the right was 
reconstituted around Francois Bayrou, president of the Union for French 
Democracy (UDF), who confirmed his membership in the presidential 
majority while at the same time maintaining his right to “pluralism,” 
which was, he said, threatened by the “hegemony” of the UMP. The 
UMP itself was hardly homogeneous. To be sure, the traditional distinc- 
tion between “historical Gaullists” (committed to national sovereignty, 
government intervention in the economy, and political centralization) 
and the “liberal right” (committed to European federalism, the free mar- 
ket, and regional autonomy) was no longer as significant as it had once 
been. Nevertheless, there remained important differences among the var- 
ious elements of the French right. 
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There were also personal rivalries, the most celebrated being the one 
between Jacques Chirac and the right’s rising star, Nicholas Sarkozy. 
Sarkozy was once a close associate of Chirac’s, but the two had a falling 
out when Sarkozy supported a rival candidate of the right against Chirac 
in the 1995 presidential election. Within a few years, Sarkozy had re- 
bounded dramatically to the front ranks of French politics, with an image 
combining dynamism and competence, remarkable skill as a public de- 
bater, and a consummate knack for cultivating alliances and retaining the 
loyalty of supporters. Although relatively young, with these assets he was 
an essential element in the majority that rallied around the president, to 
the point that in 2002, after Chirac’s reelection and the victory of his sup- 
porters in the legislative election, many expected Sarkozy to be named 
prime minister. However, Chirac’s suspicion of, or perhaps animosity to- 
ward, Sarkozy won out. Jean-Pierre Raffarin was appointed prime min- 
ister, and Sarkozy had to be satisfied with the Ministry of the Interior. 

In the French system, the interior minister is responsible for public 
order, a central element in the new government’s policy. The elections of 
2002 turned in large measure on the question of security. The French peo- 
ple expected their government to protect them from urban violence, a phe- 
nomenon that stood out all the more starkly for having been long un- 
known in France. In naming Sarkozy interior minister, Chirac gave him 
an opportunity either to prove himself as a statesman or to ruin his po- 
litical career. In the event, Sarkozy proved himself in striking fashion. 
Possessing a great capacity for work and for adroitly using the media, 
within a few months he established the image of a government that cared 
about the welfare of its citizens and would not tolerate lawlessness. The 
Jewish community, which since late 2000 had criticized the government 
for not doing enough to combat anti-Jewish attacks, showed its satisfac- 
tion. The problem of anti-Semitism was clearly not resolved, but Jews at 
least had the feeling that public authorities took the problem seriously. 

But Sarkozy’s achievements as minister of the interior were not enough 
to satisfy most of the people. Jean-Pierre Raffarin’s government took of- 
fice with an imperative that came out of Chirac’s presidential campaign: 
the urgency of “reform,” a deliberately vague term referring to the struc- 
tural modifications needed to bring French society into the world of the 
twenty-first century. In particular, France’s aging population and weak 
economic growth had led to large deficits in government programs in- 
herited from the postwar welfare state— old-age pensions and health in- 
surance. The large bureaucracies responsible for national education and 
publicly supported research were also in need of change. Previous gov- 
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ernments had avoided dealing with these issues for fear of upsetting the 
social and professional groups and trade unions that had a vested inter- 
est in these programs. 

Prime Minister Raffarin announced his intention to undertake “re- 
form,” but said he would do so in a nonauthoritarian manner, through 
dialogue with what in France are commonly called “social partners,” pri- 
marily those same professional organizations and trade unions. Raffarin’s 
emphasis on dialogue was an effort to avoid the pitfalls that doomed pre- 
vious attempt at “reform,” undertaken soon after Chirac was first elected 
president in 1995 under the leadership of his prime minister of the time, 
Alain Juppé. What many French people perceived as Juppé’s excessive 
rigidity had been met with a series of demonstrations and strikes, lead- 
ing Chirac to call an early legislative election in the spring of 1997. The 
election was disastrous for Chirac’s side and resulted in a Socialist ma- 
jority in the National Assembly, forcing Chirac to “cohabit” politically 
with the opposition until the end of his first term. 

Raffarin, therefore, treaded softly, and instructed his ministers to fol- 
low suit. Unfortunately, the results did not match the government’s hopes, 
possibly because the ministers were not flexible and convincing enough; 
possibly because the trade unions in tune with the left-wing opposition 
did not want to make their job easier; and possibly because the French 
people were not prepared to give up benefits that had accrued over the 
years. As a result, 2003 was marked by an almost endless series of social 
conflicts— over reform of pensions, decentralization of the national ed- 
ucation system, cuts in public support for scientific research, and so 
forth. 

In this climate of permanent challenge to the government, even ap- 
parently minor issues took on disproportionate significance. An exam- 
ple was a dispute over reforming unemployment insurance for “occasional 
performing arts workers” —actors, lighting technicians, makeup artists, 
and others involved in theater, film, and television production. Since 
their employment was irregular by the very nature of the work, they had 
especially advantageous unemployment insurance benefits. As a result of 
this dispute, shows were interrupted and festivals canceled. 

The government, with the support of the president and a solid major- 
ity in the National Assembly (both constitutionally guaranteed for a five- 
year period starting in 2002), could theoretically have ignored the 
protests. But neither Chirac nor even the most ambitious of his cabinet 
ministers wanted to risk the resulting confrontation. Such a course would 
have seriously affected their popularity when the 2007 elections came 
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around. And in the meantime, there would be regional, European-wide, 
and local elections, and they wanted to give their political allies a rea- 
sonable chance of winning seats. Hence the government renounced, as 
much as possible, the use of force, and sought solutions that its opponents 
would accept. However, this strategy undermined the credibility of the 
government’s reform program without actually satisfying its opponents. 
Raffarin, who in early polls had enjoyed an approval rating equal to 
Chirac’s, saw his popularity slide as the months passed. 

There was one more factor contributing to Raffarin’s unpopularity: the 
crisis that struck France in the summer of 2003 in the form of an un- 
precedented early-August heat wave. France, a country accustomed to a 
temperate climate, was poorly equipped to handle a sudden rise in tem- 
perature. Air-conditioning was still a rarity, even in public buildings and 
hospitals, and the canicule (dog-day heat) had disastrous effects. Ac- 
cording to an official report issued a month later, the death rate between 
August | and 20 was 60 percent higher than normal. This translated into 
almost 15,000 deaths, many of them elderly people living precarious and 
dependent lives. These revelations were explosive. The government was 
accused of not perceiving the danger soon enough, not taking the emer- 
gency measures that were needed, and not alerting the people. While the 
affair was not inherently political, it further weakened the image that the 
Raffarin government had wanted to project, of a team that was both com- 
petent and “close to the people.” 


IRAQ AND THE JEWISH CONNECTION 


The government’s foreign policy was far more popular than its eco- 
nomic and social policies. All French political parties agreed with the po- 
sition that Jacques Chirac staked out when the Iraq crisis began— that 
everything had to be done to prevent war, and that an offensive against 
Saddam Hussein’s regime would be illegitimate without UN support. 
From January on, France and Germany solemnly reaffirmed their op- 
position to armed intervention in Iraq. When Chirac threatened to use 
France’s veto in the UN Security Council, there was broad approval 
within France’s political class. The foreign minister, Dominique de 
Villepin, attended a Security Council meeting to declare his firm oppo- 
sition to U.S. policy. At practically the same time, crowds in all of France’s 
major cities, responding to appeals from left and far-left organizations, 
demonstrated “against the war.” Newspapers, observing a long tradition 
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of mixing information with commentary, outdid one another in de- 
nouncing the “American war.” 

Only a few people distanced themselves publicly from this consensus, 
and they did so for a variety of motivations: full agreement with the U.S. 
administration; reaction against a perceived resurgence of visceral anti- 
Americanism in Europe; opposition to international terrorism and Is- 
lamism; solidarity with Iraqis who were victims of a barbarous regime; 
hope for spreading democracy in the Middle East as advocated by neo- 
conservatives in Washington; and maintaining the balance of power in 
the Middle East. 

These “pro-Americans,” all the more visible for being out of tune with 
the general mood of hostility to American policy, included some Jews — 
but in more or less the same proportion that Jews could be found es- 
pousing all currents of opinion in France outside the far right. The Jews 
who supported war did not particularly refer to Israeli interests or to any 
Iraqi threat against Israel in support of their arguments. For that mat- 
ter, many of them had only a remote association with Judaism and Is- 
rael. Nevertheless, both on the far left and the far right, their Jewish ori- 
gin was sometimes mentioned, and blanket accusations was directed at 
“Zionists” for making common cause with the “Likudniks” in the Bush 
administration. 

What did the mass of Jews in France think? Given the absence of re- 
liable data and the relative silence of Jewish communal leaders during this 
period, it is difficult to say. Nevertheless, it is likely that many Jews felt 
uncomfortable with the kind of vengeful enthusiasm with which the lead- 
ers of the country, political activists, and the media condemned the U.S. 
And their discomfort was surely accentuated by the fact that slogans at 
“pacifist” marches and commentary by critical journalists often linked 
condemnation of the U.S. with condemnation of the State of Israel. Ban- 
ners supporting “the struggle of the Palestinian people” were raised side 
by side with those attacking “American imperialism”; the “Bush-Sharon” 
duo became a symbol of evil; and the “American-Zionist axis” was seen 
as the scourge of modern times. While French Jews did not always iden- 
tify with American policy, they often felt targeted by the furious denun- 
ciations of that policy. 

On Saturday, March 22, a large demonstration against the war, sup- 
ported by all of France’s left-wing organizations, took place in Paris. Its 
route along a boulevard took it near the small street where the office of 
the left-wing Zionist movement Hashomer Hatzair is located. Four mem- 
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bers of Hashomer Hatzair went to the boulevard to watch, and one of 
them had something that could pass for a kippah on his head. As a pro- 
Palestinian organization marched by, some 30 demonstrators attacked the 
young Jews, two of whom were injured. The four Jews took refuge in the 
Hashomer Hatzair office, where 150 young people were participating in 
movement activities. A hundred or so demonstrators besieged the office 
until the police arrived. 

The March 25 issue of the left-wing daily Libération carried a story by 
one of its reporters who had witnessed the events, from the cry of “There 
are Jews there” that went up among the demonstrators, to the speech by 
one of the members of the pro-Palestinian group involved in the attack: 
“We Muslims, we Arabs can walk with our heads held high.” The same 
reporter also described an incident that he witnessed at another point in 
the demonstration: “Two men were carrying a huge American flag with 
a swastika in Israel’s colors in place of the stars. When a Jewish student 
protested, some ten Beurs [a colloquialism for young French people of 
North African origin] pushed him and one hit him on the head.” 

There was a strong emotional reaction to these events. The press crit- 
icized the “drift toward anti-Semitism,” parties of the left and far-left 
movements condemned the unacceptable behavior of the demonstrators, 
and Minister of the Interior Sarkozy went to the Hashomer Hatzair of- 
fice to promise that the guilty parties would be found and punished. But 
journalists and political activists soon found other outlets for their in- 
dignation, and the culprits were never identified. For many Jews, the feel- 
ing remained that pacifist proclamations could go along with anti-Israel 
excesses, and that it could be only one step from hatred of Israel to ha- 
tred of the Jews. There was no shortage of reasons for Jews to stay out 
of the controversies associated with American intervention in Iraq. 


MUSLIMS IN FRANCE 


Another major issue that directly involved France’s Jews was a domestic 
one: the “Islamic veil” affair. For some years, France had been divided 
over how to deal with Muslim girls who sought to wear the veil in pub- 
lic schools. Such girls also frequently did not participate in compulsory 
sports activities in the school, or in certain academic courses such as the 
natural sciences. The dominant view in France, backed up by judicial de- 
cisions and administrative measures, was that demanding to wear the veil, 
to the extent that it was “ostentatious,” created a climate of proselytism 
and was thus incompatible with the “Jaicite” (the French form of secu- 
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larism) that is the rule in public schools. A strict interpretation of this 
position would bar girls who insisted on wearing the veil from school. In 
practice, however, school principals, with the help of a “mediator” in the 
Ministry of National Education, worked out arrangements in such cases, 
and only a limited number of them reached the legal system. 

Over time, however, this situation changed. French people became in- 
creasingly aware of the significant Muslim community in their midst — 
the largest in Europe both in absolute terms and as a proportion of the 
population. And the question of the veil could no longer be viewed purely 
in terms of individual freedom, since it had implications involving all of 
French society. 

No one knew how many Muslims lived in France, since questions about 
religious or ethnic affiliation were not allowed in the census, and surveys 
were not considered very reliable. Estimates generally ran between three 
and five million. The lowest figure was provided by demographer Michéle 
Tribalat of the National Institute of Demographic Studies (INED), who 
suggested that the number of people “likely to be Muslim by birth” was 
3.7 million. Tribalat subdivided this population into 1.7 million immi- 
grants, 1.7 million children of immigrants, and 300,000 grandchildren of 
immigrants. She noted that these figures comprised all the people in 
France who originated in Islamic countries, and therefore the number of 
practicing Muslims may be considerably smaller. Another estimate came 
from a former senior civil servant in the Ministry of the Interior, Alain 
Boyer, who, in 2000, put forward a figure of a little more than four mil- 
lion Muslims, which he divided according to country of origin: 1,550,000 
from Algeria, 1,000,000 from Morocco, and 350,000 from Tunisia (for a 
total of 2.9 million from North Africa); 315,000 from Turkey; 250,000 
from sub-Saharan Africa; 100,000 from the Arab countries of the Mid- 
dle East; 100,000 from Asia; several hundred thousand of indeterminate 
status (including asylum seekers and clandestine immigrants); and some 
40,000 French converts to Islam. 

Whatever their number, Muslims clearly constituted the second largest 
religion in France after Catholicism, and there were roughly ten times as 
many Muslims as Jews. Even if some of these Muslims were not French 
nationals, their children born in France automatically acquired French 
nationality. It can be supposed that over time the processes that have op- 
erated in other immigrant communities such as a weakening of ties to 
the country of origin, estrangement from religion, and mixed marriages 
will be seen among French Muslims. Some of these developments were 
already noticeable in what was called the beurgeoisie (a play on “Beur” 
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and “bourgeoisie”). Nevertheless, Muslims had certain specific charac- 
teristics that distinguished them from previous immigrant groups in 
France. 

The most obvious was their number. Never before had France needed 
to absorb in such a short period a wave of immigration representing al- 
most 10 percent of the total population. True enough, immigration was 
a persistent tradition in France: almost a quarter of all people living in 
France had at least one parent born outside the country, with half of 
those coming from other countries of the European Union. But cultural 
differences were clearly greater in the case of people whose origins were 
in Islamic countries. And most important, the economic and social dif- 
ficulties were overwhelming. While a minority of Muslims integrated 
smoothly into their new country, there were still many who remained rel- 
egated to neighborhoods on the edge of large cities, where unemployment 
and its associated social pathologies were the norm. These neighbor- 
hoods provided a choice breeding ground for extremism, especially anti- 
Semitism. 

In recent years, the rise of radical Islam added another element to the 
volatile mix. Despite the widespread French opposition to what they 
often described as the American “crusade” against Islam, French people 
were very nervous about the repercussions of September 11. While fig- 
ures published a few years earlier seemed to indicate a secularizing ten- 
dency in the Muslim population, the more recent trend has been in the 
opposite direction. Young people—including offenders held in French 
prisons— “converted back” to a fundamentalist form of Islam. Girls 
whose mothers never veiled themselves started wearing the veil, and no 
one knew to what extent this was self-motivated or, alternatively, due to 
pressure exerted by their “big brothers.” And thus the veil issue had a 
wholly different meaning in the summer of 2003 than it had several years 
earlier. 

Meanwhile, Interior Minister Sarkozy had resumed efforts, begun by 
his predecessors, to establish an institution that could represent Islam in 
France. The objective was partly to provide public authorities with in- 
terlocutors who were in charge of managing the mosques and the nu- 
merous Islamic associations in France. Another aim was to encourage the 
replacement of the current Muslim leaders—almost all of whom had 
been educated outside France, and were often regarded as agents of for- 
eign powers— with French leaders. After long negotiations between the 
minister and the various associations, the institution was established 
under the name of Conseil Frangais du Culte Musulman (CFCM), and 
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provided with regional structures and a national leadership. A 41-mem- 
ber board of directors was chosen in elections that took place on April 
6 and 13. The board included 16 members from the National Federation 
of French Muslims (FNMF, representing Muslims of Moroccan origin, 
who, while a minority of the Muslim population were disproportionately 
attached to religious practices), 14 from the Union of Islamic Organiza- 
tions of France (UOIF, with a political-religious orientation close to the 
Muslim Brotherhood), and six from the Paris Mosque (an institution of 
Algerian origin regarded as the most moderate both religiously and po- 
litically). 

The election results were interpreted as reflecting a radicalization of 
Islam in France. There was some discomfort at the central role that would 
be played by the UOIF, the most political of the organizations repre- 
sented in the CFCM. In the weeks that followed the elections, a number 
of organizations were founded to uphold a laique approach to Muslim 
identity. But many believed that the government needed to weigh in. On 
July 3, President Chirac appointed a commission with a mandate to sub- 
mit a report on “Jaicité in the Republic.” The commission was chaired by 
Bernard Stasi, who held the post of Médiateur de la République (om- 
budsman), and included members drawn from universities, the political 
world, and associations. It promptly began to hold hearings, which were 
broadcast on cable TV and reported in the press. 

Despite the deliberately vague official mandate, everyone understood — 
and the hearings quickly confirmed —that the problem of Jaicité essen- 
tially amounted to the problem of Islam, and since it was impossible to 
study the place of Islam in the country in general, the commission con- 
centrated on its most visible aspect, the question of the veil in school. In- 
deed, the status of women in Islamic society was attracting special at- 
tention. In 2002, a girl named Sohane was burned alive in a Muslim 
neighborhood because she had refused a boy’s advances, a tragic incident 
spotlighting the dysfunctional patterns of an immigrant community that 
was both cut off from its roots and poorly integrated into French soci- 
ety. The traditional values that protected women had been lost, but the 
fundamental inequality of the sexes and the inevitable submission of 
women remained. 

In February 2003, an organization with the suggestive name Ni Putes 
Ni Soumises (Not Whores, Not Submissive) organized a “women’s march 
for equality” in the form of a walk around France starting at the place 
where young Sohane had been burned alive a few months earlier. These 
women, who included both practicing and nonpracticing Muslims, were 
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strongly in favour of banning the Islamic veil in schools, explaining that 
it was the duty of the state to free the daughters of Muslim immigrants 
from the oppression of which they were victims. As the president of the 
group, Fadela Amara, said in her testimony before the Stasi Commission, 
abolition of the veil would both symbolically and concretely help eman- 
cipate young Muslim women from the control of their families. 

Other testimony emphasized the dangers that Islamic fundamentalism 
posed for the school community — sexism, anti-Semitism, and more. Wit- 
nesses told of how Jewish students were tormented by their Muslim class- 
mates, how teachers could no longer say anything about the Jewish reli- 
gion or the Holocaust in front of their students, and how pressure was 
exerted on young Muslims to observe Islamic dietary laws. And these 
problems were not limited to the schools. Witnesses described the dom- 
ination some Islamist groups exercised over predominantly Muslim neigh- 
borhoods (a commissioner of police, himself of Muslim origin, used the 
term “Mafia methods” in this context). Other witnesses described cases 
where a veiled Muslim woman would arrive at a hospital accompanied 
by her husband who would not allow a male doctor to examine her. 

Opposing voices were heard as well. It was noted that anti-Semitic at- 
tacks were generally not linked to Islamist networks, but were primarily 
the work of individual young Muslims with a past history of trouble with 
the law. Also, it was clear that many girls freely chose to wear the Islamic 
veil, either as part of a sincere return to religion or as a way of express- 
ing their identity in a society where Islam often had negative connota- 
tions. The commission was warned of the risk that some girls would 
abandon their studies—or be forced to do so by their family and 
friends—rather than give up wearing the veil, and thus a measure in- 
tended to liberate them would result in further confining some of them. 
Another fear was that banning the veil in public schools would lead to 
the development of Islamic private schools, and hence hamper the inte- 
gration of Muslims into French society. Finally, there was the argument 
of freedom of conscience: even if not all Muslims agreed that Islam re- 
quired the veil, how could those who saw it as a religious duty be banned 
from carrying it out? 

This controversy occupied public attention through a good part of 
2003. Intellectuals, journalists, and politicians were deeply divided on the 
issue, and partisans of both sides could be found in virtually every po- 
litical party and trade union, including the teachers’ unions. Even among 
feminists and Trotskyists, there were passionate advocates of both posi- 
tions. But the picture was much clearer among the population as a whole. 
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A survey taken in December 2003 by the French polling firm BVA indi- 
cated that 87 percent of French people were opposed to the wearing of 
the veil in school (including 59 percent who were “completely opposed”), 
while only 10 percent were in favor (of whom 3 percent were “completely 
in favor”). 

This overwhelming opposition to the veil was based partly on hostil- 
ity to Islam, at least in its external manifestations. At the same time, 
however, attachment to the central myth that French schools were répub- 
licaine and laique played a large role as well. In the survey, among those 
who opposed the veil in schools 54 percent based their position on the 
statement that “French schools are laiqgue”; 28 percent answered, “The 
veil is a sign of the oppression of women”; and 13 percent answered, 
“Wearing the veil in school is offensive.” Beyond the specific question of 
the veil, the message that people sought to send was a political one: Mus- 
lims needed to respect the rules by which people lived together in France. 

Though not directly involved in the controversy, Jews were inevitably 
drawn in. One point of entry was the link, admittedly partial and indi- 
rect, that was established between the attacks on Jewish students, the 
Arab-Muslim origins of the attackers, and signs of the presence of Islam 
in the schools. In addition, the challenge to an Islamic symbol of iden- 
tity, the veil, soon led to the question of the Jewish kippah. While the 
problem really was nonexistent, as there were Jewish schools where young 
Jews could wear the kippah all the time without interference, some Jews 
felt challenged by the issue, or at least considered it necessary to express 
an opinion. Thus, in an interview with the daily newspaper Le Monde on 
May 16, the chief rabbi of France, Joseph Sitruk, came out against “a nar- 
row vision” of Jaicité. While suggesting that “the kippah is an infinitely 
more discreet sign than the veil, so that the two cannot be mixed to- 
gether,” he acknowledged that people did not generally make the dis- 
tinction. All things considered, he said, he was “not in favor of banning 
the veil.” Other rabbis criticized him for speaking out, arguing that this 
was a debate about human rights and that a representative of religion 
should not take a position. 

On December 11, the Stasi Commission submitted its report to Presi- 
dent Chirac. It proposed a law banning the “conspicuous display” of re- 
ligious clothing and signs (large crosses, veils, and kippot) in schools. 
There was much comment on the use of the adjective “ostensible” (con; 
spicuous), connoting the visibility of the sign without presuming the in- 
tention of the person wearing it, rather than “ostentatoire” (ostenta- 
tious), which had previously been used in this context and implied an 
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expression of will, and especially an intention to proselytize. In making 
this choice, the members of the commission were trying to protect them- 
selves, and the law that would be passed, from accusations of partiality 
and future court challenges that were sure to result from a ban on an act 
linked to a specific motivation. Other recommendations had to do with 
laicité in public services and with various measures to improve the inte- 
gration of immigrant communities into French society. On December 17, 
Chirac publicly stated that it was “necessary” to pass two laws banning 
the wearing of “conspicuous” religious signs, one for schools and one for 
hospitals. As the year ended no action had yet been taken. Clearly, this 
was not the end of the matter. 


Tsrael and the Middle East 


While France had a reputation among Israelis as one of the most anti- 
Israel countries in the West, France did not see itself that way, and its rep- 
resentatives continually expressed sympathy for the Jewish state and a sin- 
cere desire to ensure a peaceful and secure future for it. On January 25, 
2003, at the annual dinner of CRIF, the Representative Council of Jew- 
ish Institutions of France (Conseil Représentatif des Institutions Juives 
de France), Prime Minister Raffarin spoke of the situation in the Mid- 
dle East, dominated by an increasing number of Palestinian attacks, in 
these terms: “The tragic suffering that Israel is bearing is a source of an- 
guish for all of us. In this trial, I want to say to you that France remains 
faithful to the deep friendship it has had for Israel since its founding.” 

The prime minister went on to refer to the “forms of expression of anti- 
Semitism” in France and noted “with great concern that some people are 
calling for a boycott of products of Israeli origin.” He commented that 
French law “severely punishes, with prison sentences, any act of dis- 
crimination based on real or supposed belonging to a particular nation 
or religion.” Raffarin then discussed appeals launched in France, fol- 
lowing the lead of other countries, for a boycott of Israeli universities and 
the cancellation of scientific cooperation agreements between the Euro- 
pean Union and Israel. “The government forcefully condemns” such ap- 
peals, he said, emphasizing that, quite the contrary, France wished to “ex- 
pand its bilateral relations with Israel.” He noted that a few days earlier, 
on January 14, a new cooperation agreement had been signed between 
the French Ministry of Research and an Israeli delegation. 

Indeed, even as France supported UN resolutions condemning Israel, 
it maintained good bilateral relations with the Jewish state. A significant 
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event was the establishment of a “High-Level Franco-Israeli Group” on 
May 25, during Foreign Minister Dominique de Villepin’s visit to Israel. 
This was a joint initiative undertaken by de Villepin and Israel’s foreign 
minister at the time, Shimon Peres, and continued by Peres’s successor, 
Silvan Shalom. Cochaired on the Israeli side by David Lancry, a former 
ambassador to France, and on the French side by David Khayat, a pro- 
fessor of medicine, its goal was to develop and implement projects that 
would bring the two countries closer together. 

On September 16, the group submitted its report, which was approved 
by both countries. Among the more notable suggestions were institution 
of an annual political dialogue between the two foreign ministries; es- 
tablishment of a Franco-Israeli high council for scientific and techno- 
logical research and cooperation; various measures for economic and 
trade cooperation; joint technological programs in third countries; ex- 
panded cultural ties, with specific focus on cultural exchange, archaeol- 
ogy, and museums; invitations and exchanges of “young notables of the 
future”; and annual forums of twinned cities, of intellectuals, and of 
youth. Implementation began with a Franco-Israeli forum of twinned 
cities in Paris on June 16, and the first Franco-Israeli youth forum, also 
in Paris, on December 18. 

In practice, relations between the two countries were not always so rosy. 
If French cabinet ministers knew how to distinguish between political dis- 
agreements with the Israeli government and demonization of the Israeli 
people, the same distinction was not always made in the press or by po- 
litical activists. 

A good example came in February, when a member of the Socialist 
Party elected to the European Parliament, Frangois Zimeray, came under 
strong attack in his own party for campaigning to have the EU look into 
how its financial contributions were being used by the Palestinian Au- 
thority. Zimeray, who is Jewish, was especially critical of the textbooks 
used in Palestinian schools. For this, he was accused of “supporting the 
Sharon government” and having positions on the Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict that “are not consistent with those of the Socialist Party,” even 
though Zimeray had come out in favor of a Palestinian state. Zimeray was 
not included on his party’s list of candidates for the European Parliament 
in 2004. 

Equally significant was the reception given to a report on “Israeli civil- 
ians who are victims of attacks by armed Palestinian groups,” presented 
on July 21 by the French humanitarian organization Médecins du Monde 
(Doctors of the World). The same organization had earlier issued a re- 
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port on Palestinian victims of Israeli army operations in Nablus. The re- 
port on Israeli victims studied the physiological and psychological con- 
sequences of the attacks on the Israeli population; the methods used by 
those who carried out the attacks; and the responsibility of Palestinian 
organizations, including the Palestinian Authority. Its analysis, which 
combined medical and legal elements, concluded that Palestinian attacks 
on Israeli civilians were “crimes against humanity.” The report ignited a 
lively debate within Médecins du Monde, some members taking it to task 
for alleged pro-Israeli partisanship. The press said little about the report, 
no doubt in part because it came out in the middle of France’s vacation 
period. 

On December 16, soon after the signing of the document known as the 
Geneva Accord that suggested the basis for an Israeli-Palestinian deal (see 
above, pp. 193-94), its two main authors, Yossi Beilin on the Israeli side 
and Yasir Abd Rabbo on the Palestinian side, participated in a public 
meeting in a Paris hall. Also present were notable representatives of 
France’s Jewish community, two of whom, philosophers Bernard-Henri 
Lévy and Alain Finkielkraut, were among the speakers. In addition, all 
of France’s major political parties were represented. Although, as a pri- 
vate initiative, the accord had only symbolic significance, everyone pre- 
sent praised its content—resolution of the conflict through the estab- 
lishment of a Palestinian state encompassing the full extent of the 
territories, and Palestinian renunciation of a “right of return” to the ter- 
ritory of the state of Israel— giving the clear impression that such a so- 
lution would correspond to the wishes of the French political world. 


Anti-Semitism and Racism 


STATISTICS 


Anti-Jewish violence dropped in 2003 as compared to the record year 
of 2002, but nevertheless continued at a level considerably higher than in 
previous years. Reliable statistics were provided in the annual report pre- 
pared by the National Consultative Commission of Human Rights 
(CNCDH), an organization attached to the prime minister’s office but 
comprising independent figures and representatives of a variety of reli- 
gious, humanitarian, and antiracist groups. The statistics it reported were 
provided by the Ministry of the Interior, based on information from the 
police. The analysis presented here is based solely on the official data; 
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however most of the calculations and comparisons do not appear in the 
report, and have been prepared specially for this article. 

The CNCDH report listed “acts against individuals and property pre- 
senting a certain degree of seriousness.” There were 125 violent acts 
against Jews, 70 of them direct physical attacks (of which 32 targeted “mi- 
nors” and 21 targeted “worshipers in the area around a synagogue or 
those easily identified as Jews”), leading to a total of 21 wounded, 49 at- 
tacks on property (“stone-throwing, shooting, acts of vandalism”), and 
six acts of arson. The attacks and the fires “targeted 28 synagogues, three 
businesses and medical offices, six commemorative plaques, five rabbinic 
seminaries, four private cars, six buildings housing members of the com- 
munity, and three tombstones.” 

The total of 125 acts of anti-Semitic violence was down 36 percent from 
the 195 that had been registered in 2002. But the actions in 2003 were 
more serious, the number of Jewish wounded rising from 18 in 2002 to 
21, the largest number of injuries to Jews since French authorities began 
to publish these statistics in 1993. Furthermore, it was also the first time 
that the number of injuries to Jews constituted an absolute majority, in- 
deed two-thirds, of injuries caused by racist violence (21 out of 32). The 
picture was even more disturbing when the island of Corsica, home to 
less than 5 percent of the French population, is excluded from the count. 
Six of the 11 injuries in racist (not anti-Semitic) acts in France during the 
year occurred on Corsica, mostly related to drug deals. Thus in the 
“Hexagon,” the rest of the country, the 21 Jews wounded were 81 percent 
of the total. 

Comparing the incidence of anti-Semitic violence, whether involving 
injuries or not, with all other racist violence committed in France during 
2003, there were 125 acts motivated by anti-Semitism and 92 by other 
types of racism. Thus, out of a total of 217 violent acts, 58 stemmed from 
anti-Semitism. Once again setting aside the Corsican statistics, there were 
only 36 violent acts that were not anti-Semitic, meaning that the 125 
anti-Semitic incidents were 78 percent of the whole. 

The CNCDH report also listed— again, based on police statistics — 
nonviolent manifestations of anti-Semitism and racism. It categorized 
these as “threats” and defined them as “threatening words or gestures, 
graffiti, tracts, hateful demonstrations, and other acts of intimidation.” 
The report explained further: “A simultaneous mailing of several tracts 
or pamphlets in a particular area is counted as one instance of distribu- 
tion,” adding that “only cases involving arrest followed by court appear- 
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ances are counted among these statistics.” During 2003, the report listed 
600 “threats” throughout France, of which 463 involved anti-Semitism 
(mostly graffiti and minor vandalism, the perpetrators usually remain- 
ing anonymous) and 137 other forms of racism. Anti-Semitic threats 
thus constituted 77 percent of the total. Taking out the Corsican statis- 
tics, in this instance, made little difference, raising to 79 percent the anti- 
Semitic threats (461 out of 587). 

Thus whether in regard to threats or to actual violence, the proportion 
of all racist acts that were motivated by anti-Semitism was roughly 80 per- 
cent. Jews, it should be noted, constituted 8.3 percent of the population. 

Even though the numbers for 2003 indicated a drop in incidents from 
2002 — 36 percent in violent acts and of 37 percent in threats —this was 
misleading. Anti-Semitic violence during 2002 was largely concentrated 
in the months of March and April, a period of considerable Israeli- 
Palestinian violence. During 2003, there was a similar though less dra- 
matic spike in March and April, apparently because of the war in Iraq. 
If, for each of the two years, the figures from these two months, when ex- 
ternal factors played a major role, are excluded, the number of incidents 
actually rose from 45 in 2002 to 87 in 2003. Divided relatively evenly over 
the remaining ten months, they represent, in a sense, the “normal” level 
of anti-Jewish violence, apart from periods of crisis. Seen in this way, the 
incidents per month nearly doubled, from four—five to almost nine. 

The same pattern was evident in relation to anti-Semitic threats in 
2002. The “peak” reached in April was quite extreme: 60 percent of all 
threats for the year were made that month. The statistics for 2003 did not 
reveal a similar spike. Comparing the average of the 11 “normal” months 
of 2002 to the overall average in 2003, the 26 threats per month in 2002 
rose 50 percent to 39 per month in 2003. Here again, the optimistic pic- 
ture seemingly emerging from a straight comparison of numbers disap- 
pears upon further analysis. 

Anti-Jewish violence in 2003 increasingly turned to educational set- 
tings, targeting students in Jewish schools and Jewish students in public 
schools. Police recorded 22 such cases. In the same period, there were just 
two incidents of non-anti-Semitic racist violence in schools throughout 
France. As for anti-Semitic “threats” in school environments, 73 were doc- 
umented for the year, for a total of 95 manifestations of anti-Semitism 
(incidents plus threats) in schools. By comparison, only one school man- 
ifestation was registered in 1997, three in 1998, and nine in 1999. Since 
2000, anti-Semitism in schools, as in society generally, became a real phe- 
nomenon, the incidence leaping to 92 in 2000, going down to 30 in 2001, 
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and climbing again to 77 in 2002 and 95 in 2003. While it was possible 
that a greater sensitivity to anti-Semitism led to more frequent com- 
plaints, it was equally possible that what has being called “a new freedom 
to make anti-Semitic slurs” was playing a role. 

The CNCDH report indicated that over the four-year period from 
2000 to 2003, anti-Semitism in schools translated into 39 attacks on prop- 
erty (fires and attempted fires, ransacking, Molotov cocktails, throwing 
of stones and various other objects) and 34 physical attacks, causing ten 
injuries. Half of the physical attacks took place in 2003, 17 of them by 
“projectiles or blows accompanied by anti-Semitic insults,” which injured 
four people. Also registered in 2003 were “five fires or acts of defacement 
of Jewish schools by pellet guns or stone-throwing.” 

The report offered some insight into who was behind anti-Semitic and 
other racist violence. In 50 of the 125 documented anti-Semitic incidents, 
the perpetrators were identified. Six cases were “attributable to the ex- 
treme right” (these were all acts of vandalism, not physical attack) and 
44 involved “perpetrators coming from ‘at-risk’ neighborhoods,” mostly 
petty criminals. Of the 47 people arrested and brought to court for anti- 
Jewish violence, just one, “arrested for having perpetrated four successive 
attacks on the same Paris synagogue,” was a right-wing activist. Only 50 
of the 463 anti-Semitic threats recorded in 2003 appeared attributable to 
the far right. The police made 46 arrests related to the threats, and among 
those picked up were “18 North African youths” and “five far-right ac- 
tivists.” As for the incidents in schools, the report noted, “Over the course 
of the four years, 34 perpetrators have been identified, of whom 30 were 
minors, all of them North African or African.” To be sure, while the anti- 
Jewish acts committed by these “youths” were disturbing in their steady 
rise, the perpetrators remained a tiny, marginal part of the Arab/Muslim 
community in France. 

In considering racist activity as a whole, the CNCDH report detailed 
the radical transformation that had taken place over the previous decade 
in the identity of the racists. In 1993, the far right was responsible for 92 
percent of racist incidents in France—100 percent of anti-Jewish inci- 
dents and 86 percent of other racist acts. In 2003, the corresponding 
rates were less than 10 percent of anti-Jewish acts and 39 percent of other 
racist incidents, making up a total of just 18 percent of all racist activi- 
ties. As noted above, people of North Africa origin were primarily re- 
sponsible for the anti-Jewish acts. Somewhat paradoxically, much of the 
racism not directed at Jews was targeted at that same North African 
group; the report could not pin down who was primarily responsible for 
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it. (“Ultra-Zionist” groups were credited with three anti-Muslim actions 
during 2003, two of which occurred under obscure circumstances and the 
other seemingly more an act of political hooliganism than racism.) 

A document issued by the Ministry of Justice, included in the CNCDH 
report, noted that of the 43 people tried in 2003 for anti-Semitic crimes, 
only ten were convicted and one was sentenced to prison. Many of the 
perpetrators were young people—16 of the 43 came before juvenile 
court—and the offenses, even those causing injury, were for the most part 
relatively minor. Nevertheless, some worried that treating such crimes 
with leniency could lead to more of them, and legislation was introduced 
to counter this possibility. The so-called Lellouche law, named for the Na- 
tional Assembly member who initiated it, passed unanimously in Parlia- 
ment and came into effect on February 3. It increased sentences for crimes 
committed because of the victim’s “real or perceived” membership in a 
particular ethnic, racial or religious group. Crimes that unintentionally 
resulted in the victim’s death were now punishable by 20 years in prison 
if motivated by racism, as compared to 15 years if there was no element 
of racism. Sentences for lesser violent acts of racism were similarly ratch- 
eted up: what had previously merited five years in prison would now get 
the perpetrator ten; three-year terms went up to five; and what used to 
be punished with a fine would now bring three years in prison. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE INTELLECTUALS 


The year 2003 represented a turning point in that the French public fi- 
nally came to the realization that Jews were the primary victims of racially 
motivated violence. Politicians who previously tended to minimize the re- 
ality of anti-Semitism in France changed their tune. Receiving a delega- 
tion from the American Jewish Committee led by its executive director, 
David Harris, President Chirac denounced “the cancer of anti-Semitism.” 
On May 23, speaking to the Jewish community at the 60th anniversary 
of CRIF, Chirac declared: “Today, you are no longer alone. France stands 
with you in combating anti-Semitism. France herself is attacked when a 
Jew is attacked on her soil. France herself is insulted when a synagogue 
is burned on her soil. It is France who is humiliated when, on her soil, a 
Jewish child must change schools to escape harassment, intimidation and 
insult. When Jews lose confidence in their own country because they do 
not feel sufficiently understood, supported, and protected, our country’s 
very national unity is threatened.” 

This implicit mea culpa was expressed even more strongly by the op- 
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position leader, Francois Hollande, first secretary of the Socialist Party, 
at a conference on November 23 organized by the Léon Blum Circle, a 
club associated with the party that was concerned with defending Jewish 
causes. Hollande, whose party had been in power during the 2000—02 pe- 
riod, when anti-Jewish violence increased, underlined the “incontestable 
fact” of “the rise, these last few years, of anti-Semitism in France.” And 
he went further, saying: “The left and the Socialist Party were incapable 
of grasping the full measure of this phenomenon. Identifying anti- 
Semitism as a problem emanating solely from the far right, the left was 
loath to name acts perpetrated by those who come from the poorest parts 
of our cities and towns as anti-Semitic.” Recalling that, as a result, “the 
left underestimated the number of incidents and the relevant facts,” Hol- 
lande affirmed: “The left has finished with this period of caution and re- 
luctance to speak.” 

The message of the country’s leadership came through for the broader 
population as well, but more slowly. A BVA survey taken between No- 
vember 24 and December 5, 2003, and published as part of the CNCDH 
annual report, asked respondents, “In France, who are the primary vic- 
tims of racism/discrimination?” Roughly 46 percent named some ele- 
ment of the group comprising Arabs, North Africans, and Muslims; 18 
percent said Africans or blacks; and 15 percent named the Jews (when 
the question asked simply about “discrimination,” 17 percent said Jews; 
when it mentioned only “racism,” 13 percent did). 

This perception of Jewish victimhood stood in marked contrast to the 
results of a similar poll conducted by the same company just one year 
earlier. In November/December 2002, only 5 percent of the French des- 
ignated Jews as targets of racism or discrimination (the percentage was 
the same for both formulations, “discrimination” and “racism”). Thus 
there was a rise of over 200 percent in public recognition that Jews were 
being targeted. The numbers in relation to the other minorities rose as 
well, but far less drastically. From one year to the next, the percentage of 
those who saw Arabs, North Africans, and Muslims as the primary vic- 
tims rose by 31 percent, while for Africans and blacks it increased by 29 
percent. 

In the same survey, the statement “Jewish French people are French 
people like anybody else” was accepted by 89 percent (63 percent were 
“completely in agreement” and 26 percent “mostly in agreement”), while 
only 9 percent expressed opposition (6 percent “mostly in disagreement” 
and 3 percent “not at all in agreement”). These figures were nearly iden- 
tical to those of 2002. By comparison, the statement that “Muslim French 
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people are French people like anybody else” was accepted by 75 percent 
of those questioned, while 23 percent rejected it, and in this case the ac- 
ceptance rate rose slightly over the year before. 

In general, the French viewed themselves as well-intentioned toward 
potential victims of racism. In another survey, taken in April 2003 by the 
CSA Institute for the daily Le Figaro, 87 percent said they felt “sympa- 
thy” for black Africans; 85 percent for Jews; and 76 percent for North 
Africans. 

These good intentions, at least with respect to Jews, were put to the test 
in 2003, as the Paris Court of Appeal was to deliver its judgement in the 
case of Raymonda Tawill, a Palestinian journalist and mother-in-law of 
Yasir Arafat. The case began on January 12, 2001, when Tawill spoke — 
in perfect French —to an interviewer on the public radio station France 
Culture. She accused “French Jews” of waging a “media war [against 
Muslims] designed to create fear among the French.” Denouncing “the 
racism of French Jews,” she stated that “Judaism . . . has become racist 
here.” She developed her argument as follows: “I come from America... 
I see what the Jewish lobby does in America . . . the influence on 
Congress. . . the influence on the White House . . . the influence on every- 
thing. . . . [Clinton’s] papers are prepared by the Jewish lobby, everyone 
knows it, that’s how it works there. And here, there is influence by the 
Jewish lobby. . . . I say ‘Jewish lobby’ so that the Jews know: it’s enough 
to do their lobeyian | in the West.” 

The repeated reference to a “Jewish lobby” was ariculasty shocking 
to the French ear, since the very idea of any specific ethnic or religious 
group looking out for its own narrow interest runs contrary to the French 
idea of the social order. Talk of a “Jewish lobby” immediately brought 
to mind anti-Semitic propaganda denouncing the presence of Jews in 
business, government, and the press. Two antiracist associations— one of 
them the International League Against Racism and Anti-Semitism 
(LICRA)— charged her with racism, but the focus was less on Raymonda 
Tawill as a person than on the legitimacy of speaking this way on French 
public radio. 

The trial court, however, decided in December 2001 to absolve Tawill 
on the grounds that despite their “great violence,” the terms she used fell 
within the context of a “political battle” and spoke to her “concerns.” The 
plaintiffs appealed. On March 6, 2003, the Court of Appeal confirmed 
the judgement, ruling that the “violence” of Ms. Tawill’s words stemmed 
from a “strong emotion” and should not diminish her right to freedom 
of expression. The court effectively sent the message that as long as the 
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necessary precautions were taken, anyone could speak about Jews in the 
way Tawill had. 

Another salvo was fired in October 2003, this time from a Muslim in- 
tellectual of Swiss nationality, Tariq Ramadan, who was known for his 
attention-getting mix of modern arguments with fundamentalist princi- 
ples. Ramadan was the grandson, on his mother’s side, of Hassan al- 
Banna, founder of the Muslim Brotherhood, and his father was a devoted 
follower of the movement. Despite his protestations to the contrary, 
Tariq was also close to the Muslim Brotherhood. In any event, his per- 
sonal charm and rhetorical ability helped him carve out a prominent 
place both among young French Muslims and within the left-wing 
antiglobalization movement. In an article published in the daily Le Monde 
in December 2001, Ramadan warned against Muslim anti-Semitism, and 
his about-face in the fall of 2003 came as a surprise. 

In an article entitled “Critique of the (New) Inward-Looking Intel- 
lectuals,” Tariq Ramadan attacked “French Jewish intellectuals who until 
recently had been viewed as universalist thinkers” but who had begun to 
develop “analyses that are more and more oriented toward the particu- 
lar concerns of their own community.” He went on to name names: so- 
ciologist Pierre-André Taguieff, who “has transformed himself into a de- 
fender of a community in danger”; philosopher Alexandre Adler, “whose 
reading of the world . . . is understood only in relation to his attachment 
to Israel”; and “intellectuals as diverse as Bernard Kouchner, André 
Glucksmann or Bernard-Henri Lévy” who “have taken courageous po- 
sitions on Bosnia, Rwanda or Chechnya” but “have inexplicably sup- 
ported the American-British intervention in Iraq,” which can only be un- 
derstood if one knows that “the architect of this operation from the 
heart of the Bush administration is the notorious Zionist Paul Wol- 
fowitz.” Regarding Bernard-Henri Lévy, Ramadan noted that he had 
published a book on the assassination of American journalist Daniel 
Pearl in which he criticized the Pakistani secret service—and this at the 
moment that Israel was embarking on a reconciliation with India, Pak- 
istan’s traditional enemy. 

Ramadan’s article, rejected by the dailies Le Monde and Libération, ap- 
peared on October 3 on a Muslim Internet site, oumma.com. From there 
it was picked up on Internet chat lines dedicated to preparation for the 
European Social Forum, an international gathering of the antiglobal- 
ization movement scheduled to take place near Paris in November. Within 
a few days, the entire French press had mobilized against the article. The 
left-wing weekly Le Nouvel Observateur spoke of “a strange text, full of 
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anti-Jewish prejudices and conspiracy theories,” and cited the reaction of 
Pierre-André Taguieff, a scholarly specialist on racism, who was im- 
pugned by Ramadan even though he is not Jewish: “For Ramadan, any- 
one who fights anti-Semitism is a Jew.” 

In the same magazine, philosopher André Glucksmann—a Jew who 
had never identified himself as such, had never written about Jewish is- 
sues or about Israel, and who had been engaged in a very public battle 
to defend Chechen Muslims—commented: “Mr. Ramadan is saying in 
essence, ‘Glucksmann doesn’t think with his head, he thinks with his 
race.’ ” Glucksmann noted that since Ramadan had issued his criticism, 
he, Glucksmann, had received “letters that reeked of an animal anti- 
Semitism, little seen since 1945.” Bernard Kouchner, another of Ramadan’s 
targets, who was Jewish only on his father’s side and had never identified 
as a Jew, told a radio interviewer that Ramadan “does not stigmatize me, 
he honors me. That man is a shady intellectual.” In the weekly Le Point, 
where he had a regular column, Bernard-Henri Lévy (who, contrary to 
Ramadan’s claim, did not support the war in Iraq) wrote on October 10 
of Ramadan’s “sickening text” reminiscent of “the good old theory of a 
Jewish conspiracy” and the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, and invited 
his friends on the left to distance themselves from the author. In the daily 
Le Figaro on October 16, Alexandre Adler underlined the “violent archaic 
nature of such thinking” and dubbed Ramadan “emir of the fanatics.” 

But these attacks, and others, seemed to have no effect on Tariq Ra- 
madan or on the antiglobalization activists who, while conceding that his 
article was “in poor taste,” denied the accusation of anti-Semitism and 
refused to rescind his invitation to the European Social Forum. On No- 
vember 20, Tariq Ramadan debated Minister of the Interior Sarkozy on 
the public television channel France 2. Sarkozy strongly criticized Ra- 
madan’s sortie against Jewish intellectuals: “Your article was not a blun- 
der,” he said, “it was a misdeed. Because the Jews are not like the people 
of the Auvergne or the Parisians. There was the Holocaust. When one 
speaks of the Jew Lévy or the Jew Glucksmann, one ignores the Holo- 
caust and the six million killed.” But Ramadan, agreeing that “anti- 
Semitism is unacceptable, and it must be fought,” justified the content of 
his article, saying: “I wrote ‘Jewish intellectuals.’ I don’t see the malice.” 
He added, “In France, one should be able to criticize a country. When I 
criticize the policies of the Israeli government, I am not an anti-Semite, 
just as when I criticize Saudi Arabia, I am not an Islamophobe.” People 
close to Ramadan noted that Jewish antiglobalization activists agreed 
completely with their Muslim colleague. Shortly after these events, the 
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University of Notre Dame in South Bend, Indiana, offered Tariq Ra- 
madan a full-time, tenured position in Islamic philosophy and ethics. 

Another notable anti-Semitic episode took place on December 1. A co- 
median, Dieudonné M’Bala M’Bala, known by the stage name 
Dieudonné, who was the son of a Cameroonian father and a Breton 
mother, was invited to perform a three-minute live sketch on the public 
television channel France 3. He appeared dressed as an ultra-Orthodox 
Jew — with a black hat, imitation side locks, a hood, and a fringed vest — 
and delivered a monologue in which he announced that he had converted, 
“for purely professional reasons,” to “Zionist fundamentalism.” He called 
on “inner-city youth” (that is, young people from immigrant families liv- 
ing in the poorest neighborhoods) to do the same and join the “American- 
Zionist axis.” At the end of the presentation, he gave a Nazi salute while 
crying, “IsraHeil.” 

Six million people watched the program, and protests poured in. The 
show’s producer and host, Marc-Olivier Fogiel (who is Jewish), admitted 
the next day that he had made a mistake in not reacting immediately to 
Dieudonné’s comments. He had been “concerned and shocked,” he said, 
but reluctant to create a scene on live television, especially since some of 
those onstage, unlike the viewers, did not fully grasp what Dieudonné was 
saying. The programming directors of France 3, for their part, published 
a letter in which they recognized that “Dieudonné crossed the line into 
anti-Semitism.” They also apologized to the public and to the High Coun- 
cil for Broadcasting (CSA) — the authority responsible for monitoring ad- 
herence to media ethics. The CSA, in turn, issued a stern warning to the 
organization supervising all public television outlets, Television France, 
and reprimanded its president. Dominique Baudis, a former journalist 
who headed the CSA, declared: “The language . . . and the final gesture, 
equating the state of Israel with Nazism, are unacceptable and cannot be 
tolerated, even in a comedy program.” Prime Minister Raffarin, referring 
to the presentation, emphasized that “having the status of artist does not 
excuse one from respecting human rights.” The press, almost without ex- 
ception, agreed. 

For his part, Dieudonné stated that his sketch was not anti-Semitic and 
that he was being subjected to a “media lynching.” But five days later, on 
December 6, Dieudonné got into trouble once again. On Mediterranean 
Radio (a station owned by Franco-Tunisian businessman Tawfik Math- 
louthi, also owner of the soda Mecca Cola, which Mathlouthi described 
as “a militant product of the boycott of American and Zionist imperial- 
ism”), Dieudonné described his indignation upon reading in his son’s 
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school text that the Holocaust was “the greatest tragedy in the history of 
humanity.” There was, he reported, no mention of “the black slave trade,” 
which had “enriched many, notably the Jews.” Dieudonné went on to ex- 
plain that he was reading “a lot of [Norman] Finkelstein at the time,” who 
“explains [in his book, The Holocaust Industry, translated into French] 
that there is in effect a Holocaust industry.” In France, he added, “There 
is a group of hysterics who hang on to Judaism to justify interests that 
are more economic, that are much more sinister. I think that Judaism is 
there to offer a moral shield for a bunch of bastards.” 

At the time, Dieudonné was starting a tour of regional cities. Several 
of his shows were canceled, either upon the initiative of the organizers 
or as a result of local protests. But the national Jewish organizations de- 
plored these cancellations, since they appeared to be an organized boy- 
cott and thus might allow Dieudonné to play the martyr. And so he did, 
presenting himself as the champion of blacks who were victimized by the 
Jews. As for Israel, it was “a terrorist state in relation to the people of 
South Africa. Diamonds extracted for next to nothing,” he charged, 
“were resold in Tel Aviv and then later in Antwerp. Dieudonné contin- 
ued this incendiary rhetoric into early 2004, and then put his name for- 
ward as a candidate for election to the European Parliament, listing him- 
self as a “Euro-Palestinian.” 


Holocaust-Related Matters 


On March 24, a delegation comprising 167 French people, 26 Turks, 
and 15 Americans met in Poland to inaugurate a Ladino (Judeo-Spanish) 
memorial stone recently placed at the Auschwitz-Birkenau memorial. 
Back in 2000, Professor Haim-Vidal Sephiha, who was the first to hold 
a university chair in France dedicated to Ladino, noted during a visit to 
Auschwitz (where he himself had been deported) that although there 
were memorial stones containing the same commemorative text in many 
different languages, there was none in Ladino, the mother tongue of 
160,000 Jewish victims of the Nazis. Following an initial refusal by the 
Polish authorities to change the number of stones, Sephiha created an 
organization, Ladino at Auschwitz (JEAA), launched a worldwide cam- 
paign on the issue, and finally won. Simone Veil— president of the Foun- 
dation for the Memory of the Holocaust, former cabinet minister, for- 
mer president of the European Parliament, and former Auschwitz 
deportee— was present for the inauguration. 
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The other major event during the year in commemoration of the Holo- 
caust was not a French initiative. Rather, it began with a trip to 
Auschwitz-Birkenau in May, organized by an Arab priest, Father Emile 
Shoufani, the director of a school in Nazareth, who was convinced that 
Jewish-Arab dialogue could not move forward so long as Arabs did not 
appreciate the depth of historical unease in the Jewish psyche. Three 
hundred people took part, equally divided between Jews and Arabs, all 
Israeli citizens. They were neither political activists nor religious pil- 
grims, but individuals coming from a wide variety of backgrounds (most 
of the Arabs were Muslims, reflecting Israeli Arab population generally). 
It was agreed that the Arabs would not demand anything of the Jews in 
return for visiting the site, not even a symbolic gesture. 

Jean Mouttapa, also a Christian and a Parisian publisher who had pub- 
lished two of Emile Shoufani’s books in France, decided to mount a 
French version— actually, a Franco-Belgian version—of the trip. An 
association was established called Memory for Peace, presided over by Fa- 
ther Shoufani, and a group of 200 people was assembled, Christians, Jews, 
and many Muslims (including women wearing the Islamic veil). They 
were of all ages, but included, most poignantly, young scouts— both 
Jewish and Muslim. Before leaving, all the participants took a seminar 
on Jewish history and the Holocaust. 

The group coming from Israel and the group coming from France met 
up in Poland at the end of May to “keep the memory of the Holocaust 
alive.” Together forming a group of 500 people, they walked along the 
railway lines of Birkenau, a route designed to focus attention not on the 
concentration camp at Auschwitz, but on the Birkenau extermination 
camp, where the gas chambers operated. Among them were Jewish sur- 
vivors of the camp, who served as both guides and witnesses. The par- 
ticipants read off, one at a time, the names of 500 deportees. The final 
declaration, read at Birkenau on May 28, said, in part: “We, Jews and 
non-Jews present here, in going beyond our diverse backgrounds, be- 
yond beliefs, nonbeliefs or philosophical choices of one kind or another, 
affirm that the memory of this crime must become part of thought and 
culture so that together we will be able to create, and reject the specter of 
inhumanity.” 

Even as the group stood there, it learned that the United Nations Ed- 
ucational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) had awarded 
Father Shoufani its Education for Peace Prize. (Later, the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem bestowed an honorary doctorate on him.) 
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JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Education 


In 1945, after World War II, only four Jewish schools remained in 
France. By the late 1970s, some 40 new ones were established, and over 
the next two decades the Jewish school system underwent dramatic 
growth. In 2003, there were roughly 100 Jewish schools, incorporating 256 
établissements (that is, units defined by age group, according to the divi- 
sions used in the French education system). 

In 2003, about 30,000 Jewish students were being educated in Jewish 
schools, representing 30 percent of school-age Jews. In all, it was esti- 
mated that about half of all young Jews had received at least some of their 
education in Jewish schools, some starting out in Jewish schools and later 
transferring to public education, and a smaller number making the re- 
verse switch. In general, the students in Jewish schools scored above av- 
erage in national examinations. 

The vast majority of Jewish schools had ties to the government through 
association contracts, on the basis of principles laid out in a law passed 
in 1959. Such contracts required the school to follow rigorously the pro- 
grams and schedules determined by the Ministry of National Education 
for public schools. Specific additional subjects (in Jewish schools these 
would be Jewish religion, Hebrew, and Jewish history) were taught on a 
supplementary basis. In exchange for the school’s commitment to the na- 
tional program, the government paid the salaries of teachers of the re- 
quired subjects and made a lump-sum payment toward the cost of run- 
ning the school. The school, then, had to come up with the money to pay 
the salaries of teachers of the Jewish subjects, and possibly a portion of 
the administrative costs. In 2003, of the 30,000 students being educated 
in Jewish schools, 26,000 were in établissements that were under contract 
or in the process of negotiating contracts. 


Publications 


A number of original works of Jewish interest were published in France 
during 2003. In the realm of ideas: Pierre Bouretz’s Témoins du futur (Wit- 
nesses to the Future), a study of European Jewish philosophers over the 
past century; Gilles Bernheim’s Le souci des autres au fondement de la loi 
juive (Concern for Others at the Foundation of Jewish Law); Catherine 
Chalier’s Traité des larmes (Treatise on Tears), analyzing biblical de- 
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scriptions of tears; Mireille Hadas-Lebel’s Philon d’ Alexandrie, un penseur 
en dialogue (Philo of Alexandria, a Thinker in Dialogue); Benny Lévy’s 
Etre juif (Being Jewish), on the compatibility, or incompatibility, of Jew- 
ish and philosophical thought; Stéphane Mosés’s Systéme et revelation— 
La philosophie de Franz Rosenzweig (System and Revelation: The Phi- 
losophy of Franz Rosenzweig). 

Current affairs: Emmanuel Brenner’s Les territoires perdus de la 
République (The Lost Territories of the Republic), on anti-Semitism in 
French schools; Eric Marty’s Bref séjour a Jérusalem (Brief Stay in 
Jerusalem), a collection of articles by a non-Jewish academic dealing 
with the place of Israel and Judaism in the contemporary world; Alain 
Finkielkraut’s Au nom de I’ Autre— Réflexions sur l’antisémitisme qui vient 
(In the Name of the Other: Reflections on the Coming Anti-Semitism); 
Régine Waintrater’s Sortir du genocide— Témoigner pour réapprendre a 
vivre (Coming Out of Genocide: Bearing Witness to Learn Again How 
to Live), on the way that victims of the Holocaust and other collective 
traumas bear witness. 

Historical works: Dominique Vidal’s Les historiens allemands relisent 
la Shoah (German Historians Reread the Holocaust); Laurent Douzou’s 
Voler les Juifs (Stealing from the Jews), on the plundering of Jewish prop- 
erty in Lyons during World War II; Odette Carasso’s Arthur Meyer, about 
a Jew who converted to Catholicism and became a French press baron in 
the late nineteenth century; Pierre Hebey’s Les Juifs de Damas (The Jews 
of Damascus), on a famous ritual murder accusation in Damascus in 
1840; Gérard Nahon’s Juifs et judaisme a Bordeaux (Jews and Judaism in 
Bordeaux); Jean-Claude Schmitt’s La conversion d’ Hermann le Juif (The 
Conversion of Hermann the Jew), on a medieval German text whose au- 
thenticity remains doubtful; Moise Rahmani’s Shalom Bwana, on Jews in 
the Congo; Jean-Marc Dreyfus’s Pillages sur ordonnances (Looting by Ad- 
ministrative Order), on the plundering of Jewish banks in France during 
World War II; Dictionnaire des Justes de France (Dictionary of Righteous 
Gentiles in France), edited by Lucien Lazare and published under the 
aegis of Yad Vashem; Claude Singer’s Le Juif Stiss et la propagande nazie 
(The Jew Siiss and Nazi Propaganda); Arrik Delouya’s Les Juifs du 
Maroc— bibliographie générale (The Jews of Morocco: General Bibliog- 
raphy); Jean Baumgarten’s Le yiddish. 

Novels: Clémence Boulouque’s Mort d’un silence (Death of a Silence); 
Gilles Rozier’s Un amour sans résistance (Love without Resistance); Henri 
Raczymow’s Le plus tard possible (As Late as Possible); Serge Moati’s 
Villa Jasmin; Francoise Giroud’s Les taches du léopard (The Leopard’s 
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Spots); Cyrille Fleischman’s Une rencontre prés de I'Hétel de Ville (A 
Meeting Near City Hall), a collection of short stories. A new dictionary 
was Niborski and Vaisbrot’s Dictionnaire yiddish-frangais. 


Personalia 


On January 19, journalist and writer Francoise Giroud died at Neuilly- 
sur-Seine near Paris at the age of 86. Born France Gourdji, she con- 
cealed her Jewish origins almost all her life. In 1953, along with Jean- 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber, Giroud founded the weekly magazine 
L’Express, of which she was the editor. In addition to being a leading fig- 
ure in French journalism and a successful writer, she was an activist 
against colonialism and for women’s rights. She also had a brief politi- 
cal career, serving as secretary of state for the status of women, and then 
secretary of state for culture. Her last book was a novel, Les taches du 
léopard (an allusion to the biblical image of the leopard’s spots that never 
disappear), published soon after her death. In it she referred for the first 
time to the Jewish dimension of her life. Her grandson, Nicolas Eliach- 
eff, adopted strict Orthodox Judaism, becoming assistant to the chief 
rabbi of Strasbourg. 

On February 20, writer and critic Maurice Blanchot died in Paris at 
the age of 95. In his youth he belonged to the French far right, and his 
published writings before World War II included anti-Semitic attacks. 
However, he maintained a friendship with the Jewish philosopher Em- 
manuel Lévinas, dating back to when they were both students at the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg. Shocked by the development of Nazism, he 
changed his position on the Jews shortly before the war. Between 1940 
and 1945, he looked out for Lévinas’s family while his friend was held in 
a camp for French prisoners of war in Germany. Subsequently, the rev- 
elations about the Holocaust inspired him to produce a body of work fo- 
cusing on the concepts of evil and destruction. He also studied the works 
of Jewish thinkers, especially Martin Buber and André Neher. His best 
known books were The Writing of the Disaster, The Space ef Literature, 
and The Instant of My Death. 

Jewish communal leader Charles Haddad died in Marseilles on April 
17 at the age of 92. Born in Tunis, he was a lawyer by profession and the 
last president of the Tunisian Jewish community, until his departure in 
1958. After that he played an active role in Marseilles, maintaining close 
relations with mayors and other local political leaders. He also wrote 
books on Tunisian Jewry. 
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On October 15, philosopher Benny Lévy died in Jerusalem at the age 
of 58. Lévy was born in Cairo in 1945, and when his family was forced 
to flee Egypt in 1956, he took refuge in Belgium and then in France. His 
brilliance as a student earned him a place in the most prestigious of 
French schools, the Ecole Normale Supérieure. There, under the pseu- 
donym of Pierre Victor, he became the leading figure in the Proletarian 
Left, a Maoist group that played a significant role in the revolutionary 
agitation of the late 1960s and early 1970s. For a generation of far-left 
activists, “Comrade Victor” was a charismatic leader who exercised both 
political and intellectual influence. It was largely because of him that the 
French far left, unlike its counterparts elsewhere, rejected terrorism. 

Lévy became Jean-Paul Sartre’s main collaborator. He slowly moved 
away from left-wing activism and the ideology that inspired it, and while 
pursuing his own philosophical research on the Greek foundations of the 
Western conception of politics, he also gradually moved closer to Ju- 
daism, taking his inspiration especially from the thought of Emmanuel 
Lévinas. Having readopted his original name Benny Lévy, he studied in 
a yeshivah and later taught philosophy at the university level, while liv- 
ing the life of a strictly religious Jew. He finally settled in Jerusalem, 
where, with the help of his friends Bernard-Henri Lévy and Alain 
Finkielkraut, he founded the Institut d’Etudes Lévinassiennes (Institute 
of Lévinas Studies) in 2000. Apart from his dialogues with Sartre, his 
major books were: Le Logos et la letter— Philon d’ Alexandrie en regard 
des Pharisiens (The Logos and the Letter: Philo of Alexandria in Rela- 
tion to the Pharisees, 1988), Visage continu— La pensée du Retour chez 
Emmanuel Lévinas (Continuous Face: The Concept of Return in the 
Thought of Emmanuel Lévinas, 1998), Le meurtre du Pasteur — Critique 
de la vision politique du monde (Murder of the Shepherd: A Critique of 
the Political Vision of the World, 2002), and the posthumous Etre juif— 
Etude lévinassienne (Being Jewish: A Lévinasian Study, 2003). His death 
evoked a series of tributes in the French press by his former far-left dis- 
ciples who had since risen high in the French intellectual world. 


MErIR WAINTRATER 


Belgium 
National Affairs 


ee eohiins FOR THE Chamber of Deputies, the lower house of 
Belgium’s Parliament, took place on May 18. The greatest gains were 
made by the Socialist Party—its French-speaking faction (PS) won 25 
seats and its Flemish faction (SPA Spirit) 23——and the French-speaking 
neoliberal Reformist Movement (MR), which won 24. These, together 
with the Flemish Liberals and Democrats (VLD), which won 25 seats, 
formed the new governing coalition. It was nicknamed the “purple gov- 
ernment,” a combination of blue, the color of the liberals, and red, that 
of the socialists. Guy Verhofstadt (VLD) continued as prime minister and 
Louis Michel (MR) as deputy prime minister and foreign minister. 

The big losers in the election was the Social Christian Party (French- 
speaking Christian Democrats), who now found themselves outside the 
government for the first time since 1958, and the two Green parties, Ecolo 
and Agalev, which, after having done well enough in the 1999 elections 
to merit inclusion in the government for the — time, were reduced to 

insignificance in 2003. 

_ There was a worrisome rise in the strength of the xenophobic far right. 
While the FN (French-speaking National Front) secured just one seat, 
the Flemish Vlaams Blok raised its representation from 15 to 18 seats. So 
popular had the Vlaams Blok become in the Flemish capital that no ma- 
jority coalition could be formed on Antwerp’s city council without its par- 
ticipation. There were reports that the Vlaams Blok sought votes among 
the Hassidim of Antwerp by appealing to their fear of Muslim immi- 
grants, but there was little evidence that the strategy had worked. 

Claude Marinower, a respected member of Antwerp’s Jewish commu- 
nity, was elected to Parliament representing the VLD, a notable first for 
the community. He is the son of the late Marcel Marinower, who served 
as secretary general of Belgium’s Jewish Central Consistory. 

The ink on the parliamentary election ballots had barely dried before 
the country was caught up in the preliminary campaigns for two more 
elections, both scheduled for June 2004. One was for the European Par- 
liament. The other, far more contentious, was for the regional governing 
bodies within Belgium. The two linguistic subdivisions of the country, the 
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Walloon Region (French-speaking) in the south and the Flemish Region 
(Dutch-speaking) in the north, coexisted in a state of tension with each 
other. Both now set their sights on the Brussels Region, where the ma- 
jority of inhabitants spoke French. Flemings concentrated in certain mu- 
nicipalities ringing the capital were demanding control over these areas, 
including the right to reject the bilingualism that characterized the re- 
gion’s 19 boroughs. Intense conflict was expected in 2004 between the 
Flemish parties, which had banded together on the language issue, and 
the French-speaking parties. 

The major economic theme in the country was the move to privatize 
government-owned enterprises. Although this was part of a broader trend 
within the European Union, in Belgium it was related to the ongoing im- 
pact of the 2001 bankruptcy of Sabena, Belgium’s national airline since 
1925, which had a mixed government-private ownership. Already in se- 
vere financial trouble, Sabena finally succumbed to the fear of flying 
that followed immediately upon the events of 9/11. Not only was this the 
largest bankruptcy in Belgium’s history, but it affected the many Belgians 
who worked for the company and its numerous subsidiaries. Given Bel- 
gium’s characteristic politico-linguistic divide, casting blame for the ca- 
tastrophe and finding investors to take the company over took on a 
French-speaking vs. Flemish cast. Similar ethnic divisions were evident 
in regard to plans for privatizing the national railways company, 
SNCB/NMBS. 

The social security system was also a subject of great controversy. 
Many Belgians living in the Flemish Region resented the flow of gov- 
ernment money into the poorer French-speaking Walloon Region, and 
sought to transfer a large part of the responsibility for such payments 
from the central government to the regions. Others advocated privatiz- 
ing some parts of social security. 

The legalization of same-sex marriage, which occurred in 2003, indi- 
cated once again that the Christian Democrats and the Catholic Church 
no longer had the power to influence Belgian social policy, a trend evi- 
dent earlier in the 1990 law granting abortion rights and the 2002 enact- 
ment of legalized euthanasia. 

Belgians remained transfixed by the long-running case of Marc 
Dutroux, which had dragged on for almost a decade. On June 24, 1995, 
Dutroux kidnapped two eight-year-old girls. He held them captive in a spe- 
cially built hideaway in the basement of his home in Marcinelle, where they 
were repeatedly raped. Their dead bodies were discovered on August 17, 
1996, on the grounds of another house belonging to Dutroux, in Sars-la- 
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Buissiére. They had died of hunger and thirst. Dutroux and an accom- 
plice, Michel Leliévre, kidnapped two other girls at a seaside location on 
the night of August 22, 1995. These were also taken to Marcinelle, where 
they were held and raped. Their bodies were found later at Jumet, where 
they had been drugged and buried alive. So was the body of another of 
Dutroux’s accomplices, Bernard Weinstein. A fifth girl, Sabine, was kid- 
napped near Tournai on May 28, 1996, on her way to school, and a sixth, 
Laetitia, near the municipal swimming pool in Bertrix, on August 9. Both 
were subjected to the same terrible treatment, but were freed together on 
August 15 of that year. 

It would take six-and-a-half years for the lengthy investigative process 
to culminate in an indictment, a delay that scandalized public opinion and 
led to charges that people in high places might be protecting the perpe- 
trators. On January 17, 2003, Marc Dutroux; his wife, Michelle Martin; 
and his accomplice, Michel Leliévre were arrested. In addition, Jean- 
Michel Nihoul, who had dealings with Dutroux and his “partners,” was 
indicted by the grand jury in Liége on March 5 on charges of criminal 
association. (The day after Laetitia’s kidnapping, Nihoul had delivered 
1,500 ecstasy pills to Michel Leliévre.) The trial of the four defendants 
in Assizes Court was set to begin March 1, 2004. 


Israel and the Middle East 


Belgium has long belonged to the circle of member states of the Eu- 
ropean Union that are linked by the most advanced types of cooperation, 
such as the single European currency (the euro) and the Schengen Agree- 
ment on police cooperation and common border controls. As a member 
of NATO, Belgium, which ended compulsory military service in 1992, 
participated in operations during the Gulf war and the events that came 
in the wake of Yugoslavia’s break-up, contributing personnel in propor- 
tion to its size. | 

But the prospect of war in Iraq in 2003 saw Belgium lining up with 
France and Germany—part of what U.S. defense secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld called the “old Europe” — skeptical of the U.S.-British position 
favoring armed intervention, and since Brussels was the site of NATO 
headquarters as well as the “capital” of the EU, the country’s antiwar 
stance was very visible. Many of the same American supporters of the 
war who spoke of boycotting French wine and “French” fries said the 
same about Belgian waffles. The government's position, in fact, accurately 
reflected Belgian opinion. Several public demonstrations against war 
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took place in the country, the largest coming on February 15, when some 
100,000 people turned out in Brussels to protest, part of a coordinated 
international day of demonstrations in world capitals. 

The Belgian antiwar movement put considerable pressure on the gov- 
ernment not to allow the U.S.-led coalition to use Antwerp harbor for the 
shipment of military supplies, as had been done in the Gulf war of 1991, 
and a number of activists were arrested for demonstrating at the harbor 
on February 17. When hostilities began, Defense Minister André Flahaut 
indeed stated that Belgium would not allow the transportation of mili- 
tary equipment through Belgium or via its ports. 

_ _Belgium’s opposition to the war did not spare it from the wrath of Is- 

lamist terrorism. On May 16, five explosions went off in Casablanca, Mo- 
rocco, killing 20 and injuring many others. They all seemed targeted at 
“Western” sites. One bomb went off at a Jewish nightclub, another at a 
Spanish social club and restaurant, and three booby-trapped cars ex- 
ploded in front of the Belgian consulate. Since Belgium, unlike Spain, was 
not part of the U.S.-led coalition in Iraq, a government spokesman raised 
the possibility that the terrorists actually intended to destroy a popular 
restaurant next door. 


“UNIVERSAL JURISDICTION” AND THE SHARON CASE 


In 1993, Belgium adopted the principle of “universal jurisdiction” for 
war crimes and for crimes against humanity, meaning that anyone of any 
nationality suspected of such activities anywhere in the world might be 
tried in Belgium. The first successful prosecution under this law came in 
2001, when four Rwandans were convicted of engaging in genocide dur- 
ing the civil war in that country in 1994. 

In June 2001, survivors of the September 1982 massacres in the Sabra 
and Shatilla refugee camps for Palestinians near Beirut filed suit in Bel- 
gium against Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon and others, charging 
them with war crimes for their alleged role in the massacres. The lawsuit 
strained diplomatic relations with Israel and deeply embarrassing the 
Belgian government. On June 26, 2002, a Belgian appeals court voided 
the suit, citing an 1878 precedent limiting Belgian jurisdiction to crimes 
committed on Belgian soil or by someone located in Belgian territory at 
the time of prosecution. The case was appealed to the Court of Cassa- 
tion, Belgium’s supreme court for criminal matters (see AJYB 2003, 
pp. 408-10). 

On February 12, 2003, the Court of Cassation reversed the lower court 
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decision and reinstituted the suit. This ignited a storm of protest from 
Israel, which withdrew its ambassador from Brussels. Foreign Minister 
Louis Michel issued a remarkable public letter in response, dated Feb- 
ruary 25. Acknowledging that the court’s move had brought Belgian- 
Israeli relations to a “low ebb,” Michel recalled that his country was one 
of the first to criminalize Holocaust denial and enact special punishment 
for crimes motivated by anti-Semitism and racism. He explained that 
Belgium did not want to be the world’s “Grand Inquisitor,” but that the 
law under which Sharon was accused “is in full conformity with the pre- 
sent evolution of international criminal law.” Michel flatly denied that the 
statute was targeted at Israel or that the Sharon prosecution was moti- 
vated by anti-Semitism. 

The government’s hands-off policy did not last long; it was one thing 
to brush off Israeli objections, but quite another to take on the world’s 
sole superpower. On March 18, suits were filed under the “universal ju- 
risdiction” law against two prominent Americans, former president 
George H.W. Bush and the current secretary of state, Colin Powell, for 
the bombing of Baghdad during the Gulf war of 1991, when Powell had 
commanded the American forces. Powell commented that he could now 
not visit Brussels, headquarters of NATO and the EU, for fear of being 
detained. Washington threatened to suspend funding for a planned new 
NATO headquarters building in Brussels, and Secretary of Defense Don- 
ald Rumsfeld went so far as to suggest moving those headquarters else- 
where. The absurdity of the situation triggered immediate action from the 
Belgian Parliament, which amended the law so that it would not apply to 
leaders of democratic countries that provided fair trials. 

But this did not stop four doctors who worked in Iraq for the Belgian 
organization Medicine for the Third World from filing suit in Belgium 
on April 18 against Gen. Tommy Franks, the U.S. commander, for war 
crimes allegedly perpetrated in the recently completed action in Iraq. On 
July 29, soon after the new government coalition was in place, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies adopted the first draft of a revised law on violations of 
international human rights, and it was adopted on August 5. Under its 
provisions, violations could be prosecuted in the country only if the case 
had a “link” with Belgium: both the accuser and the accused perpetra- 
tor had to be Belgian, or to have resided in Belgium for at least three 
years. Acting under the new rule, an appeals court threw out the case 
against Franks on September 23, and the next day the Court of Cassa- 
tion did the same to the Sharon prosecution, finally putting an end to the 
matter. 
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Anti-Semitism 


The Belgian government distanced itself from anti-Semitism in no un- 
certain terms. Condemning the assertion in October by Malaysian prime 
minister Mahathir Mohamad that Jews “rule the world by proxy,” Bel- 
gian foreign minister Louis Michel stated that his government “does not 
accept anti-Semitism in any form.” Nevertheless, as noted in the EU re- 
port on anti-Semitism that was, for a time, suppressed but then released, 
“since the beginning of the ‘al-Aqsa intifada’ . . . the number of violent 
actions against Jews and Jewish institutions has increased” in Belgium, 
“with the suspected perpetrators mainly from Muslim and Arab com- 
munities,” but also from right-wing extremist groups. 

In 2003, Jews were the targets of anti-Semitic insults and attacks in Bel- 
gium. For example, a Molotov cocktail was thrown at the main entrance 
to the Rue de la Clinique synagogue on March 18. An attempted car 
bombing, in which a booby-trapped vehicle was parked in front of 
Charleroi’s synagogue on June 13, luckily did not come off, as the car 
failed to explode. Police arrested a 32-year-old man of Moroccan descent 
shortly afterward near the scene. Prime Minister Verhofstadt condemned 
the act but said there was no need to tighten security around Jewish 
buildings, even though that same synagogue had been hit by gunfire from 
unknown assailants a year before. 

A particularly regrettable anti-Semitic incident, verbal rather than 
physical, occurred in Brussels on June 11, during the funeral of the 
mother of one of the community’s best-known figures, Thomas Gergely, 
a professor at Brussels Free University (ULB). Professor Gergely wrote 
the following reaction on June 16, and it was published in the “carte 
blanche” column of the Belgian daily Le Soir (June 25): 


I am writing these lines as reparation for an insult that I did not 
make but could not prevent. I ask for pardon, for who shall apolo- 
gize, if I do not? Doubtless no one. 

I teach at Brussels Free University. I am Belgian. I am Jewish. I 
took my mother to her final resting place last Wednesday. She was 
95. She came into the world in 1908, under Franz-Josef’s reign, in 
that Hungary of her origins, which was already anti-Semitic, to cries 
of “Death to the Jews!” She just left us to cries of “Dirty Jews!” in 
our Belgium, a country that she cherished so much for the respect 
for others that she had found here. The shameful loop of history has 
come full circle, implacable and unpardonable in its reiterations. 

The facts? They are simple. In one of Brussels’s boroughs a funeral 
parlor and primary school stand across the street from each other. 
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As the funeral procession for the lady who was my mother got under 
way, some North African children, having noticed the Star of David 
on her hearse from the schoolyard where they were at recess, covered 
her remains with insults. I could only follow her body without re- 
acting, powerless to protect her from this last indignity. 

Here, people will explain learnedly that our young 6-to-12-year- 
old North African compatriots are “filled with hate” because of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict and, at their age, mix up everything, as 
do some of their elders, moreover. Well discerned, and yet, in ex- 
plaining the incident in this way we have got it all wrong. Indeed, the 
fault is to found less in these kids than in today’s educational system 
and its omissions when it comes to educating its charges, in the ad- 
mittedly somewhat old-fashioned meaning of the term. 

Let me explain. Fifty years ago I was enrolled in Ixelles Primary 
School, just opposite the ponds. Every day, funeral processions head- 
ing for Holy Cross Church, on the square currently named Flagey, 
went past us children during our hour of recess. Every day, at the 
sight of those processions, the entire yard froze at attention and, 
whether Christian, Jewish, or of other faiths, we raised our caps in 
a tribute to the unknown person being carried past and out of re- 
spect for the bereaved who followed. 

The old master that I have become and who has to date already 
tried to train some 25,000 young people, says without mincing words 
that spending two less hours on courses on tadpoles or computers 
and two more hours on basic ethics (for example, “One does not in- 
sult the dead!”’) and the obligatory social skills that derive therefrom 
would contribute more to changing the sad face of certain things 
than the preordained “politically correct” round tables and other 
hati consensus-minded blathering with which we are stuffed to 
the gills. 

If we had paid this ridiculously small price, I dare to believe that 
we would have spared an almost-100-year-old woman who had lived 
through all the horrors of the beautiful twentieth century without 
ever losing her faith in man or preferring one child over another, the 
inexcusable disgrace of departing under the invectives of school- 
children blinded by the holes in their education. Some of the shame 
is theirs; much of the shame is borne by their teachers and parents. 


Publication of this open letter triggered a host of responses, as read- 
ers voiced their indignation at what happened. Some Muslim women 
apologized for the behavior their coreligionists exhibited at the funeral. 
The government minister in charge of primary schools, Jean-Marc Nol- 
let, organized a discussion on the topic that was broadcast on the French- 
speaking radio station RTBF, and which included Prof. Gergely. 
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Holocaust-Related Matters 


In 2002, the National Commission for Restitution recommended the 
creation of a national foundation that would coordinate compensation 
to Jewish deportees, “hidden children,” and their families. Negotiations 
about implementation proceeded smoothly in 2003 between the Jewish 
organizations and the government. 

The year 2003 marked the 60th anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto up- 
rising. To mark the milestone, the Jewish organizations held a commem- 
oration in the presence of His Excellency Prince Philippe and the coun- 
try’s major civil, political, and religious authorities in the Brussels Fine 
Arts Center on April 29. Guest speakers included Simone Veil, president 
of the French Holocaust Foundation, Elie Wiesel, and Avraham Burg, 
former speaker of the Israeli Knesset. On May 8, Belgium’s Holocaust 
Memorial Day, the Forum of Jewish Organizations held its annual cere- 
mony of remembrance in front of the monument to Antwerp’s deportees, 
and it was attended once again by Prime Minister Verhofstadt. 

The Jewish Museum of Resistance and Deportation, located in Ma- 
lines/Mechelen, preserved documents and artifacts relating to the Belgian 
experience in World War II. It was a popular destination for school out- 
ings, with hundreds of young people from both the Dutch- and French- 
speaking school systems visiting each day. The museum accessed a con- 
siderable amount of new material in 2003, including rushes of the 
well-known Flemish broadcast The Last Witnesses, with 150 hours of in- 
terviews of survivors; 3,000 envelopes with the personal papers of the 
people who were deported from Malines/Mechelen on the famous “twen- 
tieth train,” which will be preserved in digital form; and the “registry of 
Jews” that was kept during World War II on the orders of the Nazi oc- 
cupiers, tangible proof of the Nazis’ pathological zeal for writing down 
and keeping tallies on everything. The museum library also continued the 
process of transferring its 2,953 published works to CD-ROM. On Sep- 
tember 11, the museum, in cooperation with the Toy Museum, presented 
an unprecedented and moving joint exhibition, “Geen Kinderspel” (No 
Child’s Play). On display were the toys of Jewish children from the camps, 
lent by Yad Vashem for the occasion. 
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JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Communal Defense 


The Central Consistory of Belgium, the community’s representative 
body, gave top priority to addressing the new expressions of anti- 
Semitism. It did this primarily through participation in meetings and 
conferences with local and pan-European agencies. Thus its president, 
Prof. Julien Klener, participated in seminars with the European Com- 
mission on religious tolerance, and was part of a fact-finding mission on 
relations between the different religious communities in Marseilles, 
France, that was organized by Belgian authorities in September. Klener 
also spoke at different venues in the Flemish and French-speaking parts 
of Belgium, explaining Jewish culture and history, and the problems con- 
fronting contemporary Jewry. Eager to coordinate its efforts with those 
of the rest of the Jews of Europe, the Consistory took part in a board 
meeting of the European Council of Jewish Communities held in Istan- 
bul, in early November. 

Along with the Consistory, the Coordinating Committee of Belgian 
Jewish Organizations (CCOBJ) in the French-speaking part of the coun- 
try and the Forum der Joodse Organisaties (Forum of Jewish Organiza- 
tions) in the Dutch-speaking area represented Jewish interests of a po- 
litical nature with Belgian and foreign official bodies. All three groups 
participated in meetings with the prime minister and other high-level 
government officials on the subject of Belgium’s policies in the Middle 
East and the Jewish community’s feeling of insecurity in the wake of 
anti-Semitic attacks. 

The Forum in particular provided interviews to the print and elec- 
tronic media about the rise of anti-Semitism in the Flemish Region. It 
also filed a number of complaints on the subject, including one against 
the De Krijger publishing house for spreading Nazi propaganda, an- 
other against some Flemish newspapers for publishing anti-Semitic and 
anti-Israeli caricatures, and also one against the Taalknikker texts used 
in the public schools for their sometimes tendentious language. The 
Forum also called attention to anti-Semitic slurs in Palestinian textbooks 
(partially paid for by Belgian taxpayers) and to the phenomenon of anti- 
Semitic tags placed on the baggage of passengers arriving from Israel. 

As elsewhere in Europe, there were elements of the Belgian Jewish 
community that disagreed with the mainstream organizations’ support for 
Israel’s policies. The Union des Progressistes Juifs de Belgique (Union of 
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Jewish Progressives of Belgium; UPJB) joined with 15 likeminded Jew- 
ish bodies from eight European countries to form a new group, European 
Jews for a Just Peace. The UJPB hosted the inaugural meeting in Brus- 
sels on March 15, where overall aims and strategy were discussed. This 
was followed by a conference in Amsterdam, September 19—20, which 
had the suggestive theme, “Don’t say ‘I didn’t know.’ ” In December, the 
UPJB presented a photo exhibition, “Palestine beyond the Check- 
Points.” 


Commemorations 


For the Jewish community of Brussels, 2003 marked the 125th birth- 
day of the Great Synagogue, located in Regency Street, and three sepa- 
rate events were held in commemoration. A special ceremonial service 
took place on June 23 in the presence of many of the country’s civil and 
religious dignitaries— government figures, top leaders of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Belgium, and the president of the country’s Protes- 
tants. In his address, Consistory president Klener stressed that the evo- 
lution of the synagogue, which began in a simple house and developed 
into a prestigious temple, accurately reflected the historic Jewish presence 
in Belgium. On September 10, the Jewish community hosted a reception 
in the Gothic Hall of the Brussels Town Hall to honor the mayor and mu- 
nicipal authorities of the city. And to cap this exceptional year, a large 
audience gathered in the Great Synagogue on December 14 to hear a con- 
cert of religious music of great quality featuring the famous Antwerp can- 
tor Benjamin Muller, his son, Israel, and Michel Heymann, cantor of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 

Although it occurred just before the year began, in December 2002, the 
50th anniversary of the Centrale des Ouvres sociales juives (Central Ad- 
ministration of Jewish Welfare Organizations) also deserves mention. 
This was a fund-raising body along the lines of the federation system in 
the U.S. that collected money and allocated it to the community’s social- 
service agencies and schools. The anniversary ceremony in the Brussels 
Town Hall was attended by Belgian dignitaries and Jewish leaders. 


Interreligious Relations 


The major interreligious event of the year took place on March 23, a 
day devoted to the theme “Jews, Christians, Muslims, and Agnostics: 
Let’s build bridges together.” Emphasizing the future rather than the 
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past, more than 100 people, young and old, were given the chance to put 
questions to “light transmitters,” the featured speakers who represented 
the different groups. 

As in the past, the Sisters of Zion, a Catholic group dedicated to de- 
veloping good relations with the Jewish community, continued its cultural 
activities. One of the sisters served as editor-in-chief of the international 
journal SIDIC (Service International de Documentation Judéo- 
Chrétienne; International Jewish-Christian Documentation Service), 
published in both French and English. The Sisters of Zion also carried 
out “interfaith itineraries” in which participants coming from many dif- 
ferent religious traditions are received in the various houses of worship 
in a given neighborhood. The 2003 session was attended by more than 
250 people, including Jews, Christians, Moslems, Buddhists, and Bahais. 
The Sisters of Zion also took part in all public events involving the Jew- 
ish community. 

The Forum of Jewish Organizations continued to conduct meetings 
with the Muslim leaders of Antwerp, and together the two communities 
drafted a charter of cooperation and mutual understanding that was cir- 
culated throughout the city. The Union of Jewish Progressives stepped 
up contacts with the North African immigrant community, particularly 
in Saint-Gilles, a Brussels borough with a large Muslim immigrant pop- 
ulation, and organized visits of teams of Jews and Muslims to Belgian 
schools in order to combat racism and anti-Semitism. 


Culture 


The Consistory organized a colloquium on demography and the future 
of the Jewish people on May 25 at the Institute of Sociology (ULB), in 
cooperation with the Institute of Jewish Studies. Also, together with the 
Jewish Museum of Belgium, it organized the very successful Belgian cel- 
ebration of the European Day of Jewish Culture, September 7. 

The Jewish Museum of Belgium, now located in the headquarters of 
the Jewish community of Brussels on Stalingrad Avenue, planned its 
move to a spacious old mansion in the Sablon antiques district, made 
available to it by the government. The new location at 21 rue des Min- 
imes would house the existing collection of artifacts and documents, a li- 
brary, a depositary for archives, and a teaching area for children. The 
more than 3,000 square meters of floor space would make it one of the 
most significant Jewish museums on the continent, worthy of the city that 
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served as the capital of Europe. The premises were expected to be ready 
sometime in 2004. 

The organizers frankly acknowledged that the purpose of the expanded 
museum went far beyond an antiquarian interest in the history of Bel- 
gium’s Jewish community. Rather, in a time of renewed anti-Semitism and 
Holocaust revisionism, the new, more prominent location was expected 
to counteract anti-Semitic stereotypes and stimulate serious considera- 
tion of the critical role of Jews in Western culture and the challenges of 
sustaining a pluralistic society. 

In preparation for the move, the museum launched an appeal to peo- 
ple of Belgian descent living anywhere in the world who might have ma- 
terials that could enrich the museum’s collections, such as works of art, 
religious objects, photographs, books, plays, or other artifacts. Potential 
donors were assured that a six-person scientific team would ensure the 
proper conservation of all collections. 

The Goethe Institute, which promotes German culture in Belgium, or- 
ganized conferences, exhibitions, and lectures on Jewish themes and the 
Holocaust. There was an exhibition on the largely forgotten Flossenburg 
concentration camp, including documents and reports, as well as draw- 
ings, paintings, prints, and other pieces of artwork done by former in- 
mates and deportees. One public lecture was devoted to Robert Schindel, 
a lyric poet, author, and stage director, whose works often touch upon 
the Holocaust’s effects on the psyche of the postwar generation. Another 
lecture explored Germany’s reparations for the Holocaust and whether 
Jews and non-Jews had finally achieved “normal” relations in reunified 
Germany. Another highlight of the Institute was a program on Jewish 
museums that was chaired by Prof. Georges Schnek, with the participa- 
tion of the Jewish museums of Frankfurt and Munich. 

The Jewish Studies Institute (Martin Buber Institute) presented im- 
portant lectures and colloquia throughout the year. Some of the topics 
were the life and works of Baron de Hirsch, the Jews in Italy from 1848 
to 1938, and Hannah Arendt’s Jewish identity. On May 22, archeologist 
Neil Asher Silberman ended the 2002-03 academic year with an address 
on “The Bible Unearthed.” The next academic year was launched on Oc- 
tober 28 with a lecture on Palestinian Christians of Jewish origin in late 
antiquity, by Simon Claude Mimouni. “Jewish Identity: Between Tradi- 
tion and Secularity” was the theme of a major colloquium sponsored by 
the Jewish Studies Institute on October 13—15. Thirty researchers from 
Belgium and abroad (Israel, France, Russia, Hungary, Germany, the U.S., 
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and Great Britain) gathered in Brussels for this event. The keynote ses- 
sion, open to the public, attracted about 180 people, and the next two days 
were devoted to eight workshops focusing on specific subjects, and a 
closing session. The proceedings were to be published. 

The Cercle Ben Gourion (Ben-Gurion Circle) held a Grand Interna- 
tional Festival of Yiddish Culture in May, including songs, skits, and 
music by internationally renowned performing artists. It also organized 
a trip to Barcelona, June 12—15, with particular attention to Jewish his- 
torical sites and contemporary Jewish life. The circle’s year of activity 
closed with a passionate debate on whether Belgium was doing enough 
to counter the danger of terrorism (“Fait-on tout en Belgique face au dan- 
ger terroriste?’’) with the participation of Minister of State Fran¢ois- 
Xavier de Donnéa, along with several journalists. 

The Institut de la Mémoire Audiovisuelle Juive (IMAJ; Institute of Jew- 
ish Audiovisual Memory) sponsored several memorable cultural events, 
the most significant of which was the Polish Jewish Culture Festival that 
took place October 14—20. Including an exhibition, concerts, movies, and 
lectures, it was organized in cooperation with the Polish Cultural Center, 
with the help of the Jewish Secular Community Center, the Maison du 
Livre literary center, and Friends of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
and with the support of the Polish embassy and general consulate. The 
festival gave the Belgian public a sense of what Jewish life was like in 
Poland before the Holocaust as well as an idea of the contemporary re- 
vival of Jewish culture there. 


GEORGES SCHNEK 


Italy and the Vatican 


National Affairs 


| li MINISTER Silvio Berlusconi emerged as one of President 
George W. Bush’s staunchest allies in the U.S.-led war on Iraq. Italy al- 
lowed U.S. warplanes to fly through Italian airspace and U.S. transport 
planes bound for the Gulf to use bases in Italy for stopovers. Italy even- 
tually sent 3,000 peacekeeping troops to Iraq. Italian public opinion, 
however, largely opposed the war. There were numerous antiwar marches, 
strikes, and other protests, and the rainbow peace banner hanging from 
windows was a common sight. The center-left opposition took a strongly 
antiwar stand, and there were heated debates in Parliament. In Novem- 
ber, a suicide bomber in the Iraqi city of Nassyria killed 19 Italians, 
shocking the country. 

Iraqi deputy prime minister Tariq Aziz visited Italy in February, be- 
fore the war, where he met with Italian leaders and Pope John Paul II (see 
below, p. 344). Rome’s mayor, Walter Veltroni, turned down a meeting 
with Aziz after the Iraqi refused to answer a question posed by an Israeli 
journalist at a news conference. 

During the year, several highly critical articles about Berlusconi ap- 
peared in the international media. Among other things, they focused on 
unresolved problems of conflict of interest regarding his media and busi- 
ness holdings. He was accused of getting legislation passed that was 
specifically formulated to help him out of his legal difficulties. For ex- 
ample, Italy was due to take over the rotating six-month presidency of 
the European Union on July 1. The day before, an Italian court sus- 
pended a bribery trial against Berlusconi after Parliament passed a law 
granting him and other senior leaders legal immunity. In Berlusconi’s 
debut speech to the European Parliament in Strasbourg, he compared a 
German member of the 626-member assembly to a kapo in a Nazi con- 
centration camp. The remark —the latest in a series of verbal gaffes by 
Berlusconi— sparked a diplomatic spat with Germany. 

In December, the Italian economy was rocked by the collapse of the 
giant Parmalat food company in a financial fraud scandal resembling the 
Enron accounting case in the U.S. 
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Israel and the Middle East 


Not only was Prime Minister Berlusconi an American ally in the Iraq 
war, but he also emerged as one of Europe’s most pro-Israel leaders. As 
early as December 2002, in fact, Israeli president Moshe Katzav, on a visit 
to Rome, had hailed him as a “great friend of Israel.” 

At the same time, Italy was at the center of several investigations tar- 
geting alleged Islamic extremists among the immigrant Muslim popula- 
tion, including imams at mosques in several cities. There were a number 
of arrests, and security was heightened throughout the country for fear 
of terrorist attacks. In June, Abdel-Samie Mahmoud Ibrahim Moussa 
was suspended from his position as imam of the Grand Mosque of Rome 
for preaching a sermon that exalted suicide bombers and called for the 
annihilation of “the enemies of Islam” and for “the victory everywhere 
of the Nation of Islam.” Moussa’s sermon had triggered an appeal by the 
Simon Wiesenthal Center for Italy to deport him. 

In New York in January, Foreign Minister Franco Frattini said that his 
government would use its moral and political leadership to oppose anti- 
Semitism and the vilification of Israel in the international community. He 
called for “concrete actions, not just words” to stop terrorism in the Mid- 
dle East, referring in particular to Hamas and Islamic Jihad. Italy’s ap- 
proach to the Middle East conflict, he said, was a two-state solution 
based on mutual security, along the lines articulated by President Bush 
in June 2002. He urged the Palestinian Authority to move toward democ- 
racy and governmental reform, and suggested that Italy’s initiative for 
widespread aid and investment—a “Marshall Plan for the Middle 
East” —could be an essential component of long-term peace. Frattini 
spoke at a meeting organized by the Anti-Defamation League and hosted 
by Italy’s permanent representative to the United Nations. 

In May, Berlusconi reiterated to visiting leaders of the World Jewish 
Congress that, as EU president during Italy’s six-month tenure, he would 
fight anti-Semitism, promote sympathy for Israel in Europe, and work to 
broker peace in the Middle East. Berlusconi went to Israel in June to pro- 
mote the “road map” peace plan. He told Prime Minister Sharon: “I feel 
the attacks against Israelis as if they were attacks against my own peo- 
ple” and reiterated his “Marshall plan” of economic aid. On the trip, he 
also visited Jordan and Egypt, but, in a move criticized by other EU coun- 
tries, he adopted the Israeli-U.S. position of boycotting Palestinian Au- 
thority chairman Yasir Arafat. Italy’s foreign minister held a series of 
high-level meetings in North Africa and the Middle East the same week. 
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Berlusconi’s support for Israel prompted the Anti-Defamation League 
to present him with its Distinguished Statesman Award at a “Salute to 
Italy” dinner in New York in September. (At the ceremony, Berlusconi 
advocated Israel’s membership in the EU.) “Italy stands as a staunch and 
valued ally of the United States in the war against terrorism and has taken 
a leadership role in an effort to stamp out anti-Semitism and racism in 
Europe,” the ADL said. It presented the award despite the fact that, in 
an interview published earlier that month, Berlusconi had angered Ital- 
ian Jews by seeming to minimize the brutality of the wartime fascist 
regime of Benito Mussolini. “Mussolini never killed anyone,” Berlusconi 
was quoted as saying. “Mussolini sent people on holiday in internal 
exile.” To smooth relations with the Jewish community, Berlusconi ex- 
pressed remorse for his remarks during a 90-minute meeting with Italian 
Jewish leaders at Rome’s main synagogue, and also reiterated his strong 
support for Israel. Jewish leaders accepted his apology—though they 
called on him to apologize to all of Italy, not just Jews. Nevertheless, many 
Jews remained upset. 

In the U.S., meanwhile, the New York Times published a letter from 
three Jewish Nobel laureates that strongly protested the ADL award as 
“shocking to anyone who knows Mr. Berlusconi’s controversial history.” 
One of the signers was the Italian-born Harvard economist Franco 
Modigliani, who died two days after the letter appeared (see below, 
pp. 357, 623). ADL national director Abraham Foxman defended the 
award to Berlusconi. “A friend is a friend even though he is flawed,” he 
argued. “Has Berlusconi said things that I am critical of? Yes. But he’s 
America’s friend, Israel’s friend, our friend.” 

Prime Minister Sharon paid a three-day official visit to Italy in No- 
vember, during which he reiterated that Italy was Israel’s “greatest friend” 
in the EU. A key issue during his visit was anti-Semitism. He arrived just 
days after the suicide-bomb attacks against two synagogues in Turkey (see 
above, pp. 224—25), and in the wake of two disturbing surveys: first, an 
EU poll showed that 59 percent of Europeans saw Israel as a threat to 
world peace, and second, a survey in Italy indicated that 22 percent of 
the population did not see their fellow Jewish citizens as “real Italians,” 
and that 52 percent had little sympathy for Israel (see below, p. 347). 

There were many other official visits back and forth between Italy and 
Israel during the year. Notable among them was one to Israel by the pres- 
ident of the Italian Senate, Marcello Pera, in May, and another by the 
Israeli minister of industry to Italy in the fall, which was followed by a 
large Italian trade delegation to Israel. 
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The most significant Italian visit to Israel was that of Deputy Prime 
Minister Gianfranco Fini in November, shortly after Sharon went to 
Rome. Fini led the National Alliance party, which had roots in neofas- 
cism, and the trip culminated nearly a decade of efforts by Fini to shed 
his party’s jackboot image and emerge as a mainstream rightist leader. 
In Israel, Fini met with Sharon and other leaders, and, wearing a kippah, 
laid a wreath at Yad Vashem. He denounced Italy’s fascist past and in- 
volvement in the Shoah, and pledged to fight anti-Semitism. “We have 
to condemn the shameful chapters in the history of our people and to try 
to understand why complacency, collaboration and fear caused no reac- 
tion from many Italians in 1938 to the disgraceful, fascist race laws,” he 
said. “We have to do this not only to settle accounts with the past, but to 
prepare for the future. We have to do this so it is clear to all today, in 2003, 
with the racism and anti-Semitism, so no one can say ‘I am not connected, 
it has nothing to do with me, it is not my place to respond.’” 

Union of Italian Jewish Communities (UCEI) president Amos Luz- 
zatto, who had long expressed skepticism at Fini’s attempts to win favor 
with the Jewish world, accompanied Fini to Israel. The visit drew a mixed 
response from some Israelis of Italian origin and from left-of-center Is- 
raeli commentators and politicians. Fini’s denunciation of Italy’s fascist 
past also shook up the National Alliance at home. Alessandra Mussolini, 
granddaughter of the wartime duce, quit the party and founded her own 
political movement. Other right-wing elements in the National Alliance 
also criticized Fini. 

Shortly before his trip to Israel, Fini demanded the expulsion from the 
party of a National Alliance member of Parliament for sending other 
MPs a video praising Erich Priebke, the former SS captain sentenced to 
life in prison for his part in the murder of 335 civilians in Rome in 1944 
(see AJYB 2003, p. 446). Priebke, now 90 years old, appealed for a par- 
don in October. 

Numerous official visits also took place between Italy and Arab states, 
including the one by Iraqi deputy prime minister Tariq Aziz to Rome in 
March mentioned above, and another in September by Egyptian presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak. 

In December, Rome was the scene of a two-day annual conference of 
international donors to the Palestinian Authority. During this meeting, 
the Israeli and Palestinian foreign ministers, Silvan Shalom and Nabil 
Shaath, held bilateral talks and announced plans to ensure more effec- 
tive distribution of international aid in Gaza and the West Bank. They 
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also said they were attempting to arrange a meeting between their prime 
ministers. 

A number of local initiatives were aimed at promoting contact be- 
tween Israelis and Palestinians. At the beginning of the year, a group of 
Palestinian and Israeli educators, religious representatives, and social ac- 
tivists visited Italian organizations with the aim of promoting grassroots 
dialogue in the Middle East. The meetings were cosponsored by Con- 
fronti, an Italian magazine devoted to social and religious issues, and 
Rome’s Office of Multiethnicity. This was the fifth year of such meetings, 
which included a roundtable discussion at Rome’s city hall on the impact 
on children of the violence between Israel and the Palestinians. In April, 
several music schools in Rome hosted a group of young Israeli and Pales- 
tinian musicians in a program called “Notes for Peace.” The musicians, 
students at the Jerusalem Academy of Dance and Music and the Mag- 
nificat Institute in Jerusalem, attended classes, met with young Roman 
musicians, and performed together with them. 

In February, a group of Italian academics who belonged to the Italian 
Association of Friends of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem issued an 
appeal for solidarity with Israeli scholars and institutions threatened by 
boycotts in leftist academic circles. In March, the rectors of the Univer- 
sity of Milan and the Hebrew University of Jerusalem signed an agree- 
ment to develop cooperation and exchange programs. In May, a group 
of leftist intellectual and political figures launched an initiative to com- 
bat left-wing anti-Zionist, anti-Israel, and, at times, anti-Semitic atti- 
tudes. Called “Left Wing for Israel,” the group said it would publicize the 
efforts made by Israeli leftists to foster “a reciprocal and peaceful recog- 
nition of the rights of the two peoples, Israeli and Palestinian.” 

In November, hundreds of priests, nuns, politicians, and ordinary Ital- 
ians joined Italian Jews at Shabbat services in synagogues around the 
country as a show of solidarity following the suicide-bomb attacks 
against two synagogues in Istanbul. More than 1,000 locals came to the 
congregation in Milan alone. The initiative, called “Open Synagogues,” 
was launched by Gad Lerner, a very prominent journalist and television 
personality. 

Lerner launched the plan with a letter to the editor of the Catholic daily 
Avvenire. He wrote: “Many Italian Jews are afraid. They are afraid to pray 
in the synagogue on Saturday morning. . . . Last Saturday, they massa- 
cred people who had gone to pray where they have always gone; and now 
some of our fellow countrymen, who are neither conspiracy theorists nor 
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visionaries, know well that there is an intention to renew this massacre — 
because all Jews are considered guilty of the existence of Israel—and thus 
they fear that this could happen among us. . . . Dear [editor], the syna- 
gogues are places of prayer, but also of community dialogue and witness. 
I extend to you an invitation—come with me and my children to the 
Milan synagogue on Via Guastalla next Saturday. This would be a sim- 
ple gesture of solidarity to show that those who threaten the prayers of 
some strike the civilization of all.” In a letter printed in Avvenire along 
with Lerner’s, the editor responded: “I’ll be there; you can count on it. 
We won’t leave you alone.” And he broadened the proposal to all, “from 
city to city, wherever there are synagogues and Christians.” Because “it 
is not just or moral to leave you alone. If someone is thinking of strik- 
ing you because you are Jews, he should know that we are there with you.” 


The Vatican and the Middle East 


The Vatican was an unwavering critic of the U.S.-led war against Iraq. 
Pope John Paul II spoke out against war on a number of occasions, as 
did other Vatican officials and commentators. The pope’s stance made 
him a rallying point for a diverse mix of antiwar political forces. In Feb- 
ruary, the pope appealed for world prayer to avert war, and sent Cardi- 
nal Roger Etchegaray on a peace mission to Baghdad to try to convince 
Iraq to cooperate with the international community. In Baghdad, the 
envoy delivered a personal message from the pope to President Saddam 
Hussein. (After his return, Etchegaray received some criticism for main- 
taining silence on Saddam’s brutality to his own people.) The same week, 
Iraq’s deputy prime minister, Tariq Aziz, a Chaldean Catholic, met with 
the pope at the Vatican and prayed at the tomb of St. Francis in the Um- 
brian hill town of Assisi. Aziz told John Paul that Iraq would cooperate 
with the UN. Aziz was accompanied by Archbishop Hilarion Capucci. 
Now 81, Capucci had led a small Greek Melkite community in Jerusalem 
in the 1960s and 1970s, and in 1974 was arrested by Israeli security forces 
when his car was found filled with explosives and guns destined for the 
PLO. Sentenced to 12 years in prison, he was freed in 1977 and had since 
lived in Rome. 

Ahead of the war, the pope also met with UN secretary general Kofi 
Annan, British prime minister Tony Blair, German foreign minister 
Joschka Fischer, and other leaders, and in early March he sent an envoy 
with a peace message to President Bush in Washington. On March 16, 
just days ahead of the U.S.-led attack, he called on Saddam Hussein to 
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cooperate with the UN, saying that Iraqi leaders had an “urgent duty to 
collaborate fully with the international community, to eliminate any mo- 
tive for an armed attack.” After the war began, the Vatican urged a quick 
end to the conflict, expressed concern for the victims, and offered to help 
coordinate humanitarian aid through its Iraqi dioceses. At Easter, the 
pope offered a special prayer for “victims of hate, war, and terrorism.” 

December 30, 2003 marked the tenth anniversary of the accord that 
led to full diplomatic relations between Israel and the Holy See. In the 
spring, Oded Ben-Hur took up the post of Israeli ambassador to the Vat- 
ican, replacing Neville Yosef Lamdan. In an interview published in Italy 
before he returned to Israel, Lamdan said that Israel appreciated the Vat- 
ican’s efforts to take a balanced position in the Middle East conflict and 
described the Vatican position as “consistent and reasonable.” But, he 
said, “in practice we sometimes feel there is a limited recognition of the 
political, military, and moral dilemmas that Israel has to face. And on 
the contrary, a certain tolerance and permissiveness with the Palestini- 
ans, when from the Vatican we expect instead a stronger moral influence 
on them.” He also said Israel had been “disappointed” over the past two- 
and-a half years at “the refusal of the Vatican to raise its voice against 
anti-Semitism, despite the fact that we have asked at the highest levels.” 

There was evidence during the year of what Italian journalist Sandro 
Magister referred to as “the general deep distaste for Israel that animates 
an important segment of Catholic intellectuals.” He noted a commentary 
published in the fall in the Palermo Catholic monthly Segno, which jus- 
tified suicide bombers and described Israel as “a foreign body” nourished 
since its beginning by “fundamentalist ideals” and moved by an “irre- 
pressible impulse” toward occupation and colonization. On the other 
hand, in an interview published in an Italian newspaper in December, 
Cardinal Etchegaray warned that anti-Semitism was on the rise in Europe 
and urged constant vigilance to avoid setting out on “the path to 
Auschwitz.” 

When Ambassador Ben-Hur presented his credentials to the pope on 
June 2, John Paul reiterated the Vatican view that the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict would be resolved only “when there are two independent and sov- 
ereign states.” Just minutes after this audience, the pope met with USS. 
secretary of state Colin Powell, where the pope urged international co- 
operation in the rebuilding of Iraq and the two men discussed the U.S. 
“road map” peace plan for the Middle East. Powell went on from the Vat- 
ican to the Middle East. 

During the year, the pope repeatedly deplored violence and called for 
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a negotiated peace in the Middle East. In June he urged the international 
community “not to tire of helping Israelis and Palestinians to find a 
sense of brotherhood to weave together their future.” In November the 
pope condemned terrorism in the Holy Land, but also criticized the se- 
curity fence Israel was building to separate itself from the Palestinians. 
He said: “The construction of a wall between the Israeli and Palestinian 
peoples is seen by many as a new obstacle on the road toward peaceful 
cohabitation. In reality, the Holy Land doesn’t need walls, but bridges.” 


Anti-Semitism and Racism 


Like their counterparts in other European countries, Italian Jews wor- 
ried about the perceived rise of a “new” anti-Semitism linked to the sit- 
uation in the Middle East. Italian public opinion was highly critical of 
Israel’s tough military policy against the Palestinians, and Italian Jews 
expressed alarm and concern at what they warned was a sharp anti-Israel 
and anti-Jewish bias in some of the print and broadcast media. Jewish 
monitors, making use of Web sites set up for the purpose, analyzed the 
media’s performance and denounced instances of inaccuracy, misinfor- 
mation, and prejudice. There were several seminars and conferences dur- 
ing the year that discussed how the Middle East conflict was covered in 
the media. One that drew considerable attention was the two-day “Media 
and Truth” conference at Rome’s city hall in February. Sponsored by a 
group called Religions for Peace, it featured journalists, diplomats, and 
media experts from Europe, the U.S., Israel, and Arab countries. 

A number of anti-Semitic incidents were reported, most involving van- 
dalism, threats, or anti-Semitic graffiti rather than the violent attacks that 
had been seen in some other countries. Jewish leaders described a spread- 
ing “climate” of increased anti-Semitism emanating from three sectors: 
the extreme right wing and conservative Catholicism, the pro-Palestinian 
mainstream left, and the antiglobalization and pro-Palestinian militants. 

Victims of anti-Semitic graffiti during the year, among others, were 
physicist Decio Levi, a professor at the Roma Tre University, and two 
well-known journalists Clemente Mimun, director of the state broad- 
caster RAI’s main television news program, and Paoli Mieli, former ed- 
itor of Corriére della Sera newspaper, whose father was Jewish. The 
incidents prompted loud condemnation from across the political spec- 
trum. In March, when the U.S. attacks on Iraq began, vandals smashed 
a marble plaque that marks a park in Rome named after Yitzhak Rabin. 
Also in March, militant antiwar demonstrators trashed the entrance to 
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the building housing the offices of Israel’s trade and tourism bureaus in 
Milan. These people were a small group that broke away from a mass an- 
tiwar demonstration involving thousands of people in downtown Milan. 
In the summer, a crude nail bomb was discovered in the Jewish cemetery 
in Florence (it was deactivated and caused no harm). In December, a car 
parked near the synagogue in Modena exploded before dawn when an 
Arab man set himself on fire inside to commit suicide. There were no 
other injuries. 

Several surveys taken during the year produced troubling data. In the 
spring, a study published by the European Observer on Racism indicated 
that Italy hosted the greatest number of racist and xenophobic Web sites 
operated by soccer fans. The study, which monitored 450 sites in Europe, 
found that nearly a third of the 53 Italian sites included racist, anti- 
Semitic or xenophobic material. 

A survey of Italian youth conducted in 2002 and released in June 2003 
indicated that racist attitudes were becoming increasingly embedded in 
mainstream Italian society. More than a third of Italian teenagers seemed 
to harbor such views toward Jews, Muslims, immigrants, and other cul- 
tural minorities. The survey was sponsored by the Union of Italian Jew- 
ish Communities under the auspices of Italy’s president. It showed that 
new forms of racism had become socially accepted, and that racist 
rhetoric was becoming part of the daily language of a large part of so- 
ciety. Interviews with more than 2,000 young Italians between the ages 
of 14 and 18 in 110 towns, cities, and villages revealed that nearly 8 per- 
cent harbored a “very high” level of racism; nearly 11 percent a “high” 
level; and nearly 21 percent a “medium high” level. More than 9 percent 
showed a “very low” level of racism; 15.5 percent a “low” level; and 
nearly 18 percent a “medium low” level. The highest levels of racism 
were seen in northern Italy and among those teenagers who were deeply 
religious or politically right wing. 

In November, a survey carried out for the Corriére della Sera newspa- 
per indicated that the vast majority of Italians believed that Israel had a 
right to exist, but more than half felt little “sympathy” for the Jewish state, 
and 70 percent judged the policies of the current Israeli government to 
be mistaken. The poll also indicated that one-third or less of the popu- 
lation had an accurate historical understanding of the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict, and that some 20 percent of Italians harbored anti-Semitic feel- 
ings. “Disinformation about the reality of events and the consequent 
greater readiness to accept the most simplistic interpretation also appear 
to depend on anti-Jewish sentiment and, in turn, contribute to shape it 
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and reinforce it,” wrote sociologist Renato Mannheimer in an analysis of 
the survey. 


Holocaust-Related Developments 


State, local, private, and Jewish bodies sponsored numerous events to 
mark January 27, Holocaust Remembrance Day. More than 20,000 peo- 
ple took part in a commemorative march in Milan, where Italy’s presi- 
dent awarded the national Order of Merit to seven people who had either 
survived the Holocaust or helped save Jews. A “Garden of the Righteous” 
honoring people who performed acts of courage or compassion under ex- 
treme circumstances was inaugurated in Milan, sponsored by the city 
council. It was modeled on the Forest of the Righteous among Nations 
at Yad Vashem. (In the spring, authorities in Florence approved a simi- 
lar initiative there.) From Tuscany, 500 people went on a study trip to 
Auschwitz. 

There were more than 40 events in Rome alone, ranging from a special 
conference for several thousand high-school students to a concert by Is- 
raeli musicians at a train station from which Roman Jews were deported 
to Auschwitz. Radio and television broadcast hours of Holocaust-related 
programs, and newspapers and magazines published special sections. The 
scope of these events made some Jews uneasy, since the facts and impli- 
cations of the Shoah could easily be lost amid the hype. (A week later, 
vandals destroyed a memorial in Cernobbio to the Italian fascist Gior- 
gio Perlasca, who saved thousands of Jews in Budapest during World War 
II. Italian TV had shown a film about Perlasca on Holocaust Remem- 
brance Day.) 

Differing historic memories of World War II and Italy’s fascist past 
continued to spark debate. How to mark Liberation Day on April 25, the 
anniversary of the 1945 partisan insurrection against the Nazis and fas- 
cists in northern Italy, provided the focus for this. Over the course of the 
previous decade, the view that fascist fighters and antifascist partisans 
were equally patriotic had been gaining ground. Indeed, some on the right 
began branding the partisans as “communists.” April 25 ceremonies in 
the northeast city of Trieste exemplified the issue. Two separate Libera- 
tion Day ceremonies were held. One commemorated the victims of the 
fascists and Nazis who were killed in the San Sabba death camp there. 
The other honored some 6,000 anticommunists who were believed to 
have been killed and thrown into ditches between 1943 and 1945. 

In Rome, Liberation Day events including the planting of an olive tree 
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from Jerusalem to commemorate the “Jewish brigade” from Palestine that 
helped fight the World War II fascist regime. But earlier in the day some 
Jews pulled out of a Liberation Day parade in the capital after a group 
of far-left, pro-Palestinian participants unfurled banners with anti-Israel 
slogans. 

In May, the long-exiled heir to Italy’s abolished monarchy paid homage 
at the Ardeatine Caves, the country’s foremost World War II monument. 
The caves, where 335 Romans, including 75 Jews, were massacred by the 
SS in 1944 in reprisal for a partisan attack that killed 33 German soldiers, 
are a national shrine and memorial to Nazi victims. Victor Emmanuel, 
son of Italy’s last king, laid a wreath that, he said, was intended as “a ges- 
ture of peace toward the Jewish community.” He was on his third visit to 
Italy after Parliament in 2002 lifted the postwar ban on Italy’s royal heir 
setting foot on Italian soil. His gesture did little to assuage Jewish un- 
easiness over Victor Emmanuel’s failure to apologize for the monarchy’s 
support of the fascist-era persecution of Italy’s Jews. Victor Emmanuel, 
in fact, had never even made official contact with Italy’s Jewish commu- 
nity after his exile was lifted. 

In May, the Chamber of Deputies, the lower house of Parliament, ap- 
proved an investigation of the failure of postwar Italian authorities to 
prosecute hundreds of cases of war crimes. In 1994, 695 cases of files on 
the 1943—45 massacres of 15,000 people were found hidden in a build- 
ing housing the military court appeals offices. 

In October, Rome mayor Walter Veltroni accompanied 200 students 
from the city’s public high schools on a Holocaust education trip to 
Auschwitz. The group was guided by a leading Italian Holocaust scholar 
and accompanied by several Italian survivors and Rome’s chief rabbi. On 
October 16, Italian officials joined the Rome Jewish community in events 
marking the 60th anniversary of the Nazi deportation of more than 2,000 
Roman Jews to Auschwitz. These included a memorial ceremony at- 
tended by Italy’s president and Mayor Veltroni, a film on the deporta- 
tion screened for 1,200 students from 33 Rome high schools, a conference 
on art and memory, and a concert at the train station from which Roman 
Jews were shipped to their death. There was also an exhibit on the im- 
pact of the anti-Semitic laws imposed by Italy’s fascist regime in 1938. 

During the year, Yad Vashem recognized several Italians as Righteous 
among the Nations. In May, Italy was chosen to head the Task Force for 
International Cooperation on Holocaust Education, Remembrance, and 
Research in 2004. 

In February, the Vatican unsealed 650 files of diplomatic documents 
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about its relations with prewar Nazi Germany, opening the way for schol- 
ars to examine the once-secret documents. These included thousands of 
pages from the diplomatic collections of the Papal Nunciatura in Munich 
and Berlin, and the Second Section of the Vatican State Secretariat. They 
all dated from the pontificate of Pope Pius XI, who reigned from 1922 
until his death in February 1939. During that period Eugenio Pacelli, who 
became Pope Pius XII on March 2, 1939, served as Vatican ambassador 
in Berlin and Vatican secretary of state. In these positions, he both wrote 
and received regular reports on the situation in Germany. 

The documents were unsealed six years ahead of schedule in response 
to the debate over Vatican activities during in the Holocaust—in par- 
ticular the role of Pius XII, whom critics had long accused of culpabil- 
ity through silence. The first few files to surface from the trove included 
an impassioned appeal for papal action against Nazi persecution of the 
Jews written in April 1933 by Edith Stein, a German Jewish convert to 
Catholicism who eventually was murdered in Auschwitz and in 1998 was 
declared a saint. 

Another set of documents released at the same time included prewar 
archives opened by the Vatican’s Congregation for the Doctrine of the 
Faith, which in that period compiled numerous confidential studies on 
Nazism, fascism, and communism. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Demography 


About 28,000 Jews were officially registered as members of Italian 
Jewish communities, but the actual number of Jews in the country was 
believed to be between 30,000 and 40,000. Three-quarters of Italy’s Jews 
lived in two cities that provided a full infrastructure for Jewish life: Rome, 
with about 15,000 Jews (13,600 officially registered), and Milan, with 
about 10,000. The rest of the country’s Jews were scattered in 19 other 
towns and cities, mostly in northern and central Italy, in communities 
ranging from a handful of Jews to a thousand or so. 

According to figures cited in February by Rome’s chief rabbi, Dr. Ric- 
cardo Di Segni, only about 3,000 of Rome’s Jews took an active part in 
communal religious life, 1,000 attending Shabbat services each week, and 
about another 2,000 who were predominantly parents and children as- 
sociated with the Jewish school. Di Segni outlined strict conversion pro- 
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cedures for children of families where the wife was not Jewish but wanted 
to raise the children as Jews. The parents would have to attend Jewish 
study sessions, maintain an observant home, and send the children to the 
Jewish school until the age of bar/bat mitzvah. At that point, the child 
would choose whether to remain Jewish or follow the mother’s faith. 
Those choosing the former would have to continue studying Judaism 
until their formal entry into the Jewish community at age 18. 

About half of Italy’s Jews were native born, the other half immigrants 
who had come over the past several decades. Between one-third and one- 
half of Rome’s Jews were members of families that had been forced to 
leave Libya following the Six-Day War of 1967. The last Jew in Tripoli, 
an 81-year-old woman, arrived in Rome in October. (Several events, meet- 
ings, exhibits, and publications during the year centered on the Libyan 
Jewish diaspora in Rome.) The Milan Jewish community included recent 
arrivals from more than two dozen countries, including Iran and other 
Muslim states. 


Communal Affairs 


Orthodoxy was still the only officially recognized form of Judaism in 
Italy, encompassing three ritual traditions: Sephardi, Ashkenazi, and 
Italian, the latter a local rite that evolved from the Jewish community that 
lived in the country during the Roman Empire. Chabad-Lubavitch main- 
tained its strong presence, particularly in Rome, Milan, and Venice. In the 
spring, the Milan rabbinate launched an initiative to open an Italian 
yeshivah to be associated with the city’s main synagogue. 

Reform and Conservative streams were not recognized by the Union 
of Italian Jewish Communities (UCEI). Nonetheless, several small Re- 
form congregations operated independently. These included Lev Chadash 
and Beth Shalom in Milan, which were served by rabbis from abroad who 
made regular visits to conduct services and hold classes for community 
members and potential converts. Both of the Milan congregations were 
affiliated with the European Region of the World Union for Progressive 
Judaism (WUPJ). Similar small groups also existed in Rome and Flo- 
rence. In May, at the Lev Chadash congregation, a couple celebrated 
what was called the first Reform wedding ever held in Italy. In June, the 
congregation formally installed a Torah scroll in the converted apartment 
it used as a synagogue, and celebrated what were believed to be Italy’s first 
Reform bar and bat mitzvah. A visiting rabbi, Kathleen Middleton, led 
the service. Beth Shalom in Milan dedicated a Torah in November at a 
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service conducted by Rabbi Avraham Soetendorp of The Hague. The 
scroll was a gift from New York’s Temple Emanu-E1l. 

In May, Milan’s Orthodox chief rabbi ruled out any acceptance of the 
two nascent Reform congregations. “The Milan community is an Or- 
thodox community, in the sense that, historically, from the institutional 
point of view, it was founded, inspired, and acts on the basis of the prin- 
ciples of Halakhah,” Rabbi Giuseppe Laras told the Milan Jewish 
monthly J/ Bollettino. Allowing groups that operate “not on the basis of 
the principles of Halakhah but on that of Reform Judaism” would cre- 
ate problems between communal institutions as well as individuals, he 
said. Since Reform groups acted autonomously in how they defined the 
Jewish identity of their members, Laras noted, “it is easy to foresee how 
the entrance into the Jewish community of such groups would be likely 
to create serious problems of coexistence.” Laras made his comments fol- 
lowing a meeting of the Milan Jewish community board that focused on 
policy toward the Reform movement. 

Italian Jews had a well-organized infrastructure of schools, clubs, as- 
sociations, youth organizations, and other services, including a rabbini- 
cal college. In November, Milan hosted delegates from 27 countries 
attending the third congress of B’nai B’rith Europe. A growing number 
of young Italian Jews, particularly in Milan, made contact with each 
other through a hip-looking Web site, www.ghetton.it. In May, about 
1,000 Italian Jews took part in the annual Moked cultural and educa- 
tional gathering at a resort on the Adriatic Sea. The women’s organiza- 
tion ADEI-WIZO was active nationwide, and Jewish community and 
cultural centers in Milan and Rome had a full schedule of cultural, so- 
cial, and educational activities. The communities in Rome and Milan 
each published monthly magazines, and the Milan magazine, I/ Bollet- 
tino, began a regular e-mail newsletter. Less elaborate bulletins were pub- 
lished in Turin, Trieste, and Florence. 

The Jewish community of Trieste carried on increasing contacts and 
exchanges with Jews in Slovenia and Croatia, thanks to the fact that 
Rabbi Ariel Haddad, director of the Jewish Museum in Trieste, was also 
chief rabbi of neighboring Slovenia (see below, pp. 446—47). In May, the 
presidents of the Jewish communities in Trieste and Slovenia signed a 
joint statement formally declaring the intention of their communities to 
collaborate, and the next month, Jewish children from Slovenia, Croatia, 
and Albania, as well as from around Italy, took part in an educational 
get-together in a newly renovated Jewish activity center near Trieste. 

In May, the Jewish community of Rome signed a property-exchange 
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agreement with the city enabling all local Jewish educational and recre- 
ational activities to move into one building in the old ghetto, a former 
school, thus making possible the establishment of a modern Jewish com- 
munity and cultural center. In the spring a new kosher restaurant opened 
in Rome specializing in Italian, Libyan, and Israeli food, and in the sum- 
mer a new synagogue was founded in a residential district of the capital. 

Jews were involved in broader community work. Over the winter, the 
Rome Jewish community ran a program providing clothing, blankets, 
and hot meals to the city’s homeless. Italian Jews also carried out an aid 
program for young children and teenagers affected by an earthquake in 
southern Italy in 2002 that had leveled an elementary school and wiped 
out almost an entire class. UCEI sent in a team of ten educators spe- 
cializing in helping youngsters recover from trauma to work with local 
children, using play therapy to help them overcome fears brought on by 
the quake. 

Italian Jews, many of whom had close family ties with Israel, followed 
the continuing conflict between Israel and the Palestinians with great con- 
cern. This was demonstrated vividly when, in a solidarity move, the na- 
tional board of the UCEI flew to Jerusalem in September for its regular 
board meeting. They were joined on the trip by the presidents of Jewish 
communities from around Italy. There were also several solidarity mis- 
sions to Israel organized by Jewish groups. 

Jews followed the outbreak of the war in Iraq with trepidation. Atti- 
tudes toward the war were mixed, reflecting the varied political orienta- 
tions of community members. Beside fears for Israel, Jews were concerned 
that, in a country where public opinion was against the war and where 
the U.S., Israel’s main ally, was seen as the villain, there was a risk of a 
backlash against Jews. 


Jewish-Catholic Relations 


Pope John Paul II, increasingly frail, marked a milestone on October 
16— the 25th anniversary of his papacy. As part of the anniversary cel- 
ebrations, he beatified Mother Teresa and elevated 30 new cardinals. On 
the occasion of the anniversary, Jewish leaders praised the pope for his 
commitment throughout his reign to bettering Catholic-Jewish relations. 
Throughout the year, the pope and other Vatican sources called for a ref- 
erence to God and Europe’s “Christian roots” as part of the European 
Union’s first constitution. 

Jewish leaders met with Pope John Paul II and other Vatican officials 
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a number of times. These included a private audience between Rome 
chief rabbi Di Segni and the pope in February, ahead of the outbreak of 
the Iraq war, at which the pope said that Jews and Christians alike felt 
an urgent need both to pray for peace and to help construct peace. The 
visit was Di Segni’s first private audience with the pope since he formally 
took up his post a year earlier. Also in February, a delegation on inter- 
religious dialogue of the Chief Rabbinate of Israel—the first such body 
officially organized by the rabbinate— held unprecedented talks with se- 
nior Vatican officials. In a joint statement, the delegates and the Vatican 
stated that terrorism in the name of God was a “profanation of religion.” 
They also decried the way young people were exposed to violence and 
pornography. 

In May, the pope held a brief private encounter with leaders of the 
World Jewish Congress ahead of a half-hour meeting with a dozen in- 
ternational Jewish leaders. In November, a delegation from the Simon 
Wiesenthal Center met with the pope and presented him with the orga- 
nization’s Humanitarian Award for 2003. They also called on the pope 
to join its campaign to have the international community treat suicide 
bombing as a crime against humanity. 

There were also interfaith meetings throughout the year, both in Italy 
and at the Vatican, and in other countries. These included a conference 
of prominent Catholics and Jews in March at UNESCO headquarters in 
Paris, organized by the European Jewish Congress, with the participation 
of the North American Boards of Rabbis and the Catholic Episcopal 
Committee for Relations with Judaism. An interfaith meeting in Rome 
in December was sponsored by the “Religions for Peace” organization. 
In October, the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(OSCE) organized a two-day conference in Rome on religious freedom, 
attended by legislators from 49 countries. 


Culture 


As every year, there were numerous Jewish cultural events organized 
by Jewish communities, private organizations, civic and state bodies, or 
a combination of sources. The Israeli embassy sponsored performances, 
exhibits, and appearances by Israeli cultural figures. The following is a 
small but representative sample of Jewish cultural events. 

Italy was an enthusiastic participant in the annual European Day of 
Jewish Culture, held this year on September 7. Events in four dozen 
towns and cities drew 26,000 visitors. The theme for 2003 was “Judaism 
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and Art.” Jewish film festivals took place in Rome in February and De- 
cember, and Israeli film festivals in March and June. The annual Pitifest 
Jewish film festival took place in Tuscany in August. In November, a num- 
ber of Israeli films were featured at the annual Med Film Festival in 
Rome. Several mainstream films in Italian cinemas dealt with Jewish 
themes, including The Window Opposite, directed by Ferzen Ozpetek, 
which dealt with the memory of the deportation of Rome’s Jews in 1943. 
It won five “David” awards— Italy’s “Oscar” —including best film. 

There were many concerts of Jewish music by local and foreign Jewish 
musicians, including many from Israel. In September, one night of a ten- 
day Venice international festival of contemporary music was devoted to 
Jewish music. Numerous Jewish-themed exhibits and performances were 
staged. Actor Olek Mincer toured with A Shed: The Demon of Tishevitz, 
a play based on an Isaac Bashevis Singer story (for which Mincer won a 
grant from the European Association for Jewish Culture), and Moni 
Ovadia, Italy’s leading Jewish performer, toured with his new production 
of Fiddler on the Roof. In April, a musical version of The Ten Com- 
mandments opened in Rome. A new Italian documentary film on how the 
Jewish community in Sarajevo came to the aid of the city during the Bos- 
nian war in the 1990s premiered in Milan in May. 

In March, an exhibition in Rome examined how Roman Jews lived from 
the time that Pope Paul IV forced them into a ghetto in 1555 until the 
ghetto was finally abolished in 1870. The exhibit was organized by the 
Province of Rome in collaboration with the Rome Jewish community. 
Major exhibits of works by Modigliani and Chagall opened in Milan in 
the spring, and one of works by Lele Luzzatti, one of Italy’s major con- 
temporary Jewish artists, took place in Verona during the summer. There 
were many exhibits by Israeli artists, including a big show of contempo- 
rary Israeli photography that opened in Milan in May. Israel fielded an 
unprecedented number of participants at this year’s Venice Biennale, 
with ten Israeli artists working in a variety of media, Nine Israeli artists 
were exhibited at the Florence Biennale. 

Numerous books on Jewish topics or by Jewish authors were pub- 
lished, and there were book launches, readings, roundtables, and other 
literary happenings almost every week throughout the year. In June, 
Rome’s city hall hosted a major event to launch Constructors of Peace, 
the Story of a Jewish Refugee from Libya, by David Gerbi. This featured 
a panel discussion that included the mayor of Rome, the Libyan ambas- 
sador, and leading Jewish personalities, as well as a concert and readings 
from the book. In the fall, a book of memoirs by another prominent 
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Libyan Jew now living in Rome, Victor Magiar, was published. Award- 
winning journalist Fiamma Nirenstein published a book-length interview 
with scholar Bernard Lewis called Islam: la Guerra e la Speranza (Islam: 
War and Hope). Other notable new books included The Place of the 
Jews, an analysis of contemporary Jewish identity by Amos Luzzatto, 
president of the UCEI; Ebraismo e antisemitismo in Italia, dal 1848 alla 
guerra dei sei giorni (Judaism and Anti-Semitism in Italy from 1848 until 
the Six-Day War) by Mario Toscano; and a travel guide to Jewish Italy 
by Annie Sacerdoti, editor of the Milan Jewish monthly. In September, 
Israeli author Amos Oz was in Italy to launch the Italian translation of 
his book, A Story of Love and Shadows. 

Many conferences, lectures, and seminars took place. In March, 
Bernard Lewis held a public lecture on the Middle East organized by the 
president of the Italian Senate. In April, there was an international con- 
ference on synagogue restoration in Ferrara and an exhibition of pho- 
tographs of synagogues in Emilia Romagna at the Jewish Museum in 
Bologna. In September, scholars from Italy, Israel, and the U.S. met at 
the seaside town of Gabicce Mare for the 17th annual meeting of the Ital- 
ian Association for the Study of Judaism. In October, the Rome Jewish 
community held a daylong seminar on the links between past and pre- 
sent political violence and terrorism. Also in October, European schol- 
ars and translators met in Turin for three days to discuss the work of 
Primo Levi, the Italian Holocaust survivor who is the most translated 
Italian author in Europe. In November, Rome’s Sapienza University 
hosted a series of lectures on Jewish and Israeli art. 


Personalia 


During the year, President Carlo Azeglio Ciampi awarded Auschwitz 
survivors Piero Terracina and Goti Bauer the high state honor, Knight 
of the Great Cross of the Order of Merit. He named Luisella Mortara 
Ottolenghi, president of the Center for Contemporary Jewish Docu- 
mentation —Italy’s leading research center on the Holocaust and anti- 
Semitism— a Great Official of the Order of Merit. The book Sefarad by 
Antonio Mufioz Molina was awarded the third annual ADEI-WIZO lit- 
erary prize. U.S. ambassador Mel Sembler and his wife were inducted as 
honorary members of the Rome Jewish community at an informal cere- 
mony at Rome’s great synagogue. In February, a street in Rome was 
named after the architect Bruno Zevi, a prominent member of the Jew- 
ish community who died in 2000. In May, regional authorities in Tuscany 
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presented the region’s highest honor, the Silver Banner, to the memory 
of Giorgio Nissim, who saved 800 Jews from deportation by the Nazis. 

In April, the Italian singer Liliana Treves Alcalay won first prize at the 
first festival of new compositions in Judeo-Spanish (Ladino), held in 
Jerusalem. In September, the German actress Katja Riemann won the 
Venice Film Festival’s award for best actress for her role as the Aryan wife 
of a Jew in Nazi Germany in the film Rosenstrasse. In October, Cobi Be- 
natoff, a past president of the Jewish community in Milan, was elected 
president of the European Jewish Congress. Benatoff was also the pres- 
ident of the European Council of Jewish Communities. In December, the 
Polish Council of Christians and Jews presented its annual “Figure of 
Reconciliation” award to Jerzy Kluger, a Polish Jew living in Rome who 
was a lifelong friend of Pope John Paul II. 

Fiat chairman Gianni Agnelli died in January, aged 81. His grandson, 
John Elkann (son of the Jewish author Alain Elkann) was his heir ap- 
parent. The actor Fiorenzo Fiorentini died in Rome in March, two weeks 
before his 83rd birthday. Also in March, Marcello Cantoni, a prominent 
pediatrician and former president of the Milan Jewish community, died. 
The composer Luciano Berio died in May, aged 77. Berio, though not 
Jewish, had a long relationship with Israel and used Jewish themes in his 
music. He became conductor and artistic director of the Israel Chamber 
Orchestra in the 1970s, and was survived by his third wife, the Israeli mu- 
sicologist Talia Pecker Berio. Yehuda Milo, Israeli ambassador to Italy 
from 1995 to 2001, died in Israel in June. Franco Modigliani, who fled 
fascist Italy and went on to win the Nobel Prize in economics, died in 
September, aged 85, at his home in Cambridge, Massachusetts (see below, 
p. 623). Two days before his death, the New York Times printed a letter 
he and two other Nobel laureates wrote to protest the Anti-Defamation 
League honoring Prime Minister Berlusconi with its “Statesman of the 
Year” award. 
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Switzerland 


National Affairs 


al Re RIGHT-WING, nativist Swiss People’s Party (SVP/UDC) 
continued its remarkable rise in popularity, finishing first in the national 
elections that were held on October 19, with 26.6 percent of the vote. As 
a result of the new constellation of forces, the SVP would have two rep- 
resentatives in the seven-member executive instead of one for the first time 
since 1959. The Federal Assembly, the nation’s parliament, replaced in- 
cumbent minister of justice Ruth Metzler, a Christian Democrat, with 
Christoph Blocher, head of the Zurich chapter of the SVP. This change 
cut the representation of women in the executive from two to one. The 
new Swiss government leaned much more to the right than its predeces- 
sor, reflecting a country worried about its future and its cultural identity. 
Commentators predicted a deepening of the gap between left and right 
and the end of the traditional system whereby the parties represented in 
the government reached decisions by consensus, since the SVP favored 
increasing the use of popular referenda. : 

At the top of the Swiss People’s Party’s agenda was a more restrictive 
asylum policy and making the naturalization process much more oner- 
ous. The party launched a referendum that called for the submission of 
all naturalization petitions to popular vote, but the Supreme Court ruled 
such a procedure unconstitutional. This set up a confrontation between 
the court and the parliament, the former championing nondiscrimination 
in naturalization and the latter the ostensibly democratic right of the cit- 
izens to decide whom to naturalize. In the meantime, dozens of longtime 
resident aliens had been denied Swiss citizenship by popular vote in the 
canton of Schwyz, especially applicants from the former Yugoslavia and 
Turkey, while Italian and Spanish families were more easily granted Swiss 
citizenship. 

Internationally, Switzerland sought to develop an image as an active 
but neutral intermediary for settling disputes. The outstanding example 
was its hosting and promoting of the so-called Geneva initiative for peace 
between Israel and the Palestinians (see below). 
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Israel and the Middle East 


Despite its traditional position of neutrality, Switzerland took a firm 
stand against the war in Iraq. Criticism of the U.S.-led military inter- 
vention was, to some extent, another way of expressing the country’s 
strong anti-Americanism. This widespread feeling had never diminished 
since the crisis over Holocaust victims’ dormant accounts in Swiss banks 
that began in 1995, when the U.S. brought pressure on the banks to make 
their records public (see AJYB 1998, pp. 296-98). 

An investigation was opened against Yeslam Binladin, half-brother of 
Osama bin Laden, for suspicions of money laundering through the 
Geneva-based company SICO, which he controlled. His house in Geneva 
and his villa in Cannes, France, were both searched, though the results 
were never made public. Binladin became a Swiss citizen in the summer 
of 2001. 

The anti-Israel media coverage and the general anti-Zionist climate of 
opinion continued in 2003. There were numerous pro-Palestinian rallies, 
cultural programs, and political statements, along with renewed calls for 
boycotting Israeli goods and libelous graffiti attacking Israeli prime min- 
ister Ariel Sharon. 

While criticism of Israeli policies came from all directions, it was par- 
ticularly strong in far-left antiglobalization circles. During the G-8 meet- 
ing in Evian, France, antiglobalization groups carried out many parallel 
protest activities in Geneva and Lausanne, including workshops dedi- 
cated to fighting imperialism and capitalism, with the U.S. and Israel cited 
as the prime examples of such villainy. Rare voices were heard within the 
leftist groups saying that they could not support Palestinian demonstra- 
tions without at the same time condemning suicide attacks against Israeli 
civilians and manifestations of anti-Semitism in Europe. But such ex- 
pressions were far outnumbered by calls for a binational state in all of 
Israel/Palestine and the end of Israel as a Jewish state. 

The U.S. Treasury Department issued a list of allegedly charitable or- 
ganizations suspected of financing terrorist groups such as Hamas, froze 
their assets in the U.S., and prohibited their transactions with American 
nationals. The list included a Swiss entity, Association de Secours 
Palestinien-Suisse, founded in 1994, which participated in the interna- 
tional “101 Days” campaign that provided a monthly income to families 
of suicide bombers and offered temporary shelter to those families of 
Palestinian terrorists whose houses were demolished by Israeli soldiers. 
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Two meetings of this organization took place at the Geneva mosque. 
Also, the attorney general of Switzerland opened an investigation into 
Patrick Illi, founder of Pro-OLP Suisse (pro-PLO Switzerland), who was 
suspected of criminal acts involving explosives on behalf of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. He had previously been turned away by Is- 
raeli authorities while trying to get into Gaza. 

A Zurich lawyer, Marcel Bosonet, filed suit with the Swiss military 
court against four prominent Israelis for war crimes. He sent a 1,000-page 
report that included the testimony of numerous Palestinians to make his 
case against Defense Minister Shaul Mofaz, former defense minister 
Binyamin Ben-Eliezer, Gen. Doron Almog, commander of the southern 
region, and Shin Bet director Avi Dichter. As the year ended, the court 
had not yet ruled on its own competence to hear a case having no rela- 
tionship to Switzerland that involved citizens of a foreign country. 

The “Geneva initiative” for an Israeli-Palestinian settlement began in 
the summer of 2001, after the failure of the Camp David negotiations and 
the sessions that followed in Taba, Egypt. It was the brainchild of uni- 
versity professor Alexis Keller, who asked former Israeli minister Yossi 
Beilin, “What if we finished the Taba negotiations?” Beilin expressed in- 
terest. Keller then organized secret meetings in Switzerland between 
Beilin and former Palestinian cabinet member Yasir Abd Rabbo, financed 
by Swiss donors and banks. Two Swiss ambassadors, Urs Ziswiler and 
Paul Fivat, were also involved, as well as Nicolas Lang, a former Swiss 
representative to the Palestinian Authority, and Roland Steininger, who 
was part of the International Force stationed in Hebron. No current Is- 
raeli or Palestinian official was ever part of the discussion among the self- 
appointed negotiators. 

An unofficial agreement was reached on October 12 in Jordan, and 
signed in Geneva on December 1. It proposed a final-status settlement 
of all existing issues between Israel and the Palestinians, and a two-state 
solution based on the 1967 borders. A Palestinian state would be created 
in exchange for full recognition of Israel’s right to exist. Jerusalem would 
be the capital of both countries, the Old City under the control of the 
Palestinians except for the Jewish Quarter and the Western Wall, which 
would remain under Israeli sovereignty. Regarding Palestinian refugees, 
while the Palestinians would not give up the “right of return” in princi- 
ple, they would have to do so de facto, since Israel would control the ad- 
mission of refugees to its territory. The primary way of handling the 
refugee issue would be through financial compensation and absorption 
by third countries. 
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Micheline Calmy-Rey, the Swiss minister of foreign affairs (Socialist 
Party) was instrumental in the negotiations and was a prominent pres- 
ence at the symbolic signing of the agreement. She then sought to expand 
the number of supporters, both internationally and within Israel and the 
Palestinian Authority. However, Switzerland’s facilitation and sponsor- 
ship of the discussions and the involvement of its high-ranked Foreign 
Ministry officials caused tensions between Bern and Jerusalem. The Is- 
raeli government requested Switzerland to explain its role in engineering 
secret negotiations involving Israeli citizens who did not represent the Is- 
raeli government or its Knesset. 

Another source of tension between the two countries erupted in May, 
after Israeli bullets were shot at the car of the Swiss representative to the 
Palestinian Authority, Jean-Jacques Joris (the bulletproof windows of his 
vehicle prevented injury). Swiss authorities claimed that Israeli soldiers 
targeted the car, while an Israeli investigation showed that the shots were 
accidental. Although the Israeli minister of foreign affairs expressed re- 
grets, Switzerland remained dissatisfied with the investigation. 

The book Dreaming Palestine by Randa Ghazy, an Arab teenager liv- 
ing in Italy, was criticized for glorifying suicide bombers and Islamic ter- 
rorism, and for promoting anti-Semitic stereotypes. Originally published 
in Italian and translated into many languages (see AJYB 2003, pp. 395, 
442), distribution of its French version in Switzerland was stopped after 
complaints by Jewish organizations. 


Anti-Semitism and Extremism 


At the Geneva-based UN Commission of Human Rights, Switzerland 
cosponsored a resolution for the eradication of racism, but, bowing to 
pressure from Arab and African countries, agreed to take out the last 
paragraph that specifically mentioned anti-Semitism. 

The Geneva-based Islamic intellectual Tariq Ramadan, grandson and 
spiritual heir of Hasan el-Banna, founder of the Egyptian Muslim 
Brotherhood, circulated a pamphlet on a Muslim Web site that de- 
nounced Jewish (and some non-Jewish) intellectuals, by name, for de- 
fending Israel. He asked “which principles and interests they defend in 
the first place,” accused them of “parochialism,” and asked them to 
“condemn clearly the repressive policy of Israel, its alliances and other 
doubtful methods, as well as the discrimination against their Muslim fel- 
low citizens.” The individuals he challenged reacted strongly, and a lively 
debate followed in the mainstream press. This affair showed a new face 
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of the Swiss-born 41-year-old Islamic intellectual, who taught in a 
Geneva public high school. To some, he was a respectable scholar with 
a moderate Islamic worldview. To others, he was a passionate activist in 
the rough suburbs, where he encouraged Muslim youths to become 
model citizens while at the same time throwing themselves and their be- 
liefs into Western society “like a bomb,” as he said in a taped lecture. To 
yet others, he was a polished but dangerous speaker with a deceptively 
radical message, and the ability to adapt his rhetoric to suit many dif- 
ferent audiences. 

Anti-Semitism on the far right remained a problem, as its veteran 
spokespersons found fertile ground in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict to 
fuel their hate speech in such publications as L’Atout, Recht+Freiheit, Le 
Courrier du Continent, and others. This year, the far-right Geneva lawyer 
Pascal Junod created a new group embodying his nativist and anti-Semitic 
views, Avant-Garde Suisse. A number of Web sites with anti-Semitic and 
Holocaust-denying content flourished in Switzerland, demonstrating 
close ties to similar far-right operations elsewhere in the world. Verbal 
aspersions on high-profile Jews became more common. For example, 
Pierre Schifferli, a lawyer and Geneva city councilman (Swiss People’s 
Party), attacked Philippe Grumbach, a lawyer representing Stuart Eizen- 
stat, the American Jew perhaps most identified with the Swiss bank issue 
(see below), in Place Publique, the party bulletin. Among Grumbach’s 
many alleged offenses was that he was an “extremist Zionist activist.” 

In this context, anti-Semitic graffiti were painted on the Lausanne syn- 
agogue. Local authorities and the Jewish community allowed the offen- 
sive scrawl to remain there a few days so that the public could see for itself 
such an open expression of anti-Semitism. 

René-Louis Berclaz and another member of his now dissolved far- 
right organization Vérité & Justice were convicted by the State Court of 
Fribourg to jail terms of six and three months, respectively, for racial dis- 
crimination. Their crime was printing, publishing, and distributing two 
pamphlets denying the Holocaust, The Counter-Bergier Report and The 
Amaudruz Trial. Berclaz appealed to the Swiss Supreme Court to nullify 
the verdict on the grounds that the original judge was Jewish, and so could 
not render impartial justice in such a case. The appeal was rejected. 

In Bien, Jiirg Scherrer, a member of the city council from the Freedom 
Party, was found guilty of racism and fined SF2000 ($1,600) for saying 
that asylum petitioners from Kosovo were all criminals. Although Scher- 
rer had made racist and anti-Semitic statements in public before (see, for 
example, AJYB 2003, p. 462), this was his first conviction. 
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For the first time, an openly racist party, Partei National Orientierter 
Schweiz (PNOS), presented a candidate in the parliamentary elections. 
Founded in 2000, it called itself the party of modern nationalism, but its 
goal was the political mobilization of skinheads and far-right activists. 
The party sought the expulsion from Switzerland of the 1.4 million res- 
idents (one-fifth of the population) who did not have Swiss citizenship. 
Campaign posters announced, “we are cleaning up,” and showed a broom 
sweeping leftists and Jews out of the country. (A similar poster had been 
used by the fascist National Front in 1933 in Zurich.) The PNOS was 
forced to withdraw its posters, and its candidate was not elected. 

A newly created party, Parti National Suisse, distributed its platform 
in mailboxes in French-speaking part of Switzerland. It advocated an end 
to democracy, abolition of the law against racism, and withdrawal of 
Switzerland from the UN, and blamed the current allegedly decadent state 
of affairs on Jewish organizations—such as “the infamous and feared se- 
cret Jewish society of B’nai B’rith, eye and ear of Israel and New York” — 
globalization and multiculturalism, foreign immigration, and capitalism. 
It advocated stripping Swiss citizens naturalized after 1974 of their citi- 
zenship if they were not of European origin. The party did not present 
candidates for the parliamentary elections, but a criminal suit was nev- 
ertheless filed against it in Lausanne and Geneva for violation of the an- 
tiracism law. 

An antiracism campaign aroused national controversy when it used 
racist stereotypes to make its case. The Foundation Against Racism and 
Anti-Semitism wanted to make the population sensitive to these themes 
and make them think carefully about their own attitudes. Thus their ads 
asked, “Where do people from Kosovo get their car radios?” and an- 
swered, “They buy them, like everybody else.” “How do Jews earn 
money?— They work, like everybody else.” The very invocation of the 
stereotypes, however, albeit for the purpose of refuting them, drew crit- 
icism for spreading and perhaps legitimizing them in the public mind. 

In addition, there was a growing debate within the antiracism organi- 
zations over the appropriate degree of prominence that ought to be given 
to fighting anti-Semitism. What made some activists seek to soft-pedal 
anti-Semitism was that these very same antiracist organizations, with 
their human-rights priorities, tended to sympathize with the political 
left, and were among the strongest supporters of the Palestinian cause 
and opponents of Israeli policies. For them, it was sometimes difficult to 
separate out attacks on Jews, which were unacceptable, from criticism of 
the Jewish state, which was politically correct. 
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Swiss Protection of Animals, a very powerful organization with a large 
membership, called for a referendum amending the law protecting ani- 
mals. It was aimed at observant Jews and Muslims. The ritual slaughter 
of animals had been banned in Switzerland in 1893 to discourage Jewish 
immigrants from settling there. In 2001, the Swiss government sought to 
lift the ban, but this step backfired, triggering passionate, often anti- 
Semitic, reactions, including the suggested referendum. The proposal 
would carry the ban one step further, making even the import of kosher 
and halal (slaughtered according to Muslim law) meat. It was scheduled 
for submission to popular vote in 2004 or 2005. 


Holocaust-Related Matters 


A report by Judah Gribetz, the “special master” appointed to oversee 
the distribution of money from the 1998 global settlement between Swiss 
banks and Holocaust victims, complained that only $485 million out of | 
the agreed-upon $1.25 billion had been paid out to 250,000 people in five 
years. He ascribed the slow pace to the inevitable loss, over the years, of 
data about the accounts, but also to restrictions some banks were plac- 
ing on the access of lawyers to banking records. The larger banks, he said, 
were cooperating, but some of the smaller private and state banks were 
not. Another obstacle, charged Gribetz, was Switzerland’s Federal Bank- 
ing Committee, which refused, in March 2000, to include 4.1 million 
Holocaust-era accounts in a centralized archive database. So far, infor- 
mation had been released on only 36,000 such accounts. At first the Swiss 
banks and the committee rejected the criticism, but they finally agreed 
to make these accounts available so as to help conclude the distribution 
of money to survivors and their heirs. A new report from Gribetz was due 
in March 2004. 

A new book, Evita’s Secret, by Frank Garbely, described Switzerland’s 
go-between role in financial transactions between Nazi Germany and the 
Peron regime in Argentina, as well as the underground Swiss networks 
that helped former Nazis escape to Argentina. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 


The 2000 national population survey shows a slight growth of the Jew- 
ish community of Switzerland to 17,914 (0.2 percent of the population), 
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a majority of whom were Swiss citizens. The largest communities re- 
mained Zurich, Geneva, Lausanne, Basel, and Bern. 

By a very slim margin, a meeting of the Federation of Swiss Jewish 
Communities, consisting of delegates from 22 congregations, voted in 
May to reject the applications of the two Reform Jewish communities 
in Switzerland, located in Zurich and Geneva. Two ultra-Orthodox 
communities had threatened to withdraw from the umbrella organiza- 
tion should they be admitted. Thus the federation remained a national 
umbrella body for traditionalist communities only. After the vote, the Re- 
form congregations announced the inauguration of a new multidenom- 
inational national federation and claimed to have the support of other 
congregations. 

Leaders of the Jewish community, especially in the French-speaking 
part of the country, were increasingly reluctant to speak out against anti- 
Semitism or publicly defend Israel. Rather than activism, the tendency 
was to remain quiet and keep one’s Jewish identity a private matter. 

A new database opened by the Federal Institute of Technology in 
Zurich, using material from the archives of the Swiss Union of Jewish 
Aid Committees, traced the fate of 20,000 Jewish refugees in Switzerland 
from 1938 until today. It facilitated research about their background, his- 
tory, and the nature and amount of aid they received. The project was fi- 
nanced by the Zurich Protestant Church and private donations. 
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Central and Eastern Europe 


Germany 
National Affairs 


hel pcniciaien TO THE U.S.-led war in Iraq and how to deal with 
the threat of terrorism were the primary issues that concerned Germany 
in 2003. The question of revising the nation’s immigration laws remained 
unaddressed, even though the weakening economy and the activities of 
extremist Muslims in the country generated mounting concern about the 
continuing flow of immigrants. 

Substantive criticism of U.S. policy in Iraq crossed the line, at times, 
into sheer anti-Americanism, and, on occasion, into anti-Semitism, both 
among fringe groups and in the political mainstream. Germany came to 
the debate over the war with a strong post-Nazi pacifist tradition, rarely 
broken since 1945. The one major exception — justified by the “lessons” 
of World War II—had been Germany’s decision to send troops into 
Kosovo in 1999, in order, as Foreign Minister Joschka Fischer put it at 
the time, to prevent another Auschwitz. As a U.S.-led attack on Iraq ap- 
peared imminent early in 2003, German leaders opposed the use of force 
as a solution, and urged that Saddam Hussein be given more time to com- 
ply with the demands of UN weapons inspectors. German officials in- 
sisted they needed proof that Iraq was a threat to world peace before they 
would approve a war. 

Although Paul Spiegel, president of the Central Council of Jews in 
Germany (CCJG), supported war—he pointed out that Nazi concen- 
tration camps were not liberated by peace demonstrators but by sol- 
diers—surveys suggested that Jews in Germany were almost as likely to 
oppose war as the overall German population. 

After an antiwar demonstration on February 15 that drew some 
500,000 people, the Berlin Association Against Anti-Semitism com- 
plained about the anti-American and anti-Israel sentiment expressed 
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there, and urged the German peace movement to distance itself from 
both. The association accused many among the demonstrators of spread- 
ing anti-American clichés and of relativizing the Holocaust by compar- 
ing the U.S. administration’s politics with “the German war of 
extermination.” It also noted that anti-Israel chants were heard, that Is- 
rael was depicted as pulling the strings in the Iraq conflict, and that par- 
ticipants waved the flags of Islamic extremist groups Hamas and 
Hezballah. The association also charged the demonstrators with ignor- 
ing “the reality of the suffering of the Iraqi people under Saddam Hus- 
sein and his support for terror attacks against Israel, for which an abstract 
desire for peace is not an answer.” A public letter signed by some 100 
prominent scholars, Jewish religious and communal leaders, and activists 
from Germany and abroad also criticized the demonstration, noting that 
it seemed to encourage “nationalism, racism, and anti-Semitism.” 

Demonstration organizers responded that criticism of the U.S. did not 
constitute anti-Americanism. Jens-Peter Steffen, a spokesperson for In- 
ternational Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War (IPPNW), told 
the Berlin daily Tagesspiegel, “it is not the organizer’s job to muzzle peo- 
ple, even though we didn’t like many of the banners.” But he did ac- 
knowledge that it made sense for organizers to discuss how to distance 
themselves from openly anti-Semitic demonstrators in the future. 

Anti-American sentiment intensified after the war ended and no 
weapons of mass destruction were found in Iraq. Transatlantic relations 
were severely strained, and only in September, after a 16-month hiatus, 
did German chancellor Gerhard Schréder and U.S. president George W. 
Bush meet, in New York, where both pledged their commitment to peace 
and freedom. The profound deterioration in relations was of concern to 
many in both countries, and led to several conferences on the topic. Jew- 
ish organizations in the U.S. and Germany had special reason to worry, 
since any German retreat from its post-World War II ties to the U.S. could 
weaken the country’s “special relationship” with Israel and world Jewry. 
David A. Harris, executive director of the American Jewish Committee, 
held a series of high-level meetings with German, American, and Israeli 
officials in October, and said he felt reassured that many German lead- 
ers were attuned to the growing danger of anti-Semitism as well as “to 
Israel’s impossible situation.” Nevertheless, Harris noted, the Germans 
were uncomfortable with the apparent role of religious-based notions of 
good and evil in the conduct of American foreign policy. 

Germany continued to participate in the international war on terror, 
contributing troops to Afghanistan and sharing intelligence information 
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with the U.S. Security remained a primary concern in Germany. The 
knowledge that three of the four September 11 pilots had lived in Ham- 
burg in the 1990s had a profound impact on public opinion, and au- 
thorities took tough measures against potential terrorist cells in 2003. At 
the same time, conspiracy theories that the Mossad or the CIA was be- 
hind the attacks of September 11 were popular in Germany, and a book 
promoting such theories, 9//1 and the C.I.A., by former cabinet minister 
Andreas von Biilow, became a best-seller. A poll taken during the sum- 
mer indicated that 30 percent of Germans under the age of 30 believed 
there was some truth to the allegations. 

On January 15, Interior Minister Otto Schily banned the Hizb ut- 
Tahrir (Party of Liberation) group. Founded in east Jerusalem in 1953 
with the aim of establishing an Islamic state, Hizb ut-Tahrir had report- 
edly been banned in Egypt in 1974. Before it was closed down in Germany, 
it operated a Web site containing anti-Semitic propaganda and incitement 
to terror, and published a German-language magazine distributed at uni- 
versities and mosques. Also in January, a German court detained two 
Yemeni citizens suspected of links to Al Qaeda who were being sought 
by U.S. authorities: Sheikh Mohammed Ali Hassan al-Mouyad and Mo- 
hammed Moshen Yahya Zayed were arrested in a Frankfurt hotel. In 
March, four Algerian Islamic extremists arrested before the September 
11 attacks on the U.S. were sentenced to 10-to-12 years in jail. They were 
found guilty of planning a bomb attack on the Strasbourg Christmas 
market at the end of 2000 as part of a larger scheme of attacking Chris- 
tian and Jewish symbols in Germany. The four admitted to having un- 
dergone training in camps in Afghanistan to carry out a “holy war” 
against Christians and Jews, but denied any connection to Al Qaeda. 

Berlin decided in November to cooperate in the U.S. trial of French 
national Zacarias Moussaoui, charged in connection with the September 
11 attacks. The government only agreed to do so after receiving assur- 
ances from American officials that the evidence supplied would not be 
used to obtain the death penalty. 

Also in November, Shadi Moh’d Mustafa Abdalla, a 27-year-old Pales- 
tinian, was sentenced to four years in jail after admitting to planning at- 
tacks against Jewish sites in Berlin and Diisseldorf. His admission came 
during the trial of suspected members of the Al Tawhid group, consid- 
ered to be part of the Al Qaeda network. Abdalla, a former bodyguard 
of Osama bin Laden, came to Germany directly from a training camp in 
Afghanistan in August 2001. He did so “full of hate against Jews and the 
state of Israel” and “ready to commit terror acts in Germany,” explained 
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Ottmar Breidling, chief judge of Diisseldorf, in announcing the sentence. 
Abdalla agreed to testify against four alleged accomplices in trials set to 
begin in early 2004. 

In 2003, there were some seven million noncitizens residing in Ger- 
many—nearly 9 percent of the country’s total population of 82 million— 
with an estimated 200,000 arriving each year. The overwhelming majority 
of the immigrants, nearly six million, came from European countries, 
mostly Turkey, Italy, Greece, and former Yugoslavia. The next largest 
groups were Asians, Africans, North and South Americans, and Aus- 
tralians. Even though the German government had proposed legislation 
as far back as 1998 to streamline regulations for asylum seekers, facili- 
tate the integration of foreigners, and develop a method of determining 
who might enter the country in order to work, no law had yet been passed. 


Israel and the Middle East 


In 2003, Germany remained Israel’s strongest supporter within the 
EU, notwithstanding the U.S.-led war in Iraq. But that support, based 
on recognition of guilt for the Holocaust, was colored by widespread dis- 
approval of the policies of the current Israeli government. A survey of 
public opinion conducted by the Emnid firm found that 73 percent of 
Germans were critical of “Israel’s tough treatment of the Palestinians.” 

On two key votes in the UN Security Council relating to Israel, Ger- 
many abstained. In September, Germany joined Great Britain and Bul- 
garia in abstaining on a resolution demanding that Israel halt threats to 
expel Palestinian leader Yasir Arafat from Ramallah. It passed 11-1, but 
the lone vote against was a U.S. veto. In October, Germany again ab- 
stained, along with Great Britain, Bulgaria, and Cameroon, on a reso- 
lution condemning Israel’s construction of a security fence. Once again, 
the U.S. exercised its veto even though the resolution passed 10-1. Within 
the EU, Germany subtly shifted its posture: while it had often opposed 
anti-Israel resolutions in the past, it now began to abstain, in order not 
to set itself in outright opposition to EU positions. 

Foreign Minister Joschka Fischer continued his shuttle diplomacy in 
the Middle East. German diplomats continued to meet with Yasir Arafat, 
though doubts were increasingly raised about his leadership abilities. 
Germany also worked secretly to organize an historic prisoner exchange 
between Israel and Hezballah, to be carried out, it was hoped, in early 
2004. 

In October, Chancellor Schréder, on a visit to Egypt, condemned Is- 
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rael’s bombing of a terrorist training camp in Syria, calling it a violation 
of Syrian sovereignty. At the same time, he also condemned a Palestin- 
ian suicide bombing at a Haifa restaurant. That same month, Israel’s for- 
eign minister, Silvan Shalom, made his first official trip to Germany and 
held talks with Chancellor Schroder and Foreign Minister Fischer. He 
used the occasion of a visit to the memorial at the site of the Sachsen- 
hausen concentration camp, outside Berlin, to appeal for vigilance against 
anti-Semitism. Calling modern Germany a democratic bastion against 
xenophobia, Shalom warned against growing anti-Semitism in the Arab 
and Muslim world. His sole public criticism of the German government 
concerned its continuing willingness to deal with Arafat. 

Outside the Jewish community, evangelical Christians were the most 
vocal supporters of Israel in Germany, many of them seeing the Jewish 
state as a fulfillment of New Testament prophecies. Keren Hayesod 
(United Israel Appeal) sought to reach out to this population both as a 
way of enhancing pro-Israel sentiment in the country and of raising 
funds. In January, Keren Hayesod held pro-Israel events for Christians 
in Hamburg and Berlin, bringing in former New York City mayor Rudy 
Giuliani as guest speaker. In April, it brought Rabbi Yechiel Eckstein, 
founder and president of the International Fellowship of Christians and 
Jews, for a speaking tour of German churches. On the basis of his posi- 
tive experience in the U.S., where fundamentalists gave some $21 million 
to Israel in 2002, Eckstein hoped to build a similar network of support 
for Israel in Germany. Eckstein’s only condition was that he would not 
work with groups that missionized to Jews. 

Attempts were also made to introduce Germans outside evangelical cir- 
cles to the complexities of Israel’s situation. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee’s Berlin office sponsored several events to increase such awareness 
among German opinion leaders. In June, the German Parliament held a 
symposium on how the print and electronic media reported the Middle 
East conflict. In September, New York UJA-Federation organized a mis- 
sion to Germany and Israel. In Germany, the Americans emphasized the 
importance of Germany’s commitment to Israel in meetings with Jewish 
communal leaders, U.S. ambassador Daniel Coats, Israeli ambassador 
Shimon Stein, and Foreign Minister Fischer. 


Anti-Semitism and Extremism 


Overall, the number of anti-Semitic incidents in Germany fell sharply 
in 2003, while violent attacks rose. Germany registered 1,300 anti-Semitic 
incidents, down 20 percent from 2002. So-called “propaganda crimes” — 
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public expression or display of illegal material such as swastikas, the 
raised arm of the “Hitler greeting,” the singing of SS songs, and Holo- 
caust denial—constituted 166 of them. Violent attacks, however, con- 
tinued to clmb, from 18 in 2001 and 28 in 2002 to 35 in 2003, with 22 
people injured. There were 12 instances of violence in Berlin alone. Goy- 
ernment sources attributed half of the violent attacks in the country to 
young people of non-German background. 

Right-wing extremist incidents declined from 10,900 in 2002 to 10,500 
in 2003. Nevertheless, authorities believed that the number of extremist 
cells was growing. In addition, 30 books, recordings, and videos were 
banned during 2003 as anti-Semitic and/or xenophobic. These included 
recordings of speeches by Hitler and Goebbels and neo-Nazi music, much 
of it brought in from the U.S., where its dissemination was legal. 

Acts of physical violence were directed at individuals who bore out- 
ward signs of Jewishness. In June, for example, a 14-year-old Ukrainian- 
born girl wearing a Star of David necklace was attacked and suffered light 
injuries. This occurred aboard a Berlin bus, and witnesses told police that 
the perpetrators were four girls of Turkish or Kurdish appearance who 
first cursed the victim, “referring to her nationality and to her Jewishness” 
before hitting and kicking her. Similarly, a non-Jewish man wearing a Star 
of David necklace was attacked while riding the same bus line earlier in 
the year. On two separate occasions, students of Berlin’s Chabad rabbi, 
Yehudah Teichtal, were attacked in broad daylight, presumably because 
their Hassidic garb made them stand out as Jewish. 

Vandalism aimed at Jewish cemeteries remained an ongoing problem. 
In May, vandals left an eviscerated piglet at a Jewish cemetery and Holo- 
caust memorial in Neustadt, a town in northern Germany. The unknown 
perpetrators marked the site with “88,” a neo-Nazi code for “HH,” or Heil 
Hitler, apparently written in blood. The incident was reminiscent of a 
handful of cases the previous year, in which vandals left pigs’ heads on 
Holocaust memorials, mostly in former East Germany (see AJYB 2003, 
p. 477). After neighbors reported the Neustadt desecration, Mayor Hen- 
ning Reimann offered a reward of 1,000 euros for information leading to 
an arrest. 

In July, unknown perpetrators damaged a Jewish memorial in the 
Moabit section of Berlin. According to police, the incident took place in 
broad daylight. The memorial was dedicated to the former Levetzow- 
strasse Synagogue, used by the Nazis as a detention center for deporting 
Jews. Later, the synagogue was damaged during bombings of Berlin, and 
was torn down in 1955. 

The next month, massive vandalism was discovered at a Jewish ceme- 
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tery dating back to the sixteenth century in the central German city of 
Kassel, described by Rachel Grossbach, president of the 1,200-member 
Jewish community, as “one of the most beautiful and largest Jewish ceme- 
teries in Germany.” Workers arriving on August 18 found that 56 grave- 
stones, some weighing more than 900 kg, had been overturned. Police 
spokesperson Volker Pieper described the vandalism as the worst he had 
seen, and said that it must have been committed by several perpetrators. 
Local and state politicians contacted the Jewish community the next day 
to express their shock at the crime. 

In September, 14 members of a right-wing extremist group were ar- 
rested in Munich on charges of planning to detonate a bomb at the No- 
vember 9 cornerstone laying ceremony for the city’s new Jewish 
community center (see below, p. 383). Police confiscated 31 pounds of ex- 
plosives. The group’s leader, Martin Wiese, was a neo-Nazi who had led 
a protest demonstration against the Iraq war in March. In response to 
the arrests, some 1,000 residents of Munich participated in a protest 
march, organized by a coalition of interfaith groups, unions, and youth 
organizations, against anti-Semitism and for the new Jewish center. 

In October, anti-Semitic graffiti were found at a Jewish cemetery in the 
Brandenburg town of Beeskow. The walls and several gravestones had 
been defaced with swastikas and other illegal Nazi symbols and slogans. 

Among the anti-Semitic acts that went under the “propaganda” cate- 
gory, two in October were notable. In the town of Kladow, in Berlin’s 
Spandau district, 50 flyers were found that blamed Jews for contaminat- 
ing a lake near Berlin and the trees around it. Investigations into the in- 
cident yielded no leads. Also in Berlin, a man who allegedly trained his 
dog, Adolf, to raise his right paw in the “Hitler greeting” appeared in 
court on charges that he himself used the illegal Nazi salute and said 
“Sieg Heil.” The dog’s owner, “Roland T.” of Lichtenrade, also report- 
edly sported a T-shirt with Hitler’s face printed on it. 

A number of studies were released during the year that focused on Ger- 
man attitudes toward Jews and other minority groups. More than half of 
the respondents in a survey released in January by the Justus-Liebig- 
University in Giessen said that Jews took advantage of the persecution 
that they or their families had suffered in the past. The survey was part 
of a ten-year project financed in part by the Volkswagen Foundation. 

In February, the Center for Democratic Culture released a study of at- 
titudes in several Berlin neighborhoods that had large immigrant popu- 
lations. It showed that anti-Semitic feelings were widespread among 
youths of Arab descent, and that these sentiments were often shared by 
those of Turkish descent. 
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In November, a survey suggested that right-wing extremist views were 
gaining favor in parts of the former East Germany. The survey of 1,000 
voters in the state of Thuringia found a growing dissatisfaction with 
democracy and nostalgia for dictatorship. While 80 percent supported 
democracy as an ideal, only one in three respondents said they were sat- 
isfied with the transition to democracy, down from 40 percent the previ- 
ous year. About 23 percent supported right-wing extremist views, an 
increase of 2 percent over 2002. More than half the respondents— 56 
percent—-said that the presence of “too many foreigners” endangered 
Germany. Twenty percent would favor a national dictatorship under cer- 
tain circumstances, with an equal percentage asserting that there were 
positive aspects to National Socialism. The survey was carried out by In- 
fratest Dimap and the University of Jena. 

In March, Germany’s attempts to ban the extreme-right-wing National 
Democratic Party of Germany (NPD), begun in 2001, fell apart when the 
nation’s Supreme Court in Karlsruhe ruled that planting paid government 
informants in the party and then calling them as expert witnesses violated 
the law protecting political parties from state interference. “The presence 
of the state on a party’s leadership level has an unavoidable influence on 
its plans and activities,” Winfried Hassemer, head of the panel of judges, 
said. Chancellor Schroder compared the NPD to the Nazis of the 1920s. 
The NPD, which had some 7,000 members in 2001, blamed “outsiders” 
for Germany’s social and economic woes, resented reminders of the Holo- 
caust, expressed vehement racist, anti-Semitic, and anti-American views, 
and advocated violence. In 2003, some of its leaders openly associated 
with members of an Islamic extremist group in Berlin that was later 
banned. 

Another right-wing organization, the Schiller Institute, came under 
scrutiny when Jeremiah Duggan, a 22-year-old British student of Jewish 
background, died in March when he apparently ran into street traffic after 
attending an antiwar conference organized by the institute in Wiesbaden. 
Witnesses reported that when speakers at the conference began blaming 
the Iraq war on Jews, Duggan announced he was Jewish. According to 
his mother, Erica Duggan, Jeremiah tried to make telephone contact 
with her in England less than an hour before his death, but the call was 
cut off. German authorities ruled the death a suicide, but a British coro- 
ner dismissed this finding in November. Erica Duggan continued to press 
German authorities to investigate. 

March was also the month that independent Diisseldorf legislator 
Jamal Karsli, who alleged the existence of a conspiratorial “Zionist 
lobby,” lost a suit against two Jewish leaders. In May 2002, Karsli, who 
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had just switched from the Green Party to the Free Democratic Party 
(FDP), was quoted in a newspaper saying: “One must certainly accept 
that the influence of the Zionist lobby is also huge. It contains the ma- 
jority of the world’s most powerful media and can make the most im- 
portant personalities ‘small’. . . . It is understandable that German people 
are afraid of this power.” Paul Spiegel and Michel Friedman, president 
and vice president of the CCJG, accused him of anti-Semitism. Karsli 
sued the two for defamation before the Diisseldorf district court, calling 
on the judges to make sure that they never make such accusations against 
him again. The court rejected his suit, although he still had the right to 
appeal. 

In May, controversial German historian Ernst Nolte evoked outrage 
by comparing Israel with Nazi Germany. In a speech delivered before the 
Roman Senate on May 6, the eve of Israel Independence Day, Nolte, 80, 
said, “the only element that distinguishes Israel from the Third Reich is 
Auschwitz.” Members of the audience, including Senate president Mar- 
cello Pera, immediately protested. The Jewish community in Rome ex- 
pressed surprise that Nolte had been invited to speak, since his eagerness 
to relativize the Holocaust as one atrocity among many in history was well 
known. 

In September, the American Jewish Committee’s Berlin office and the 
Heinrich B6ll Foundation (linked to the Green Party) sponsored an emer- 
gency meeting on the rise of anti-Semitism in segments of German soci- 
ety. Out of the meeting came plans for a series of four public events on 
aspects of anti-Semitism. 

October saw the government take two firm steps against expressions 
of anti-Semitism. First, Foreign Minister Fischer, the most popular politi- 
cian in Germany, called in the top Malaysian diplomat stationed in the 
country to protest anti-Semitic comments by the Malaysian prime 
minister, Mahathir Mohamad, calling them “completely unacceptable.” 
Also, Germany commenced its first trial against a neo-Nazi rock band. 
Federal prosecutors in Berlin charged the three members of Landser— 
meaning “soldier” in German slang— with using their lyrics to promote 
hatred against foreigners and Jews. They were found guilty in December 
of forming a criminal association and incitement to racism and anti- 
Semitism. Bandleader Michael Regener was sentenced to three years and 
four months in prison, and the others to community service. 

That same month, however, Germans were shocked to learn that a 
member of the Bundestag from the conservative Christian Democratic 
Union (CDU) had made a speech calling Jews a “nation of perpetrators.” 
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Martin Hohmann, 55, delivered the speech on October 3, Germany Unity 
Day, to local constituents in Neuhof in the state of Hessen. But it went 
largely unnoticed until October 30, when observers of the right-wing ex- 
tremist scene saw it reproduced on a neo-Nazi Web site. 

In his speech, Hohmann said Jews had influenced the communist rev- 
olution in Russia and “because of the millions of people killed in the first 
phase of the revolution, one might be justified in calling the Jews ‘per- 
petrators.’” He added that Jews, as prominent leaders of the Soviet se- 
cret service, were also involved in executions, so again “one could be 
justified in describing Jews as a ‘Tdtervolk’”—a nation of perpetrators, 
according to the same logic whereby Germans were given that label. And 
since “those Jews who were committed to Bolshevism and to the revolu- 
tion had already cut themselves off from religion, they were Jews ac- 
cording to background and upbringing, but their outlook was that of 
burning hatred against all religion. It was similar with the National So- 
cialists.” 

Hohmann’s speech raised alarm about the penetration of right-wing 
extremist ideology into the political mainstream and became a subject of 
debate both within his party and in the broader German society. Critics 
charged Hohmann with seeking to boost national pride, reducing the 
magnitude of German crimes against humanity in World War II by por- 
traying the victims as no better than the perpetrators. Wolfgang Benz, di- 
rector of the Berlin-based Center for Research on Anti-Semitism, called 
the Hohmann case “unique” in the postwar era because it was “not merely 
a slip of the tongue or a slogan. No, it is a complete argument, a whole 
anti-Semitic speech using old stereotypes.” Dieter Graumann, a member 
of the board of Frankfurt’s Jewish community, saw it as one more piece 
of evidence that old taboos against anti-Semitic speech were breaking 
down. While Hohmann asserted, on October 31, that he had not meant 
to hurt anyone’s feelings, Paul Spiegel, president of the CCJG, said he 
would look into the possibility of suing him for inciting hatred. The 
courts, however, found that this was not an actionable case. 

A survey by the German opinion research firm Infratest Dimap showed 
that 49 percent of CDU voters and sympathizers did not consider 
Hohmann’s words anti-Semitic, agreeing that “such statements must be 
possible today,” while 44 percent disagreed. A reprimand was enough 
punishment, said 48 percent, while 45 percent favored Hohmann’s ejec- 
tion from his seat. The CDU leadership, which leaned toward a repri- 
mand, was forced to act after Defense Minister Peter Struck, of the Social 
Democratic Party, fired General Reinhard Giinzel on November 4 for ex- 
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pressing support for Hohmann’s views. Embarrassed by Struck’s prompt 
action, the CDU removed Hohmann from its parliamentary fraction, but 
he retained his seat and his party membership. In all, 198 CDU parlia- 
mentarians voted to cut party ties to Hohmann, 28 opposed the move, 
and 16 abstained. 

On December 1, the European Jewish Congress released a previously 
unpublished report, “Manifestations of Anti-Semitism in the European 
Union,” that had been prepared for the European Union Monitoring 
Center on Racism and Xenophobia (EUMC) by Berlin’s Center for Re- 
search on Anti-Semitism. Completed in February, it had been suppressed 
for ten months. Many believed that EUMC wanted to bury the study be- 
cause it was unhappy with its conclusions. The 105-page report, finished 
just before the war on Iraq began, found an increase in anti-Semitic 
crimes committed by youths of Arab or Muslim background, as well as 
by some left-wing extremists and antiglobalization activists. The study 
also cited examples of Muslim-Jewish cooperation and Muslim con- 
demnation of anti-Semitic acts, and noted that Muslims were often vic- 
tims of prejudice themselves. The report suggested, as well, that some 
criticism of Israel crossed the line into anti-Semitism. 

On December 4, three days after the unauthorized release, EUMC put 
the document on its own Web site, insisting that it had been withheld be- 
cause of questions about its methodology, and announcing that a fuller 
report would be available early in 2004. The next day, Natan Sharanksy — 
Israel’s minister for Jerusalem and Diaspora affairs— arrived in Berlin 
for the fifth annual European-Israel Dialogue Conference, sponsored by 
the Axel Springer Foundation. He met with the authors of the study, and, 
at a press conference, criticized the EU for ignoring what he saw as grow- 
ing Muslim anti-Semitism both in Europe and in Arab countries. Sha- 
ransky showed excerpts of a 29-part TV series that Syrian TV had aired 
during the month of Ramadan, in which Jews were depicted slaughter- 
ing a boy in order to use his blood for making matzo, and torturing and 
killing a fellow Jew accused of having an affair with a non-Jewish woman. 
Sharansky said the film was part of a package of shows for which Arab- 
language cable providers in Europe were bidding. 

The cumulative effect of the Hohmann affair and the release of the 
EUMC survey induced the German Bundestag to hold a special session 
on anti-Semitism. On December 11, that body voted unanimously to 
condemn anti-Semitism and pledged to continue the fight against it. 

There were also encouraging signs, toward the end of the year, that the 
general public objected to extremism and anti-Semitism. Following the 
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terror bombings in Istanbul in November that damaged several buildings, 
including two synagogues, and left 51 dead and hundreds wounded, an 
unprecedented interfaith ceremony took place in Berlin, organized by the 
American Jewish Committee office. The November 22 event became a po- 
litical platform against terrorism and for democracy, as representatives 
of the Israeli, American, British, and Turkish embassies, as well as lead- 
ers of Germany’s Jewish and Turkish communities, called for courage and 
resolve against fanaticism, and for greater interfaith cooperation. An- 
other event was also held that day, organized by a group of Germans call- 
ing themselves “immigrants against anti-Semitism.” This was also, in 
part, a protest against an anti-Israel demonstration that had been planned 
for the next day. 


Holocaust-Related Matters 


In April, construction began on Germany’s memorial to the mur- 
dered Jews of Europe, four years after Parliament approved its design. 
Completion was anticipated for 2005, before the 60th anniversary of the 
end of World War II, and costs were estimated at around $22 million. 
Designed by American architect Peter Eisenman, the memorial was to 
consist of 2,700 cement steles, some up to 15 feet high, on a 204,500- 
square-foot site near the Brandenburg Gate. A documentation and in- 
formation center would be situated under the memorial. 

Construction did not go smoothly. The discovery of bidding irregu- 
larities led to a decision to open up competition once more to choose the 
firm that would prepare the cement steles. Then, in the autumn, reports 
surfaced that Degussa, the company responsible for providing protection 
from graffiti, had ties to the firm that prepared the Zyklon B poison gas 
used in Auschwitz. Degussa announced its willingness to step away from 
the project. But the board of the memorial foundation announced in No- 
vember that Degussa would stay on — despite concerns about the feelings 
of Holocaust survivors and their families—since it would be too costly 
to redo all the work already done by the firm. The board also decided that 
the controversy about Degussa, as well as information about its role in 
the Third Reich, would become part of the memorial’s documentation 
center. 

In March, the government announced it would also finance a memo- 
rial for the approximately half-million Sinti and Roma (Gypsies) mur- 
dered by the Nazis in World War II. It was expected to cost more than 
$2 million. 
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Neo-Nazi leader Horst Mahler made news in July, when he was for- 
mally charged with inciting hatred through the distribution of printed 
anti-Semitic material at a program of the extreme-right National De- 
mocratic Party in September 2002. (Mahler was no longer a member of 
the party.) His trial was scheduled for early 2004. That same month 
Mahler— who had been a left-wing lawyer before becoming involved in 
neo-Nazism— was prevented from visiting the Auschwitz concentration 
camp memorial, where he reportedly planned publicly to deny the Holo- 
caust and to demonstrate together with other neo-Nazis. Holocaust de- 
nial was illegal in Germany, and punishable by up to five years in prison. 

In November, Jewish and non-Jewish groups protested plans by the an- 
imal protection group PETA (People for the Ethical Treatment of Ani- 
mals) to display posters in Germany comparing the suffering of livestock 
with that of Jews in concentration camps. Paul Spiegel, head of the 
CCJG, called the fundraising campaign—”The Holocaust on Your 
Plate”— “the most disgusting abuse of the memory of the Holocaust in 
recent years.” The CCJG was looking into the possibility of using legal 
means to ban the campaign, scheduled for early 2004. 


COMPENSATION 


By 2003, the Claims Conference had approved the compensation claims 
of 60,372 Jewish Holocaust survivors to its Article 2 monthly pension 
fund, and had paid out approximately $1.2 billion in German government 
funds under the program. This fund was established in 1992 to compen- 
sate the neediest Holocaust survivors who had received little or no pre- 
vious payment from Germany. Its name derived from the fact that it was 
mandated by Article 2 of the Implementation Agreement to the German 
Unification Treaty of October 3, 1990. 

The program was originally intended to benefit 25,000 survivors with 
payments of 255.65 euros per month, but negotiations in early 2003 in- 
creased the sum to 270 euros, and added new categories of beneficiaries 
from Romania, Hungary, and certain West European countries. Sur- 
vivors receiving monthly pensions from the Central and Eastern Euro- 
pean Fund (CEEF) of the Claims Conference would also receive an 
increase, monthly payments to some 16,000 people in 23 countries rising 
from 128 euros to 135, with additional beneficiaries included as well. Both 
programs were administered by the Claims Conference for the German 
government. 

During the year, the International Commission on Holocaust Era In- 
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surance Claims (ICHEIC), gave over $15 million to the Claims Confer- 
ence for distribution to elderly, needy Jewish Holocaust survivors in 31 
countries. This was the first of an expected ten annual ICHEIC dis- 
bursements from the $132 million in humanitarian contributions received 
from the Remembrance and Future Fund that had been set up by the Ger- 
man government and industry in 1999 (see below). 

In May, ICHEIC made available on its Internet site a list of 363,232 
names of people who had bought insurance policies during the Nazi era 
that were as yet unpaid. Most of the policies had belonged to German 
Jews. This was the most comprehensive such list ever publicized, “un- 
precedented in the world of Holocaust-era restitution,” said ICHEIC 
chairman and former U.S. secretary of state Lawrence S. Eagleburger. Its 
preparation and publication were made possible by an October 2002 
agreement with German insurance companies, negotiated in part by the 
Claims Conference. ICHEIC extended the deadline for claims to De- 
cember 31, 2003. 

Another application deadline passed in the summer: June 30, 2003 was 
the final date for survivors of Nazi ghettos to apply for German pensions 
for labor they performed there, calculated retroactively to 1997. Late ap- 
plicants would only be eligible for payments from the time their petitions 
were received. Monthly payments were about 250 euros. The German As- 
sociation for Information and Support to Survivors of Nazi Persecution 
administered a telephone hotline to help potential applicants. What made 
such advice necessary, in many cases, was the difficulty of distinguishing 
between different kinds of labor under the conditions that prevailed in 
the ghettos. Christine Reeh, a consulting attorney for the Claims Con- 
ference, wrote a handbook on how to apply for the pensions, available 
through the Claims Conference Web site. 

By the end of 2003, more than 1.5 million former Nazi slave and forced 
laborers had received compensation from the 5-billion-euro Remem- 
brance and Future Fund, created by the German government and in- 
dustry. A total of 2.74 billion euros had been paid to 1.516 million elderly 
former slave and forced laborers in numerous countries. The symbolic 
payments ranged from 2,500 to 7,700 euros. Recipients included 447,000 
Poles; 470,000 Ukrainians; 189,000 Russians; and 75,000 Czechs. Funds 
for 138,000 recipients were paid to the Claims Conference and for 74,000 
others to the International Organization for Migration. More than 7 per- 
cent of payments went to heirs of people who died while waiting for 
their claims to be processed. In addition, the foundation helped fund 
some 120 projects, such as youth exchanges for students in Europe, Is- 
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rael, and the U.S. Estimating that some 1.7 million survivors were eligi- 
ble to receive money, the foundation expected that all payments would 
be completed by 2005. 

In 2003, the Claims Conference identified 1,778 living Jewish victims 
of Nazi medical experiments, and arranged one-time reparation pay- 
ments to them. The testimony given by these survivors was deposited at 
the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington and at Yad Vashem 
in Israel. 

In June, the Supreme Court in Karlsruhe rejected demands for repa- 
rations for a 1944 massacre carried out by Waffen SS soldiers in a Greek 
village, since only states, not individuals, could sue states for war-crime 
reparations. The European Court for Human Rights and the Greek high 
court had already thrown out, on the same grounds, similar suits against 
Germany. The plaintiffs were the children of a pair murdered in the mas- 
sacre of 300 residents of Distomo on June 10, 1944, that the Nazis car- 
ried out as revenge for a partisan attack. The German government called 
the event a regrettable and all-too-common action by the German mili- 
tary during World War II, but refused to accept responsibility for pay- 
ment of damages, fearing that this would open the door for more suits 
for billions of dollars. 

In June, an unusual sale of “voided securities” took place in Berlin, 
symbolizing the closing of another chapter of Holocaust history. These 
12 million Nazi-era stock and bond certificates (many bearing the 
swastika), declared valueless decades ago, would end up benefiting Holo- 
caust survivors. Sold to the highest bidder, they brought in more than 2 
million euros, according to the Frankfurt-based auction house Dr. Busso 
Peus Successors, which handled the sale. However, certificates bearing the 
Nazi “J” stamp, denoting Jewish ownership, were not placed in auction 
and were instead earmarked for museums. Ninety percent of the auction 
proceeds would go to a general German fund for victims of National So- 
cialism and for postreunification reparations, covering Jewish property 
confiscated in East Germany. The rest would go to the Claims Confer- 
ence, according to an arrangement reached in 1998 with the Federal De- 
partment for Unresolved Property Questions in the German Finance 
Ministry, which held legal ownership of the certificates. The Claims Con- 
ference was to use its share to support old-age homes and other programs 
benefiting impoverished Holocaust survivors. 

In November, the German government announced it would relinquish 
its claim to properties that had once belonged to the prominent Wertheim 
family, German-Jewish owners of a successful chain of department stores. 
The decision helped “correct an indisputable Nazi injustice,” said Karl 
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Brozik, German representative of the Claims Conference. The case was 
one of the last major unresolved property disputes in reunified Germany, 
and involved lots in what had become prime locations since the 1990s. The 
Wertheims were forced to sell their property because of the Nazi 
“Aryanization” laws. After the war, Karstadt, a major department-store 
company, bought up the former Wertheim shares from heirs who had es- 
caped Nazi Germany. The communist government then nationalized 
those properties located in East Germany, and some remained part of the 
no-man’s-land around the Berlin Wall. Only one original building still 
stood. After reunification, the Claims Conference, as the successor or- 
ganization, applied for restitution. The German Restitution Authority 
validated the claims, but both Karstadt and the German government 
contested this decision. Members of the Wertheim family, meanwhile, 
claimed that Karstadt, in purchasing their shares 52 years earlier, delib- 
erately cheated them, paying some $5,000 for property that Karstadt 
claimed was worthless but knew was hugely valuable. The announcement 
that the government was giving up its claim was not the end of the story, 
however, since Karstadt still maintained that it was the rightful owner. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Communal Affairs 


In the new chancellery in Berlin, on January 27— Holocaust Remem- 
brance Day — Chancellor Schréder signed a contract with the CCJG that 
placed the Jewish community on a legal par with the Protestant and 
Catholic churches. Of paramount importance were the new financial 
arrangements—a tripling of government support for the German Jew- 
ish community. 

The CCJG had been set up after World War II as the coordinating body 
for all Jewish communities in Germany, with a mandate to defend their 
rights and interests, set policies and programs (aside from religious ser- 
vices), and generally represent German Jewry to the federal government. 
Membership in the Jewish community was based on Jewish law, requir- 
ing either a Jewish mother or Orthodox conversion. Members chose rep- 
resentatives to the CCJG and to the individual local community 
organizations by democratic election. In the 1980s, Helmut Kohl, chan- 
cellor at the time, created an endowment of nearly $20 million whose in- 
terest, nearly $1 million annually, funded the community’s budget. 

Recognizing that the size of the Jewish community had multiplied 
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threefold since the fall of the Berlin Wall, the new contract obligated the 
government to contribute 3 million euros per year (adjusted annually for 
inflation) to cover the costs of Germany’s growing Jewish community. 
The funding would cover communal, educational, and infrastructure 
costs for congregations representing about 105,000 Jews in 2003, up from 
98,353 in 2002, according to Heike von Bassewitz, public information di- 
rector for the Frankfurt-based Central Welfare Council of Jews in Ger- 
many. This federal agreement did not affect the contracts that individual 
states had with their local Jewish communities. 

Since 1991, Germany had allowed 5,000 Jews per year to emigrate 
from the former Soviet Union, so as to help rebuild German Jewry. The 
number of former Soviet Jews in Germany’s Jewish community rose from 
83,604 in 2002 to about 85,000 in 2003. Germany granted these Jewish 
immigrants “contingent refugee” status, which gave them residency and 
full social benefits, but not immediate citizenship. Jewish leaders expected 
the community to grow to at least 130,000 over the course of the next 
decade. 

Not all were happy with the new arrangement. Representatives of the 
Union of Progressive Judaism in Germany, which had about 2,000 mem- 
bers, wanted some of the funding to go to their congregations, which, they 
claimed, had not been accepted into the CCJG. In an open letter to Chan- 
cellor Schréder, Uri Regev, executive director of the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism (WUPJ), demanded that the contract make an “ex- 
plicit reference to the Progressive Union and the communities affiliated 
with it.” But CCJG president Spiegel said that his council included all 
streams of Judaism already, so long as they met the requirements of Ha- 
lakhah, Jewish law. Indeed, all CCJG congregations adhered to the tra- 
ditional principle that matrilineal descent determined Jewishness, while 
a few of the synagogues had mixed seating and equal participation for 
women. Although the German Progressive group also abided by the ma- 
trilineal criterion, it accepted the validity of conversions performed under 
non-Orthodox auspices, a matter of great significance for the many im- 
migrants from the former Soviet Union whose mothers were not Jewish. 
Spiegel encouraged each Progressive congregation to “submit lists of 
members” with its application for membership in the CCJG. As the year 
ended, none of the congregations had yet been accepted. 

In July, the WUPJ marked an historic anniversary, holding a four-day 
congress in Berlin, the same city where it held its first congress 75 years 
before. The event received wide publicity as another sign of the renewal 
of Jewish life in postwar Germany. Most important for the organizers and 
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participants, the kick-off session, held in the Jewish community center — 
an official Jewish venue— indicated a growing positive response to lib- 
eral Judaism by the predominantly traditional German “united 
community.” CCJG president Spiegel, on vacation in Israel, sent a mes- 
sage through Executive Director Stephan Kramer that Progressive Ju- 
daism could be seen as a boon to Jewish life in Germany. 

Another possible sign of rapprochement between the CCJG and the 
Progressives came in November, when Congregation Beth Shalom, a 
Union for Progressive Judaism congregation in Munich, formally dedi- 
cated its new quarters. For the first time, an official CCJG representative 
attended an event at the independent synagogue. The congregation hoped 
to be included under the umbrella of the main community, said Jan 
Mihlstein, president of the congregation and of the Union for Progres- 
sive Judaism. 

The growth of the German Jewish community attracted the interest of 
the State of Israel, especially the news that more Soviet Jews had immi- 
grated to Germany than to Israel in 2002, about 19,000 vs. 18,000. The 
Jewish Agency appointed a task force on Germany that visited Jewish 
communities across the country in July 2003. Afterward, it announced 
plans for increased emphasis on Jewish education and religious life in 
Germany and an expansion of its staff there, which, at that point, 
amounted to one person. Aliyah, resettlement in Israel, the agency said, 
would remain the long-term goal. There was also anecdotal evidence that 
Israeli emigration to Germany had increased since the onset of the sec- 
ond intifada, but neither the Israeli embassy nor the Central Welfare 
Council of the Jews in Germany kept statistics on this. 

On November 9, 65 years after Kristallnacht— when synagogues across 
Germany and Austria were destroyed—the Jewish Community of Mu- 
nich set the cornerstone of a new community center in the middle of the 
Bavarian capital. The ceremony took place at the Jakobsplatz site where 
the new facility was to be built. (In September, several neo-Nazis were ar- 
rested for allegedly planning to set off a bomb at the ceremony). “Those 
who build, stay,” Charlotte Knobloch, president of the community, told 
some 700 guests under a tent at the construction site. Recalling the ter- 
ror of Kristallnacht, Knobloch—who survived the war in hiding — said: 
“the tears that I shed as a six-year-old girl have never stopped.” A unique 
item on display was the original cornerstone box from the Munich syn- 
agogue that Hitler ordered torn down. The box contained architectural 
plans, documents signed by local dignitaries, and coins from the year 
1887, when the cornerstone was laid. It had sat forgotten in a storeroom 
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of the Munich city archives, where it was put after the synagogue was de- 
molished. The box was rediscovered by a team of historians hired to 
document the history of the original synagogue. Munich’s Jewish com- 
munity has doubled to about 8,000 over the last 12 years with the influx 
of Jews from the former Soviet Union. In 1910 there had been some 
11,000 Jews in the city, and 9,000 when Hitler came to power in 1933. 

A new foundation, Friends of the Jewish Cemetery Berlin-Weissensee, 
was created to secure the future of the Weissensee Cemetery in the for- 
mer East Berlin, which, with 115,000 graves over 103 acres, was the largest 
Jewish cemetery in Europe. Opened in 1880, it was left largely untouched 
after the Nazis shut it down. But after decades of neglect under com- 
munist rule, much of the cemetery lay in shambles. Berlin businessman 
Michael Mamlock, a son of Holocaust survivors, chaired the effort to 
save the cemetery. The foundation, which had no overhead costs, was 
seeking 4 million euros “just to fix the stones that are falling down,” 
Mamlock said, “and about 100,000 euros per field, to clear trees and path- 
ways.” 

In June, the Rykerstrasse Synagogue and the Ronald S. Lauder Jewish 
School in Berlin opened their doors to the general public for the first time, 
allowing neighbors a glimpse of a world that was normally protected by 
a locked gate. Kosher food was served and tours conducted. Neighbors 
said they “always thought it was a closed community” and that now they 
felt more comfortable about visiting again. The neighborhood party was 
the idea of Wolfgang Thierse, president of the German Bundestag, who 
lived a few streets away. “I considered it important that the school and 
synagogue are not hidden,” said Thierse, who is not Jewish. 

In December, Israel’s Ashkenazi chief rabbi, Yonah Metzger, made his 
first official visit to Germany. At the invitation of Rabbi Netanel Teitel- 
baum of Cologne, Metzger helped dedicate the Jewish community’s new 
administrative headquarters there, which also contained an old-age home 
and would eventually house the Ronald S. Lauder Morijah Elementary 
School. The new building was to be completed early in 2004. Cologne’s 
Jewish community numbered some 4,500. 

Steps were taken to strengthen relations between German and Amer- 
ican Jews. In March, an American Jewish Committee delegation visited 
with the executive board of the CCJG. This was the first time that the 
AJC had ever formally met with the executive committee, and CCJG 
president Spiegel deemed it a milestone in relations between the two Jew- 
ish communities. In addition, twice during the year German Jewish lead- 
ers came to the U.S., hoping both to increase American Jewish awareness 
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of the community in Germany and, upon their return, to apply what they 
had learned about how American Jews handled such issues as immigra- 
tion, assimilation, Middle East politics, and anti-Semitism. One was a 
fact-finding trip to Washington and New York organized by the Central 
Welfare Council of Jews in Germany and by Bridge of Understanding, 
a German program interested in building connections between American 
Jews and Germans. The other was a tour, sponsored by the Friedrich- 
Ebert Foundation and Bridge of Understanding, by three pillars of 
Berlin’s Jewish community — Hermann Simon, director of the Stiftung 
Centrum Judaicum, Rabbi Andreas Nachama, director of Topography 
of Terror, and Julius Schoeps, director of the Moses Mendelssohn Cen- 
ter of Potsdam University. 

In March, Rabbi Gesa Shira Ederberg, 34, was installed as leader of 
the small Jewish community of Weiden, in Bavaria—a CCJG congrega- 
tion numbering some 300 Jews, almost all immigrants from the former 
Soviet Union. She thus became the second female rabbi in Germany. 
Ederberg, head of the Masorti Association for the Support of Jewish Ed- 
ucation and Jewish Life in Berlin, was a convert to Judaism, and had been 
instrumental in establishing an egalitarian congregation in Berlin in the 
mid-1990s. She was ordained in January 2002 in Jerusalem, after four 
years of study at the Schechter Institute for Jewish Studies, the Jewish 
Theological Seminary’s branch in Israel. (The first female rabbi in Ger- 
many, also Masorti, was Bea Wyler, a Swiss citizen ordained at JTS in 
New York in 1995, who served the Jewish community of Oldenburg.) 

The Berlin Jewish Community suffered from financial problems, its an- 
nual deficit reaching 1.4 million euros ($1.6 million). There was talk of 
closing a Jewish community library and eliminating or cutting back var- 
ious other services, including the monthly magazine Jiidisches Berlin. 


THE FRIEDMAN AFFAIR 


In 2003, the Jewish community endured a scandal involving one of its 
most prominent leaders, Michel Friedman, a 47-year-old vice president 
of the CCJG. Friedman, a brilliant public speaker, was widely considered 
the most effective spokesperson for the Jewish community. An attorney 
in Frankfurt whose late parents were saved from the Holocaust by Oskar 
Schindler, Friedman had been active in the Frankfurt Jewish community 
since his student days. He was elected CCJG vice president after the 
death of its former president, Ignatz Bubis, in 1999. 

Ironically, the criminal investigation that brought Friedman down came 
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soon after the apparent suicide of his political nemesis, Jiirgen Molle- 
mann, head of the German-Arab Society, who sullied the 2002 national 
election campaign by blaming Friedman for causing anti-Semitism. 
MOllemann’s statements elicited general public outrage, contributing to 
the weak showing of the Free Democratic Party with which he was affil- 
iated and to his own subsequent political marginalization. On June 5, 
2003, soon after the release of his new book arguing that the Mossad, Is- 
rael’s secret service, was out to destroy his political career, Méllemann 
failed to open his parachute in a skydive, and was killed in the fall. 

But Friedman was in for a free fall of his own, as police launched an 
investigation into charges of cocaine possession. At a press conference 
in Frankfurt on July 8, Friedman admitted past mistakes and formally 
resigned his position as a vice president of the CCJG as well as the pres- 
idency of the European Jewish Congress, and quit his job as a TV talk- 
show moderator. He asked forgiveness from the public, from his 
colleagues, and from his girlfriend. Drugs, he said, are not a solution to 
life’s problems. He paid a fine of 17,400 euros for cocaine possession in 
lieu of serving jail time. Friedman’s withdrawal was “the step of a very 
responsible person,” said CCJG president Speigel. 

Observers generally agreed that mainstream reaction to the scandal, 
both among public officials and in the press, was not anti-Semitic. In Oc- 
tober, Friedman started a new career as head of the political section of 
the Berlin-based Aufbau publishing company. 

Salomon Korn, the 60-year-old head of the Jewish community of 
Frankfurt, was named vice president of the CCJG in place of Friedman. 
Korn had been born in 1943 in Lublin, Poland, where his family survived 
the Holocaust, and then entered a DP camp in Germany. He studied at 
universities in Berlin and Darmstadt, and later worked as an architect. 


Education 


In January, some 65 students from across Germany debated contro- 
versial topics at the second “winter university” of the Union for Jewish 
Students in Germany (BJSD). The event was cosponsored by the CCJG, 
the Ronald S. Lauder Foundation, the Jewish Agency, Hagshama (a de- 
partment of the World Zionist Organization), and the Jewish Commu- 
nity of Wurzburg, which hosted the students in its community center, still 
under construction. The BJSD had about 1,000 names on its mailing list, 
only a small percentage of the estimated 15,000 German Jews between 
the ages of 18 and 25. 
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On February 19, Touro College, a New York-based institution under 
Jewish sponsorship, announced it would open a branch in Berlin. Hop- 
ing to reach both Jewish and non-Jewish students from Germany and the 
former Soviet Union, it would provide an American degree in business 
administration as well as a traditional Jewish education. Bernard Lan- 
der, Touro’s founder and president, signed a four-year contract with the 
State of Berlin. Classes began in October under the leadership of found- 
ing director Sara Nachama. 

In May, Berlin hosted the third Bet Debora conference for female rab- 
bis, cantors, and educators. Some 150 women came to Berlin from across 
Europe, Israel, the U.S., and the former Soviet Union for three days of 
workshops and lectures under the theme of “Power and Responsibility.” 
Speakers included communal and religious leaders, political activists, 
artists, and writers. The next conference was planned for Budapest in 
2005. Bet Debora was the brainchild of Berliners Lara Dammig and 
Elisa Klapheck. 

Also in May, courses in Judaism for non-Jews were offered at the three- 
day Kirchentag, “Church Days Convention,” a massive conference in 
Berlin with more than 3,200 events organized by Germany’s Catholic and 
Protestant churches. This event took place every two years in different 
cities. In 2003, Christians flocked to a “mini-university on Judaism” of- 
fering courses on such topics as “Diversity and Denominations of Ju- 
daism Today,” “Christian-Jewish Bibliodrama on Sabbath,” and Reform 
Judaism. 

In June, 15 young men aged 15-25 participated in Central Europe 
Yeshiva Week, sponsored by the Ronald S. Lauder Foundation in Berlin 
under the directorship of Rabbi Josh Spinner. Classes were given by 
scholar-in-residence Aviezer Woldson of Israel and the staff of the 
Lauder Yeshiva in Berlin. Later in the year, Lauder initiated a program 
for women as well, called Mayan. It began with study groups, a monthly 
brunch featuring guest speakers, and Shabbat and holiday programs. 

In July, Shila Khasani, 27, became the eighth German student to re- 
ceive a diploma from the Bayit Meshutaf young leaders program in Is- 
rael, initiated in 1999 by Israel’s Foreign Ministry. Through 2003, 145 
young Jewish leaders from around the world had completed the two- 
week program on topics ranging from Israel’s economy to anti-Semitism, 
from security to sociology. 

In September, the American Jewish Committee’s “Hands Across the 
Campus” core values curriculum program came to Germany. It had been 
used with some success in a number of American communities to train 
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students to avoid ethnic and religious stereotyping. A pilot program 
adapting the curriculum for a German audience began in three Berlin 
high schools. 

In November, the Konrad Adenauer Foundation, in cooperation with 
Humboldt University in Berlin, hosted a conference of lawyers from Is- 
rael, Poland, and Germany, initiated by the German-Polish Lawyers’ As- 
sociation. The focus was on “human rights as a review criterion of 
legislation and jurisdiction.” Two further conferences were planned, for 
Warsaw and Jerusalem, in 2004. 


Culture 


Berlin’s Jewish Museum continued to attract record crowds. On No- 
vember 12, the museum greeted its 1.5-millionth visitor since opening on 
September 9, 2001. The Association of European Jewish Museums held 
its annual meeting there on November 16-18. 

At the 53rd annual Berlinale Film Festival in February, German Jew- . 
ish film producer Artur Brauner, 84, received the Berlinale Camera Award 
for his efforts to keep alive the memory of the Holocaust. “I have fulfilled 
my duty to make sure the victims will not be forgotten,” Brauner said after 
a screening of his film Babij Jar, about the Nazi slaughter of 33,771 
Ukrainian Jews on September 29—30, 1941. Brauner, who was born in 
1918 in Lodz, Poland, and survived several concentration camps, came 
to Berlin in 1946 where he established the Central Cinema Company. He 
made 250 films, 20 on Holocaust themes, and was credited with encour- 
aging exiled filmmakers Fritz Lang and Gottfried Reinhardt to return to 
Germany after the war. Among his best-known films was Europa, Europa, 
the true story of Solomon Perl, a Jewish boy who survived the Holocaust 
disguised as a Nazi. 

In June, a comedy about an Orthodox superhero won the annual 
Gerhard-Klein Public Prize of the Jewish Film Festival in Berlin. In The 
Hebrew Hammer, written and directed by 28-year-old Los Angeles native 
Jonathan Kesselman, the hero—private detective Mordechai Jefferson 
Carver, played by Adam Goldberg—stops a mean Santa Claus from de- 
stroying Hanukkah. 

In November, the annual two-week Jewish cultural festival in Berlin — 
one of several such events in Germany— was dedicated to Yiddish lan- 
guage and culture. The festival included dozens of programs, including 
theater, music, exhibits, readings, and films. 

Several important books on Jews and Jewish issues were published 
during the year. The Munich firm Verlag C.H. Beck released Uberleben 
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im Dritten Reich; Juden im Untergrund und Ihre Helfer (Surviving in the 
Third Reich: Jews in the Underground and Their Helpers), a collection 
of first-person narratives edited by historian Wolfgang Benz, director of 
the Berlin-based Center for Research on Anti-Semitism. 

Das Ma’assebuch— Altjiddische Erzéhlkunst, a collection of Yiddish 
stories and legends first published in 1602, appeared in a new edition 
edited by Ulf Diederichs for the Deutsche Taschenbuch Verlag in Mu- 
nich. The book had been brought out of obscurity in 1930 when it was 
translated into German by Bertha Pappenheim, also known as “Anna O.,” 
a former patient of Sigmund Freud and a prominent member of the pre- 
war Berlin Jewish community. 

Das Licht Veléschte Nicht: Ein Zeugnis aus der Nacht des Faschismus 
(The Light Did Not Go Out: A Testimony from the Night of Fascism), 
published by Hentrich & Hentrich, was a reprint of a wartime memoir 
by Rabbi Martin Riesenburger of East Berlin, first published in 1960. It 
also contained a biographical sketch of Riesenburger by Hermann 
Simon, director of the Foundation New Synagogue— Centrum Judaicum 
in Berlin; a personal reminiscence by Rabbi Andreas Nachama; and a se- 
lection of sermons by Riesenburger, who died in 1965. 

On August 7, the Frankfurt-based publisher Suhrkamp withdrew the 
German edition of a controversial book originally published in English, 
After the Terror, by Ted Honderich, after a prominent Jewish academic 
criticized it. In an open letter to the Frankfurter Rundschau, Micha Brum- 
lik, head of the Fritz-Bauer Institute in Frankfurt—a research institute 
on Holocaust and xenophobia issues— had said he “barely could believe 
his eyes” when he saw the “incredible nonsense” in the book, including 
the justification of Palestinian terrorist attacks on Israeli citizens. 

Other publications included In Deutschland unerwiinscht (Not Wanted 
In Germany), a biography of Hermann Grabe, a German who rescued 
Jews during the Holocaust, by Douglas K. Hunekes; Zeugen aus der 
Todeszone (Witnesses from the Death Zone), on the Jewish Sonderkom- 
mandos in Auschwitz; and Der Holocaust in den Zeugnissen griechischer 
Jiidinnen und Juden (The Holocaust as Witnessed by Greek Jews), by 
Tullia Santin. 


Personalia 


American Jewish businessman Arthur Obermayer presented the fourth 
annual Obermayer German Jewish History Awards in Berlin on January 
27, 2004, Germany’s Holocaust Remembrance Day. The award honors 
non-Jewish Germans who contributed toward recording or preserving the 
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Jewish history of their communities. The winners were: Lothar Bem- 
benek and Dorothee Lottmann-Kaeseler, who set up a museum in Wies- 
baden about the history of Jews in the area; Klaus-Dieter Ehmke, who 
located and repaired old Jewish gravestones in Niederhof, in Western 
Pomerania; Cordula Kappner, who had spent 20 years researching and 
archiving materials about the history of Jews in Hassfurt County, Fran- 
conia; Jiirgen Sielemann, a Hamburg archivist who founded Germany’s 
first and only society for Jewish genealogy; and Christiane Welesch- 
Schneller, who saved the site of the former headquarters of the Jewish 
community in Breisach am Rhein, Baden-Wuerttemberg, from demoli- 
tion, and converted it into a Jewish research and educational center. 

The Konrad Adenauer Foundation presented prizes to students who 
participated in its “Remembrance Day on the Internet” competition. In- 
ternet projects that won included interviews with Holocaust survivors, 
with the students’ own grandparents who lived through the Nazi period, 
and with young people who had broken away from right-wing extremism. 

Paul Spiegel, president of the CCJG, was recognized in March for his 
work in the area of interfaith reconciliation, receiving the State Prize of 
North-Rhine Westphalia. Spiegel and Polish composer Krzysztof Pen- 
derecki each received the 25,000-euro award at a ceremony in Diisseldorf. 

In March, Foreign Minister Fischer received the Buber-Rosenzweig 
medal in Minster for his “commitment to understanding between Chris- 
tians and Jews.” Fischer used the occasion to stress his commitment to 
peace talks in the Middle East and a peaceful solution to the Iraq crisis. 
The prize, named for the German-Jewish philosophers Martin Buber 
and Franz Rosenzweig, was given annually starting in 1968 by the Ger- 
man board of the Society for Christian-Jewish Cooperation. 

Also in March, Uri Regev, executive director of the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism (WUPJ), received the organization’s Israel-Jacobson 
Prize for his work toward “equal treatment of Jews of all religious back- 
grounds.” The award was presented at the WUPJ congress at the Jewish 
community center in Berlin (see above, pp. 382-83). 

In June, Israeli writer Amos Oz was given a peace prize by the Korn 
and Gerstenmann Family Foundation in ceremonies at the Ignatz Bubis 
Community House of the Jewish Community of Frankfurt. The 40,000- 
euro award was presented by Foreign Minister Fischer, who called Oz a 
“pragmatic visionary,” who analyzed the current Middle East situation 
soberly and unflinchingly. Oz was the second recipient of the prize, fol- 
lowing Shimon Peres, who won it while serving as Israel’s foreign minis- 
ter in 2001. 
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The CCJG presented its annual Leo Baeck Prize to the philosopher and 
writer Ralph Giordano in September at the Centrum Judaicum in Berlin. 
Giordano, himself a Holocaust survivor, was recognized for his efforts 
to counteract neglect and denial of the Holocaust, as well as his active 
promotion of a civil society. 

In October, Ernst Cramer, 90, who escaped Nazi Germany and re- 
turned after the war to build a distinguished career in journalism, was 
honored by the city of Augsburg, where he was born. Mayor Paul 
Wengert restored Cramer’s city residency in a ceremony on October 15, 
citing Cramer’s commitment to building Germany’s relations with Israel 
and the U.S., his support for German reunification, and his promotion 
of the peaceful resolution of international conflicts. Cramer had been a 
journalist and publisher at the Axel Springer Company in Berlin since 
1958, and, since 1981, headed the late publisher’s philanthropic founda- 
tion in Berlin. The mayor said he hoped to “return to him a part of the 
home that was torn so violently from him in his youth.” 

American Jewish writer Susan Sontag, 60, a harsh critic of both the 
U.S. and Israeli governments, received one of Germany’s most prestigious 
awards, the Peace Prize of the Frankfurt Book Fair, in October. In her 
acceptance speech Sontag called literature a tool to free oneself from the 
prison of national chauvinism, and lambasted Daniel Coats, the U.S. am- 
bassador to Germany, for not attending the event. 

On November 26, Jan Philipp Reemstma, founder of the Hamburger 
Institute for Social Research, received the highest honor from Berlin’s 
Jewish Community — the 15th Heinz Galinksi Prize—for his dedication 
to promoting confrontation with the Nazi past through research and ed- 
ucation. Reemstma’s institute was responsible for the traveling exhibition 
“Crimes of the Wehrmacht,” which documented the war crimes com- 
mitted by Nazi soldiers. 

Rabbi Ady E. Assabi died in June after a long illness. The Berlin Jew- 
ish Community had hired him at the end of 2002 to serve the non- 
Orthodox congregations in the city: Oranienburgerstrasse, Frankeliifer, 
and Rykerstrasse. Born in Tel Aviv in 1947, he had been ordained at the 
Leo Baeck College in London. His regular Bible discussion classes were 
well attended by Jews of all persuasions as well as by a handful of non- 
Jews and would-be converts to Judaism. 


Tospy AXELROD 


Austria 
National Affairs 


IL Marcu 2003, after protracted on-again, off-again negotia- 
tions with the opposition parties following the national election of No- 
vember 24, 2002, Chancellor Wolfgang Schiissel’s People’s Party (OVP) 
revived its coalition with the far-right Freedom Party (FPO). That coali- 
tion had collapsed in September when the chancellor called for new elec- 
tions. His decision to reconstitute the old coalition, which raised eyebrows 
in the country, appeared to have been prompted by a failure to find com- 
mon political ground with the two other political parties, the Socialists 
and the Greens. Another and perhaps more important factor was that the 
politically weakened FPO was likely to prove a far more tractable part- 
ner than either of the other two parties. Ideologically, moreover, the OVP 
and FPO shared similar views on a wide range of domestic matters. 

The original coalition between the conservative People’s Party (com- 
monly referred to by its color, blue) and the Freedom Party came about 
following the national election in late 1999, when Schiissel struck a deal 
with its leader, Jorg Haider, to bring the FPO (commonly referred to by 
its color, black) into the government. Thus the FPO became the first far- 
right party to share power at the national level in any member state of 
the European Union. Haider, although a commanding presence in his 
party, was not invited to serve in the government because of past remarks 
praising certain aspects of Hitler’s policies and his unrestrained anti- 
foreigner views. As his grip on the party machinery was loosened by more 
moderate colleagues, Haider took to criticizing the government, a stance 
that became more pronounced as FPO electoral fortunes in provincial 
elections declined. It was this criticism that finally prompted the chan- 
cellor to dissolve the coalition and call for new elections in 2002. 

The results transformed the political map of the country. The chan- 
cellor’s OVP received 42 percent of the vote. In second place were the So- 
cial Democrats (SPO, commonly referred to by their color, red) at 37 
percent. The Freedom Party was knocked from its high-standing perch, 
receiving a bare 10 percent, as compared to the 27 percent it had won in 
the previous national election. The Greens came in last with 9 percent. 
Thus Schissel’s move paid off handsomely. He calculated, correctly, that 
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the FPO’s plummeting vote in the provincial elections reflected its true 
standing at the national level. He also succeeded in splitting the Freedom 
Party by convincing its more moderate members to turn away from its 
xenophobia and give their support to the European Union’s eastward ex- 
pansion. At the same time, Schiissel adopted some of the more reason- 
able positions of the FPO, such as faster privatization of state-owned 
industries, pension cutbacks, and retrenchment in government spending 
(see AJYB 2003, pp. 497-98). 

Despite its impressive showing at the polls, the OVP still needed a 
coalition partner to form a government. Initially, the chancellor entered 
into negotiations with the SPO in what was seen as an effort to recreate 
the broad blue-red coalition that had ruled the country for many years. 
But while there was widespread popular support for such a government, 
the Socialists proved unwilling to become a junior partner in a govern- 
ment committed to cutting pensions, reducing social programs, and ac- 
celerating the privatization of state-owned industries. Similarly, no 
common political ground could be found with the Greens, the other pos- 
sible coalition partner. 

Chancellor Schissel finally turned to his erstwhile Freedom Party 
partner, and, on March 2, announced the formation of a new govern- 
ment. Although the revival of the blue-black coalition seemed to revive 
the preelection status quo, this was far from the case. The Freedom Party 
was no longer the power it was in 1999, a fact reflected in the reduced 
role it was given in the new government. The leading members of the 
FPO who stayed on were, moreover, quite amenable to Schiissel’s direc- 
tion in most matters of policy. Furthermore, the chancellor could argue 
that he and Finance Minister Karl-Heinz Grasser, formerly a leading fig- 
ure in the FPO but now associated with the OVP, were the only ones ca- 
pable of reforming the country’s expensive pension and health-care 
systems, a task that neither the Socialists nor the Greens had much stom- 
ach to take on. 

Haider still retained a dominant presence within the FPO despite hav- 
ing given up formal control over the party machinery, but his political in- 
fluence had shrunk dramatically at the national level. Although he 
remained bitterly critical of the chancellor, Haider was eager to stay on 
as governor of the southern province of Carinthia, and for that he needed 
OVP support. In June, Haider announced that he was prepared for a 
comeback, and planned to resume the leadership of his party. Leaders of 
the People’s Party referred to changes in the leadership as an “internal 
matter,” but Austrian media cited high-ranking government officials as 
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saying they would not deal with Haider, and that his return could force 
new elections. 

Notwithstanding Haider’s announced intentions, the Freedom Party 
continued its free-fall in provincial elections that took place in October. 
These elections confirmed the existing political alignment in the country. 
In both Tyrol and Upper Austria, the OVP, the SPO, and the Greens im- 
proved their standing at the expense of the Freedom Party, which wound 
up in fourth place. In Upper Austria, the larger of the two provinces elect- 
ing local parliaments, the FPO managed to garner just 8 percent of the 
vote as against 19.6 percent in 1999. The OVP won 43.4 percent as against 
42.7 percent four years earlier, cementing its position as the leading party 
in the province. The Socialists showed a dramatic improvement, raising 
their total from 21.8 in 1999 to 26.0 percent, and the Greens almost dou- 
bled their percentage of the vote over the same period, going from 8.0 to 
15.5 percent. Following the elections, Chancellor Schiissel stated that the 
results would not affect the national coalition. 


Tsrael and the Middle East 


After a hiatus of three-and-a-half years, Israel agreed to restore full 
diplomatic ties with Austria, which had been downgraded following the 
Freedom Party’s inclusion in the governing coalition. This change in pol- 
icy was first indicated in July 2003, following talks in Israel between 
Benita Ferrero-Waldner, the Austrian foreign minister, and her Israeli 
counterpart, Silvan Shalom. Throughout the period when Israel was rep- 
resented in Vienna only by a chargé d’affaires, Austria continued to main- 
tain its ambassador in Tel Aviv. In December, following the normalization 
of relations, the Israeli government elevated its chargé, Avraham Toledo, 
to the rank of ambassador. The current Austrian ambassador to Israel, 
Kurt Hengl, continued to serve in Tel Aviv. 

When the Freedom Party was first invited into the government in 2000, 
Israel, along with the EU nations, withdrew their ambassadors in protest. 
The Sharon government continued to show its displeasure by refusing to 
send an ambassador to Austria even after the EU countries resumed nor- 
mal diplomatic ties. Voices were raised in Israel questioning this stand in 
view of Jerusalem’s continued normal relations with other EU countries 
that included far-right parties in their governing coalition, such as Italy, 
Portugal, and the Netherlands. What eased Israel’s decision to restore full 
ties with Vienna in 2003 was that the Freedom Party had been reduced 
to a minor role in the government, and Haider was no longer its leader. 

Reciprocating the visit of Ms. Ferrero-Waldner, Foreign Minister 
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Shalom made an official visit to Vienna in November during which he 
praised “the new impetus” in relations between the two countries. At a 
joint press conference, the Austrian foreign minister stated that with 
Shalom’s visit, “we are definitively closing the chapter on sanctions im- 
posed on Austria.” The two diplomats discussed initiatives to intensify 
trade and cultural exchanges between the two countries. Ms. Ferrero- 
Waldner underscored the importance of the events being planned for 2004 
to mark the centenary of the death of Theodor Herzl, the founder of po- 
litical Zionism, who, she stated, “is an important link connecting Aus- 
tria and Israel.” She also stressed the priority that Austria and the other 
EU members gave to finding a solution to the Israel-Palestine conflict. 
At the close of the press conference, both foreign ministers laid wreaths 
at the Albertina Memorial and the Holocaust Memorial on the Juden- 
platz in Vienna. 

Although the EU was Israel’s most important trading partner, with a 
33-percent share of Israel’s foreign trade (as compared to 28.6 percent for 
the U.S.), Austria’s share was a bare 0.97 percent. As of October, Aus- 
trian exports to Israel amounted to 141 million euros, much of this con- 
centrated in machinery and equipment, motor vehicles and parts, paper 
products, metal goods, iron and steel, textiles, and foodstuffs. The value 
of Israel’s exports to Austria for the comparable period was 61 million 
euros, mainly involving electronics, machinery, chemicals, metal products, 
plastic, and agricultural goods. The Austrian-Israeli Trade Commission 
(AICC) announced in October that it would promote efforts to expand 
trade relations between the two countries and stimulate investment. Aus- 
tria, the commission noted, was missing out on 150 million euros (over 
$187 million) a year in exports to Israel because of a lack of knowledge 
of the Israeli market. To help alleviate the problem, the AICC initiated 
a campaign, “Export Market to Israel, 2003.” The Federation of Austrian 
Industry, for its part, saw great potential in mutual research projects 

Cultural exchanges between the two countries were a one-sided affair; 
numerous Israeli dance, music, and theatrical groups came to Austria, but 
few Austrian counterparts performed in Israel. The disinclination to 
come to Israel was attributed to security considerations. Over the sum- 
mer, a group of 20 Austrian teachers visited Yad Vashem for a training 
course on teaching about the Holocaust in Austrian schools. 

At the UN, Austria joined with other EU countries in voting against 
Israel on a number of issues relating to the Palestine question. Of spe- 
cial note was the position that Austria and other EU members took in 
voting for a resolution in July at the UN Commission on Human Rights. 
Addressing the question of Jewish settlements in the West Bank and 
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Gaza, it went beyond the language of past calls to “reverse” the settle- 
ment policy and explicitly demanded a halt to “the expansion of exist- 
ing settlements, including natural growth,” as “a first step towards their 
dismantling.” On the other hand, most EU states on the commission, in- 
cluding Austria, abstained on a resolution expressing “grave concern... 
at the gross violation of human rights and international humanitarian 
law, in particular, acts of extrajudicial killing, closures, collective pun- 
ishments, the persistence of establishing settlements.” The language was 
supported by 33 countries, with 15 abstaining and 5 opposed. 

In reporting and editorializing about the ongoing Palestinian intifada 
and Israel’s countermeasures, the Austrian media, by and large, remained 
critical of Israeli policy. 

Austria sided with its EU partners, Germany and France, in opposing 
the U.S.-led war on Iraq in the absence of a UN Security Council reso- 
lution. In mid-February, as hostilities drew near, Austria aroused the ire 
of U.S. secretary of defense Donald Rumsfeld by forbidding troop move- 
ments through its territory or overflights through its airspace. Austria in- 
voked its tradition of neutrality, but Rumsfeld noted that the decision 
would add days to the journeys of American and allied military person- 
nel. Jorg Haider, who maintained close relations with several Iraqi lead- 
ers, paid a visit to Iraq a few weeks before the war began to bring 
(unauthorized) “greetings” from the Austrian people. 


Anti-Semitism 


Unlike the situation in several other Western European countries, there 
were only a few minor anti-Semitic incidents in Austria. The controver- 
sial report of the Vienna-based European Monitoring Center on Racism 
and Xenophobia on the subject of anti-Semitism in Europe—first sup- 
pressed and later released—concluded that Arab and Muslim groups 
were largely responsible for increased attacks against Jews and Jewish in- 
stitutions. However, in regard to Austria it stated that “no physical attacks 
were reported, verbal threats and insults were seldom. Anti-Semitic 
stereotypes in relation to Israel were found essentially in right-wing news- 
papers and amongst far-right groupings.” 

In a controversial poll on world peace taken by the European 
Commission— the administrative arm of the European Union—59 per- 
cent of the sample asserted that Israel was a threat to world peace, the 
highest percentage for any country on the list provided to respondents. 
Those who completed the survey in Austria ranked Israel and North 
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Korea as posing the greatest threats to world peace, each reaching 69 per- 
cent in the poll. The U.S. placed third at 63 percent, while Iran received 

'49 percent. Not only was the poll criticized by Jewish organizations on 
methodological grounds— notably its failure to give respondents an op- 
portunity to distinguish between concern over the Israel-Palestine con- 
flict in general and Israel in particular— but the very release of this poll 
after the attempted suppression of the findings of the anti-Semitism sur- 
vey led to suspicions of anti-Jewish bias. 

Vienna was the site of a two-day conference on anti-Semitism in June 
that brought together representatives from the 55 member countries of 
the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE). This 
was the first major international conference devoted exclusively to the 
topic of anti-Semitism. It had originally been proposed by members of 
the Parliamentary Commission, a group of legislators from several coun- 
tries, to the U.S. State Department, which strongly backed the idea. In- 
deed, Secretary of State Colin Powell insisted that the conference treat 
anti-Semitism as a separate subject and not, as a number of states wished, 
under the broader rubrics of racism and discrimination. More than 350 
delegates from Europe, the U.S., Russia, Central Asia, and Canada par- 
ticipated. Former New York City mayor Rudy Giuliani, who headed the 
U.S. delegation, noted that the meeting was being held only a short dis- 
tance from the square where great numbers of Austrians welcomed Hitler 
after the Anschluss of 1938. He said that the U.S. supported the devel- 
opment of common European-wide statistical methods for defining and 
measuring anti-Semitism, and the enactment of hate-crimes laws. 

While a number of conference participants said that OSCE states were 
not doing enough to combat anti-Semitism, the OSCE itself, founded dur- 
ing the cold war to promote security, had no power to impose its views 
on member states. Ultimately, the real significance of the gathering was 
placing the issue of anti-Semitic violence in Europe on the international 
agenda. Germany offered to host a second OSCE conference on the topic 
in 2004. 


Holocaust-Related Matters 


REMEMBRANCE 


In January, two Austrian journalists, Andreas Kuba and Josef Neu- 
mayr, initiated a student-run project commemorating the lives off all 
80,000 Austrian victims of the Holocaust —the 65,000 Jews, along with 
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the 15,000 gays, Gypsies, disabled persons, and political opponents mur- 
dered by the Nazis. The initiative received endorsements from the Aus- 
trian government (in addition to the personal encouragement of President 
Thomas Klestil) and the Jewish Community of Vienna, and enjoyed fi- 
nancial support from private sources. Each student researched one vic- 
tim of the Holocaust, documenting his or her life and then writing a 
personal letter to that individual. All the material would be deposited in 
the Shoah Center planned for the city of Vienna, and would be made 
available on a Web site. On May 5, the National Day of Remembrance 
for the Victims of National Socialism, a public ceremony was held where 
many of the letters were tied to balloons and released into the sky. 

A number of events took place in late April at the site of the infamous 
Mauthausen concentration camp, where tens of thousands suffered and 
died during the Nazi period. These included wreath-laying ceremonies, 
speeches, and visits by school children. At one end of the camp, a small 
group of American veterans of World War II unveiled a plaque credit- 
ing the 26th Infantry Division of the Third Army—known as the Yan- 
kee Division — for liberating the camp on May 5-6, 1945. Alongside the 
plaque, however, stood a much older one recognizing the role of the 11th 
Armored Division in liberating the camp. At the other end of the camp’s 
stone retaining wall, workers poured concrete for a 25,000-square-foot 
visitors’ center whose purpose was to show Austrian complicity in Nazi 
crimes. The center would show films and host exhibitions and discussions, 
while the camp itself was to remain more or less as it was when liberated 
by the Americans. 

The Jewish Welcome Service (JWS), headed by Leon Zelman, brought 
back to Vienna several groups of Austrian Jews who had been forced to 
flee during the National Socialist period. One group of about 80 was wel- 
comed in November by President Klestil. Addressing them, the president 
said that although no one could undo their suffering, the overwhelming 
majority of Austrians “have the good will to draw the right conclusions 
from the past.” 

A group of 51 Holocaust survivors visited Carinthia for a week in July 
at the invitation of Jorg Haider, governor of the province. They visited 
places recalling childhood memories as well as tourist sites. Of special in- 
terest was a special exhibition of prewar Jewish cultural and business ac- 
tivities, and reportage and photos of daily life of the Jews of pre-Nazi 
Carinthia. Fewer than a dozen Jews had returned after the war. Haider, 
in meeting with the group, expressed joy over the “special visit,” spoke 
of the “Nazi terror,” and said that he was intent on “promoting a dia- 
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logue of peace in Carinthia.” But Haider also mentioned alleged “former 
Carinthians who during the course of World War II chaos immigrated 
to Israel,” indicating that he refused to acknowledge the true cause of why 
they left the country and provoking an outcry in Jewish circles. 


RESTITUTION AND COMPENSATION 


Under terms of the agreement signed in Washington on January 17, 
2001 (see AJYB 2002, pp. 438-39), the Nationalfond, established in 
1995, was to distribute $150 million in an expedited manner to victims 
of the National Socialist era. Each claimant was to receive $7,000 for 
losses of rental apartments, small-business leases, household property, 
and personal valuables and effects. In the event an eligible person died 
after October 24, 2000, his or her heirs could apply for the money. As of 
December 31, 2003, payments had been made to 19,500 survivors or 
heirs living in many different countries. That payments had been made 
over the year 2003 to only 500 survivors or heirs reflected the difficulties 
in finding potential beneficiaries. 

In addition to these payments to individuals, the Nationalfond pro- 
vided financial support to medical, cultural, and social-service organi- 
zations catering to the needs of survivors. In March, it contributed 70,000 
euros to the Amcha Association in Israel, which provided psychological 
services to survivors who continue to suffer from emotional problems. An 
estimated 250,000 survivors lived in Israel, and some 500 sought psy- 
chological help during 2002. Most traced their roots to Austria, Hungary, 
Poland, and Russia. 

Another major component of the Washington agreement was the es- 
tablishment by the Austrian government of a General Settlement Fund 
(GSF) so as to acknowledge, through voluntary payments, Austria’s 
moral responsibility for losses and damages inflicted upon Jewish citizens 
and other victims of National Socialism. The fund began its operations 
in January 2002 with $210 million. These monies, administered by the Na- 
tionalfond, were provided by the Republic of Austria and by Austrian 
companies. Persons or associations persecuted by the Nazi regime or 
forced to leave the country to escape such persecution, and who/which 
suffered property losses or damages, were eligible to apply. Categories of 
property for which compensation could be sought were liquidated busi- 
nesses, real property, bank accounts, stocks, bonds, mortgages, insur- 
ance policies, and occupational or educational losses. Payments would be 
made either through a “claims-based” process whereby claimants would 
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submit proof of losses or damages, or through an “equity-based” 
process —if the claimant could not document specific claims even under 
relaxed standards of proof, the panel could still approve if there was rea- 
son to believe that there had been a loss of property. In addition, Aus- 
tria was to provide, on a case-by-case basis, in rem restitution of publicly 
owned property. The deadline for filing claims for the restitution of such 
properties was May 28, 2003. By that date 19,100 claims had been filed. 

Under the terms setting up the GSF, claimants turned down by the 
claims committee might appeal to a special three-person arbitration 
panel, one of whose members would be named by the U.S. government, 
another by the Austrian government, and the third, chosen jointly by 
them, would serve as chair. Appeals had to be filed no later that October 
4, 2003 or, at the latest, one year after the Austrian Historical Commis- 
sion issued its final report (see below). 

A key condition of the agreement was that no money would be paid 
out of the GSF until all class-action suits against Austria and/or Austrian 
companies relating to the National Socialist era were dismissed. As the 
year ended, there were still two such suits pending in U.S. federal courts, 
one in New York and the other in Los Angeles. 

The Holocaust Victims’ Information and Support Center (HVISC, or 
Anlaufstelle), established by the Israelitische Kultusgemeinde (IKG)— 
the official organization of Jews in Austria—in July 1999, expanded its 
work of promoting and protecting the interests of Jewish Holocaust 
victims and their heirs in and from Austria. In seeking to identify and 
quantify the assets of the Austrian Jewish community before 1938, the 
Anlaufstelle conducted research into what happened to these assets dur- 
ing the war and whether their owners, heirs, or successor organizations 
regained possession of any of them, or were properly compensated. These 
assets included cash, bank accounts, stocks, real estate, books, religious 
objects, manuscripts, and insurance policies. As part of this activity it 
continued to work with the Erste Bank on researching Jewish assets that 
the bank held during the Nazi regime and thereafter. 

The HVISC proved particularly effective in securing restitution of art- 
works, since it was represented on the Austrian Commission for the In- 
vestigation of the Provenance of Art Objects and also provided technical 
support to several of the provinces —notably Styria, Vienna, and Upper 
Austria—in crafting legislation for restituting artworks from provincial 
museums and collections. 

In 2003, the efforts of the HVISC and the University of Linz accom- 
plished the return from Upper Austria of the painting Fowl by the Dutch 
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painter Melchior Hondecoeter, dating to about 1670. It had belonged to 
a Jewish woman in Vienna and was confiscated by the Nazis in 1938. 
Hitler had the painting bought at auction in 1942 for the planned “Mu- 
seum of the Fuehrer” in Linz. The province of Upper Austria returned 
the painting at a special ceremony in June to members of the family of 
Martha Neumann, heir of the original owner. In September, the Austrian 
Gallery returned a much-valued Klimt painting, Damen Bildnis, to the 
heirs of Bernhard Altmann. 

The National Bibliothek published, in December, a voluminous report 
identifying the books, papers, original manuscripts, musical scores, and 
letters in its possession that were of questionable provenance. The issue 
of looted art gained much added prominence with the publication of the 
book Was Einmal War (What Once Was), a “handbook of Viennese plun- 
dered art collections.” The author, Sophie Lilly, was a researcher and 
writer who specialized in the investigation and restitution of looted Aus- 
trian artworks. 

The issue of looted artworks came before the European Parliament late 
in the year, and it adopted a resolution in December calling on its ad- 
ministrative arm, the European Commission, to take steps to help the 
legal owners of such art regain their property. The lawmakers called upon 
the commission to research public and private archives for the purpose 
of creating a catalog of possibly looted items, and to document existing 
claims, by the end of 2004. 

The U.S. Supreme Court announced in September that it would rule 
as to whether the Austrian government and its national museum could 
be sued by a California woman seeking to recover six paintings she said 
were seized by the Nazis during World War II. The case at hand was es- 
sentially an appeal by Austria claiming that U.S. courts did not have ju- 
risdiction. The original suit had been filed in federal court by Maria 
Altmann alleging the theft of six Klimt paintings from her uncle, Ferdi- 
nand Bloch. Valued at $135 million, the paintings had been housed in the 
Austrian Gallery. Altmann, who fled to the U.S. to escape Nazi persecu- 
tion, claimed in her suit that the family had been coerced into signing 
away its rights to the paintings, whereas Austria contended that it owned 
the paintings based on the will of Altmann’s aunt, who died long before 
the Nazi takeover. In a landmark decision in California, a three-member 
panel of the U.S. Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals ruled unanimously, in 
2002, that Maria Altmann could sue the Austrian government in U.S. 
courts to recover the paintings (AJYB 2003, p. 504). This had been the 
first time a federal appeals court ever required a foreign government to 
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answer in the U.S. for a Holocaust claim, and it was this ruling that the 
Austrian government appealed to the Supreme Court. 

The Austria Reconciliation Fund continued to make payments to for- 
mer slave and forced laborers. The fund, drawing on contributions from 
the Austrian government and Austrian businesses, had disbursed over 
$300 million to more than 100,000 applicants. Payments ranged from ap- 
proximately $1,700 to $9,000, with those forced to labor in factories re- 
ceiving $3,000. These sums were acknowledged to be only token 
compensation for the enormity of the suffering. 


CONFRONTING HISTORY 


The year 2003 marked an important turning point for Austria and 
Austrians in their confrontation with their National Socialist past. One 
important event in the process was the submission by the Austrian His- 
torical Commission of its final report on the systematic confiscation of 
property of Jews and other victims. The 14,000 pages, consisting of 53 
individual reports on specific topics written by 160 international re- 
searchers over four-and-a-half years—at the cost of 6.5 million euros— 
were distilled in a 453-page summary. 

It presented conclusive evidence that a mixture of anti-Semitism, so- 
cial factors, and greed drove ordinary Austrians to join with the Nazis in 
looting the homes and businesses of some 200,000 Jews. “This unprece- 
dented expropriation of property,” the report stated, “took place with the 
broad involvement of the Austrian population. Individual, group, and 
state interests were linked.” The commission found that Austrians helped 
the Nazis drive Jewish tenants out of 59,000 apartments, sometimes in 
violent break-ins, to make up for a shortage of housing. Austrian com- 
panies were quick to take over Jewish-owned businesses so as to elimi- 
nate competition: about 18,800 Jewish businesses were liquidated, more 
than 90 Jewish banking houses closed, and 600 Jewish associations and 
325 foundations dissolved by 1945. Historian Clemens Jobloner, the com- 
mission chairman, grimly stated: “The looting of some 200,000 Jews who 
were living in Austria before World War II was the first step toward their 
annihilation by the Nazis.” 

The report blamed Austria’s postwar governments for their reluctance 
to indemnify Nazi victims, saying they acted “often halfheartedly and hes- 
itantly.” When Jews who lost their belongings and livelihoods sought 
restitution, they were faced with a maze of legal restrictions that the 
commission characterized as “labyrinthian” and costly. Where restitution 
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law was unclear, it was often interpreted negatively for the victims and, 
in many cases, judges ruled “against the clear intention of the law” and 
denied relief. In another finding, the report stated that it was not until 
1958 that the government helped those surviving Jews whose pension 
funds had been seized by the Nazis. The “main problem with the resti- 
tution,” it noted, “was the Austrian refusal to accept any responsibility 
for Nazi crimes and their consequences.” This was rooted in Austria’s in- 
sistence that it had been an invaded country, and therefore not a willing 
partner in Nazi crimes. Only after Chancellor Franz Vranitzky, on a visit 
to Israel in 1993, acknowledged some moral responsibility did Austria 
begin to recognize its obligation to the survivors of the Holocaust and 
their heirs. But even then, it took the government eight more years to set 
up a compensation fund. 

The report was generally well received, but some scholars felt that it 
did not go far enough in emphasizing and condemning Austrian collab- 
oration with the Nazis. 

Also in 2003, for the first time, research findings were released about 
the relationship between National Socialism and Austrian universities, 
particularly in the sciences. An international symposium was held at the 
University of Vienna on June 5—6 on “Austria and National Socialism: 
Implications for Scholarship in Science and the Humanities.” The idea 
for the symposium was suggested to President Klestil by Eric Kandel of 
Columbia University, who received the Nobel Prize for Medicine in 2000. 
The Austrian-born Kandel had been forced to flee Austria as a child 
along with his family in 1939. The symposium, attended by internation- 
ally renowned scientists and educators, sought to convey to the Austrian 
public and to the scientific community —in particular the younger gen- 
eration of scholars and students —the disastrous effects of Nazi rule on 
Austrian education and research. 

Historian Mitchell Ash of the Institute of History at the University of 
Vienna noted in his contribution to the symposium that there were some 
30 scholarly studies underway dealing with the topic. Austrian universi- 
ties had long contended that the Nazis had abused science, and that they, 
the universities, were victims of this abuse. Professor Ash, in contrast, de- 
lineated the mutually beneficial relationship between the Nazis and the 
universities. The research he reviewed covered a range of topics, such as 
the expulsion of Jewish scientists and its consequences for scientific re- 
search, censorship at university libraries, and scholarly contributions by 
Austrian scientists to the so-called principles of racial purity advocated 
by the Nazis. A finding of particular interest was that already in the 
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1920s racist thinking had permeated Austrian academia, and Jewish sci- 
entists were not promoted to professorial rank for “reasons of race.” 

The city of Vienna launched a research project in January to uncover 
the sources of all public real estate that could possibly have been acquired 
unlawfully during the National Socialist period. In cases where return of 
real estate occurred under the restitution laws of 1946 and 1947, histori- 
ans were to investigate whether restitution was carried out in a fair man- 
ner. Acting under the authority of the Federal Law of the Restitution 
Fund, an arbitration body was to decide whether properties had been il- 
legally confiscated and, if so, which of those properties were to be re- 
turned to their former owners or their heirs. 

The city of Vienna also announced, in September, that it would review 
all “graves of honor” awarded to citizens while Austria was part of Nazi 
Germany. Thousands of such awards were given to prominent citizens 
who performed outstanding service to the Nazi regime. The move was 
seen as a new step in Austria’s effort to atone for the role it played as a 
partner to Nazi Germany. The initiative was suggested by David Ellen- 
son, a city councilor of the Green Party, whose grandfather, an RAF 
pilot, was shot down over Belgium. Earlier, in May, the city took the con- 
troversial step of stripping the designation from an officer in the German 
Luftwaffe who shot down 258 enemy planes during the war. 

A report issued by the Los Angeles-based Simon Wiesenthal Center 
stated that Austria had an exceptionally poor record in bringing Nazi war 
criminals to justice. The 40-page report, posted on the organization’s 
Web site in July, reviewed the investigation and prosecution of Nazis in 
39 countries between April 2002 and March 2003. Austria received a 
grade of “D,” along with such other countries as Argentina, Australia, 
Britain, Croatia, Denmark, and France. “Austria,” the report stated, “has 
failed to convict a Holocaust perpetrator in more than two decades and 
refuses to establish a special prosecution agency despite the existence of 
numerous suspects in the country.” 

The Anlaufstelle (HVISC) continued to microfilm IKG archival ma- 
terial, under a contract with the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum. This 
included the documentation of social services provided to the hard- 
pressed Jewish community of Austria when the IKG came under Nazi 
control and was forced to do its bidding. Burial and death certificates 
were also to be microfilmed. In November, a contract was signed between 
the museum, the IKG, and the Jerusalem-based Central Archives of the 
History of the Jewish People to microfilm the latter’s holdings of IKG 
Holocaust-related material. The IKG also contracted with the Utah- 
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based Church of the Latter Day Saints (Mormons) in December for the 
church to microfilm its records of pre-1938 births and deaths in the Aus- 
trian Jewish community. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Demography 


The number of Jews registered with the Israelitische Kultusgemeinde 
(IKG) stood at 6,792 at the end of the year, a decrease of 82 from 2002. 
The decline was attributed to the rising death rate of the community’s 
aging population, continued emigration of young people, and the absence 
of immigrants to make up these losses. Knowledgeable observers placed 
the actual number of Jews (as defined by Jewish law) at about 12,000. Fol- 
lowing a long historical pattern, the overwhelming majority of Jews lived 
in Vienna; only some 300—400 made their homes elsewhere, primarily in 
the large provincial cities of Salzburg, Graz, Baden, and Linz. 


Communal Affairs 


The IKG continued to experience severe financial difficulties in pay- 
ing for rising security costs, the improvement of Jewish schools, reno- 
vating synagogues, and providing services to members of the community 
having special needs. As a result, IKG president Ariel Muzicant an- 
nounced severe cuts in personnel and services. These would have been un- 
necessary, Muzicant argued, had the federal government provided the 
financial resources to which the IKG was entitled. Upon the conclusion 
of the Washington agreement of 2001, Muzicant had demanded a sepa- 
rate agreement with the Austrian government to help underwrite the 
IKG’s expenditures (see AJYB 2003, p. 501). He refused to take GSF 
money for the IKG, since that was earmarked for individual victims of 
the National Socialist regime. 

In response to Muzicant’s demand, the government in 2003 offered the 
community interim financial aid in the form of interest-free loans 
amounting to 772,000 euros annually for 2003, 2004, and 2005, which the 
IKG accepted. In addition, the Austrian provinces agreed in November 
to make an immediate payment of half of the 18 million euros they had 
pledged to the Federation of Jewish Communities of Austria under an 
agreement signed in May 2002. 
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A 14th-century kabbalistic manuscript housed in the IKG library in Vi- 
enna until stolen by the Nazis turned up in a New York auction house in 
2003. After the auction house sold the manuscript over the objections of 
the IKG, Erika Jakubowitz, the IKG executive director, contacted the 
U.S. Department of Homeland Security’s Immigration and Customs En- 
forcement Division, and it barred delivery of the manuscript to the buyer. 
A description from the auction catalog stated that the Hebrew manuscript 
was an early version of a part of Sefer Yetzirah (Book of Formation), the 
“oldest and most esoteric of all kabbalistic texts.” Jakubowitz said the 
manuscript was one of 625 looted by the Nazis on Kristallnacht, No- 
vember 9-10, 1938. Only six other of those documents had been recov- 
ered and restored to the IKG, and none since the 1950s. 

Among the exhibitions mounted by the Vienna Jewish Museum was 
one entitled “Jewish Gangsters in America 1890-1980” by artist Oz 
Almog. In the exhibition, which was to run from December 3, 2003 
through April 25, 2004, Almog created an impressive documentary sum- 
mary of an entire epoch of crimes committed by Jewish gangsters. 
Through pictures, newspaper articles, and official documents, it showed 
how such criminals as Meyer Lansky, Benjamin “Bugsy” Siegel, and 
Louis “Lepke” Buchalter had a determining influence on the development 
of organized crime in America. 

Another exhibition at the museum, running from November 18, 2003 
through January 10, 2004, was of paintings by the Israeli artist Osnat 
Kollek-Sachs. It included paintings of her father, Teddy Kollek, who 
served as mayor of Jerusalem for some 30 years. 

An exhibition about Jews and the musical world of Vienna entitled 
Quasi Una Fantasia (Almost a Fantasy), was mounted by the museum 
from May 14 to September 21. In featuring the lives and work Arnold 
Schoenberg, Ignaz Brill, Karl Goldmark, and other Jewish composers, 
it demonstrated the role that Viennese Jews played in the creation of 
modern as well as classical music. But it also showed that the alleged 
Jewish-Austrian “musical symbiosis” was nothing more than wishful 
thinking — Jewish musicians were expelled and murdered between 1938 
and 1945. 

An exhibition of the life and works of the writer Stefan Zweig opened 
in May at the Austrian Jewish Museum in Eisenstadt. Entitled “Stefan 
Zweig —A European from Europe,” it depicted the various phases of the 
author’s life through photographs, letters, Zweig’s own writings, and 
other documents—such as his school grades and letters from fellow au- 
thor Joseph Roth warning about the dangers of National Socialism for 
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the Jews. An article from the Nazi daily Der Stitirmer dated August 22, 
1940, about “Jew Stefan Zweig,” described him as having contributed “to 
spoiling and jewing German art.” The exhibition closed September 20. 


Personalia 


Author Frederic Morton was awarded the Austrian Decoration of 
Honor for Science and the Arts First Class by President Klestil. Born 
Fritz Mandelbaum in 1924, Morton left Austria with his family for the 
U.S., which became his adopted home. Twice an American Book Award 
nominee, Morton wrote numerous books, stories, and articles. Among his 
books were The Rothschilds, A Nervous Splendor, and The Forever Street. 
In singling out The Forever Street, which has been translated into 23 lan- 
guages, Klestil said that it “brings alive the life of Vienna at the turn of 
the century, the years between the two world wars, and the period giving 
rise to National Socialism.” The president further remarked: “never has 
the Jewish contribution to the cultural life of Austria been so expressively 
represented” as in this book. 


MurrAyY GORDON SILBERMAN 


East-Central Europe and the Balkans 


lL Dismnditea THE YEAR in this part of the world were the war 
in Iraq, European integration, and the challenge of balancing national 
loyalties between the United States and Europe. On the domestic front, 
countries had to deal with struggling economies, endemic corruption, and 
organized crime. 

At the end of March, less than two weeks after the attack on Iraq 
began, foreign ministers from seven former communist states— Romania, 
Bulgaria, Slovakia, Lithuania, Slovenia, Estonia, and Latvia — officially 
approved the formal protocols of adhesion to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). These countries were to join in May 2004, pend- 
ing their parliaments’ ratification of the treaties. 

Washington firmly supported NATO’s eastward expansion, and most 
of the NATO newcomers backed the U.S.-led war on Iraq, to the point 
where U.S. defense secretary Donald Rumsfeld said they reflected a “new 
Europe” as opposed to the “old Europe” dominated by France and Ger- 
many. French president Jacques Chirac, on the other hand, criticized the 
reluctance of the NATO newcomers to back his own antiwar stance. Bul- 
garian foreign minister Solomon Passy, a driving force behind Bulgaria’s 
entry into NATO, told Israel’s Ha’aretz newspaper later in the year that 
it was “no coincidence that the newly liberated democracies of Europe 
all took similar positions on the Iraqi crisis. We have a sensitivity to dic- 
tatorships. Because of this, our empathy for the suffering of the Iraqi peo- 
ple was much greater.” 

Five of the new NATO members, along with Poland, Hungary, and the 
Czech Republic (all of which joined NATO in 1999), were slated to join 
the European Union in May 2004. The European Parliament approved 
the accession of the Czech Republic, Poland, Hungary, Slovenia, Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, Estonia, Malta, Cyprus, and Slovakia in April. Romania 
and Bulgaria were expected to join the EU in 2007. 

Israel sought to strengthen its already close ties with Eastern European 
countries in the hope that they might serve to counteract the influence 
of Israel’s critics in both the EU and NATO. An Israeli diplomatic offi- 
cial told the Jerusalem Post that the relationships Israel had developed 
with these countries stemmed, in part, from their strong pro-American 
orientation as well as from their reaction against the heavily pro-Arab 
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foreign-policy bias of the former Soviet Union. Anti-Semitism was a 
concern in East-Central Europe, but, in most countries of the region, not 
to the extent that it was in Western Europe, where there were large pop- 
ulations of recent Muslim immigrants. 


Bosnia- Herzegovina 


Based on the Dayton accords that ended the 1992—95 war, Bosnia re- 
mained an independent country divided into two ethnic ministates: a 
Serb republic and a Muslim-Croat federation, jointly run by a three- 
person collective presidency. The economy remained extremely depressed 
throughout the year. Only about half of the 1.8 million refugees who fled 
Bosnia during the war had returned since the conflict ended. On a visit 
to the country in June, Pope John Paul II urged Bosnians to work together 
for a “genuine purification of memory through mutual forgiveness.” The 
pope met with leaders of local religious communities, including the pres- 
ident of Bosnia’s Jewish community. One sign of optimism for Bosnia’s 
future came in August, when workers completed the structural rebuild- 
ing of the 16th-century Old Bridge in Mostar, destroyed by Bosnian 
Croatian fire in 1993. Alija Izetbegovic, who led the Muslims during the 
war and served in the presidency until stepping down in 2000, died in Oc- 
tober at age 78. 

In February in Sarajevo, the Polish ambassador to Bosnia presented 
Poland’s “Auschwitz Cross” honor to Bosnian Jewish Auschwitz survivor 
Greta Ferusic. Ferusic was to have received the award at a ceremony in 
Belgrade in 1991, but had refused to leave Sarajevo at the time because 
she feared that war was imminent. 

On October 28, the Jewish community in Mostar officially opened its 
small new community headquarters in the presence of the deputy to the 
UN high representative in Bosnia-Herzegovina, the mayor of Mostar, and 
the American consul there. Two days later a ceremony marked the inau- 
guration of the elaborate Bejt Shalom Jewish Cultural Center and syna- 
gogue in the town of Doboj, in the Serbian-controlled part of the country. 

There were a number of Jewish cultural events during the year. Im- 
portant among them was the production of the play Visiting Mr. Green 
at Sarajevo’s winter festival in February. Written by the American Jeff 
Baron, it was directed by Stefan Sablic, cantor of the Jewish community 
in Belgrade, and starred two leading Jewish actors from Belgrade. The 
performance drew a large, enthusiastic audience. 
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Bulgaria 


Bulgaria faced serious problems of corruption and organized crime. 
Law-enforcement authorities appeared unable to cope with a surge of 
drug smuggling, human trafficking, racketeering, and counterfeiting. In 
October, the secretary of a government commission that coordinated an- 
ticorruption efforts announced that more than 200 government officials 
had been dismissed. About 1,800 such cases had been investigated, hun- 
dreds in the Interior Ministry alone. 

Like other postcommunist states, Bulgaria was a strong ally of Presi- 
dent Bush in the war on Iraq. Foreign Minister Solomon Passy defended 
Bulgaria’s position in a speech on April 2 in which he compared oppo- 
nents of the war to pacifists prior to World War II who did not want to 
fight Hitler. “What is just need not be popular, and the popular is not al- 
ways just,” he said. Bulgaria sent a 500-member stabilization force to Iraq 
in the summer, and Passy made a one-day visit to Iraq in August. 

In May, Passy, who is Jewish, visited Israel. Reportedly, he was pres- 
sured by the U.S. and Israel not to meet with Yasir Arafat, and by the 
EU to meet with him. Prime Minister Sharon announced he would not 
meet with Passy if Passy saw Arafat. According to news reports, Passy 
nearly canceled his trip, but in the end did not meet with either Arafat or 
Sharon. In retaliation for his failure to speak with Arafat, the Palestini- 
ans canceled all their scheduled meetings with him. In an interview with 
Ha’aretz, Passy denied that he had ever intended to meet with either 
Arafat or Sharon. “I wanted to meet with Arafat? Who told you that?” 
he was quoted as saying. “Why did I boycott Sharon? I never even re- 
quested such a meeting.” 

A number of public and Jewish community events in March com- 
memorated the 60th anniversary of the rescue of Bulgaria’s Jews during 
the Holocaust. The government named March 10 as Holocaust Memo- 
rial Day, and the National Assembly, Bulgaria’s parliament, unanimously 
adopted a declaration condemning all forms of xenophobia, anti- 
Semitism, and religious and ethnic prejudice. A national ceremony took 
place in Kyustendil attended by dignitaries such as Foreign Minister 
Passy, Interior Minister Georgi Petkanov, National Assembly deputies, 
Israeli embassy officials, and members of an association of Bulgarian 
Jews in Israel. Kyustendil was the hometown of Dimitar Peshev, vice 
president of the Bulgarian parliament during World War II, who mobi- 
lized action to prevent the deportation of 50,000 Jews in March 1943. 
Other events included a ceremony in the great synagogue in Sofia, a rally 
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in Plovdiv addressed by Bulgarian vice president Angel Marin, special 
classes in schools, a gala concert, and an international conference in 
Sofia on the subject of tolerance. Former Israeli president Yitzhak Navon 
paid a visit to the country for the observances, and a commemorative coin 
and postage stamp were issued. 

In September, the National Assembly passed a law banning discrimi- 
nation on grounds of race, gender, religion, disability, age, or sexual ori- 
entation. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 


About 5,000 Jews lived in Bulgaria, although Jewish communal offi- 
cials estimated that the number could be as many as 8,000. According to 
the JDC, approximately 1,400 Jews were over the age of 65. Bulgarian 
Jews maintained international contacts with other Jewish communities 
and attended international meetings, including a conference of Jews in 
the Balkans held in Thessaloniki, Greece, in April. Bulgarian Jews had a 
partnership arrangement with the Jewish Federation of Kansas City, 
which, early in the first year, sent a delegation of Jewish community pro- 
fessionals to meet with colleagues in Bulgaria. 

At least half of Bulgaria’s Jews lived in Sofia, nearly 1,500 were esti- 
mated to live in Plovdiv, and perhaps 500 in Varna. Supported in part by 
the JDC, Sofia boasted a full infrastructure for Jewish communal life, in- 
cluding a synagogue, a lively Jewish community center with a kosher 
restaurant, an extensive social welfare network (including an old age 
home), social and educational programs for young people, seniors, and 
the middle generation, and many other activities. Some 350 Jewish chil- 
dren made up nearly half the student body of a state-run school in Sofia 
that taught Hebrew and Jewish subjects in addition to the standard cur- 
riculum, and received support from the Lauder Foundation. The com- 
munity maintained a Jewish camp near Sofia that had summer and winter 
activities, and it hosted a range of cultural activities throughout the year. 
In July, for example, the Canadian klezmer group Shtreiml performed at 
the summer camp as well as in Sofia and Plovdiv. 

Jewish communities around Bulgaria were linked through the Shalom 
organization, which had 19 branches and ran cultural, educational, and 
communal programs, including Sunday schools in Sofia, Plovdiv, Burgas, 
Ruse, and Varna for about 300 children aged 6-16. In September, com- 
munities throughout the country marked the European Day of Jewish 
Culture. In December, a gala ceremony inaugurated the newly restored 
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nineteenth-century Zion Synagogue in Plovdiv, one of two functioning 
synagogues in the country. The city’s mayor, the Israeli ambassador, and 
other dignitaries and government officials joined Jewish community rep- 
resentatives in the celebration. Funding for the restoration was arranged 
by the U.S. Commission for the Preservation of America’s Heritage 
Abroad and the London-based Hanadiv Charitable Trust. 

The Jewish Heritage Program of the World Monuments Fund an- 
nounced a grant toward the restoration of the synagogue in Varna. Built 
around 1890, the synagogue was still owned by the small Varna Jewish 
community and had been designated a National Cultural Monument. 
There were also plans in Varna to erect a memorial to the 200 victims, 
including 66 children, who died in 1940 when a ship, the Salvador, car- 
rying illegal Jewish immigrants to Palestine, sank in the Sea of Marmora. 
Hanukkah was, as usual, marked with high-profile celebrations in Sofia, 
where a candle was lit by the Bulgarian president. During the year, the 
community also celebrated the 70th anniversary of its newspaper, Jewish 
News. Among the events was a roundtable featuring editors, publishers, 
and journalists from other ethnic minority publications. 

A film called Journey to Jerusalem by Ivan Nichev won praise in Bul- 
garia. Based on a true story, it recounted the plight of a young Jewish 
brother and sister who, trying to flee Nazi Germany for Palestine in 1942, 
found themselves stranded in Sofia. A previous film by Nichev, After the 
End of the World, was about an Israeli professor who returns to his Bul- 
garian birthplace after World War II. 


Croatia 


Unlike a number of its neighbors, Croatia did not back the U.S.-led 
war on Iraq. In a televised address after the attack was launched, Presi- 
dent Stipe Mesic said that while Croatia would remain a friend of the 
United States, the war lacked legitimacy since it was not based on a UN 
Security Council resolution. He said, ”We cannot accept the establish- 
ment of a model of behavior in international relations that would allow, 
to put it simply, those who possess force to decide to take military action 
against the regime of any country. For if we accept that in the case of one 
country, with what moral right could we turn it down in the case of an- 
other?” The U.S. ambassador commented in an interview that Croatia 
“chose not to be part of that coalition, and has decided to take a low pro- 
file, and that’s very disappointing.” 
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There were indications through the year of growing dissatisfaction 
with the Social Democratic government led by Prime Minister Ivica 
Racan. Rightist and nationalist sentiment was commonly expressed, 
sometimes spilling over into racism. Croatian skiing star Ivica Kostelic, 
for example, was quoted as making pro-Nazi statements, though she later 
apologized. Folk singer Marko Perkovic Thompson was a favorite of na- 
tionalists, many of whom frequented his concerts. In February, Thomp- 
son shouted a slogan used by Croatia’s Nazi forces during World War II. 
This happened at a huge street party in Zagreb welcoming home Croa- 
tia’s handball team, newly crowned as world champions. Dozens of fans 
among the 50,000-strong crowd answered with Nazi salutes. Prime Min- 
ister Racan condemned the incident, saying that such behavior “cannot 
be tolerated in Croatia.” In June, a poll indicated that 86 percent of Croa- 
tians felt that corruption was widespread in the country, and some 30 per- 
cent thought that Racan’s center-left government was more corrupt than 
that of the late President Franjo Tudjman, a fervent nationalist who died 
in 1999. 

At the end of the year, Croatia swung sharply to the political right, but 
the country’s new leadership was careful to distance itself from the ex- 
tremists. The ruling Social Democrats (SDP) lost parliamentary elec- 
tions to the conservative Croatian Democratic Community (HDZ), 
returning the HDZ to power after four years in the opposition. Prime 
Minister Racan stepped down and a new center-right government headed 
by Ivo Sanader took office on December 23. Sanader announced a re- 
formist, pro-Western platform emphasizing respect for law and human 
rights. In doing so he hoped to restore international trust in the HDZ, 
whose nationalist agenda under Tudjman in the 1990s had isolated Croa- 
tia. Croatia had formally applied to join the European Union in Febru- 
ary, and Sanader’s agenda included support for EU membership. 

In May, President Mesic took part, for the first time, in a ceremony 
commemorating the scores of thousands of people— mainly Serbs, Jews, 
and Roma— murdered by Croatian fascists at the notorious Jasenovac 
concentration camp. At the same time, however, thousands of Croats 
gathered in the southern Austrian town of Bleiburg to commemorate the 
murder by communist partisans of tens of thousands of Nazi-allied 
Croatian troops and civilians repatriated by the British against their will 
after World War II. The Croatian government announced it would pur- 
chase land in Austria to erect a monument to those killed in what has been 
described as an uncompromising “squaring of accounts” at a time of bit- 
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ter postwar revenge and lawlessness. Croatian nationalists asserted that 
the killing of the returning pro-fascist troops and civilians was a worse 
atrocity than the slaughter at Jasenovac. 

Israeli president Moshe Katzav spent three days in Croatia in July, be- 
coming the first Israeli head of state to visit the country since Croatia be- 
came independent in 1991. He met with President Mesic (who had visited 
Israel in 2001) and with the Jewish community. Katzav also paid homage 
at Jasenovac, accompanied by government officials, Jewish, Serb, and 
Roma representatives, and a few elderly survivors. 

Croatia’s Jews numbered about 2,000, about 1,500 of them in the cap- 
ital, Zagreb, and the rest in eight other communities. In September, a new 
Jewish elementary school opened in Zagreb, the first in the lands of the 
former Yugoslavia since World War II. Financed in part by the Ronald 
S. Lauder Foundation and located in a building recently restituted to the 
Jewish community, it was named the Lea Deutsch School after a famous 
Jewish child actress —Croatia’s “Shirley Temple” —who was killed dur- 
ing the Holocaust. The school started with a first grade of 11 pupils, but 
was expected eventually to have eight grades. Most children in Zagreb’s 
Jewish community were products of mixed marriages; indeed, most of the 
children in the new school had only one Jewish grandparent. 

A variety of Jewish cultural activities took place throughout the year. 
In March, around Purim time, two Israeli musicians toured several small 
communities in Croatia as part of the “Soul Train” program begun sev- 
eral years earlier to bring the “soul of Israel” to Diaspora Jews. In May, 
Croatia’s first Jewish museum opened in Dubrovnik. In October, during 
Sukkot, the Zagreb community organized the annual Beyahad Jewish cul- 
tural get-together. Held on the Adriatic island of Hvar, it attracted some 
250 Jews from all parts of the former Yugoslavia, including some who had 
emigrated to Israel, North America, or other countries. Beyahad included 
educational, cultural, and social events, including the pre-premiere of Ad- 
dress Unknown, a new play directed by Belgrade cantor Stefan Sablic. 

Beyahad also honored the World War II heroism of a Jewish combat 
battalion made up of inmates of a former Italian-run concentration camp 
on the Croatian island of Rab. The Rab Jewish battalion — made up orig- 
inally of 245 Jews aged 15—30 with little military training and a medical 
unit of 35 girls who offered to serve as nurses—was formed in Septem- 
ber 1943 after fascist Italy had surrendered. The former prisoners dis- 
armed the Italian guards and organized military units. With the help of 
Croatian partisans, they reached the mainland and joined a partisan di- 
vision fighting the Nazis and the pro-Nazi Croatian fascists. Other for- 
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mer prisoners joined the Jewish battalion, and it grew to nearly 700 mem- 
bers. More than 100 were killed in the fighting. An exhibition of pho- 
tographs of the battalion was shown at Beyahad, which also hosted a 
reunion of about 15 elderly survivors. An official commemoration had 
taken place a month earlier on Rab. 

Early in the year, the Croatian government indicated its willingness to 
support construction of a Jewish center and synagogue on the site of Za- 
greb’s old main synagogue, which had been destroyed during World War 
II. The site, now used as a parking lot, was restituted to the Jewish com- 
munity in 1999. The government said it would provide the equivalent of 
$42,000 for the preliminary stages of the project, during which con- 
struction bids would be sought. The Zagreb Jewish community initiated 
a series of cultural events aimed at fund-raising. The design and final use 
of a new building was still under discussion. 

Meanwhile, the president of the Jewish community in Osijek and an 
associate were trying to raise interest in rebuilding the synagogue in 
neighboring Vukovar for use as a center for multiethnic peace. The 
grandiose Vukovar synagogue was damaged during World War II, then 
sold, and torn down in 1958 under communist rule. Vukovar, near the 
border of Croatia and Serbia, was almost totally destroyed during the 
1992—95 Balkan wars. No Jews lived now in Vukovar, but about 60 Jews 
from nearby towns in both Croatia and Serbia celebrated Passover there 
to draw attention to the synagogue project. 


Czech Republic 


On February 2, Vaclav Havel stepped down as the nation’s president. 
Jewish leaders praised Havel, a former dissident playwright who was a 
major force in the fall of communism and emerged as a champion of 
democracy, religious freedom, and civil rights. Throughout his time in 
office —first as democratic president of Czechoslovakia and then as pres- 
ident of the independent Czech Republic— Havel demonstrated sympa- 
thy and support for Jewish causes and acted to keep the memory of the 
Holocaust alive. Within weeks of assuming the presidency of Czecho- 
slovakia at the end of 1989, he flew to Israel, taking a planeload of 
Czechoslovak Jews with him. 

It took three attempts before Parliament finally elected a new president, 
former prime minister Vaclav Klaus, a conservative economist affiliated 
with the opposition Civic Democratic Party. A longtime rival of Havel, 
Klaus, 61, was elected on February 28 to a five-year term. 
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In January, before he left office, Havel joined the leaders of Britain, 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, Hungary, Poland, and Denmark in signing an op- 
ed expressing solidarity with the U.S. over the Iraq crisis and urging 
strong UN Security Council action to force Baghdad to disarm. It said, 
“the Iraqi regime and its weapons of mass destruction represent a clear 
threat to world security.” Nonetheless, in mid-March, less than a week 
before the U.S.-led attack on Iraq, a poll by the Center for Public Opin- 
ion Research indicated that 79 percent of Czechs opposed an attack with- 
out a prior resolution by the Security Council. On March 20, after the 
onset of hostilities, President Klaus said that “the Czech Republic is not 
part of the coalition that launched a military operation against Iraq,” and 
Prime Minister Vladimir Spidla declared that the government’s position 
on the war was “precisely halfway” between those of the United States 
and the European Union. Spidla said the government regretted that the 
U.S.-led coalition had not obtained a new mandate from the UN before 
acting. The Czech Republic eventually sent about 700 military personnel 
to Iraq. 

With the onset of the war, security measures were beefed up in Prague’s 
historic Jewish quarter, which attracts hundreds of thousands of visitors 
a year. 

In July, Foreign Minister Cyril Svoboda made a major diplomatic tour 
of the Middle East. He started in Baghdad, where he met with the U.S. 
administrator in Iraq, L. Paul Bremer, and reopened the Czech embassy, 
which had been closed ahead of the war in March. He also visited a 
Czech military field hospital in Al-Basrah. The next day Svoboda went 
on to Israel, where he had talks with Prime Minister Ariel Sharon and 
Foreign Minister Silvan Shalom. He pleased the Israelis by not visiting 
Palestinian Authority territory or meeting with Palestinian leaders. 

In a June referendum, more than 77 percent of Czechs endorsed ac- 
cession to the European Union. In November, the lower house of Par- 
liament voted to make January 27 the national Holocaust memorial day. 

Right-wing extremism and racism—particularly manifested against 
Roma—remained a major issue in the country. In November, an Interior 
Ministry report stated that in 2002 police registered 544 criminal acts by 
political extremists, up from 534 in 2001; 469 in 2000; 449 in 1999; and 
364 in 1996. Acknowledging that the rate of increase of such acts was 
waning thanks to better law enforcement and careful monitoring by the 
secret service, the ministry nevertheless warned that extremist ideology 
was spreading on the Internet. 

In January, four men were sentenced to at least four years in prison for 
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a racially motivated attack against three Roma that took place two years 
earlier in Ostrava. Also in January, authorities in Prague issued a last- 
minute ban on a planned march through the Jewish quarter by a right- 
wing extremist group. The authorities had come under heavy pressure 
from local and international Jewish groups to prevent the march, which, 
organizers said, was aimed at commemorating “Palestinian Holocaust 
victims.” About 40 demonstrators had already gathered near Jewish sites 
when word came that the march was off. They then marched for about 
half an hour through other parts of the historic Old Town carrying flam- 
ing torches. Jewish leaders welcomed the decision to ban the march but 
said it should have been taken earlier. About 150 people had gathered 
near the Jewish quarter ready to block the extremists from entering the 
district. In April, the Sparta Prague soccer team was fined $3,000 after 
fans shouted racist and anti-Semitic slogans during a match. 

Early in the year, sociologist Tomas Kamin filed a criminal defamation 
complaint about a book, Taboos in Social Sciences, by Petr Bakalar. He 
charged that the book sought “to present racist and anti-Semitic views” 
in the guise of science. The president of the Prague Jewish community 
compared the book to Hitler’s Mein Kampf. In June, Michal Zitko began 
a retrial before a Prague district court for publishing a Czech translation 
of Mein Kampf. He had been sentenced by the same court to a five-year 
suspended sentence in 2001, but the Supreme Court quashed the verdict 
in 2002 and ordered a new trial (see AJYB 2003, pp. 518—19). The retrial 
resulted in a 22-month suspended sentence and a three-year period of 
probation for defaming the Jewish people. The verdict, handed down in 
August, also threw out a 2-million-crown ($71,000) fine. 

Skinhead groups continued to be active. For example, some skinheads 
attacked a Roma wedding in September. In November, Jewish leaders 
protested that police allowed a private skinhead rock concert in a village 
near Prague. During the year, there were several cases of vandalism 
against Jewish sites, including the desecration of Jewish cemeteries in 
Turnovy and Trutnov and Holocaust memorials in Ostrava and Krupka. 

In July, UNESCO added the former Jewish quarter and the St. Pro- 
copius Basilica in Trebic to its list of World Heritage Sites. The Jewish 
Heritage Program of the World Monuments Fund allocated grants to- 
ward the restoration of synagogues in Caslav and Dolni Kounice. In De- 
cember, the Czech-German Fund for the Future announced a $92,000 
donation toward the reconstruction of the nineteenth-century synagogue 
in Hartmanice, which will be turned into a museum. The synagogue had 
been bought a year earlier by a private individual who organized a civic 
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association in order to save the building. Restoration work progressed on 
the Smichov synagogue in Prague, which will be used as an archive and 
reference center for the Prague Jewish Museum. The 13th-century Old- 
New Synagogue in Prague reopened for worship on Passover following 
restoration work to repair damage caused by the devastating floods of 
August 2002. Prague’s Pinkas Synagogue, used today as a Holocaust 
memorial, was reopened in September. Another former synagogue, in 
Roudnice nad Labem, was sold off by the Jewish community when no 
renter could be found. The abandoned, century-old synagogue was seri- 
ously damaged during the 2002 floods. 

Cleanup and repair continued through the year on various sites dam- 
aged by the floods. German foreign minister Joschka Fischer forwarded 
the Prague Jewish community nearly $12,000 for flood relief. He had re- 
ceived this sum in 2002 when he was honored for his efforts to bolster 
German-Israeli relations and find a peaceful resolution to the conflict in 
the Middle East (see AJYB 2003, p. 495). A charity ball organized by the 
Czech Union of Jewish Youth in February raised more than $5,000 to 
help repair flood damage at the Terezin Memorial, which suffered more 
than $2 million in damage—the flooding turned the whole town of 
Terezin into a lake five feet deep. Organizers said that the Joint Distrib- 
ution Committee (JDC) had agreed to match the sum raised by the ball. 
The JDC also spurred efforts to preserve a recently discovered hidden syn- 
agogue in Terezin. It planned a multiyear conservation effort in partner- 
ship with the U.S. Commission for the Preservation of America’s Heritage 
Abroad and the Terezin Memorial. In September, American Express sent 
the Terezin Memorial a check for $100,000 for repair of flood damage. 
In December, the JDC distributed $100,000 on behalf of the U.S.-based 
Harry and Jeanette Weinberg Foundation to reconstruct dining facilities 
at a public school complex in Prague. A Jewish philanthropist from Mil- 
waukee also donated $20,000 for a playground at the school. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Some 3,000—4,000 Jews were known to live in the Czech Republic. The 
Prague Jewish community had about 1,500 members, though hundreds 
of unaffiliated Jews were believed to live in the city, as well as an estimated 
2,000 Israelis. Prague’s Jews were divided among a number of sometimes 
bickering institutions and congregations, including the official Orthodox 
community and several Reform and Conservative groups. 

In 2002 the Federation of Czech Jewish Communities voted to accept 
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the Conservative movement as a recognized stream of Judaism, and al- 
tered its bylaws to allow member communities to accept patrilineal 
Jews— people with Jewish fathers and non-Jewish mothers. In the sum- 
mer of 2003 a search was launched for a Conservative rabbi to serve 
Czech communities, and in November the official Prague community 
voted to recognize Conservative Jewry and to enable non-Orthodox con- 
gregations and institutions to receive community funding and use 
community-owned synagogues. 

A Hanukkah celebration in Prague designed to introduce assimilated 
Jews to Judaism drew 1,500—2,000 participants, far more than expected. 
The event, widely advertised in the media and through posters, was or- 
ganized by the nondenominational Bejt Praha congregation, but also re- 
ceived support from Prague’s official Jewish community, the Prague 
Jewish Museum, and the Federation of Czech Jewish Communities. 

A cyber-porn scandal highlighted a leadership crisis at Prague’s only 
Jewish school, a combined elementary and high school funded by the 
Lauder Foundation, which had nearly 200 pupils. A conflict over the new 
school principal erupted in May, when the Jewish community appointed 
Vera Dvorakova over the acting principal, Petr Karas, who remained at 
the school as a teacher. Dozens of teachers, students, and parents demon- 
strated outside Jewish community headquarters to protest Dvorakova’s 
selection. Karas was fired in October after administrators concluded he 
was responsible for the downloading of pornographic images, even 
though Karas denied the charges and a server administrator confessed in 
writing to having been the culprit. Teachers and students went on strike 
to protest the firing. Dvorakova herself ended up being dismissed for her 
handling of the scandal. By the end of the year, Karas was reinstated as 
a teacher, and the teacher who led the strike, Katerina Dejymalova, was 
installed as acting principal. Some observers suggested that the conflict 
reflected broader rifts in the Jewish community. 

As usual, there were many Jewish-themed cultural events, conferences, 
and publications. Among them, the Austrian Institute for Jewish History, 
the Prague Jewish Museum, and the Czech Interior Ministry’s archive 
commission signed an agreement in January allowing greater accessibil- 
ity to archives dealing with Jewish cultural and economic life in the re- 
gion during the 16th and 17th centuries. An exhibition of synagogue 
textiles from the collection of the Jewish Museum opened in March in 
the Imperial Stables at Prague Castle. In June, a two-day seminar brought 
together some 30 Jewish actors, directors, playwrights, and producers 
from a dozen European countries. Titled “Jewish Spaces in European 
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Theater,” it was convened by the London-based European Association for 
Jewish Culture. Also in June, an international seminar convened in Prague 
to examine contemporary anti-Semitism and Holocaust education in the 
Czech Republic. The annual summer “Nine Gates” festival celebrating the 
historical links between Czech, German, and Jewish cultures was dedi- 
cated this year to the 55th anniversary of the State of Israel. The orga- 
nizers also included a session in memory of victims of the Holocaust who 
came from the Prague neighborhood of Holesovice, which served as a 
transit site to Nazi concentration camps. The second annual “Escape To 
Freedom” bike rally from Terezin to Prague took place in June, organized 
by HaKoach, the national Jewish sports club, and sponsored by the JDC 
and the non-Orthodox Liberal Union. In August, works by Jewish au- 
thors persecuted by the Nazis were given a public reading in Terezin as 
part of a German-Czech cultural festival. A cultural and information cen- 
ter for Russian-speaking Jews, run by the Association of Russian- 
Speaking Jews in the Czech Republic, opened in October in Prague. In 
December, a ten-foot tall bronze statue was unveiled in Prague com- 
memorating Franz Kafka. 

Viktor Feuerlicht, cantor of Prague’s Old-New Synagogue and a main- 
stay of the Jewish community, died in March at the age of 84. Also in 
March, at a ceremony in Buckingham Palace, Britain’s Queen Elizabeth 
knighted 93-year-old Nicholas Winton, a former stockbroker who saved 
the lives of 669 young Jews by helping them flee. Czechoslovakia on the 
eve of the Nazi invasion in 1939. In the summer, Yad Vashem named an 
89-year-old Czech woman as a Righteous among the Nations for having 
risked her life to save a Slovak Jewish boy at the Ravensbruck concen- 
tration camp. 


Greece 


There was concern throughout the year about a growing climate of 
anti-Semitism in Greece linked to the Middle East conflict. Aside from 
a few instances of vandalism, there were no physical attacks, but ob- 
servers described a “fiercely anti-Israel” tone in the media and among a 
broad sector of the intelligentsia, which sometimes spilled over into anti- 
Semitism. Jean Cohen, the Athens correspondent for the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency, told an interviewer that although Jews “have never had 
it better” in Greece, “the Greek news media is anti-Semitic,” with news- 
papers frequently running stereotypical cartoons and making gratuitous 
references to the Jewish identity of specific people. 
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In March, Moses Constantinis, president of the Central Board of Jew- 
ish Communities in Greece, wrote an op-ed in the Forward pointing out 
that “the Greek public does not clearly distinguish between Israelis and 
Jews, and even government officials often refer to all Israelis as Jews in 
their speeches, although not maliciously. There are Greeks who believe 
that anything done by Israel, whether positive or negative, is done in the 
name of all Jews.” Later in the year the Central Board denounced a “cli- 
mate of hysteria and anti-Semitism manifested under the pretext of the 
condemnation of the defensive military operations of the State of Israel, 
with anti-Semitic expressions, and the inadmissible vilification of the 
Holocaust of six million Jews.” 

In October, the Simon Wiesenthal Center and the Greek monitor of the 
Helsinki Accords presented a report, “Twenty Months of Anti-Semitic 
Invective in Greece (March 2002—October 2003),” to the Warsaw Human 
Dimension Meeting of the Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. The report found “a pattern of attacks,” mostly in articles or in- 
terviews in the media, but it also listed pro-Palestinian rallies where the 
Star of David was equated with the swastika, and vandalism of Jewish 
sites. The Jewish cemetery and Holocaust memorial in Ioannina were de- 
faced in October in what the Simon Wiesenthal Center said was the sixth 
such incident against Jewish monuments in Ioannina, Salonika, and 
Rhodes. In August, leftists objected to the presence of an Israeli delega- 
tion at the 50th anniversary commemoration of Israel’s humanitarian aid 
after the 1953 earthquake on the island of Kefallonia. The Communist 
Party and Neo Aristero Revma (New Left Current) called the Israeli am- 
bassador and visiting Israeli military officers “agents of the worst holo- 
caust in contemporary times,” and Israel a “Hitlerist regime.” 

Many critics charged that an exhibition that opened in October at an 
Athens art gallery glorified Palestinian suicide bombers. It featured an 
embroidery montage showing an Arab woman in a bomb belt destroying 
an Israeli supermarket. In November, Zorba the Greek composer Mikis 
Theodorakis was quoted as referring to Jews as the “root of all evil,” 
sparking widespread and negative coverage in the international media. 
Within Greece, debate centered on whether Theodorakis was being crit- 
icized for expressing a legitimate political viewpoint. The affair prompted 
Foreign Minister Andreas Papandreou to write his Israeli counterpart, 
Silvan Shalom, asking for help in building a coalition of Greek Jews, 
Greek non-Jews, and Jews around the world to fight anti-Semitism in 
Greece. He also wrote the World Jewish Congress declaring that Europe 
must actively tackle any resurgence of anti-Semitism. 
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In November, the Wiesenthal Center went so far as to issue a travel 
warning urging Jews to avoid Greece “in the wake of the government’s fail- 
ure to take steps to curb growing anti-Semitic hate crimes and rhetoric,” 
a move that drew sharp criticism from Greek Jews and the Greek and Is- 
raeli governments. The Israeli embassy in Athens issued a statement not- 
ing that “the Simon Wiesenthal Center is a private organization and does 
not represent the government of Israel,” adding that Israel “maintains ex- 
cellent and friendly relations” with Greece. (Among other things, Israel 
was one of seven countries helping Greece plan security for the 2004 
Olympic Games.) The Jewish Central Board, for its part, announced that 
it “disagrees completely and expresses its sorrow regarding the ‘travel ad- 
visory, ” which, it said, was based on “isolated incidents” of anti-Semitism 
“and creates an impression that is far from reality.” 

In November, the government introduced legislation to establish Jan- 
uary 27 as a national day of Holocaust remembrance. It also introduced 
legislation to crack down on hate crimes and anti-Semitism. Under the 
proposed law, anyone found guilty of religious or ethnic discrimination | 
would face up to a year in prison. 

About 5,000 Jews lived in Greece, organized in eight communities. De- 
spite the concerns about anti-Semitism, there were numerous Jewish ac- 
tivities throughout the year. Two events, both in the northern city of ~ 
Thessaloniki, were notable. In April there was a regional conference of 
Jewish communities from throughout the Balkans. During the summer, 
some 450 students and young adults from 30 countries met for the an- 
nual Summer University of the European Union of Jewish Students, 
whose theme this year was “sharing our vision for the future.” The num- 
ber of participants was described as “record-breaking.” 


Hungary 


A Gallup poll published on January 27 showed 82 percent of Hun- 
garians opposed to military action in Iraq under any circumstances. The 
remaining 18 percent said they would support a war, but two-thirds of 
those conditioned that support on UN approval. Prime Minister Péter 
Medgyessy’s center-left government was included in the U.S.-led “coali- 
tion of the willing” as it granted the use of airspace and provided a tran- 
sit route for shipments. The conservative opposition, led by former prime 
minister Viktor Orban, opposed the war. Extreme-right leader Istvan 
Csurka called for a boycott of American and Israeli goods. In February, 
about 30,000 people took part in a peace march in Budapest. Some mil- 
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itant right-wing demonstrators chanted antigovernment, anti-American, 
and anti-Israel slogans, and demanded Medgyessy’s resignation. 

On the same day but unrelated to the peace march, police used barri- 
cades to separate simultaneous rival demonstrations by neofascists and 
Jews outside the National Assembly building. The former rally, attended 
by about 250 people, was organized by the Blood and Honor group to 
commemorate German Nazi and Hungarian fascist soldiers who died 
fighting Soviet forces liberating the city toward the end of World War II. 
About 1,500 people attended the counterdemonstration across the street 
organized by the Jewish community to commemorate the victims of the 
Nazis and their allies. The two sides jeered at each other, but there was 
no violence. In August, Blood and Honor held another rally on a Bu- 
dapest sports field. 

In March, voters approved a referendum for Hungary’s entry into the 
European Union, scheduled for 2004. The poll was held on a Saturday, 
and, acting on a request from the Hungarian Jewish community, the gov- 
ernment kept the polls open for an extra two hours to allow observant 
Jews to vote. 

Foreign Minister Laszl6 Kovacs visited Israel in June as a representa- 
tive of the ten countries set to joint the EU in 2004. He met with Presi- 
dent Katzav, Prime Minister Sharon, Foreign Minister Shalom, and other 
officials. Kovacs pledged that when Hungary joined the EU it would con- 
tinue to pursue a balanced policy in the Middle East, and announced that 
his government would not tolerate anti-Semitism. 

The Palestinian Authority’s foreign minister, Nabil Shaath, visited Bu- 
dapest in July, meeting with Prime Minister Medgyessy and Foreign Min- 
ister Kovacs as well as other political leaders. Kovacs told him Hungary 
supported the “road map” peace plan, but added that he saw no reason 
to exclude Yasir Arafat from peace talks. Kovacs repeated this when he 
visited Israel again in September, at the 80th birthday celebration for Shi- 
mon Peres. He told an interviewer that since Arafat’s prestige and influ- 
ence on the Palestinian side were “unquestionable,” he should be 
encouraged to help the new Palestinian prime minister, Ahmed Qurei. 

In March, a score of Hungarians were honored as Righteous among 
the Nations. In November, the Budapest city council granted posthumous 
honorary citizenship to Raoul Wallenberg, the Swedish diplomat who 
saved thousands of Budapest Jews during the Shoah. At the ceremony, 
Mayor Gabor Demszky said that a school in the city would be named in 
Wallenberg’s honor. Prime Minister Medgyessy also attended. 

In September, a Gallup poll showed that open anti-Semitism among 
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Hungarians had dropped over the previous decade. Some 6—7 percent of 
respondents in the 2002-03 poll said they “do not like Jews,” as compared 
to 14-15 percent in 1993-94. Still, anti-Semitism remained a visible 
component of public discourse and the media. In July, a group of promi- 
nent Hungarian intellectuals issued an open letter protesting what they 
said were anti-Semitic and racist programs on Hungarian state radio, and 
calling for the ouster of the station’s president and several staff members. 
Among those who signed the letter were actor Ivan Darvas, writer Gy- 
orgy Konrad, philosopher Agnes Heller, and film directors Miklos Jancso 
and Karoly Makk. A group of conservative intellectuals and entertain- 
ers responded with their own open letter, defending the radio’s manage- 
ment and programming. 

There were several anti-Semitic incidents during the year. Four 
teenagers were arrested for desecrating a cemetery in March, and in April, 
a swastika was scrawled on the car of a Budapest Jewish leader. Also in 
April, the Federation of Hungarian Jewish Communities issued a protest 
over an exhibition in the western town of Koszeg that depicted Ferenc 
Szalasi, the leader of Hungary’s fascist Arrow Cross movement in World 
War II, and his followers as heroes. “Nothing can explain how a memo- 
rial to a leader who was sentenced to death and executed for his war 
crimes and crimes against humanity can be created . . . from public 
money,” the federation said in a statement. The Culture Ministry and oth- 
ers also protested, and the exhibition was closed after private donors with- 
drew items they had loaned for display. 

In November, the Budapest Appeals Court overturned a lower court’s 
verdict issued in 2002 and acquitted Calvinist minister Lorant Hegedus, 
a former member of the National Assembly for the extreme right-wing 
Hungarian Justice and Life Party (MIEP), of having incited hatred in an 
article deemed anti-Semitic (see AJYB 2003, p. 525). About 200 jubilant 
supporters carried Hegedus out of the courtroom after the decision was 
announced. Jewish leaders condemned the acquittal, and Foreign Min- 
ister Kovacs also expressed dismay. Adding to the concern, at around the 
same time another court dismissed incitement charges against soccer fans 
who chanted anti-Semitic slogans during a nationally televised match. 

There was a growing polarization of political opinion in Hungary dur- 
ing 2003. Noting this trend in an interview in December, the director of 
the Eastern Europe Project at the Washington-based Center for Strate- 
gic and International Studies warned that the tone of Hungarian politi- 
cal discourse — which, he noted, included elements of anti-Semitism and 
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territorial revisionism— went beyond ordinary political rivalry and could 
well damage Hungary’s international reputation. 

MIEP, headed by Istvan Csurka, did not have enough electoral sup- 
port to hold any seats in the current National Assembly, but still wielded 
influence in right-wing circles. In October, MIEP hosted a visit by Jean- 
Marie Le Pen, leader of the French extreme right, and British Holocaust- 
denier David Irving to mark the anniversary of the 1956 Hungarian 
uprising against the Soviets. A new right-wing party, Movement for a 
Right Hungary, was established in the spring. 

In December, the National Assembly narrowly voted to tighten legis- 
lation against hate speech. Under the new law, public incitement against 
any nation or against any national, ethnic, racial, or religious group was 
punishable by up to three years in prison. President Ferenc Madl, how- 
ever, decided to send the bill to Hungary’s Constitutional Court for ap- 
proval rather than sign it immediately into law. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 


The year began with what was believed to be the first ordination of an 
Orthodox rabbi in Hungary since the Holocaust. President Mad] and Bu- 
dapest mayor Demszky attended the January 7 ceremony in the city’s 
Chabad Lubavitch synagogue. Former Israeli chief rabbi Mordechai 
Eliyahu and Berel Lazar, the Chabad-recognized chief rabbi of Russia, 
were also present at the ordination of 23-year-old Shlomo Koves, who had 
studied in the U.S. and at the Chabad yeshivah in Budapest. 

Only a few hundred of Hungary’s 80,000— 100,000 Jews were religiously 
observant according to Orthodox standards; most Hungarian Jews were 
highly assimilated and secular. Only about 20,000 Jews had any sort of 
formal relationship with the Jewish community or other Jewish institu- 
tions. The main Jewish religious denomination was Neolog (the Hun- 
garian version of Reform), and there was also a small liberal (Reform) 
congregation in Budapest that operated outside the established Jewish 
umbrella organization. 

Budapest had the infrastructure for a full Jewish life, including about 
20 synagogues, kosher shops, three Jewish day schools, and the Jewish 
University that included a Neolog rabbinical seminary. The JDC and 
Lauder Foundation summer camp at Szarvas in southern Hungary hosted 
seminars and training programs as well as camping sessions for young 
people that drew more than 2,000 participants annually from all over the 
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world. The Balint House Jewish Community Center in Budapest was the 
site of conferences, social events, exhibits, and meetings. In November, 
for example, at the Balint House, the JDC sponsored a training session 
for Jewish educators from formerly communist countries about bar mitz- 
vah preparation. The same day, a well-attended ceremony honored Jew- 
ish community volunteers for their work with the elderly and needy. 

In April, Andras Heisler, vice president of the Federation of Jewish Re- 
ligious Communities in Hungary (MAZSIHISZ)— the umbrella institu- 
tion of Jews in Hungary—was elected its new president, defeating 
incumbent Peter Tordai by a single vote. Heisler, a 48-year-old engineer, 
told the Jewish Telegraphic Agency that he would step down if his goals 
of strengthening Jewish life in Hungary and improving relations with for- 
eign Jewish groups were not accomplished within a year. Heisler’s father 
was president of Budapest’s main congregation, the Dohany Street Syn- 
agogue. 

Yonah Metzger, Israel’s new Ashkenazi chief rabbi, visited Budapest on 
Hanukkah. He helped light a six-meter-tall outdoor menorah and danced | 
in the street along with the approximately 500 people in attendance. Met- 
zger was the first Israeli chief rabbi to visit Hungary while in office. 

As usual, there were numerous conferences, exhibitions, concerts, sem- 
inars, and other Jewish-themed cultural and educational events. In May, 
the Israeli transsexual singer Dana International headlined an Israeli In- 
dependence Day celebration in Budapest sponsored by the Jewish Agency 
for Israel. About 3,000 people attended. The annual Summer Jewish Fes- 
tival took place in Budapest. In September, as part of its ongoing Jewish 
studies lecture series, Central European University (CEU) in Budapest 
hosted a series of talks on Jewish mysticism by the eminent Israeli scholar 
Moshe Idel. Also in September, former Hungarian president Arpad 
Goncz joined historians, jurists, and scholars at a conference in the north- 
eastern town of Nyiregyhaza marking the 120th anniversary of the no- 
torious blood libel trial in nearby Tiszaeszler. In 1882, Jews there were 
accused of killing Eszter Solymosi and using her blood for ritual pur- 
poses. The charge sparked a public debate about Jewish emancipation and 
also a wave of anti-Semitic violence. Though the Jews were acquitted 
when the case went to trial the following year, the event precipitated for- 
mation of the first anti-Semitic political party in Hungary. It has re- 
mained a symbol for anti-Semites even today: on the same day as the 
conference, according to a Budapest newspaper, Istvan Csurka and some 
of his MIEP followers laid wreaths at Solymosi’s grave. 

Work continued throughout the year on a new Holocaust museum to 
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open in Budapest in 2004. This entailed restoration of the synagogue on 
Pava Street, designed by Budapest architect Lipot Baumhorn (1860— 
1932), Europe’s most prolific modern synagogue architect. Baumhorn’s 
masterpiece, the synagogue in Szeged, celebrated its 100th anniversary 
this year. At the end of 2003, work got under way on a film version of 
the Holocaust novel Fateless by Nobel Prize laureate Imre Kertesz. 


Macedonia 


The Macedonian government supported the United States in its war 
against Iraq. On the domestic scene, corruption was a serious concern 
throughout the year. According to the Corruption Perceptions Index 2003, 
released in October by the anticorruption watchdog Transparency In- 
ternational, which listed countries in the order of least to most corrupt, 
Macedonia ranked 106th among the 133 surveyed. 

About 200 Jews lived in Macedonia, almost all of them intermarried 
and living in the capital city of Skopje. About 30 were young people. 

In March, there were numerous public events to mark the 60th an- 
niversary of the deportation of almost all of Macedonia’s Jews to their 
deaths at Treblinka in 1943. These included commemorative ceremonies, 
an exhibition at Skopje’s city museum about Jewish life in Macedonia, 
and the screening of a documentary film. Joining the Jewish community 
for the events were visitors from the U.S. and Israel, as well as represen- 
tatives from Jewish communities in Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bulgaria, 
and Greece. The ambassadors of Israel, the U.S., and Germany took part, 
along with government officials. 

A few days before the anniversary, the Jewish community demanded 
an official apology from the Bulgarian government for the deportation. 
The Macedonian Holocaust Fund, formed in 2002, demanded that Bul- 
garia return property confiscated from the Jews. The head of Macedo- 
nia’s Jewish community, Viktor Mizrahi, met with Bulgarian foreign 
minister Solomon Passy and proposed that the two governments work out 
the return of Jewish property, estimated to be worth about $16.5 million. 
Mizrachi told a news conference that the Jewish community would invest 
any compensation received for the deportation or for restituted property 
in educational and health projects. 

In May, the Holocaust Forum sponsored a conference, “Together in 
Europe,” focusing on the role of religion and religious communities in en- 
couraging intergroup understanding as a basis for integration into the Eu- 
ropean Union. 
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Poland 


Poland backed the U.S.-led war on Iraq, and President Aleksander 
Kwasniewski emerged as one of Washington’s staunchest allies. About 
200 Polish troops took part in the war itself, and Poland eventually sent 
2,400 troops to Iraq. In September, U.S. marines handed over control of 
part of central Iraq to a Polish-led multinational force. President George 
W. Bush showed his satisfaction by making a brief visit to Poland in June 
during which he visited Auschwitz. Many commentators considered 
Washington’s demonstrative favoring of Poland as a pointed message to 
the “old Europe” that criticized the war and failed to back US. policy. 
In November, Poland’s outgoing ambassador to Israel, Maciej Kozlowski, 
said that when Poland joined the EU it would press for a more balanced 
approach to the Middle East conflict and Israel. In December, Polish au- 
thorities issued a first-ever warning of possible international terrorism in 
the country, prompting the Jewish community and Jewish institutions to 
implement tighter security. 

As it moved toward membership in the EU, Poland struggled with a 
jobless rate of nearly 20 percent and an unpopular minority government. 
In December, a summit that had been expected to agree on a constitu- 
tion for an enlarged EU collapsed when Poland and Spain refused to ac- 
cept changes in a voting system agreed to in 2000 that gave them nearly 
the same voting rights as Germany, which had a much larger population. 
Poland also supported a reference to Christian values in the EU consti- 
tution. 

There were several high-profile corruption scandals involving officials 
and other prominent people. The most notorious was the so-called “Ry- 
wingate” affair. Movie producer Lew Rywin, who coproduced the Acad- 
emy Award-winning Schindler’s List and The Pianist, was accused of 
soliciting a $17.5-million bribe from the Agora publishing group in ex- 
change for his lobbying for amendments to a media law that would allow 
Agora to buy a television station. Agora published Poland’s leading news- 
paper, Gazeta Wyborcza, and Rywin was alleged to have made the bribe 
bid to Gazeta editor Adam Michnik. (Incidentally, both Rywin and Mich- 
nik are of Jewish origin.) A parliamentary commission investigated for 
months, questioning prominent political and media figures. Rywin 
pleaded innocent when he went on trial before the Warsaw District Court 
in December, but refused to testify or answer any questions. 

This year marked the 60th anniversary of the 1943 Warsaw Ghetto up- 
rising. Poland’s Jewish community marked the milestone with a small cer- 
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emony on the secular calendar date on which the uprising began, and 
staged other events as well (see below, p. 432). The Polish government 
hosted high-level official commemorations on April 29 and 30, to coin- 
cide with Yom Hashoah, Israel’s Holocaust Memorial Day. The nation- 
ally televised events included wreath-layings at the memorial to the heroes 
of the uprising on the site of the Ghetto, and a gala concert. These were 
attended by President Kwasniewski, visiting Israeli president Katzav, and 
other dignitaries. The last living participants in the uprising received high 
state honors. On April 29, Kwasniewski and Katzav joined 3,000 
teenagers and others at Auschwitz-Birkenau for the culmination of the 
annual March of the Living Holocaust commemoration, always timed to 
coincide with Yom Hashoah. During his visit to Poland, Katzav described 
relations between the two countries as “warm.” (During his stay, the 
kitchens of the Presidential Palace were made kosher and only strictly 
kosher food was served.) 

There were numerous political, economic, and cultural contacts be- 
tween the two countries, some constructive and others disturbing. In Is- 
rael, hundreds of Israelis of Polish origin applied for Polish passports. 
Israeli police, in July, arrested a fugitive Polish businessman wanted on 
criminal charges including alleged embezzlement. In October, Poland’s 
National Remembrance Institute (IPN) requested a Katowice court to 
ask Israel for the temporary arrest and extradition of Salomon Morel, a 
recent emigrant to Israel who was suspected of torturing and killing 
some 1,500 Silesians and Germans at the Swietochlowice concentration 
camp in 1945, when he served as the camp’s commandant after the de- 
feat of the Nazis. In December, Poland signed a $250-million deal with 
Israel’s Rafael Armament Development Authority to purchase Spike 
missiles. 

Auschwitz was the focus of a number of events. In March, a memor- 
ial with an inscription in Ladino was unveiled to commemorate the 
150,000 Sephardi Jews killed in the Shoah. In May, as part of an extra- 
ordinary initiative to help promote Arab-Israeli understanding, 120 Is- 
raeli Arabs toured Auschwitz with 130 Israeli Jews, other Jewish 
survivors, and about 200 young Jews and Arabs from France. The visit 
was the idea of Rev. Emile Shoufani, an Arab Catholic priest from 
Nazareth. One commentator called it an “unprecedented act of Arab sol- 
idarity with the greatest tragedy of the Jewish people.” In June, a state- 
of-the-art, multimillion-dollar conservation laboratory was inaugurated 
as part of the Auschwitz-Birkenau Preservation Project established in 
1990 by the Lauder Foundation to protect and preserve the exhibits and 
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buildings at the site. A two-day international conference on preservation 
concerns relating to Auschwitz was held to coincide with the dedication 
of the lab. 

In September, three Israeli fighter jets piloted by descendents of Holo- 
caust survivors flew over Auschwitz to memorialize the 1.5 million Jews 
killed there, and 200 visiting Israeli military personnel prayed at the 
Birkenau site where Jews were unloaded from cattle cars and sent to the 
gas chambers. Polish aviation authorities authorized the fly-past, but 
the move drew criticism from the Auschwitz-Birkenau Museum. The Jew- 
ish cemetery in Oswiecim (the town where the Auschwitz camp is lo- 
cated) was desecrated in early December, as 16 tombstones were toppled 
or broken. Police detained a man for the crime. Two weeks after the in- 
cident, unknown individuals secretly repaired the vandalized tombstones. 

Holocaust-related developments elsewhere also made news. Cere- 
monies marked the destruction of wartime ghettos in Rzeszow, Krakow, 
Lublin, and Bialystok. In February, prosecutors launched an investiga- 
tion into three men, two currently living in the United States and one in 
Germany, suspected of involvement in liquidating Nazi ghettos and com- 
mitting genocide as SS death-camp guards. The National Remembrance 
Institute (IPN) formally closed its investigation into the 1941 massacre 
of 1,600 Jews in the town of Jedwabne, saying there was not sufficient ev- 
idence to charge anyone still alive. At communist-era trials in 1949 and 
1953, more than a dozen people were convicted of participation in the 
massacre. The IPN investigation found that at least 40 local Poles burned 
alive at least 400 Jews in a Jedwabne barn, but those responsible were al- 
ready dead. 

During the year, a cooperative effort between the Polish government 
and the American Jewish Committee enabled construction of a new Holo- 
caust memorial at the site of the Belzec death camp. The work was being 
carried out under the supervision of Michael Schudrich, the Orthodox 
chief rabbi of Warsaw and Lodz, and other rabbis, and had the support 
of the Israeli Foreign Ministry. Nonetheless, Rabbi Avi Weiss of New 
York tried to block construction. Weiss claimed that an underground 
walkway that was part of the monument disturbed the remains of the 
dead. At one point, an 83-year-old survivor who lost family at Belzec sued 
the AJC to stop construction, but he withdrew the suit after ten days. 
Other people whose relatives were killed at Belzec supported the monu- 
ment, including the project’s initiator, Miles Lerman, and a number of 
other major donors to the project. 

In April, the Supreme Court rejected an appeal by 80-year-old Hen- 
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ryk Mania, convicted in 2001 of aiding the Germans in the extermina- 
tion of Jews in the Chelmno concentration camp. In November, a memo- 
rial plaque was unveiled on the 60th anniversary of mass executions of 
nearly 30,000 people at the Majdanek and Trawniki concentration camps. 
Also in November, an 81-year-old accused Nazi collaborator, Bohdan 
Koziy, died of a stroke in Costa Rica, just nine days after Poland re- 
quested his extradition. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Estimates of the number of Jews in Poland ranged widely, from the 
7,000—8,000 who were officially registered with the community, belonged 
to Jewish organizations or received aid from the JDC, to the 
10,000—15,000 people of Jewish ancestry who had shown interest in re- 
discovering their heritage, to as many as 30,000—40,000 people descended 
from Jews. The Ronald S. Lauder Foundation ran the country’s most ex- 
tensive Jewish educational programs, carrying on activities in several 
cities. The JDC provided extensive social welfare aid, and ran education 
and leadership-training programs. The Polish Jewish community’s Web 
site, www.jewish.org.pl, provided information about the community and 
its activities. Another valuable Web site for Polish Jewish developments 
was www.forum-znak.org/pl. 

Officially recognized Jewish religious communities were organized 
under the umbrella of the Union of Jewish Religious Communities in 
Poland. In October, Piotr Kadlcik, president of the Warsaw Jewish com- 
munity, was elected president of the union’s board. He replaced Jerzy 
Kichler, who had served as president for six years. Kichler had to resign 
in September after his defeat for reelection as president of the Jewish com- 
munity in the southwestern city of Wroclaw, which cost him his seat on 
the board. 

Non-Orthodox Judaism appeared to gain strength during 2003. In Au- 
gust, Beit Warszawa, Warsaw’s havurah-style progressive Jewish commu- 
nity, launched an international search for a permanent rabbi. The group, 
founded in 2000, was not a member of the Union of Jewish Religious 
Communities, but cooperated with the Warsaw Jewish community in 
some matters. It had a membership list of 400, with 20—50 people meet- 
ing for Shabbat services every Friday night. About 100 attended services 
on major holidays, which were led by visiting rabbis. 

Several Jewish groups operated separately from and in opposition to 
communities that were members of the Union. Such breakaway elements 
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existed in Gdansk, Poznan, and Warsaw (the Warsaw faction was founded 
by the former caretaker of the city’s Jewish cemetery, who had been fired 
in 2002). It was not clear whether religious differences, personality 
clashes, or financial motivations prompted the formation of these inde- 
pendent communities. According to published reports, in at least some 
cases the mandatory number of members needed officially to form such 
associations was reached by recruiting people who were not Jews by any 
possible criterion. 

Sweeping changes took place in the Social-Cultural Association of 
Jews in Poland (TSKZ), a secular organization established in 1950 that 
had functioned in many communities during the communist era. This year 
its 17 regional branches had a total membership of 2,700. TSKZ was 
headed by Szymon Szurmiej, director of the State Jewish Theater for 
some 30 years. In December, TSKZ, reported to be on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy earlier in the year, deposed Szurmiej, and its board elected a new 
executive committee with a new chairperson, Maria Giercuszkiewicz. 
(The board had attempted this in 2002, but Szurmiej challenged the 
move; even after the latest changes, the legal battle for legitimacy between 
two contending factions continued.) 

In May, the Jewish community in Warsaw received a new Torah scroll. 
It was installed in the city’s Nozyk Synagogue in a gala ceremony that 
was part of commemorations marking the 60th anniversary of the War- 
saw Ghetto uprising. Visiting Israeli president Katzav brought the scroll 
into the synagogue after community leaders and dignitaries carried it 
through the streets under a huppah (canopy). The ceremony was attended 
by the mayor of Warsaw, former foreign minister Wladyslaw Bar- 
toszewski (recognized as Righteous among the Nations by Yad Vashem), 
the papal nuncio to Poland, diplomats, representatives of the Polish pres- 
ident and prime minister, and visiting Jewish leaders. 

Following the installation of the Torah, family members of three de- 
ceased Polish non-Jews who saved Jews during the Holocaust were 
awarded Righteous among the Nations medals. They were among a num- 
ber of Poles who received the award at ceremonies in various cities dur- 
ing the year. In October, a two-day event honoring Catholic Poles who 
saved Jews during the Holocaust was held in Krakow. It was organized 
by the Polish/American/Jewish Alliance for Youth Action (PAJA), a re- 
cently formed group dedicated to educating Jewish and Polish Catholic 
young people about their common history. . 

In June, more than 300 people attended the wedding of Yisroel Szpil- 
man and Sarah Malka Prymka in the Nozyk Synagogue. Rabbi Schudrich 
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performed the ceremony. Yisroel (whose grandfather was a first cousin 
of Wladislaw Szpilman, whose story inspired the film The Pianist) served 
as director of the Jewish cemetery in Warsaw, and Sara Malka was com- 
pleting her studies at Warsaw University. The couple met at an educa- 
tional program sponsored by the Lauder Foundation. Two other 
weddings of young Polish Jews took place in June, one in the U.S. and 
the other in Israel. 

More than 100 people attended a ceremony in that same synagogue in 
November, after the conclusion of Shabbat, to commemorate the victims 
of the terrorist attacks in Istanbul. The ambassadors of Israel and Turkey 
addressed the gathering, and the Catholic cochair of the Polish Council 
of Catholics and Muslims expressed his solidarity. He also read a state- 
ment from Imam Selim Chazbijewicz, head of the Association of Polish 
Tartars, the traditional Polish Muslim community, stating that the ter- 
rorists were not true Muslims and apologizing for the presence within 
Islam of criminals claiming to represent it. 

There were a number of interfaith activities during 2003. January 17 
was the Roman Catholic Church’s sixth annual Day of Judaism. The 
main events took place in Bialystok, where Archbishop Stanislaw 
Gadecki, Israeli ambassador Shevach Weiss, Jerusalem-based Rabbi 
David Rosen— International Interreligious Director of the American 
Jewish Committee—and others gathered in a church for a Christian- 
Jewish biblical meditation, and took part in a conference on “The 
Covenant and Mercy in Jewish and Christian Tradition.” Later, services 
were held in the 17th-century synagogue-museum in nearby Tykocin. 
Cultural events, including a book launch and an exhibition, were held in 
Bialystok as part of the observance. A remark by one of the Catholic 
speakers, that God is merciful because Jews can still convert, drew a vig- 
orous response from Stanislaw Krajewski, a Polish Jewish leader and the 
American Jewish Committee consultant in Warsaw, who described the 
statement as anti-dialogue. The debate led to a spirited exchange in a lead- 
ing Catholic intellectual weekly. 

There were also interfaith meetings in other towns. In Wroclaw, a new 
Internet Web site was inaugurated dedicated to the so-called “quarter of 
mutual respect,” a city neighborhood where, within the space of a few 
hundred yards, a Catholic, a Protestant, and an Orthodox church, as well 
as a synagogue, were located. In June, the Polish Forum for Dialogue, lo- 
cated in the southern Polish city of Gliwice, organized workshops in 
local high schools on the topic, “What Does Tolerance Mean?” The 
forum, which fostered interfaith and interethnic projects, celebrated its 
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fifth anniversary in 2003 by unveiling its new Web site—www.jewish 
memory.gliwice.pl—devoted to the prewar Jewish community of Gli- 
wice. In ceremonies in October commemorating the destruction of the 
Jewish community there, a plaque was placed on the square where the syn- 
agogue had stood before its destruction on Kristallnacht, November 9, 
1938. The forum also organized a visit by former Jewish residents of Gli- 
wice and their families. 

There were, as usual, numerous Jewish-themed cultural and educa- 
tional events, of which only a few can be listed here. In March, the movie 
The Pianist, about survival in the Warsaw Ghetto, won three Academy 
Awards, including best director for Polish-born Roman Polanski and best 
actor for Adrien Brody. Bejt Warszawa was a coorganizer of the third 
Warsaw Multicultural Week, held in the spring. A “Jewish Day” cultural 
festival took place at Warsaw University in May. Also in May, there was 
a conference in Lodz on “Memory of the Shoah— Current Representa- 
tions.” The annual Krakow Jewish Culture Festival took place from late 
June through the beginning of July. In August, there was an exhibit in 
Bialystok linked to the 60th anniversary of the ghetto uprising there. The 
Israeli Philharmonic Orchestra gave a concert in Lodz in September dur- 
ing the city’s Four Cultures Festival celebrating Polish, Jewish, German, 
and Russian cultural contributions. In the fall, the Judaica Foundation- 
Center for Jewish Culture in Krakow marked its tenth anniversary. Be- 
sides programming a full series of events throughout the year, it hosted 
the annual Bayit Hadash festival of concerts, lectures, photo exhibits, 
meetings, and panel discussions. 

The sixth annual Jewish book fair took place in Warsaw in October. It 
featured a major new publication of Torah commentaries—in Polish — 
by writer Konstanty Gebert. This was believed to be the first book of 
Torah commentaries ever published in Polish. A Jewish film festival took 
place in Warsaw in November. That same month, the San Francisco- 
based Taube Foundation for Jewish Life & Culture inaugurated, as its 
first international initiative, a program on Polish Jewish heritage. It pre- 
sented awards to three key figures in the revival of Jewish culture in 
Poland: Janusz Makuch, director of the Krakow Jewish Culture Festi- 
val; Joachim Russek, director of the Krakow Center for Jewish Culture; 
and Feliks Tych, director of the Jewish Historical Institute in Warsaw. 

There were various initiatives to preserve Jewish heritage and culture. 
The government announced in May that it would finance at least a quar- 
ter of the $63-million budget for the planned Museum of the History of 
Polish Jews. The project director said that a decisive factor was a pledge 
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by a group of American Jewish donors to match Polish government fund- 
ing. Nonetheless, financial and other problems plagued the project. In De- 
cember, architect Frank Gehry, who had originally agreed to design the 
building, pulled out, and a new international competition for the as- 
signment was announced. In July, a pastor from the Evangelical Church 
in Warsaw, with a group of 80 people, started cleaning and repairing the 
Warsaw Jewish cemetery; the Israeli embassy helped by paying for tools. 
The Poznan Synagogue Project was an American initiative aimed at turn- 
ing the Poznan synagogue (converted by the Nazis into a swimming pool 
during World War II) into a center for tolerance, dialogue, and educa- 
tion. Friction developed, however, between the project director and the 
Union of Jewish Communities. Among other things, the director accused 
the union leadership of lack of transparency in the Holocaust restitution 
process. 

On March 8, a ceremony at the Warsaw Dworzec Gdanski train sta- 
tion commemorated the 35th anniversary of the anti-Semitic purges that 
forced 20,000 Jews to leave Poland. In July, Jews who had been forced to 
leave the port city of Szczecin in 1968 came back from all over the world 
for a reunion. It was the latest in a series of reunions by exiled Jews to be 
held in recent years. 

In June, President Kwasniewski presented Szymon Szurmiej, the long- 
time director of the State Jewish Theater and TSKZ, with the Grand 
Cross of the Rebirth of Poland. In July, the American Center of Polish 
Culture presented Irena Sendler, 93, with the 2003 Jan Karski Award for 
Valor and Compassion. Sendler risked death to save 2,500 children from 
Nazi genocide by organizing a secret network of Polish women to smug- 
gle them out of the Warsaw Ghetto. Captured and tortured by the Nazis, 
she refused to provide information on the rescued youngsters. In No- 
vember, President Kwasniewski decorated Sendler with the Order of the 
White Eagle, Poland’s highest civilian award. In the summer, Kwasniewski 
presented state decorations and promotions to officer rank to a dozen 
Jewish World War II veterans who had been fired from the Polish armed 
forces or stripped of their military ranks in the 1967—68 anti-Semitic 
purges. In October, Polish Jews honored Oskar Schindler, the German in- 
dustrialist who helped save Jews during the Holocaust, with a plaque at 
the factory where he employed Jewish laborers. 

Krakéw-born Rafael Scharf, a writer, historian, and public figure who 
strove to build bridges between Poles and Jews and promote the post- 
communist reemergence of Jewish life and culture in Poland, died in Sep- 
tember in London at the age of 89. He had lived in London since 1938. 
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Romania 


Romania firmly supported the U.S.-led war on Iraq. The day after the 
attack was launched, a spokesperson for President Ion Iliescu said, in the 
president’s name, that Romania’s backing underlined the country’s insis- 
tence on the elimination of weapons of mass destruction, which endan- 
gered peace and security in a region already fraught with dangers. In 
October, the U. S. Helsinki Commission said that though Romania had 
made “significant strides” since the overthrow of communist dictator 
Nicolae Ceausescu in December 1989, much remains to be done in pro- 
moting respect for human rights and consolidating democratic institu- 
tions and the rule of law. 

Economic problems and corruption dogged the country throughout the 
year. In November, a study by the World Bank showed that 29 percent of 
Romanians lived in poverty in 2002. Though grim, this was an improve- 
ment over 2001, when the figure was 35 percent. In October, a few days 
after Transparency International’s Corruption Perceptions Index 2003 
ranked Romania 83rd on its list of 133 countries, the government adopted 
a series of new measures aimed at combating corruption. Reported in- 
stances of corruption in Romania ranged from abuse of political power 
to money laundering. In October, a Gallup poll showed that 84 percent 
of respondents wanted a tough, authoritarian leader to bring order to the 
country, and more than half said that life had worsened in Romania over 
the past five years. 

Also in October, nearly 90 percent of voters in a national referendum 
approved a new constitution that included reforms bringing the country 
in line with European Union regulations. However, there were widespread 
allegations of voter coercion, bribes, and other irregularities. Many po- 
tential voters stayed home, in part, reportedly, as a silent protest against 
poverty and corruption. 

Romania’s consciousness of the historical memory of the Holocaust 
was a theme throughout the year. To satisfy international scrutiny ahead 
of its entry into NATO in 2004 and its hoped-for entry into the EU in 
2007, Romania in 2002 had passed laws banning expressions of fascism 
or racial hatred and outlawing fascist symbols. These symbols included 
statues of Marshal Ion Antonescu, Romania’s Nazi-allied leader during 
World War II. In January, a court in Timisoara fined a man about $150 
(the equivalent of a laborer’s wages for two or three months) for paint- 
ing a swastika on a building. In July, a high-school teacher in Brasov was 
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sentenced to two-and-a-half years in jail for spreading fascist ideas among 
his students. 

President Iliescu announced the formation of a Holocaust Commission 
in October. This international group of historians, survivors, and others 
was headed by Romanian-born Nobel Peace Prize laureate Elie Wiesel. 
Iliescu also announced that Romania would observe a national Holocaust 
Remembrance Day, and that greater stress would be placed on educating 
Romanians about how, why, and where hundreds of thousands of Ro- 
manian Jews were killed in the Shoah. The commission would hold con- 
ferences every six months in Jerusalem, Washington, and Bucharest, and 
a summary report would be submitted by the end of 2005. 

Iliescu’s announcement came on the heels of embarrassing flip-flops 
on the issue in previous months. In June, the Romanian government is- 
sued a statement that appeared to deny that the Holocaust had occurred 
on Romanian territory. The Foreign Ministry retracted this, but, in sub- 
sequent comments to the media, Iliescu appeared to call into question the 
uniqueness of the Holocaust. The series of statements and counter- 
statements drew protests from Israel and the Jewish world, prompting Ro- 
manian officials, including Foreign Minister Mircea Geoana, to work 
with Rabbi Andrew Baker, the American Jewish Committee’s director of 
international Jewish affairs, B’nai B’rith International executive vice pres- 
ident Daniel Mariaschin, Radu Ioanid, an expert on the Holocaust in Ro- 
mania at the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum, and other experts to set 
goals and parameters for the Holocaust Commission. Yad Vashem also 
contributed to the project. 

In November, the Romanian deportation of Jews to Transnistria was 
commemorated in Bucharest’s Great Synagogue at a ceremony attended 
by government and Orthodox Christian representatives. Never before 
had Romania officially acknowledged its role in the deportation. An ar- 
ticle in the Romanian Jewish newspaper commented: “For the first time, 
the participation of Romania in the Holocaust was clearly stated.” 

In a related development in September, Efraim Zuroff, director of the 
Simon Wiesenthal Center’s office in Jerusalem, announced a reward of 
$10,000 to anyone who could provide information leading to the prose- 
cution of World War II war criminals in Romania. He made what he 
called this “Operation Last Chance” offer during a trip to Bucharest, stat- 
ing that not one Holocaust perpetrator had ever been “investigated, let 
alone prosecuted in postcommunist Romania.” 

Also in September, Romania introduced a manual for teaching high- 
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school students about the Holocaust. There were, in fact, several oppor- 
tunities during the year for Romanian educators to learn about the Shoah 
and how to teach its history. An annual seminar on the methodology of 
teaching the Holocaust was held in Cluj in June, and, in November, 23 
Romanian history teachers attended a similar seminar in Paris. 

A poll conducted in October by the Institute for Public Policies showed 
that 27 percent of respondents believed that Jews exaggerated the perse- 
cutions they suffered in World War II. Some 23 percent of respondents 
said that Jews controlled politics and international finance, and 15 per- 
cent that Jews played a role in installing communism in Romania. About 
14 percent of respondents said that Jews had too much influence in the 
country. The poll, part of the “Extremism in Romania” project financed 
by the German Marshall Fund, also indicated that about 26 percent be- 
lieved that Romanian authorities took part in anti-Jewish persecution in 
World War II, while 25 percent did not think so (about half the respon- 
dents had no opinion on this). Some 36 percent said the suffering of the 
Jews was God’s punishment, 29 percent asserting that Jews could not be 
forgiven for crucifying Jesus. 

Despite the flap over the Holocaust, Romania and Israel maintained 
close relations. Hundreds of thousands of Israelis were of Romanian an- 
cestry, and it was estimated that 230,000 Romanians worked in Israel, 
100,000 of them without legal working permits. Two Romanians were 
killed and eight wounded in a suicide bombing in Tel Aviv on January 5 
that killed 22 and wounded more than 100 (see above, p. 155). 

Israel’s outgoing ambassador to Romania, Sandu Mazor, who was 
born in Romania, sparked protest at home when he asked that his Ro- 
manian citizenship be restored after he left his post. He explained that 
this would make it easier for him to come and go when he took up a new 
job as manager of an Israeli investment company in Romania. After 
harsh criticism in Israel, he withdrew the request. Replacing Mazor was 
another Romanian-born ambassador, Rodica Gordon Radian. 

The fourth Israel hi-tech trade fair, aimed at promoting business and 
commercial links between Romania and Israel, was held in April. Israeli 
finance minister Benjamin Netanyahu visited Romania in December. He 
met with Prime Minister Adrian Nastase and Foreign Minister Geoana, 
and said that the two countries shared “joint values” such as “intolerance 
towards totalitarian forces.” Talks centered on bilateral economic rela- 
tions. Netanyahu also said he had received assurances that properties con- 
fiscated from Romanian Jews during the communist regime would be 
restituted. 
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In November, Yad Vashem inducted a Romanian woman into the 
Righteous among the Nations. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Some 11,000—16,000 Jews were believed to live in Romania, about half 
in Bucharest. Most Romanian Jews were elderly, and were hit particularly 
hard by the poor economic situation —an average pension amounted to 
$20—$30 a month. Educational, religious, and welfare programs were car- 
ried out by the Federation of Romanian Jewish Communities (FE- 
DROM), funded by the JDC. In November, about 80 community leaders 
and other Jewish representatives from around the country attended a 
special two-day meeting of FEDROM’s Council of Jewish Communities, 
the first such meeting in four years. Areas of discussion included how to 
improve relations between the FEDROM and outlying communities, and 
the encouragement of mutual aid among communities. 

The nationwide youth movement OTER (Romanian Youth Organiza- 
tion), funded by the JDC, had 11 branches around the country. In addi- 
tion, the Lauder Foundation ran the Lauder Reut Kindergarten and 
Lower School in Bucharest. A useful Web site for news about the Ro- 
manian Jewish community was www.romanianjewish.org. In July, more 
than 30 Jewish children aged 8—13 attended a weeklong summer camp 
developed, operated, and led by Romanian Jewish youth leaders. In Au- 
gust, more than three dozen young Jews from all over Romania took part 
in a two-week seminar on Jewish history and Judaism, the fifth annual 
event of this kind. The so-called “middle generation” of adults was also 
a target of education and outreach. During the year there were 18 middle- 
generation programs throughout the country involving about 800 people 
on a regular basis. An educational training session for Talmud Torah 
teachers took place in Piatra Neamt in November. 

The Romanian Jewish community was in a partnership arrangement 
with Jewish communities in Kansas City, Bulgaria, and Israel. In March, 
professionals from all three locations who dealt with youth program- 
ming and social assistance for the elderly visited Romania. 

There were numerous Jewish-themed cultural and educational events, 
conferences, and commemorations during the year. Among them, in 
March, the Jewish theater in Bucharest staged a Purim gala attended by 
political, religious, ethnic-minority, and diplomatic representatives, as 
well as local Jews. The second annual weeklong Abraham Goldfaden 
International Yiddish Theater Festival took place in October at the 
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National Theater in Iasi, including a seminar on Yiddish culture. Artists 
from seven countries took part. A plaque honoring Goldfaden 
(1840-1908), the “father” of Yiddish theater, was unveiled in a ceremony 
attended by B’nai B’rith International executive vice president Dan Mari- 
aschin, the Romanian minister of culture, and the Israeli, French, and 
Polish ambassadors. B’nai B’rith International’s Romanian Jewish Her- 
itage Project and FEDROM sponsored the plaque. A three-day Jewish 
culture festival in Timisoara was linked up with the Goldfaden festival, 
and plans were made to replicate festival performances in 14 other cities 
around Europe. Also in October, the annual Jewish studies conference 
took place at the Babyes Bolyai University in Cluj. In September, Israeli 
author Amos Oz took part in a literature festival in Neptun. 

In November, the Lempert Family Foundation in New York, working 
together with the Jewish community in Oradea, rededicated the newly re- 
stored monument to Oradea’s deportees that had originally been erected 
by survivors of the Holocaust in 1946. There was also a meeting to plan 
a new memorial at a site recently approved by municipal authorities. 


Serbia and Montenegro 


It was a tumultuous year in the new entity of Serbia and Montenegro, 
a loose union of the two former Yugoslav republics that formally came 
into existence in February, when “Yugoslavia” was officially abolished. 
In Montenegro, the parliament, in January, approved the new cabinet of 
Prime Minister Milo Djukanovic. Serbian prime minister Zoran Djind- 
jic was assassinated in March in an attack blamed on underworld bosses 
and extreme Serbian nationalists. Zoran Zivkovic succeeded him. (Ser- 
bian Jews canceled Purim festivities as a sign of mourning.) In a crack- 
down on organized crime in the wake of the assassination, police arrested 
more than 10,000 suspected criminals, and charges were filed against 
about 3,200 of them. During the crackdown, the body of former presi- 
dent Ivan Stambolic, abducted in August 2002, was found in a lime-pit 
grave north of Belgrade. In August, prosecutors charged 44 people, in- 
cluding the former commander of an infamous police unit, in Djindjic’s 
murder. 

In the summer, the International Crisis Group issued a devastating re- 
port on the situation in Serbia. It said that just a few months after Djind- 
jic’s murder, “genuine reformers are again being hampered by strong 
obstructionist forces within the army, police, and security services, and 
the government itself. Should they challenge these forces too openly, the 
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reformers risk suffering the same fate as Zoran Djindjic.” Despite the fact 
that Washington ended sanctions against Serbia in May, the economic sit- 
uation remained grim. UN and Serbian experts estimated that 30 percent 
of the population lived below the poverty line. 

The economic crisis was one reason why many voters, disillusioned and 
frustrated by the pro-Western government that ruled since it ousted the 
nationalist president, Slobodan Milosevic, in October 2000, chose ex- 
tremist nationalist candidates in the December 28 parliamentary elec- 
tions. The Serbian Radical Party (SRS), led by indicted war criminal 
Vojslav Seselj (who was in custody in The Hague awaiting trial), won 81 
of the 250 seats, more than any other single party. The SRS was followed 
by the Democratic Party of Serbia (DSS), led by former Yugoslav pres- 
ident Vojislav Kostunica, with 53 seats, and the Democratic Party of the 
late Prime Minister Djindjic, with 37. The Socialist Party of Milosevic — 
also on trial in The Hague for war crimes— won 22 seats. Since they were 
heads of their parties’ electoral lists, both Seselj and Milosevic technically 
won seats. 

A new Israeli ambassador, Yaffa Ben Ari, took up her post at the be- 
ginning of the year. An Israeli company was one of the major investors 
in what was planned to be the biggest mall in the Balkans. Work began 
on the project at a disused airport near Belgrade during the summer. 

Serbia had about 3,300 Jews, about two-thirds of them in Belgrade. The 
vast majority was secular, highly integrated into the broader society, and 
either in, or the children of, mixed marriages. Leaders of the umbrella 
Federation of Jewish Communities had urged members to identify as Jews 
in the national census in 2002. Results of the census, released early in 
2003, showed that 1,158 people declared themselves to be Jewish “by na- 
tionality.” Although the federation and individual communities suffered 
from the economic crisis and attempted to cut expenditures, there was still 
a wide range of communal social, religious, educational, and cultural ac- 
tivities, all described in a monthly federation bulletin. 

There were a tiny handful of Jews in Kosovo— mainly members of two 
extended families—and most of them intended to move to Israel. The 
JDC maintained an office in Kosovo that supported a nonsectarian aid 
project, but the organization scaled back its operations there in 2003. 

In February, 200 Jews from Hungary and the countries of the former 
Yugoslavia took part in the fourth annual “Sholet” social and cultural 
get-together in Novi Sad. In May, 25 young leaders participated in a 
three-day seminar near Belgrade, organized by the federation and funded 
by the JDC and the Dutch Jewish Humanitarian Fund. Jews from Ser- 
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bia attended a conference of Jews from Balkan states held in April in 
Thessaloniki, Greece, and also took part in the Beyahad meeting on the 
Croatian island of Hvar in October (see above, p. 414). 

Management of the federation and of individual Jewish communities 
came under scrutiny during the year. The JDC, which funded much of 
Jewish communal life, exerted particular pressure on Serbian Jews to in- 
corporate guarantees for democratic elections and financial transparency 
in new communal and federation statutes. In October, the federation’s bul- 
letin published a letter to community members from JDC country direc- 
tor Yechiel Bar Chaim outlining the changes that needed to be 
incorporated in bylaws and indicating that the JDC would withdraw sup- 
port from communities that did not comply. He wrote: “Our hope and 
our expectation is that the federation and all communities will welcome 
this opportunity to ‘turn the page’ together. Should anyone fail in this ef- 
fort, however, then they [the federation and/or individual communities] 
will forfeit in 2004 their claim on administrative support from the Joint 
or the new clothing, distributed from the goods-in-kind containers sent 
from New York. Anything withheld would simply be redistributed among 
those who do choose the democratic way forward.” 

Bar Chaim laid out the changes the JDC deemed “essential” for a 
smooth partnership. These included: adequate public notice of commu- 
nity meetings; definition of the quorum required to conduct community 
business; voting for community officials by secret ballot; the option to 
vote for individual candidates and not just party lists; the eligibility of a 
clear majority of community members to be elected to the presidency and 
any other communal office; a defined procedure for conducting elections 
covering such issues as the time of voting, whether absentee ballots are 
permitted or not, and the possibility of write-in candidacies; and speci- 
fied procedures to convene meetings through the initiative of members. 

There were continuing developments in the internal conflict that 
wracked the 200-member Jewish community in Subotica. The factions 
were led by the current community president, Mira Poljakovic, and her 
predecessor, Tomas Halbrohr, who lived part-time in Hungary and was 
ousted as president in 2002 (see AJYB 2003, pp. 546—47). The conflict 
was partially religious versus secular, but also between Jews of Serbian 
and Hungarian extraction. During 2003, the status of Stefan Lanji, a 
local man who served as lay religious leader for Subotica and several 
nearby communities, became part of the controversy. Lanji studied at the 
Jewish University in Budapest with the support of the JDC and the 
Memorial Foundation for Jewish Culture. Although his mother was not 
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born Jewish, before he began his studies, three elderly members of the 
Subotica community gave sworn testimony that she had converted to Ju- 
daism. In 2003, however, one of these witness stated publicly that she had 
lied (the other two witnesses were no longer living). In the recent inter- 
communal conflict, Lanji was associated with Halbrohr’s faction. He 
continued to maintain that his mother had converted, and as proof 
demonstrated that she had been buried in the Jewish cemetery. Toward 
the end of the year, Lanji signed an agreement to work with the com- 
munity in Novi Sad. Despite the bickering, Jews in Subotica maintained 
an active communal program and took part in visits and exchanges with 
Jews in Hungary. 

The condition of the devastated and vandalized Jewish cemetery in Nis, 
which dated back to the 17th century, caused concern. In the fall, the tiny 
Jewish community there launched an international appeal to protect what 
remained. In a dramatically worded e-mail message, the community de- 
scribed how the cemetery was now the site of a settlement of Roma (Gyp- 
sies) who had used many of the gravestones for building material. 
Industry had also encroached on the area, and the site was used as a dump 
for garbage and human waste. In addition, vandals had broken open 
tombs and scattered bones. The Jews petitioned municipal authorities to 
move the cemetery to a different location. At the same time, a Jewish sec- 
tion was incorporated in a new cemetery for all faiths that opened in Zren- 
janin, and there were efforts to clear and clean up other cemeteries, 
including that in Kikinda, where an official Jewish community was 
reestablished in 2002. 

There were numerous Jewish cultural and commemorative events. 
Among them, the second annual Maccabee games took place in Zrenjanin 
in July, with participants coming from throughout the former Yugoslavia. 
In September, Serbia and Montenegro took part for the first time in the 
European Day of Jewish Culture, holding events in Belgrade, Novi Sad, 
Subotica, Pancevo, and Zemun. In October, a new play directed by Ste- 
fan Sablic opened in Belgrade to widespread publicity and enthusiastic 
reviews. It was Address Unknown, by Katherine Kressman Taylor, a drama 
set in the 1930s about a German Jewish immigrant in America and his 
former best friend, who becomes a Nazi. It starred two of Serbia’s lead- 
ing actors, both Jews, Sablic, 27, was also the cantor for Serbia and Mace- 
donia. Before opening to the general public, the play was premiered, with 
support from the JDC, at the Beyahad Jewish culture festival on the 
Croatian island of Hvar. Sablic’s previous production, Visiting Mr. Green, 
by the American playwright Jeff Baron, was a box-office hit in Serbia and 
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performed to capacity audiences in various cities (see AJYB 2003, p. 
547). Sablic also performed with a Sephardi music group, Shira u’Tfila 
(Song and Prayer), which showcased Jewish liturgical music from the 
Balkans, North Africa, and the Middle East. The European Association 
for Jewish Culture awarded the group a grant in 2003 to help produce its 
third CD, which was released in the fall. 

The writer Aleksander Tisma died in Novi Sad in February, aged 79. 
Composer Enriko Josif died in March, aged 79. 


Slovakia 


On New Year’s Day, Slovakia marked ten years as an independent 
state, following its “velvet divorce” from the Czech Republic. Slovakia 
backed the U.S.-led war on Iraq even though Prime Minister Mikulas 
Dzurinda stressed that Slovakia was not a direct participant in the con- 
flict. His government granted the U.S. overflight and transit rights, and 
deployed to Kuwait a Slovak/Czech anti-nuclear, -biological, and -chem- 
ical (NBC) unit. 

Slovak and Israeli leaders carried out a number of official visits. Dur- 
ing a two-day trip to Israel in April, Foreign Minister Eduard Kukan met 
with his Israeli counterpart, Silvan Shalom, opposition Labor Party 
leader Amram Mitzna, and other officials, but declined to meet with 
Yasir Arafat. Kukan, however, offered to host a meeting in Bratislava of 
Israeli and Palestinian nongovernmental organizations and academics to 
discuss new paths toward mutual understanding and tolerance. Kukan 
told the Jerusalem Post that Slovakia “definitely” wanted “to continue our 
good relations with Israel and expand them.” He said when Slovakia 
joined the EU in 2004, “we will have the same line toward Israel as we 
have now.” Slovaks approved accession to the EU in a referendum in May. 

Israeli president Moshe Katzav paid a three-day official visit to Slo- 
vakia in July. In addition to his official duties, he visited Jewish sites and 
met community leaders. As in Poland, all meals and receptions—in- 
cluding the one held for Katzav at Bratislava Castle—were strictly kosher. 
Slovak prime minister Mikulas Dzurinda visited Israel in November. He 
met with Prime Minister Sharon, who joined him in pledging to fight in- 
ternational terrorism. Dzurinda said the European Union must “fight all 
forms of intolerance.” Sharon praised Dzurinda for fighting anti- 
Semitism in Slovakia, where, he said, there had been only a small num- 
ber of disturbing incidents. 

Notwithstanding Sharon’s remark, 2003 was reported to be a “record 
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year” for Jewish cemetery desecrations. Vandalism was reported at ceme- 
teries in Banovce nad Bebravou, Topolcany, Michalovce, Puchov, Nove 
Mesto nad Vahom, and Humenne. In addition, a Holocaust memorial 
was vandalized in Nemecka. 

There was also continuing concern about the activity of skinheads and 
other right-wing extremist groups. In March, about 100 skinheads and 
elderly Slovaks marked the 64th anniversary of the establishment of Slo- 
vakia’s World War II Nazi puppet state with a demonstration outside the 
presidential palace in Bratislava. Some gave Nazi salutes. About another 
150 people marked the day at the grave of Father Jozef Tiso, who headed 
that state. (To be sure, also on that day a group called People against 
Racism launched a nationwide campaign as part of the European Week 
against Racism.) A report released in April noted that the number of 
racially and ethnically motivated crimes in 2002 had more than doubled 
over the previous year’s figure— authorities registered 109 such crimes 
in 2002, as compared to only 40 in 2001. Slovakia’s police chief said that 
while most cases in 2002 involved “verbal, racial, intolerant discourse” 
or acts such as public display of Nazi symbols and the Nazi salute, 27 of 
the 109 cases involved violence. 

In June, vandals scrawled Nazi and racist graffiti on walls in several 
Slovak cities. In Nitra, vandals spray painted racist slogans and daubed 
about 40 swastikas on walls immediately before an antiracist stadium 
event, “Football Against Racism — We Are All People.” A huge swastika 
was found painted in the middle of the stadium itself. Also in June, po- 
lice raided the apartments of three musicians involved in the skinhead 
scene who had already released a CD with racist lyrics. The police found 
racist and fascist tapes and leaflets, and charged the musicians with racial 
intolerance and dissemination of fascist propaganda. 

Slovakian officials launched a national program to combat corruption. 
In November, an Interior Ministry report said that the initiative had had 
some effect, but it also described continuing instances of corruption in 
the granting of contracts, the distribution of government subsidies, health 
care, education, taxation, the judiciary system, customs collection, and 
contacts with local authorities. 

Slovakia’s known Jews numbered some 3,000, with about 750 people 
registered with the community in the capital city of Bratislava. Baruch 
Myers, the American-born Chabad rabbi, led regular services. In June, a 
celebration marked the tenth anniversary of his inauguration. The Jew- 
ish community in Bratislava included a kosher kitchen. There was a 
kindergarten that admitted only children who were Jewish according to 
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Halakhah (traditional Jewish law). About 40 children from various Slo- 
vak and Czech communities attended the 11th annual Gan Israel sum- 
mer camp. : 

In January, a Berlin court rejected a second appeal by Slovakia’s Cen- 
tral Union of Jewish Religious Communities, which was claiming com- 
pensation for payments the World War II Slovak Nazi puppet state made 
to Nazi Germany to deport more than 57,000 Jews to Nazi death camps. 

There were many cultural and educational events, exhibitions, con- 
certs, and publications. Among them was the publication of a Slovak 
translation of the long religious poem Keter Malkhut (Crown of the 
Kingdom), by the 11th-century Spanish poet and philosopher Solomon 
ben Judah Ibn Gabirol. This was the first time a classic Hebrew work had 
been translated into the Slovak language. The official book launch in 
June, which took place in KoSice, drew widespread publicity. 

In January, the former Sephardi chief rabbi of Israel, Mordechai 
Eliyahu, visited Jewish sites in Bratislava. 


Slovenia 


At the beginning of the year, the tiny Jewish community in Slovenia 
acquired a synagogue, a Torah scroll, and an official rabbi. A ceremony 
in February formally installed Ariel Haddad as chief rabbi of Slovenia 
and welcomed the Torah scroll. Government officials, diplomats, and 
local Christian and Muslim leaders joined local Jews at the event. Two 
weeks earlier, Haddad had led Shabbat services in the community’s new 
synagogue—a transformed suite of rooms in the office block housing the 
Jewish community’s headquarters. This was the first synagogue to func- 
tion in Slovenia since the Holocaust, and the first in Ljubljana since the 
Jews were expelled from the city in 1515. 

An American lawyer, Mark Cohen, aided by a British businessman, 
arranged the donation of the Torah, which was brought to Slovenia from 
Israel via London. In London in January, Slovenian-born Lady Knott 
hosted a reception to raise funds for the Torah’s silver ornaments. 

Slovenia’s Jewish community numbered about 150, but at least twice 
that many Jews were believed to live in the country. A Jewish organiza- 
tion had technically existed in the post-World-War-II period, but it car- 
ried out almost no cultural, social or religious functions until a change 
of leadership in the late 1990s. Since then, aided by the JDC, the com- 
munity obtained a meeting room and began sponsoring activities. It also 
arranged for Haddad, director of the Jewish Museum in the Italian city 
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of Trieste, an hour’s drive from Ljubljana, to visit every few weeks as in- 
formal rabbi. 

During the year, thanks to Rabbi Haddad’s involvement, there were in- 
creased exchanges with the Jewish community in Trieste. In May, the 
presidents of the two Jewish communities signed a joint statement for- 
mally declaring their intention to collaborate. In June, Jewish children 
from Slovenia joined their peers from Croatia and Albania, as well as 
from around Italy, for an educational seminar in a newly renovated Jew- 
ish activity center near Trieste. 

In December, Slovenia’s first academic center for Jewish studies was in- 
augurated, at the University of Ljubljana. 


RuTH ELLEN GRUBER 


Former Soviet Union 
National Affairs 


=| ECONOMY OF THE Russian Federation continued to ad- 
vance dramatically in 2003 as it had the previous year, and the Baltic 
states, preparing to enter the European Union, continued on the path to- 
ward viable market economies. But many of the former Soviet republics — 
especially those in Central Asia—still carried the burden of state-run, 
inefficient enterprises, or had privatized in such a way that the gap be- 
tween rich and poor widened, with little “trickle down” effect. 

In Russia, many indicators pointed to a rapidly improving economy. 
The primary factor was oil: prices for petroleum products continued to 
rise on world markets, and Russia emerged as the world’s second largest 
oil producer after Saudi Arabia, enabling the country to export almost 
twice as much, in value, as it imported. Oil and gas production rose 
nearly 12 percent in 2003, the fifth straight year of increase. Gazprom, 
the state-dominated gas monopoly, accounted for 8 percent of Russia’s 
entire economic output. Foreign direct investment (FDI) increased, with 
British Petroleum making the largest single investment in Russia’s post- 
Soviet history, $6.75 billion. Russia’s Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
grew about 5 percent in 2002, and in the first half of 2003 the growth was 
over 7 percent, making this the fourth straight year of robust growth. But 
despite the upward trajectory, in absolute terms the GDP was still only 
$346 billion, less than that of the Netherlands. Personal income was up, 
but the rise was very unevenly distributed among the regions, the Moscow 
area being far more prosperous than any other. 

The merger of Yukos, headed by Mikhail Khodorkovsky, and Sibneft, 
led by Eugene Shvidler, brought together the largest and fifth largest oil 
companies in Russia, and their combined output was roughly equivalent 
to that of Kuwait. Khodorkovsky, 39, said he envisioned leaving the oil 
industry in about five years, and began to make financial contributions 
to several market-oriented political parties. He was reported to believe 
that the Russian Federation should make a gradual transition away from 
a strong presidency and toward a parliamentary system. 

Despite rapid economic growth, corruption continued to plague Russ- 
ian society and its economy. Based on a survey of over 7,500 citizens, the 
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Information for Democracy Institute estimated that each year Russian 
citizens were paying about $37 billion—or 10 percent of the gross do- 
mestic product—in bribes. This was about half the amount the state 
treasury collected in income taxes. Traffic police were said to take in $368 
million in bribes, and employees of the educational system about $449 
million. 

The gap between rich and poor in Russia was illustrated dramatically 
during a very cold winter when hundreds of homeless and alcoholics froze 
to death on Moscow’s streets. In northern regions of Russia, burst pipes 
and poor energy supplies in the oil-rich country left thousands without 
heat. Despite the improved economy, population continued to decline, in 
the first half of 2003 by 454,200 (the total population was 144,500,000). 
The high adult death rate was quite unusual for a developed country; ram- 
pant alcoholism and a poor system of health care were cited to explain 
it. Since the collapse of the Soviet Union, birthrates had fallen 20 per- 
cent, with 1.25 births per woman of childbearing age recorded in 2002. 
On average, Russian women were said to have three abortions during their 
lifetime, a lower rate than under communism. The reason the population 
did not decline even faster was that Russia continued to attract immi- 
gration from the “near abroad” — Ukraine, Moldova, and the former 
Soviet states in Central Asia and the Caucasus. 

Indicators of the poor state of the health system were the rapid rise of 
HIV infections, and the spread of tuberculosis and other diseases among 
inmates of Russia’s prisons. An estimated 1.2 million people were infected 
with HIV (Russian officials admitted to only 250,000), as compared to 
850,000 in the United States, which had almost twice Russia’s population. 
In 2001, there had been 29,000 deaths from HIV infection, many times 
more than the comparable figure in the U.S., 781. Life expectancy for 
Russian males was 58 (74 in the U.S.) and for females, 72 (79 in the U.S.). 

The political picture was, in the view of many domestic and foreign ob- 
servers, less rosy than the economic. In March, President Vladimir Putin, 
whose popularity ratings were very high, consolidated several law en- 
forcement agencies and strengthened the Federal Security Bureau (FSB), 
heir to the Soviet-era KGB, the institution in which Putin had built his 
career. Putin’s power increased even more in December, when the party 
that supported him, United Russia, won about 40 percent of the votes 
for the Duma (lower house of parliament), nationalist parties about 20 
percent, and the Communist Party—which had been the largest single 
party in the Dumas of the 1990s—only about 13 percent. Liberal, 
Western-oriented parties such as Yabloko and the Union of Right Forces 
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failed to pass the 5-percent threshold, but these two managed neverthe- 
less to gain six seats between them, since in addition to elections on the 
basis of party lists, some individual legislators were chosen from so- 
called “single-mandate” electoral districts, where candidates were chosen 
on a simple majority basis. 

While Putin remained in the background, the government he headed 
hounded his political critics and potential rivals. Viladmir Gusinsky, the 
self-exiled former owner of Media-MOST, a media conglomerate whose 
publications and radio/television stations were critical of the govern- 
ment, was arrested on a warrant issued by Russia when he landed in 
Athens airport. The Russian government accused this former president 
of the Russian Jewish Congress of massive fraud and the illegal transfer 
of $263 million out of Russia. Gusinsky was eventually freed. 

Boris Jordan, an American citizen who ran the NTV television net- 
work, was fired in January as CEO of Gazprom Media, which had taken 
over both that network and the radio station Ekho Moskvy from Gusin- 
skii. In October 2002, NTV had provided 24-hour coverage of the seizure 
of a Moscow theater by Chechen terrorists, which had ended with 129 
people dead, most of them killed by gas let loose by Russian security 
forces. The government accused NTV of endangering hostages’ lives. An- 
other case of governmental pursuit of journalists was that of Grigory 
Pasko, who had reported on the Navy’s mishandling of nuclear waste and 
was sentenced to four years in jail. Pasko was released on parole after 
serving two-thirds of his sentence. 

In April, Sergei Yushenkov, cochairman of the Liberal Russia Party, 
was shot and killed in front of his home. Eight months earlier, another 
cochairman of the party, Vladimir Golovlyov, was also assassinated. Lib- 
eral Russia was financed by Boris Berezovsky, an “oligarch” who had 
taken refuge in England after the Russian government indicted him for 
criminal activities. Berezovsky, a Jew who had converted to Russian Or- 
thodoxy, was expelled from the Liberal Russia Party in October 2002 
when it was discovered that he was courting support from the Commu- 
nist Party in his opposition to Putin. 

The much-respected All-Russian Center for Public Opinion Studies 
(VTsIOM), headed by the distinguished sociologist Yuri Levada, pub- 
lished some results from its polls regarding the war in Chechnya and at- 
titudes toward the dominant United Russia Party that were unflattering 
to Putin and his administration. The government then announced that it 
would place its own representatives on the center’s board of directors. 

There were signs of increasing distrust of Westerners. In January, the 
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government announced that it would not permit the U.S. Peace Corps to 
continue its work in the Russian Federation. Western aid workers and 
journalists, some of whom had been working in Russia for more than a 
decade, were denied visa renewals or expelled. The mission set up by the 
Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe to monitor events 
in Chechnya was closed down by the government in January, while at the 
same time a military court acquitted Col. Yuri Budanov of murdering an 
18-year-old Chechen woman nearly three years earlier. But Russia’s civil- 
ian Supreme Court ordered a new trial, and Budanov was convicted. 

A dramatic confrontation between the government and the economic 
“oligarchs” began in July with the arrest of Platon Lebedev, chairman of 
Menatep, which owned 61 percent of Yukos Oil, on charges that he had 
embezzled from a state company in 1994. This was widely interpreted as 
a signal to Mikhail Khodorkovsky, chief executive of Yukos, to stop sup- 
porting Putin’s political rivals financially, and to get out of politics. As 
Yulia Latinina, a writer and journalist, put it, this was “a clash between 
the people who own Russia and the people who run Russia.” A week after 
Lebedev’s arrest, police raided Yukos offices. The Russian Union of In- 
dustrialists and Entrepreneurs appealed to President Putin to halt the in- 
vestigations, but the president responded ambiguously. Some saw this as 
a political war between the siloviki, the power-holding agencies headed 
by the FSB, and the newly rich “oligarchs,” with Putin determined to 
weaken the latter and keep them far from politics, an area in which they 
had been very much involved during the tenure of Boris Yeltsin, Putin’s 
predecessor. 

On October 25, FSB officers in Novosibirsk pulled Mikhail Khodor- 
kovsky from his charter plane and arrested him. He was charged with 
seven counts of tax evasion and embezzlement, acts supposedly com- 
mitted in the early 1990s, when Russian laws on such matters were poorly 
defined. The value of Yukos shares on the stock market plummeted 
briefly, and there were restrained expressions of concern among Russian 
and foreign entrepreneurs, and some politicians. Though Khodorkovsky 
is Jewish, as is Gusinsky and Berezovsky (by birth), there was no sug- 
gestion from official circles that this played a role in the affair. However, 
among certain strata of society there seemed to be satisfaction that the 
power of the “Jewish capitalists” was being curbed by the “authentically 
Russian” Putin. 

The greatest challenge to President Putin was the ongoing war in 
Chechnya, and terrorist acts connected to it. Putin had come to power in 
1999-2000 largely on the strength of his promise to beat off Chechen de- 
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mands for independence and to end the war on Russia’s terms. But in 
2003, Russia found itself in the fifth year of a second war in Chechnya, 
and there was no end in sight despite a new constitution for the region 
that had been approved by over 90 percent of the voters, with 85 percent 
of the people supposedly participating. While the constitution affirmed 
Chechnya’s status as part of the Russian Federation, it was designed to 
give the area considerable autonomy. In December, Akhmed Kudyrov, 
supported by the Russian government, won an overwhelming victory in 
Chechnya’s presidential election, although the vote was widely criticized 
as unfair by foreign and Russian observers. 

While many Chechens— perhaps even a large majority — would have 
been happy to accept the constitution and the president, militant rebels 
kept up attacks on Russian military personnel in Chechnya. They also 
mounted terror attacks in several other parts of the Russian Federation. 
At least six major attacks on civilians resulted in hundreds of deaths. For 
example, a truck bombing killed 59 in northern Chechnya on May 12, and 
injured over 200. The same week, a suicide bombing killed 18 people who 
had gathered for a religious festival. Two suicide bombers killed them- 
selves and 13 others at a Moscow rock concert, and a truck bomb resulted 
in the death of 35 people in Mozdok, North Ossetia. President Putin de- 
clared that these acts were part of the global terrorist war that targeted 
the U.S., countries in Western Europe, and Israel. By arguing that the 
Russians were fighting Islamic fanaticism just as the Americans were 
doing, he sought to deflect criticism of Russian human rights abuses in 
Chechnya that had come from Western NGOs and some governments. 
But Russia remained critical of the American invasion of Iraq, refusing 
to construe it as part of the war on terror. 


Israel and the Middle East 


In June, Israeli foreign minister Silvan Shalom met in Moscow with his 
Russian counterpart and pressed for an end to Russian support for Iran’s 
nuclear development program. On November 3, Israeli prime minister 
Ariel Sharon met for three hours with President Putin. They discussed 
the Middle East conflict, and Sharon raised once more the issue of Rus- 
sia’s continuing supply of material for the expansion of Iran’s nuclear fa- 
cilities. But Putin was unrepentant, and in fact noted with satisfaction that 
whereas there had been practically no economic relations between the two 
countries in 1990, the volume of Russian trade with Iran had now risen 
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to over $1 billion. Sharon also touched on the Yukos affair, expressing 
concern that “Jewish businessmen are being arrested in Russia.” The Is- 
raeli leader later said that he had received a “satisfactory” explanation. 

In November, the Russian Federation requested Hungary to extradite 
Avraam Traub, vice president of the Israeli diamond exchange, who had 
been arrested in Budapest. Charges of massive fraud and diamond smug- 
gling were lodged against him. Another Israeli was arrested in Novisibirsk 
airport for allegedly attempting to smuggle out a computer diskette hold- 
ing possibly classified scientific data. 

Two hundred Israeli officers visited Lithuania for two days in June. This 
was part of an ongoing program in which the Israeli Defense Force sent 
troops each year to a country where Jewish communities were destroyed 
during the Holocaust. The officers toured formerly Jewish sites in Lithua- 
nia. The commander of the Israeli air force, Brigadier-General Yair Dori, 
met with the Lithuanian minister of defense, Linas Linkevicius, to dis- 
cuss the possibility of military cooperation between the two countries. 


Anti-Semitism 


There were quite a few manifestations of anti-Semitism during the 
year in Belarus. On May 26, the Holocaust memorial in Minsk, one of 
the very few erected in the Soviet Union before the 1990s, was spray- 
painted with anti-Semitic slogans and swastikas. The ambassadors to 
Belarus from France, Germany, and the UK, accompanied by a repre- 
sentative of the Israeli embassy, toured Jewish memorial sites in Minsk 
four days later to express solidarity with the Jews. Though Belarussian 
television had been notified of this diplomatic “tour,” no one was sent to 
cover it. A similar incident occurred in Lida, western Belarus, in Octo- 
ber, when vandals smashed paint cans against a recently installed Holo- 
caust memorial and daubed anti-Semitic slogans on it. 

Also in Belarus, Jewish cemeteries were desecrated in Bobruisk and 
Timkovichi. During the summer, a 300-year-old Jewish cemetery in 
Grodno was excavated in order to expand a soccer stadium. Many of 
Grodno’s 20,000 Holocaust victims had been buried there in mass graves. 
The cemetery, closed in 1958, had approximately a fifth of its territory 
taken in 1963 to build the original soccer stadium, which was now sched- 
uled for enlargement. In Mogilev, the Jewish cemetery was opened to non- 
Jews. Local Jews claimed that over a thousand older graves were damaged 
or destroyed in order to make room for new burials. As long as it had been 
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an exclusively Jewish cemetery, overseas Jewish donors had paid for its 
upkeep, but this assistance was terminated after local authorities de- 
clared it a public, nonsectarian burial ground. 

Leaders of four Jewish organizations in Belarus petitioned the gov- 
ernment to halt distribution of the Russian-based newspaper Russkii 
Vestnik, claiming that it disseminated anti-Semitic propaganda, such as 
the allegation that Jews used “sacrificial blood” in their religious rites. In 
late May, it was reported that the Belarussian Ministry of Information 
would shut the paper down. 

There were also official steps taken to diminish or halt Jewish educa- 
tion. With no explanation, officials in Minsk refused to renew the lease 
on the city’s only Hebrew school, where classes had been held since 1999 
and which now educated about 70 students. The school ceased operations 
when the lease was not renewed. 

The International Institute of Humanities, a division of the Belaruss- 
ian State University in Minsk, had opened in 1999 and included a pro- 
gram in Judaic studies. On September 5, 2003, however, the institute was 
closed, and the Ministry of Education offered no explanation. It was 
noted that Metropolitan Filaret of Slutsk and Minsk, the highest rank- 
ing official of the Russian Orthodox Church in Belarus, had complained 
that there were “too many Jews” at the institute. Its director, sociology 
professor Zelik Pinkhasik, and Leonid Levin, president of the Jewish 
community of Belarus, asserted that the closing reflected the growth of 
anti-Semitism in the country. 

In Russia, too, there were anti-Semitic expressions, though most were 
at the grass-roots level. Indeed, governmental agencies took some steps 
to curb public expressions of anti-Semitism. The Justice Ministry re- 
voked the registration of the National Power Party of Russia (NDPR) 
whose cochairman, Boris Mironov, had stated that citizens with “non- 
national ethnicities,” including Jews, are “genetically disloyal to Russia 
and should not be allowed to vote.” The official grounds for removing the 
party from the registry of recognized political organizations was not its 
anti-Semitism or xenophobia, but that it had not registered branches in 
45 regions, as required by law. Before this action was taken, NDPR mem- 
bers had picketed the headquarters of the World Congress of Russian 
Jews. 

The Russian Orthodox Church promoted a book, Foundations of Or- 
thodox Culture, for use in public schools, and it was endorsed by the min- 
ister of education. The book was criticized as anti-Semitic and of con- 
taining slurs against the Armenian and other non-Orthodox Christian 
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groups. In a study guide, the following question was asked: “Why did the 
Jews crucify Christ? What prevented them from understanding the spir- 
itual meaning of Jesus’ teaching on the Heavenly Kingdom?” The cor- 
rect answer was “greed,” and the explanation was that Jews “thought only 
about power over other peoples and earthly wealth.” 

Sergei Seryubinym, editor of the newspaper Pravoslavnyi Simbirsk (Or- 
thodox Simbirsk), was put on trial for an article he published on April 
24, 2002, that warned parents that “Jews are murdering Christian chil- 
dren for ritual purposes.” 

On July 25, a sign declaring “Kill the Yids” was found on a highway in 
the Moscow region. This was the 16th anti-Semitic highway sign to ap- 
pear “in several months,” as one newspaper put it. At the same time, sev- 
eral senior officials in the Kaliningrad region received threatening anti- 
Semitic letters. 

President Putin attended the world conference on Islam held in 
Malaysia. He ignored the comments made by Malaysian prime minister 
Mahathir Mohamad that “Jews rule the world by proxy, and get others 
to fight and die for them.” Putin told NTV on October 17 that “there were 
some extreme controversial opinions and it is worthwhile to know what 
they are,” but he declined to address the issue of anti-Semitism explicitly. 

On September 20, vandals overturned 20 gravestones in a Jewish ceme- 
tery in Riga, Latvia. 


Holocaust-Related Matters 


Reuven Rivlin, speaker of the Israeli Knesset, addressed the Lithuan- 
ian parliament on September 23, the 60th anniversary of the destruction 
of the Vilna (Vilnius) ghetto. He lauded former president Algirdas 
Brazauskas for his 1995 speech apologizing for Lithuanian involvement 
in the Holocaust, and spoke in a more conciliatory tone than some pre- 
vious Israeli spokesmen. 

In October, the ambassadors of Germany, the UK, and the U.S., offi- 
cials of the Belarussian government, and representatives of the Organi- 
zation for Security and Cooperation in Europe participated in a mass 
meeting to commemorate the final liquidation of the Minsk ghetto on Oc- 
tober 21, 1943, when the surviving 4,000 Jews were massacred. Metro- 
politan Filaret of the Orthodox Church and Leonid Levin of the Be- 
larussian Jewish community were among the speakers. 

The Simon Wiesenthal Center sought to place advertisements in three 
Estonian newspapers offering rewards of up to $10,000 for information 
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leading to the conviction of Nazi war criminals, but the papers refused 
to publish them. Their editors, like many other Estonians, resented what 
they saw as the Wiesenthal Center’s implication that their nation was col- 
lectively guilty of murdering Jews. 

In November, after much controversy, Estonian officials decided to 
build a monument honoring their soldiers who had fought alongside the 
Nazis. This evoked protests in Israel and elsewhere. Later, the monu- 
ment’s message was altered to honor all Estonians who had fought in the 
war, apparently without reference to the armies in which they fought. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Demography 


The Russian census of 2002 counted 259,000 Jews, and an earlier 
Ukrainian census enumerated 103,700. These figures marked drastic de- 
clines from the 1989 statistics of 551,000 in the Russian Republic and 
486,000 in Ukraine. Very low fertility, high mortality, emigration, and in- 
termarriage all played roles in the Jewish population decline. Jews were 
now the 28th largest ethnic group in Russia, and 78 percent of them lived 
in Moscow and Saint Petersburg. 

In Moscow, the ratio of Jewish deaths to births was almost 10:1, and 
the average age of Moscow Jews was 52—56. Of all marriages in the city, 
22 percent were ethnically mixed, 20 percent of them between Russian Or- 
thodox Christians and Muslims. No recent data for interethnic marriages 
involving Jews were published. 

Jewish leaders estimated that in the previous five years about 10 per- 
cent of Jews who had emigrated from Ukraine had returned there. In fis- 
cal year 2003, only 1,580 Jews from the FSU immigrated to the United 
States. In calendar year 2003, 11,311 Jews went to Israel (the 2002 num- 
ber was 18,878) and about 19,000 to Germany, roughly the same number 
as the previous year. Thus, for the second year in a row, more Jews went 
to Germany than to Israel, and 2003 had the smallest immigration to the 
U.S. in decades. 


Communal Affairs 


In March, Leonid Nevzlin, former vice president of Yukos Oil and 
president of the Russian Jewish Congress, resigned after 15 months as 
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representative of Mordovia on the Federation Council, the upper house 
of the Russian parliament. He said he would head the charitable fund 
“Open Russia.” He also became rector of the Russian State University 
for the Humanities, to which Yukos had pledged $100 million over ten 
years, the first significant corporate gift to a Russian university. Nevzlin 
was put in charge of university management and fund-raising. He con- 
tinued to hold 8 percent of Yukos stock, and his fortune was estimated 
at $1.1 billion. However, after other high officers of Yukos were arrested, 
Nevzlin was told that his presence in Russia was “undesirable.” He re- 
ceived Israeli citizenship and emigrated from Russia before the year was 
out. Eugene Satanovsky succeeded him as president of the Russian Jew- 
ish Congress. 

Mikhail Mirilashvili, 43, a major funder of the Russian Jewish Con- 
gress in St. Petersburg and owner of the historic Astoria Hotel, was sen- 
tenced on August | to 12 years in prison for organizing a kidnapping and 
being involved in contract murders. He had already been in prison for two 
years, during which time he continued to support a soup kitchen that 
served Jewish and non-Jewish poor. . 

Leaders of the Russian Jewish Congress, established in 1996, were not 
invited to a June 10 meeting at the Kremlin between President Putin and 
visiting American Jewish dignitaries. Berel Lazar, the Chabad (Lubavitch) 
chief rabbi of Russia, and others from the Chabad-controlled Federation 
of Jewish Communities, formed in 1999, were invited to the meeting, 
which was apparently organized by Lev Leviev, a successful diamond mer- 
chant born in Uzbekistan who now lived in Israel. He was the major 
backer of Chabad in Russia, and was considered close to Putin. Congress 
officials protested their exclusion, but it was clear that the Putin govern- 
ment saw Chabad as the Jewish body with which it preferred to work. 

The second congress of Jewish editors and journalists of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States (the former Soviet republics, exclud- 
ing the Baltic states) took place in Moscow on March 3—5. Forty-six jour- 
nalists from 27 cities attended. They reported that the readership of the 
approximately 500 Jewish periodicals was mostly elderly, and that this 
hampered their ability to attract advertising and subscriptions. Further- 
more, the periodicals remained dependent on local Jewish organizations 
or entrepreneurs, limiting their independence. Though most publications 
were regional or local, the two rival national organizations produced 
weeklies, the Russian Jewish Congress publishing the Jewish News, and 
the Federation of Jewish Communities the Jewish Word. Each generally 
ignored the existence of the other. 
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Keren Hayesod, the major international fund-raising body of the Jew- 
ish Agency for Israel, planned to begin raising funds in Russia on a reg- 
ular basis. It assumed that the Russian Jewish community was now suf- 
ficiently well established that it could play a role in the worldwide 
philanthropic effort that had raised $130 million the previous year. How- 
ever, the Russian Jewish Congress opposed the opening of a Keren 
Hayesod office on the grounds that it would siphon off funds that were 
badly needed for Russian Jewry. Rabbi Lazar and the Federation of Jew- 
ish Communities were also cool to the idea, believing that poor Jews in 
Russia should have priority. 

The World Congress of Russian Jewry, an organization seeking to 
unite Russian-speaking Jews the world over, launched a campaign in June 
to aid victims of terror attacks in Israel, among whom the proportion of 
Russian-speaking Jews was very high. Matvei (Motya) Chlenov, admin- 
istrator of the organization, announced that $25,000 had been raised 
from a thousand Muscovites in just a few weeks. 

The American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (JDC) announced 
plans to build three major Jewish community centers in Moscow, St. Pe- 
tersburg, and Kiev at a total cost of some $50 million. The Kiev center 
would be located near the site of the Babi Yar massacre, in which the 
Nazis shot 33,700 Jews on Rosh Hashanah, 1941. But Josef Zissels, head 
of the Ukrainian Va’ad (Jewish community organization) and Ukrain- 
ian representative to the Euro-Asian Jewish Congress based in Kaza- 
khstan, and Leonid Finberg, director of Kiev’s Institute for Judaic Stud- 
ies, protested the site selection. They, and the representatives of 12 
national minorities in Ukraine, wrote President Leonid Kuchma point- 
ing out that the planned location would lead to conflict with Ukrainians 
and others who also had victims of the Nazis buried in mass graves at 
the site. The dispute became heated, and a council of Jewish leaders, in- 
cluding Ukrainian chief rabbi Yaacov Bleich, Rabbi Moshe-Reuven 
Asman— called the chief rabbi of Kiev—and important lay figures de- 
clared Zissels “persona non grata,” with no right to represent the Ukrain- 
ian Jewish community before Ukrainian or foreign authorities, or to non- 
governmental or religious organizations, domestic and foreign. 

In October came the announcement that a $3-million Holocaust 
memorial museum would be built in the Ukrainian city of Dne- 
propetrovsk, where a very active Jewish community was led by a Chabad 
rabbi. The museum would be funded by the JDC, the Claims Conference, 
and the local Jewish community. The building would be multistory and 
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multifunctional, including a historic restored synagogue, exhibits on Jew- 
ish life in Ukraine, and exhibits about the Holocaust. 

In the United States, many Jewish leaders advocated lifting the Jackson- 
Vanik amendment to the trade act of 1974 that tied trade policy to human 
rights, including the right to emigration, since the FSU no longer pre- 
vented people from leaving. But the American poultry industry, whose 
exporters were being restricted by Russian regulations, opposed the step. 


Religion 


According to the Russian Ministry of Justice, there were 270 registered 
Jewish religious communities in the Russian Federation. The ministry 
classified 197 as “Orthodox” (including Hassidic), and 73 as “modern,” 
largely Reform or Progressive. The Council of Jewish Religious Organi- 
zations and Communities (KEROOR), affiliated with the Russian Jew- 
ish Congress, claimed to have 58 Reform and 74 Orthodox congregations 
as affiliates. The Chabad-sponsored Federation of Jewish Communities 
claimed 173 congregations, and there were some that were nominally 
affiliated with both KEROOR and the Federation. Chabad refused to 
affiliate with KEROOR since Reform rabbis—there were only two— 
belonged to that roof organization. KEROOR was largely funded by the 
Oklahoma-based Schusterman Foundation, which awarded it $200,000 
in 2003. 

In May, a third organization, the Federation of Orthodox Jews, was 
formed, claiming as its raison d’étre bringing Hassidic and non-Hassidic 
Orthodox Jews under a single umbrella. Rabbi Pinchas Goldschmidt, 
chief rabbi of Moscow, explained that there were many unemployed rab- 
bis in Israel who could find work in the Former Soviet Union where they 
would offer an alternative to Chabad. He stressed the need for new out- 
reach techniques and lamented the fact that many Jewish communal lead- 
ers and donors were nonobservant. 

There was some tension even within the Chabad movement, which ap- 
parently dissociated itself from Rabbi Moshe-Reuven Asman in Kiev 
and brought in 73-year-old Azriel Haikin from Brussels and “elected” him 
“chief rabbi of Ukraine,” ignoring the fact that Rabbi Yaacov Bleich, af- 
filiated with the Karlin-Stolin Hassidic group, had been chief rabbi of the 
country since 1992, and that Asman had been previously designated 
“chief rabbi of Kiev.” 

The new Jewish book room in the Russian National (formerly Lenin) 
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Library was fully ready for use in September. It contained 40,000 Hebrew 
volumes and 20,000 in Yiddish, and also housed the collection of books 
that had belonged to Rabbi Yosef Yitzhak Schneersohn, the world leader 
of Chabad who died in 1950, and had been confiscated by the Soviet au- 
thorities when he left the USSR in 1929. The Federation of Jewish Com- 
munities continued to protest the government’s refusal to return the col- 
lection to the Chabad movement. The JDC, on the other hand, expressed 
satisfaction at the opening of the Jewish room. 

The government of Belarus announced that all religious organizations 
would have to register with the authorities once again. Minimal require- 
ments for registration were having at least 20 members and ten commu- 
nities, at least one of which had been practicing its religion in Belarus for 
a minimum of 20 years. 

A new synagogue was opened in Baku, Azerbaijan. The Grand Choral 
Synagogue in Kiev, Ukraine, built in 1894 and closed in 1929 by the So- 
viets but opened again after World War II, had been under repair since 
2001, and was rededicated in March. A third synagogue, the “Galician 
shul,” near the historic Evbaz (Jewish market), was opened in Kiev. Its 
restoration from its previous function as a factory was funded by the Jew- 
ish Agency and the Jewish Confederation of Ukraine. 

The president of Kazakhstan, Nursultan Nazarbaev, met in June with 
the chief Ashkenazi rabbi of Israel, Yonah Metzger, to discuss prepara- 
tions for a conference on the world’s major religions scheduled for Sep- 
tember 2003 in Astana, the Kazakh capital. 


Zvi GITELMAN 


Australia 


National Affairs 


‘eee MANY OTHER Western nations, Australia entered 2003 
embroiled in political controversy over the looming war in Iraq. In the 
lead-up to hostilities, several large antiwar rallies took place in the major 
cities, and parliamentary debates on the issue were heated and passion- 
ate. Once the war began in March, Australian military personnel played 
an important role in the U.S.-led force. Fortunately, no Australian mili- 
tary personnel were killed, and most of the contingent returned home 
shortly after the cessation of formal hostilities. 

At the same time, small detachments of Australian military forces re- 
mained in Afghanistan and East Timor to assist the international re- 
building efforts, and in July, an Australian-led intervention force arrived 
in the Solomon Islands to restore law and order at the request of the fail- 
ing Pacific island state. Despite the success of the mission, the interven- 
tion raised questions about Australia’s role in the Pacific. 

In domestic politics, the Iraq war and its aftermath saw support for 
Prime Minister John Howard’s Liberal-National coalition government re- 
main steady while the fortunes of the opposition Labor Party, led by 
Simon Crean, declined. In June, Crean survived a challenge from former 
leader Kim Beazley, but the party’s standing in opinion polls did not im- 
prove in subsequent months. By the end of the year, as his closest back- 
ers began to desert him, Crean resigned. The party then elected the young 
and untested Mark Latham as its leader by the narrowest of margins over 
Beazley. 

Among the minor and fringe parties, the Greens continued to attract 
the most attention both for their strident opposition to the war in Iraq 
(and to U.S. policy generally and to Israel) as well as for stunts like heck- 
ling visiting President George W. Bush on the floor of Parliament in No- 
vember. The fortunes of the far-right populist One Nation party contin- 
ued their descent from the heights of the late 1990s. In August, party 
cofounders Pauline Hanson and David Ettridge were both sentenced to 
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three years in jail for electoral fraud. But less than three months later their 
convictions and sentences were overturned on appeal, and the pair re- 
leased from prison. 

The devastating Bali bombings in October 2002 (see AJYB 2003, pp. 
560—61) cast a long shadow throughout 2003. Aside from horror over the 
act itself, in which nearly 200 were killed, 88 of them Australians, intense 
interest focused on Indonesia’s trials of the bombers. The guilty verdicts 
and death sentences handed out to Amrozi bin Nurhasyim, Imam Samu- 
dra, and Ali Ghufron (alias Mukhlas) were greeted with approval and re- 
lief, even though Australia itself had no capital punishment. The relatively 
light sentence given to Muslim cleric Abu Bakar Bashir came in for crit- 
icism from the Australian government. 

Two Australian nationals alleged to be Al Qaeda operatives, David 
Hicks and Mamdouh Habib, remained in detention at Guantanamo Bay. 
There were also terror-related concerns at home. The Australian Security 
Intelligence Organisation (ASIO) and the Federal Police began investi- 
gating the activities of a French national, Willie Brigitte, for links with 
Al Qaeda and Lashkar-e-Toiba, a Pakistan-based Islamist terror group. 
Brigitte, who married an Australian, lived undetected in Sydney for about 
four months before being deported, and apparently attempted to activate 
terrorist cells for large-scale attacks on Australian soil. He subsequently 
underwent extensive interrogation in France. 


Israel and the Middle East 


Political debate on the Middle East in 2003 focused primarily on the 
war in Iraq and its aftermath, but the Israeli-Palestinian question not only 
came up frequently in the context of these discussions, but also remained 
a moderately important topic in its own right. The Liberal-National 
coalition government remained among Israel’s closest diplomatic allies, 
while also continuing to support the establishment of a Palestinian state 
and backing President Bush’s “road map” strategy. The leadership of the 
opposition Labor Party, while opposing Australian involvement in the 
Iraq war, took a similar approach to the government on Israel. But some 
Labor backbenchers, as well as some representatives of smaller parties 
in Parliament, vociferously criticized Israel and the government’s posi- 
tion on the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 

The government sent a small number of troops to support regime 
change in Iraq on the basis of UN Security Council Resolution 1441, 
which threatened “serious consequences” if Iraqi noncompliance with ex- 
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isting resolutions continued. Australia sent around 2,000 troops, includ- 
ing the crews of two small Navy warships, a small contingent of FA-18 
Hornet aircraft and pilots, and, most important, about 500 soldiers from 
Australia’s highly regarded Special Air Services (SAS). Many of these 
special-operations troops were inserted into western Iraq in small units 
before the outbreak of fighting, and according to one statement by Pres- 
ident Bush, may have fired the first shots of the war on March 18. These 
units struck both Iraqi command and control facilities in Iraq’s western 
desert, and also suspected missile sites. Their actions arguably prevented 
any Scud missile, launches against Israel, as occurred in the 1991 war. 

Considerable parliamentary debate preceded Australia’s decision to 
join the war. In early February, the Labor opposition argued against the 
government’s support for use of force in the absence of an additional Se- 
curity Council resolution, arguing that while Saddam—a brutal dicta- 
tor and potential danger—stood in violation of UN resolutions, his 
overthrow required an unequivocal call by the Security Council. Many 
members of the smaller opposition parties and some independents went 
further, arguing against force under any circumstances either because of 
its alleged illegality, the potential consequences, or because such action 
would amount to “war for oil.” 

A number of parliamentarians, largely Labor Party backbenchers and 
independents, claimed that Iraq was being singled out even though Israel 
was also guilty of ignoring Security Council resolutions, especially 242. 
One backbencher, for example, stated, “If failure to comply with UN res- 
olutions is the test for war, there are a few other candidates . . . Israel is 
in defiance of a 1967 resolution, Resolution 242, which requires the with- 
drawal of its armed forces from the territories it occupied following the 
1967 war.” And an Independent MP implied the war was being fought 
for “oil interests and pro-Israel interests.” In the course of the Iraq de- 
bate other criticisms of Israeli policies were raised, but Prime Minister 
Howard insisted: “It remains a great tragedy that the courageous efforts 
of Ehud Barak, the former prime minister of Israel, who offered Pales- 
tinians the great bulk of their demands, were ultimately repudiated by the 
Palestinian chairman, Yasir Arafat.” 

Barak himself visited Australia in March and received an extremely 
warm and attentive reception in Canberra, where he held meetings with 
the prime minister, the opposition leader, and other senior figures from 
both sides of the aisle, and spoke to more than 60 parliamentarians at a 
dinner hosted by the Australia-Israel Parliamentary Friendship Group. 

On the Labor side, opposition leader Simon Crean made a major 
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speech on international terrorism and the Middle East to a gathering 
sponsored by several major Jewish organizations in Melbourne on Au- 
gust 31. He called Israeli security a “cornerstone” of peace and said the 
Palestinian Authority was not doing enough “to dismantle the terrorist 
infrastructure and to disarm and arrest people associated with the ex- 
tremist groups.” He continued to make similar statements through the rest 
of the year. 

Important visits to Israel in 2003 were made by former Labor leader 
Kim Beazley in April; Kevin Rudd, the shadow foreign minister, in June; 
and Peter Costello, the federal treasurer and a man widely viewed as a 
future prime minister, in September. Costello’s visit focused primarily on 
economic relations, but on his return he told a journalist: “It’s bringing 
an end to terror that is going to advance the “road map” to peace. I don’t 
think it’s at all realistic to think that you can advance discussions on land 
at a time when indiscriminate acts of terror and violence are still occur- 
ring.” A delegation representing the governing coalition made a study 
visit to Israel in December. 

Trade Minister Mark Vaile visited Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and the 
United Arab Emirates in December. The focus of his trip was Australia’s 
traditionally heavy trade in agricultural products with the Middle East. 
Australia established a trade facility for exporting wheat to Iraq in Oc- 
tober, and the agriculture minister from the provisional Iraqi governing 
council, Dr. Abdul Amir Al-Abood, visited Australia in November to dis- 
cuss trade and aid. An Australian farming expert, Trevor Flugge, was 
serving as chief agricultural adviser to the coalition’s provisional au- 
thority in Iraq, responsible for trying to rehabilitate the country’s farm- 
ing sector. 

Australia got into a trade dispute with Saudi Arabia in August 2003, 
when Saudi authorities rejected a large shipload of Australian live sheep 
on health grounds. After some difficulty finding a taker, the shipment was 
eventually donated to Eritrea. Australian reports suggested that the 
health complaints were spurious and that the rejection was otherwise mo- 
tivated. In response, Australia suspended its live sheep exports to Saudi 
Arabia and attempted to renegotiate arrangements for such trade. 

Relations with Libya, interrupted in 1987, were renewed in 2002, and 
Australia reopened its embassy in January 2003 after a visit to Australia 
by Seif Qaddafi, son of Libyan leader Muammar Qaddafi. Australia’s 
deputy prime minister, John Anderson, leader of the National Party 
(which primarily represented rural and agricultural interests) said that 
Australia had “formed the judgment that Libya is no longer a supporter 
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of terrorism.” Seif Qaddafi, however, told the Australian newspaper (Jan. 
10) that he supported the September 11 attack on the Pentagon, but not 
on the World Trade Center. Woodside Petroleum, an Australian oil com- 
pany, signed a major oil exploration deal with Libya worth A$140 mil- 
lion in November. 

In the UN, Australia voted for General Assembly resolutions slanted 
against Israel on “Jerusalem,” “the Golan,” “peaceful settlement of the 
question of Palestine,” and “Special Information Program on Palestine 
of the Department of Public Information of the Secretariat.” It abstained 
on several others, and, in contrast to its behavior in previous years, voted 
against two important resolutions, one to fund the “Committee on the 
Exercise of the Inalienable Rights of the Palestinian People” —whose 
sole purpose was to issue one-sided denunciations of Israel—and another 
to condemn the security barrier Israel was erecting and send the issue to 
the Permanent International Court of Justice in The Hague. 

Australia was elected deputy chair of the UN Human Rights Com- 
mission for 2003, and Foreign Minister Alexander Downer promised to 
use the position to advance an agenda of “reform of the human rights 
treaty bodies.” 

The biggest domestic controversy of the year concerning the Middle 
East was the award of the Sydney Peace Prize to Palestinian activist Dr. 
Hanan Ashrawi. The prize is given annually by the Sydney Peace Foun- 
dation, a body associated with Sydney University. The Jewish community 
was outraged not only at the decision to honor Ashrawi, but also at the 
determination of Bob Carr, premier of New South Wales (Labor)— one 
of the country’s most important political leaders outside the federal 
sphere— to award the prize personally. Supporters of Ashrawi and Carr, 
however, accused the Jewish community of censorship and intimidation, 
and invoked the image of a powerful Jewish “lobby.” Much of the media 
treated Ashrawi almost as a saint, ignoring her negative record on peace 
with Israel, and attributed the Jewish community’s objections to its al- 
leged opposition to a two-state solution. But the nation’s prime minister 
and foreign minister, as well as several other government ministers, ques- 
tioned the appropriateness of awarding a peace prize to Ashrawi, and no 
senior figure from the Labor Party spoke up in favor of Ashrawi or Carr. 
The Liberal opposition in the New South Wales parliament explicitly crit- 
icized Carr. 

In the wake of the Bali bombing of October 2002, there was consid- 
erable discussion about Australian vulnerability to terrorism. On June 16, 
Parliament voted to ban the Lebanon-based international terror group 
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Hezballah, with the only opposition coming from the Greens. Then, at a 
special session in November, Parliament banned the military wing of 
Hamas and the Pakistan-based Lashkar-e-Toiba. Controversy continued 
about the scope of existing antiterror legislation, as the government 
wanted to make it easier to ban suspect groups, a step that, under cur- 
rent law, could only be done if they were first designated as supporters 
of terror by the UN or by special act of Parliament. 


MepIA BIAS 


As in previous years, there was evidence of anti-Israel bias on the part 
of the public broadcasters—SBS TV and ABC radio and TV —and the 
Canberra Times, Sydney Morning Herald, and the Age. The coverage of 
the latter two newspapers deteriorated markedly when Ed O’Loughlin be- 
came their Middle East correspondent in place of Ross Dunn. The pa- 
pers published by News Ltd showed greater balance, as did the com- 
mercial television and radio networks, with the exception of “Sixty 
Minutes,” a public-affairs program on the Nine network, the leading tele- 
vision network. “Sixty Minutes” ran a feature by Richard Carleton claim- 
ing that the whole world regarded Israel’s occupation of the West Bank 
and Gaza as illegal, and portraying the settlements as the primary cause 
of violence. 

SBS and ABC continued to air news reports that painted Israel in a neg- 
ative light. For example, they provided no context to explain Israel’s mil- 
itary actions against Palestinians, focusing completely on the suffering 
caused by these actions. An SBS report on three years of violence man- 
aged to exclude any mention of suicide bombings. ABC correspondent 
Jane Hutcheon in particular was a consistent source of one-sided re- 
porting. Commentators appearing in the newspapers and the electronic 
media were overwhelmingly anti-Israel. They were also strongly opposed 
to the war in Iraq, and often covered both issues in the same piece by 
claiming the U.S. hypocritically allowed Israel to get away with ignoring 
the UN, while punishing Iraq for the same offence. 

Many—though hardly all—of the television documentaries about the 
Middle East portrayed Israel unfavorably. SBS went so far as to show the 
discredited Palestinian propaganda film Jenin, Jenin, which claimed that 
Israel massacred Palestinian civilians in that city in 2002, albeit directly 
after showing a more balanced Israeli program on the issue. SBS also 
showed Mossad's Hit List, a French documentary that alleged that Israel 
used the 1972 Munich Olympics massacre as a pretext to target Pales- 
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tinian leaders, and Dead in the Water, which presented as fact the dis- 
credited conspiracy theory that Israel knowingly attacked the American 
spy ship USS Liberty during the Six-Day War. SBS did also show the ex- 
cellent Israel—JIn Search of Peace, 1948-1968. One SBS program, “Date- 
line,” regularly aired anti-Western, left-wing views on international af- 
fairs. Stories included a positive report on the International Solidarity 
Movement and numerous sympathetic interviews with Arab representa- 
tives and others critical of Israel. 

The ABC showed the BBC documentary Israel’s Secret Weapon, which 
painted Israel’s alleged nuclear program in the most sinister light possi- 
ble, charged that Israel had used poison gas against Palestinians, and 
completely ignored Israel’s need for self-defense. (This show was what led 
Israel to cut its ties with the BBC in June, as noted above, p. 281). An- 
other British documentary shown on ABC, The Killing Zone, claimed that 
the IDF deliberately killed foreign peace activists and journalists. The 
“Four Corners” program on ABC TV ran a story about the allegedly in- 
ordinate impact of neoconservatives on U.S. policy by staff reporter 
Jonathan Holmes. Holmes felt it necessary to emphasize that “the young 
neoconservatives were almost all Jews,” and that one was a “lifelong 
Zionist.” 

As in other countries, the media generally did not call Palestinians 
who murdered Israelis “terrorists,” preferring terms such as “militants,” 
“radicals,” or “activists.” Israeli settlements were routinely misrepre- 
sented as “illegal,” while, at best, the two sides were held equally to blame 
for the failure to implement the “road map.” Israel’s security barrier also 
excited much negative media comment. 

Notable exceptions to the anti-Israel bias were columnists Tony Parkin- 
son of the Age, and Greg Sheridan, Andrew Bolt, and Piers Akerman 
of the News Ltd papers—the Australian, the Herald Sun, and the Daily 
Telegraph—who were well informed and open-minded. 

In May, the communications minister, Senator Richard Alston, called 
on the ABC to conduct an inquiry into its coverage of the Iraq war. This 
followed his criticism of its radio current-affairs program, “AM,” which, 
he claimed, was biased against the U.S. military. Upon completion of the 
inquiry, the ABC rejected 66 of the minister’s 68 specific complaints. 


Anti-Semitism and Extremism 


The overall number of anti-Semitic incidents in Australia in 2003, 481, 
was slightly lower than the previous year, but still far higher than the av- 
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erage for the previous 13 years, which was 279. Of the 2003 total, 36 were 
instances of physical violence, such as fires set at synagogues, rocks 
thrown through windows of Jewish-owned buildings and homes, assaults 
on Jews in the street, and various other forms of vandalism. There were 
58 reported cases of face-to-face harassment — 27 percent higher than for 
the previous worst year—primarily verbal abuse. Another category, 
threats, came in the form of telephone calls, hate mail, graffiti, leaflets, 
posters, and abusive and intimidating e-mail. 

Examination of the anti-Semitic material in the media indicated that 
older racist imagery of Jews, associated with the extreme right, was now 
supplemented by the anti-Jewish rhetoric of Islamists and the political 
left, for whom opposition to Israel spilled over into hostility toward Jews. 
On both extremes, conspiracy theories about Jewish power were common. 
The difference, as noted by Jeremy Jones (The Review, March 2004), was 
“that anti-Semitism mouthed by people who are seen to be part of a broad 
left or progressive segment in Australia seems to escape the censure that 
is not only due but which comes automatically to racism voiced by peo- 
ple perceived to be conservative or right-wing.” 


EXTREMIST GROUPS 


Extremist and anti-Semitic groups in Australia varied greatly in their 
memberships, activities, and target audiences. Most of the better-known 
Australian groups maintained links with foreign extremists such as mili- 
tia movements in the U.S., Christian Identity churches, the Lyndon 
LaRouche organization, conspiracy theorists, the Australian League of 
Rights, and others. 

The Adelaide Institute, a loose conglomeration of admirers of self- 
styled “Holocaust revisionist” Dr. Frederick Toben, disseminated vi- 
cious and malicious anti-Jewish propaganda. Following a complaint 
about Toben’s Web site in 2001, the Human Rights and Equal Oppor- 
tunity Commission ordered him to “remove the contents of the Ade- 
laide Institute Web site from the World Wide Web, make a public apol- 
ogy to the complainant and undertake not to publish any such material 
in the future.” Toben challenged that judgement in 2003. His appeal was 
heard by the full bench of the Federal Court, which unanimously re- 
jected it, ordering him to remove the offending material and pay court 
costs. 

Undaunted, Toben continued to participate in international gatherings 
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of Holocaust deniers, including in the U.S., where many of the speakers 
made overtly anti-Semitic comments. Toben also spoke at an anti-Jewish 
conference in Iran. Meanwhile, the modifications made on his Web site 
were deemed insufficient by many of his critics, who gave serious con- 
sideration to launching contempt proceedings against him. 

The Australian League of Rights was once described by the Human 
Rights and Equal Opportunity Commission as “undoubtedly the most 
influential and effective, as well as the best-organized and most substan- 
tially financed, racist organization in Australia.” With a now largely geri- 
atric membership that still drew inspiration from the moribund Social 
Credit movement of the 1930s and 1940s, it continued to hold meetings, 
conduct action campaigns, and seek publicity for its anti-Semitic assess- 
ments of domestic and international affairs. With founder Eric Butler 
now retired and in failing health, Betty Luks, the organization’s director, 
continued to publish its weekly newsletters, monthly magazines, and a 
quarterly journal, and maintained a Web site. 

The Citizens Electoral Councils (CEC) continued to distribute large 
quantities of literature reflecting the views of Lyndon LaRouche. These 
included bizarre anti-Semitic conspiracy theories targeting Jewish and an- 
tiracist organizations in Australia. Jews in Victoria, the Canberra vicin- 
ity, Western Australia, Queensland, and New South Wales complained 
during the year about literature distributed by LaRouche’s propagandists, 
who were especially active on college campuses. The LaRouche cult was 
plagued by internal disputes, in the course of which information came to 
light about its inner workings. Obsessed with the idea that Australian Jew- 
ish leaders were delegated to carry out certain tasks by an international 
conspiracy, LaRouche’s followers had sought to influence elected officials 
to take steps against Jews. 

The deceptively named Australian Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) con- 
tinued to advocate Holocaust denial, with most of the group’s public an- 
nouncements aimed at protecting the “rights” of Holocaust deniers and 
other extremists. John Bennett, the group’s motivating force, was on the 
editorial advisory committee of the Journal of Historical Review, pub- 
lished by the notorious Institute for Historical Review in California. 

In most cities, small groups of neo-Nazis, unaffiliated with any formal 
organization, were active, sometimes including violent skinheads. These 
bands were little more than antisocial gangs that used ideological slogans 
to rationalize their thuggery. They mainly targeted Asian students and 
members of left-wing groups. 
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JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Demography 


The most recent census figures, those for 2001, showed a growing Jew- 
ish community. There were some 84,000 Australians who indicated that 
they were Jewish, about 0.44 percent of the total population of 20 mil- 
lion and 4,000 higher than in 1996, when the previous census was con- 
ducted. The actual number of Jews, however, was undoubtedly higher. Re- 
ligion was an optional question on the census form, and Jewish 
community leaders believed that as many as a quarter of the country’s 
Jews—many of them Holocaust survivors who continued to fear being 
identified as Jews—did not answer it. The actual number of Jews, then, 
was probably around 120,000. 

Melbourne was home to the nation’s largest Jewish community, fol- 
lowed by Sydney. The census also showed that most recent Jewish immi- 
grants to Australia came from South Africa, and that Hebrew was the pre- 
ferred language at home for 6,000 Australians. 


Communal Affairs 


The major organizations of the community carried on their activities 
under veteran leadership. Jeremy Jones continued as president of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of Australian Jewry (ECAJ), the representative body of 
Australian Jews, and Ron Weiser as president of the Zionist Federation 
of Australia. Mark Leibler was national chairman of the Australia/Israel 
and Jewish Affairs Council (AIJAC), with Dr. Colin Rubenstein as exec- 
utive director. AIJAC maintained its close association with the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee. Stanley Roth continued as federal president of the 
United Israel Appeal, and Michael Naphtali as head of the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund. 


Education 


More than half of all Jewish children aged 4— 18 —including almost 
70 percent of those aged 4—12—received full-time Jewish education in 
the 19 Jewish day schools in Australia. Spanning the religious spectrum, 
these schools continued to rank at the highest level for academic achieve- 
ment. This reflected the community’s major investment in the schools as 
a means of preserving Jewish continuity. Day-school enrollments con- 
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tinued to grow despite ongoing concerns over high costs and the challenge 
to the community to find new sources of funding. 

There was an increased emphasis on adult education, largely under the 
influence of the Melton Program, which had nearly 500 students in Syd- 
ney and Melbourne. Short-term courses utilizing guest lecturers also 
proved popular. Top priorities for the future, according to Australian Jew- 
ish educators, were expanded Jewish studies on the university level, and 
teacher education to provide quality faculty for the day schools. 

On the college campuses, the Australasian Union of Jewish Students 
(AUJS) continued to play an active and effective role, particularly in 
combating anti-Zionist and racist manifestations and in promoting Israel- 
visitor programs for Jewish students. In late 2003, a national academic 
support group for Israel, Australian Academic Friends of Israel (AAFI) 
was established. The initiative came from a number of Sydney-based pro- 
fessors and support staff. 


Interfaith Dialogue 


Close cooperation between the different Australian religious commu- 
nities in 2003 produced a number of joint statements condemning racism 
and intolerance, both in general terms and in reference to specific dan- 
gers. The Executive Council of Australian Jewry, the National Council 
of Churches in Australia, and the Australian Federation of Islamic Coun- 
cils once again repeated their joint call for religious tolerance. A number 
of Christian groups and representatives of the Baha’i faith condemned 
anti-Semitic attacks, and Jewish groups joined others in condemning 
racism against Australian Arabs and the vilification of Muslims. 

Various Christian bodies were important proponents of diversity and 
intergroup harmony, often in concert with the Jewish community. The 
Uniting Church in Australia, a major Protestant body made up of for- 
mer Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists, continued its 
decade-long series of regular conversations with the Jewish community 
aimed at combating prejudice. For the Catholics, the Australian Bishops 
Conference similarly maintained its formal dialogue, now in its seventh 
year, with the ECAJ. There were also welcome signs of movement in the 
direction of better relations between Jews and the Anglican leadership, 
which, in previous years, had harshly criticized Israeli policies. 

In its dealings with these groups, Jewish leaders urged the other reli- 
gious bodies to assert moral leadership against anti-Semitism by refus- 
ing to allow racist and anti-Jewish spokesmen to rent out their premises, 
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and advising clergy and lay leaders not to share platforms with known 
extremists. 


Culture 


Notable among the many Jewish cultural organizations operating in 
Australia were the Melbourne-based Jewish Museum of Australia and the 
Sydney Jewish Museum. Both these world-class institutions maintained 
extensive permanent collections of Judaica and Holocaust memorabilia, 
and also mounted specially-themed exhibitions from time to time. In ad- 
dition, they hosted numerous cultural events such as literary evenings, 
book launches, and musical and dramatic presentations. Adelaide’s Jew- 
ish community maintained a virtual museum, the Adelaide Jewish Mu- 
seum (www.adelaidejmuseum.org). 

The annual Jewish film festival, held in Sydney and Melbourne, con- 
tinued to attract large and enthusiastic audiences. 


Personalia 


In January 2003, the government conferred Australia Day Honors on 
several prominent members of the Jewish community. Prof. David 
Cooper, Prof. Doreen Rosenthal, and Victor Fonda were appointed Of- 
ficers of the Order of Australia (AO), the order’s second-highest honor. 
Cooper helped establish HIV-Netherlands-Australia-Thailand (HIV- 
NAT) to conduct HIV clinical trials in Southeast Asia; Rosenthal pro- 
moted understanding and research into adolescent health and HIV/ 
AIDS; and Fonda was a founder and life governor of the Australia-Israel 
Chamber of Commerce. The oldest Jewish person to be honored was 100- 
year-old Barney Rosenblum, who received the Medal of the Order of 
Australia (OAM) for 76 years of service as a member of the choir and 
honorary librarian of the Great Synagogue, Sydney. 

Members of the Order of Australia (AM) awards were conferred upon 
Peter Wertheim, for service to the New South Wales Jewish Board of 
Deputies, Executive Council of Australian Jewry, Sydney Jewish Mu- 
seum, Jewish Communal Appeal, and the Joint Committee for Jewish 
Higher Education; Sylvia Gelman of Melbourne for service as life gov- 
ernor of the National Council of Jewish Women of Australia and past 
president of Victoria’s National Council of Women; and Franz Moishe 
Kempf of the Adelaide Hebrew Congregation for his contributions to 
printmaking and art. 
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In addition, the Medal of the Order of Australia (OAM) was awarded 
to Eva Fischl, who was president of Jewish Care, board member of the 
Australian Association of Jewish Holocaust Survivors and Descendants, 
and governor and benefactor of the Jewish Communal Appeal; Shirley 
Lowy (wife of prominent businessman Frank Lowy), founding chair- 
person of the Chai Foundation that provided emergency relief to disad- 
vantaged members of the community; and Eva Joel for 50 years of ser- 
vice as a founding board member and fund-raiser for the Kew Hebrew 
Congregation and involvement in the work of the National Council of 
Jewish Women. 

The annual Queen’s Birthday Honors awarded in June 2003 recognized 
the contributions of several other members of the Australian Jewish 
community. Prof. Robert Baxt received the Order of Australia (AO) for 
his legal role in the fields of trade practice, taxation, and corporate law, 
and as former chairman of the Trade Practices Commission. Neurosur- 
geon Alex Gonski was awarded the Order of Australia (AM) for con- 
tributing to the development of neurosurgery services, surgical tech- 
niques, and for his teaching. Dr. Edith Weisberg earned an AM for her 
work in family planning and women’s health, including cervical cancer. 
Several members of the community received Medals of the Order of Aus- 
tralia (OAM)— Zelda Feigen, Anya Gooding, Sari Browne, Barry Frad- 
kin, Benjamin Slonim, and Abram and Masha Zeleznikow. 

In 2003, the Australian Jewish community mourned the passing of 
Rabbi Chaim Gutnick, president of the Rabbinical Council of Victoria; 
Dr. Eric Stock of Melbourne, cardiologist, former president of the 
Australia-Israel Medical Association, and former chairman of the med- 
ical section of the United Israel Appeal; Allan Lesnie of Sydney, busi- 
nessman and former Jewish representative and trustee of the Botany 
Cemetery Trust and Eastern Suburbs Memorial Park; Emil Braun, a for- 
mer mayor of Caulfield, fund-raiser for the Montefiore Home for the 
Aged, and Citizen of the Year, 1999 National Australia Day Council; and 
the world-renowned artist Helmut Newton, who migrated to Australia 
after escaping Nazi Europe. 
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South Africa 


National Affairs 


rie YEAR 2003 SAW THE continuing transformation of South 
Africa and the consolidation of power by the African National Congress 
(ANC), led by President Thabo Mbeki. Since the ANC came to power in 
1994, the government had built 1.6 million houses, supplied water to 9 
million people and sanitation to 6.4 million, and created approximately 
2 million jobs. Non-whites held 72 percent of public-sector jobs. 

Studies showing a decrease in inequality between whites and blacks 
were somewhat misleading. True enough, at the top of the class structure 
deracialization was increasingly evident, in part because of the success 
of Black Economic Empowerment, a policy whereby established com- 
panies sold stock to black groups. But this was of no help to blacks with- 
out money, who constituted the vast bulk of South Africa’s poor. Despite 
social programs to benefit the impoverished, the average black income de- 
creased in real terms while that of whites increased. 

Domestically, the ANC-led government maintained its tight fiscal poli- 
cies despite a resurgent rand, as measured against major world curren- 
cies. In early December, the rand touched a four-year high against the U.S. 
dollar at R6.10 to the dollar. The economy’s growth rate, 1.9 percent, 
failed to make inroads into an unemployment level that stayed between 
30 and 40 percent of the economically active population. The strength of 
the rand was of great concern to exporters, as the volume of manufac- 
turing production shrank 2.6 percent for the year. 

The ANC’s coalition partners, the South African Communist Party 
(SACP) and the Congress of South African Trade Unions (COSATU)— 
the country’s labor federation—stayed in the government notwith- 
standing the high unemployment that disproportionately affected their 
members. In October, legislation allowed, for the first time, “floor cross- 
ing,” the right of a member of the National Assembly elected on one 
party ticket to go over to another party. As a result, the ANC gained seats 
at the expense of smaller parties. At the same time, the Democratic Al- 
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liance (DA), the official opposition, broke its ties with the New National 
Party (NNP), and this enabled the ANC and the NNP to form a gov- 
ernment in the Western Cape Province. 

Foreign policy received substantial attention, especially the consoli- 
dation of the New Partnership for Africa’s Development (NEPAD) and 
engagement in initiatives to resolve regional conflicts. But the Zimbab- 
wean crisis continued despite President Mbeki’s attempts to encourage 
Zimbabwe’s president, Robert Mugabe, to negotiate with his political 
opponents. South Africa worked hard to keep Africa and, more gener- 
ally, the southern hemisphere, on the global agenda. Mbeki championed 
multilateralism in the conduct of international politics and economics, 
including the reform of such institutions such as the UN and the World 
Trade Organization. 

HIV/AIDS remained a major problem. About 5.3 million people, some 
20 percent of the adult population, were HIV-positive, and an estimated 
half-million had AIDS. A major row took place between the Treatment 
Action Campaign (TAC)—a nongovernmental AIDS activist group — 
and the Ministry of Health over the question of antiretroviral drugs. The 
government, which dragged its heels for some time over introducing an 
antiretroviral program, finally adopted one in November. 

Crime and corruption remained major problems. A national crime pre- 
vention strategy adopted by the government began to make an impact, 
albeit a minor one. Cases of corruption in high places were no longer 
swept under the rug, but were increasingly discussed in the public domain. 
In December, a number of white right-wing extremists were arrested and 
charged with sedition. 

The war in Iraq attracted substantial attention. The South African 
government attempted to prevent hostilities through mediation and dis- 
cussions with its international contacts. Popular opposition to war re- 
vealed widespread anti-Americanism linked to virulent anti-Zionism, es- 
pecially among Muslims. At the beginning of the year, as war clouds 
gathered, the Jewish community recognized the potential for anti- 
Semitism and avoided taking sides. On January 31, the SA Jewish Report 
worried that war in Iraq might endanger Jewish communities not only “in 
other countries” but also in South Africa: 


The political environment in this country is already tipped heavily 
against Israel, and incitement by Islamists against the Jewish state, 
and against South African Jews, could potentially find willing ears 
here .... Militant Muslims in the Cape and elsewhere have shown 
in the recent past how eager they are to encourage such agitation. 
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In such a context, it is especially incumbent on South African po- 
litical leaders, in government and elsewhere, to act responsibly and 
be cautious in their public statements regarding the situation in the 
Middle East. The last thing we need in this country is for the fires 
from that dangerous conflict to be imported into our midst. 


Two weeks later, on February 14, the SA Jewish Report devoted another 
editorial to the question, this time advising Jewish leaders to exercise con- 
siderable caution: 


Most people are still unsure that war must be waged. Jews are as 
divided as others on these issues, except that for them, the place of 
Israel in such a conflict is an added source of great anxiety. 

And for South African Jews, the outbreak of war on Iraq will pose 
problems in the South African context, since the general sentiment 
in the country is against America, and Israel is seen to be an ally of 
America. 

In such a context it would seem wise for the leaders of the South 
African Jewish community to refrain from making strong public 
statements on this issue, particularly statements which favor war. We 
have enough problems without adding the extra one of setting Jews 
against the majority views in the South African population. 


But that same issue of the newspaper also carried a statement by Jew- 
ish Voices SA, which described itself as a group of progressive South 
African Jews opposed to a war without the sanction of the UN: 


We believe that an unjust war in Iraq will also increase racial, re- 
ligious and ideological tensions in South Africa, to the detriment of 
all its people, including the South African Jewish community. 

We oppose the war as Jews, precisely because we believe its con- 
sequences to be dangerous for world Jewry. In a war that risks being 
patently unjust (if not illegal) and that is easily interpreted as an at- 
tack on Muslims and Arabs, Jews cannot afford to be silent in their 
opposition to the war. 


The South African Jewish Board of Deputies (SAJBOD) issued a state- 
ment denying that the Jewish leadership was obligated officially to sup- 
port or oppose going to war with Iraq. It recognized the strong antiwar 
stance of the South African government and of President Mbeki in his 
role as chairman of the Nonaligned Movement. “The recommended 
course of action is for the Jewish community to allow events to take their 
course and avoid being drawn into the controversy,” asserted the board. 
By March 21, with the war underway, an editorial in the SA Jewish Re- 
port went so far as to suggest that “there are occasions in human affairs 
when war is justified.” . 

Speaking on the occasion of the centenary of the SAJBOD in August, 
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President Mbeki assured the community that Jews had no reason for un- 
ease. Expressing his appreciation for South African Jewry’s historic role 
in helping end apartheid, the president stated that they were regarded as 
South Africans, and had no reason to fear anti-Semitism. He took note 
of a survey undertaken by the Isaac and Jessie Kaplan Centre for Jewish 
Studies and Research at the University of Cape Town, which indicated 
substantial Jewish concern about the future: 


I wish to respond to that sense of unease, and pledge that we, as 
government, are prepared to spend as much time as need be, talking 
to the Jewish community about that unease and about other concerns 
they have regarding their future here. We as government have a re- 
sponsibility to all people who fall victim to marginalization, fear, and 
disempowerment, and we cannot allow any sector of the community 
to plunge into a permanent sense of unease and displeasure. We 
have a common obligation to solve these problems together. One 
hundred years ago, the Jews were called uitlanders [foreigners] but 
this will never happen again. We should draw strength from our past 
experience of racism and never allow that to happen again or allow 
racism in any form to take control of our lives. 


Israel-Related Activity 


The South African government maintained its involvement in negoti- 
ating an end to the Middle East conflict. In February, the government 
held discussions with nine former high-ranking Israeli defense, security, 
and intelligence officers at a four-day meeting at the Spier Wine Estate 
outside Cape Town. No Palestinians took part. These talks were a follow- 
up to earlier sessions held in January 2002, and South Africa’s deputy for- 
eign minister, Aziz Pahad, recently returned from a peace mission to 
Iraq, explained that they provided the government a better understand- 
ing of the Israeli-Palestinian situation. 

The Jewish community was divided over the meetings. Mervyn Smith, 
a former national president of the SAJBOD, welcomed any attempt to 
achieve peace. But the current national chairman of the SAJBOD, Rus- 
sell Gaddin, pointed out that the Israelis involved did not represent the 
government of their country and that the “real players” in the conflict 
were not being heard. An editorial in the SA Jewish Report entitled “SA 
Should Talk Directly with Sharon” approved South African government 
involvement, but wondered if it would “not be better to be talking directly 
to the Israeli government” than with “essentially left-wing politicians 
who were no longer in positions of power.” 

In May, Nobel Peace Prize laureate and former president F.W. de Klerk 
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urged Israel to give up its nuclear capability. Addressing a meeting of the 
Cape Council of the SAJBOD, he suggested that it was inconsistent to 
urge other nations not to develop nuclear facilities while at the same time 
arguing that it was acceptable for Israel to do so. 

Speaking at the centenary meeting of the SAJBOD in September, Pres- 
ident Mbeki expressed concern at the violence and terror in the Middle 
East. “We support the ‘road map’ to move forward to permanent peace 
and stability,” he said, “and this includes the two-state solution— an in- 
dependent Palestinian state and a state of Israel within safe and secure 
borders.” But at that same meeting, Mendei Kaplan, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive of the World Jewish Congress (WJC), castigated Jewish leaders 
for excessive timidity: 


Instead of remaining unapologetic as proud Jews, during the past 
three years we have not been proud Jews fighting for Israel. When 
the government stopped us sending funds to Israel, how many of us 
complained? No one objected. 

It is not about money, but about our right to support Israel. But 
all businesses are friends of the government and we don’t want to 
promote the cause of Israel to government. As Zionists we are emas- 
culated. What has happened to the South African Jewish commu- 
nity? Israel is under attack, the government is anti-Israel, the view 
of the ANC is pro-Palestinian. We need to stand up for Israel with- 
out fearing that it could compromise our businesses and living con- 
ditions. We have the right, as South Africans, to stand up for Israel. 


In November, Michael Bagraim, newly elected national chairman of 
the SAJBOD, Russell Gaddin, the outgoing chairman, and Yehuda Kay, 
the board’s executive director, met with Deputy Foreign Minister Pahad 
to discuss the Middle East. Pahad told them that the government con- 
sidered the conflict to be a dangerous destabilizing force in the region, 
and that South Africa, with its experience in resolving conflicts, wanted 
to play a meaningful role. 

Throughout the year the media maintained a pro-Palestinian stance, 
putting South African Jews on the defensive. The South African Zionist 
Federation (SAZF) and the SAJBOD established a joint team to moni- 
tor all media— print and electronic—for anti-Israel or anti-Semitic sen- 
timents and activities, and to respond appropriately. As in many other 
countries, the only group outside the Jewish community to support Is- 
rael wholeheartedly consisted of evangelical Christians. Michael Utter- 
back, international director of the International Christian Embassy in 
Jerusalem, held a meeting with SAZF leaders in March. He stressed that 
there was a groundswell of Christian backing for Israel. Beside his orga- 
nization, Christian Friends of Israeli Communities, Bridges for Peace, 
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and Christian Action for Israel all worked to generate support for Israel 
in South Africa. 

In January, 360 Jewish college students took part in a two-week edu- 
cational program run by the Israel Center, Johannesburg, on behalf of 
the Jewish Agency and Birthright International. Participants were ex- 
posed to study opportunities in Israel, visited historical sites, and met 
with Israelis who had emigrated from South Africa. Michael Mensky, di- 
rector of the Israel Center, expressed hope that the project “will sow the 
seed for future aliyah. .. . We are looking to create a multifaceted system 
whereby the youth will have an ongoing exposure to Israel.” 

In February, the KwaZulu-Natal Zionist Council established the Dur- 
ban Israel Victims of Terrorism Enterprise (DIVOTE), on behalf of the 
Durban Jewish Community. It would raise money for individual Israeli 
victims, particularly children, who required medical, educational, or other 
assistance. 

In December, Israel’s ambassador to South Africa, Tova Herzl, an- 
nounced that she would leave her post and return to Israel. 


Anti-Semitism 


There was a substantial decline in anti-Semitic incidents in 2003. Those 
that did occur came in the form of hate mail, vandalism — including the 
desecration of headstones at Jewish cemeteries—verbal abuse, and a 
pellet-gun shooting from a car occupied by two Muslim men. One ex- 
traordinary incident involved a Jewish psychic, Belinda Silbert, who upset 
some Christians during her show in Cape Town. They accused her of mur- 
dering Jesus and called her “the devil incarnate.” The SAJBOD, King 
David Schools, and two recreation centers received letters with white 
powder, clearly meant to raise the fear of anthrax. They were sent under 
the title “Combat 18,” the name of the military wing of a far right-wing 
British white supremacist movement, Blood & Honour. In addition, there 
were allegations that right-wing extremists abused Jews, gays, and blacks 
at the University of Stellenbosch. 

In contrast to the decline in incidents directed at Jews, there was an in- 
crease in anti-Semitic propaganda, focusing mainly on Israel and often 
appearing in the media. The Muslim Review Network advocated hostil- 
ity to Israel, and Channel Islam International denigrated Israel and Jews, 
most egregiously in a series of interviews conducted by Rafiek Hassen. 
Challenged by the SAJBOD, Channel Islam denied wrongdoing and ex- 
pressed its commitment to “the principles of justice, fairness and equal- 
ity.” During the Iraq war, conspiracy theories identifying Jews as the 
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power behind the war were common fare on talk shows. The Antiwar 
Coalition used anti-Israel propaganda in addition to verbal assaults on 
the U.S. and Great Britain. 

Joel Pollack, a freelance columnist and speechwriter for Tony Leon, 
leader of the Democratic Alliance (DA), raised charges against the South 
African Broadcasting Corporation (SABC) before the Broadcasting 
Complaints Commission. A host on an SABC talk show had read an e- 
mail from a listener implying that Jews had led the U.S. into war. Pollack’s 
40-page submission argued that the e-mail was factually inaccurate and 
defamatory, and that the host, having seen it in advance, ought to have 
edited out the offending section. The complaint was unsuccessful, as the 
SABC successfully defended itself with the arguments that reading an e- 
mail does not legitimize it, and that the particular message neither pro- 
voked violence nor caused grave offence. SABC invited Pollack to speak 
on the show, but he declined. 

World Relief, a Muslim charitable organization operating in Cape 
Town, sold the anti-Semitic classic The International Jew as part of its 
fund-raising operation. Islamic Sound and Vision, also in Cape Town, 
similarly sold the Protocols of the Elders of Zion until, threatened with 
legal action, they withdrew the book. 

The SAJBOD respond to all anti-Semitic incidents and maintained 
constructive contacts with other religious groups. Following the desecra- 
tion of headstones at cemeteries in Cape Town and in the Strand, outside 
Cape Town, Mohammed Kagee, a member of the Cape Town Interfaith 
Initiative, condemned the action and all forms of racism including anti- 
Semitism. “Islam stands for the promotion of religious tolerance, mutual 
coexistence, and harmony between people of different faiths, and we be- 
lieve that we should not only practice and promote tolerance but also ac- 
cept, embrace and honor each other as part of the greater humanity,” he 
said. An Anglican priest, Father John Oliver, also condemned the dese- 
crations, noting the “proud history of interreligious tolerance” in Cape 
Town. Ina lead article, the Cape Times (Jan. 3) warned that “South Africa 
needs to be perpetually on guard against a resurgence of overt racism in 
all its manifestations, anti-Semitism included. The desecration is a chill- 
ing reminder that there are pathological elements in our society and that 
in South Africa’s circumstances particularly vigilance is essential.” 


Holocaust-Related Matters 


In November 2002, Advocate Roland Sutherland, chairman of the 
Broadcasting Complaints Commission, dismissed a complaint lodged by 
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the SAJBOD against Radio 786, a Muslim station, alleging Holocaust de- 
nial (see AJYB 2003, p. 578.) In 2003, the SAJBOD appealed the deci- 
sion and the Islamic Unity Convention opposed the appeal. Papers on 
both sides were filed and the case was scheduled for a hearing in Febru- 
ary 2004. 

The Cape Town Holocaust Center (CTHC) continued to run its mul- 
tifaceted programs. Since opening its doors in 1999, the CTHC had wel- 
comed over 100,000 people, including some 63,000 foreign visitors from 
73 countries. The CTHC had provided group education programs for ap- 
proximately 30,000 students from 162 high schools, and 10,000 adults 
from a diverse spectrum of society. In addition to special programs for 
magistrates, corporate groups, tourist guides, university students, and re- 
ligious groups, special full-day seminars were held for a total of 18,000 
members of the South African Police Services (SAPS) and the Correc- 
tional Services. In 2003 it established a partnership for a pilot project with 
the Boston-based project Facing History and Ourselves. 

In February, the CTHC sponsored a Holocaust commemoration in as- 
sociation with the Italian consulate. It also hosted an exhibition, “Visas 
for Life: The Righteous and Honorable Diplomats,” honoring coura- 
geous foreign-service officers of various countries who had helped save 
Jews during the Holocaust. Mehmet Ulkiimen, chief of protocol at the 
UN in Geneva and son of Selahattin Ulkiimen, one of the diplomats hon- 
ored, opened the exhibition. “Visas for Life” was subsequently shown in 
Johannesburg, where it was cohosted by the Goethe Institute. (Selahat- 
tin Ulkiimen died on June 7 at the age of 92.) 

Dr. Alexander Brenner, president of the Jewish Community of Berlin, 
visited South Africa as a guest of the German embassy on the occasion 
of a special exhibition, “Seeking Refuge: German-Jewish Immigration to 
the Cape in the 1930s,” held under the auspices of the CTHC. 

The Foundation for Tolerance Education in Johannesburg, directed by 
Kim Feinberg, continued to run workshops for teachers and students 
around the country. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Demography 


According to the 2001 census, the white Jewish population of South 
Africa stood at 61,675, up from 55,734 in the 1996 census. David Saks, 
senior research officer at the SAJBOD, adjusted the new figure upward 
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to approximately 72,000 so as to account for those who did not answer 
the optional census question about religion; in 1996 the adjusted num- 
ber was 69,573. In light of the growth of the overall South African pop- 
ulation by more than 5 million over these five years, the Jewish propor- 
tion of the population was declining dramatically. In addition to the 
figure for white Jews, the census reported 11,979 black Jews, 1,287 “col- 
ored” (mixed-descent) Jews, and 615 Indian Jews. (The “black” Jews were 
not the Lemba group who lived in the Limpopo Province and claimed to 
have originated from a Jewish tribe in Sana’a, Yemen.) 

The Jewish census figures, not adjusted to include those who may not 
have completed the question on religion, were distributed around the 
country’s regions as follows: Gauteng, 40,778; Western Cape, 15,690; 
KwaZulu-Natal, 2,964; Eastern Cape, 1,194; and Free State, 331. About 
2,000 Jews resided in small rural towns or hamlets. 

Nineteen percent of Jews were 65 years old and over, as contrasted to 
less than 5 percent of the total population. 


Communal Affairs 


In August, the SAJBOD celebrated its centenary with a major confer- 
ence that featured a range of South African and foreign speakers. Presi- 
dent Mbeki gave the keynote address. Among the others on the program 
were Malcolm Hoenlein, executive vice chairman of the Conference of 
Presidents of Major American Jewish Organizations; Rabbi Israel Singer, 
chairman of the World Jewish Congress (WJC); Lord Grenville Janner, 
president of the Commonwealth Jewish Council; Tony Leon, leader of 
the Democratic Alliance, the major opposition party; and Valli Moosa, 
minister of tourism and environmental affairs. Recipients of the board’s 
Human Rights Award were Sir Sydney Kentridge, QC, and the late Is- 
rael Aaron Maisels, QC, both legendary figures in South African legal 
history. In recognition of the importance of the SAJBOD centenary, the 
WJC held its first ever meeting in South Africa, immediately after the con- 
ference. It included an address by Martin Luther King III, president of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference in the U.S. 

Commenting editorially on the occasion of the centenary, the SA Jew- 
ish Report (Sept. 5) identified three major challenges facing the SAJ- 
BOD: the fight against anti-Semitism and anti-Israel hatred; providing a 
comfortable home for Jews whose views and lifestyles placed them out- 
side the organized community mainstream; and “trying to cross the di- 
vides between the various factions within the organized community.” 
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The community continued to grapple with budgetary difficulties. One 
example was the financial plight of the Selwyn Segal Center, which had 
trouble keeping up its services for Jews suffering from mental handicaps. 
As a money-saving alternative, it launched “Operation Ezra,” a self-help 
project that treated clients in their homes. Another area of concern, given 
the disproportionately high number of the elderly, was the provision of 
care for senior citizens. To help with general communal planning, the 
SAJBOD announced it would establish a database of Johannesburg 
Jewry, in line with what had been done in other communities. 

Among the new communal appointments were Michael Bagraim, na- 
tional chairman of the SAJBOD; Judge Dennis Davis, chairman of the 
Cape Council of the SAJBOD; Marlene Bethlehem, past president of the 
SAJBOD, deputy chairperson of the Commission for the Promotion and 
Protection of the Rights of Cultural, Religious, and Linguistic Commu- 
nities; and Sharon Fox, president of the Union of Jewish Women (UJW). 

In an interview, Russell Gaddin, outgoing national president of the 
SAJBOD, looked back on his term and noted that communal leadership 
“is complicated by people with huge egos and personal agendas, and sat- 
isfying these agendas required a lot of work.” The deterioration of the 
Middle East situation, he went on, put the SAJBOD in the position of 
having to defend Israel to a South African government that “doesn’t un- 
derstand how strongly South African Jews identify with Israel.” While the 
SAJBOD wanted to engage with the Muslim community, “there is 
nowhere to go. They will not engage in serious dialogue with the Jewish 
community, particularly regarding anything to do with Israel. On the 
other hand, our business relationships continue.” Demographic erosion 
also concerned Gaddin. While affirming the importance of aliyah, he 
urged anyone not inclined to move to Israel to stay in South Africa. 

Yehuda Kay, executive director of the SAJBOD, was somewhat more 
upbeat. Speaking at a conference in Israel in November, Kay made much 
of the fact that over 80 percent of Jewish children in South Africa at- 
tended Jewish day schools, far more than in other Diaspora communi- 
ties. He also mentioned that the SAJBOD was putting substantial re- 
sources into countering negative perceptions about the country and 
“marketing” South Africa to the Jewish community. 

A number of women’s groups celebrated milestones during the year. 
The Bloemfontein Women’s Benevolent Society celebrated its centenary 
in 2003. In February, the International Women’s Forum held its annual 
meeting in South Africa for the first time. It was hosted by the Union of 
Jewish Women. Florence Schornstein, past president of the National 
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Council of Jewish Women, Greater New Orleans Section, was the guest 
of honor. Lisa Aitken, a clinical psychologist, launched the Women’s Bi- 
Annual United Communal Fund campaign in August. 


Community Relations 


South African Jewish leaders continued to build bridges with the wider 
population and to assist the disadvantaged. Michael Bagraim, the in- 
coming SAJBOD chairman, announced an intensified program to 
strengthen and upgrade relationships with other ethnic and religious 
groups, government figures, the media, and other sectors. A number of 
high-level meetings were held with senior members of government. 

Tikkun maintained its successful outreach programs, and its work was 
applauded by Johannesburg’s mayor, Amos Masondo. Tikkun augmented 
its activities in the Western Cape, including a cultural program under the 
auspices of the South African Jewish Museum (SAJM). A number of 
local projects were established, such as that of the East London Jewish — 
community under Rabbi Yekutiel Shalpin that involved itself with the 
plight of residents in Duncan Village outside East London. ORT con- 
tinued to run vibrant programs to enhance the technical skills of the for- 
merly disadvantaged. 

Paddy Meskin, former president of the Durban Progressive Jewish 
Congregation, played a major part in an interfaith initiative to help AIDS 
victims. This involved the creation of a kibbutz-style cooperative com- 
munity center in a rural black area that would train local residents to care 
for AIDS orphans. The project was dubbed E Khaya, meaning “my 
home” in Zulu. 

The SAJBOD, together with the American Jewish Committee and 
Medicins Sans Frontiéres (MSF, Doctors Without Frontiers), contributed 
a total of R390,000 to help 50 AIDS patients receive antiretroviral treat- 
ment at the three HIV/AIDS clinics that MSF had set up, together with 
the administration of the Western Cape Province, in the black township 
of Khayelitsha, outside Cape Town. 

Speaking at a dinner hosted by the Cape Council of the SAJBOD and 
the WJC in Cape Town, Ebrahim Rasool, minister of finance and eco- 
nomic affairs in the Western Cape government, called on Muslims, Chris- 
tians, and Jews to “continue to reach out to each other,” and said that the 
Muslim world was “more ready than ever for a two-state solution in Is- 
rael.” But this view was not necessarily shared by others. The University 
of the Witwatersrand ANC Youth League severed its relationship with 
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the South African Union of Jewish Students (SAUJS). According to 
SAUSJS, the break resulted from a directive by the ANC National League 
and was motivated by differences over the Middle East. 


Religion 


Even as secular expressions of Judaism became more common and in- 
termarriage rates rose, Orthodox religious institutions continued to mush- 
room, especially in Johannesburg. Although Orthodox life remained 
highly diverse, the most publicly evident growth was in the form of 
shtieblach, small prayer houses, which many worshipers preferred to the 
larger synagogues. Other signs of burgeoning Orthodoxy were the in- 
creasing availability of kosher food—albeit at rising prices—and the 
large number of sukkot put up at shopping centers during the fall holi- 
day. Orthodox leaders were also becoming more outspoken. For exam- 
ple, when Israel’s team competed in the World Karate Championship 
that took place on Rosh Hashanah in Durban, Rabbi Pinchas Zekry 
publicly denounced the decision to participate, unleashing a communal 
debate that revealed deep fault lines between observant and nonobservant 
South African Jews. 

The United Sisterhood, the umbrella organization of Reform temple 
sisterhoods in Gauteng, celebrated its 70th anniversary in February. The 
mission of the United Sisterhood was participation in welfare, education, 
and community work in South Africa, by itself and in conjunction with 
other organizations, for the benefit of all, regardless of race, color or 
creed. Among its primary projects was the M.C. Weiler School in Alexan- 
dra, Johannesburg, founded by Moses C. Weiler, the rabbi who initiated 
Reform Judaism in South Africa. 

In March the SAZF honored Chief Rabbi Cyril Harris in Johannes- 
burg on the occasion of his winning the Jerusalem Prize for Communal 
Leadership in 2002. In December, the Union of Orthodox Synagogues 
(UOS) elected Rabbi Warren Goldstein to succeed Chief Rabbi Harris, 
who was retiring at the end of 2004. Goldstein was 32 years old, born in 
South Africa, with a doctorate in law from the University of the Witwa- 
tersrand. 

After years of acrimony between the UOS and the Green and Sea 
Point Hebrew Congregation about its controversial rabbi, Dr. E.J. Stein- 
horn (see AJYB 2003, pp. 584—85), a settlement was finally reached. A 
statement crafted jointly by the UOS and the congregation and read out 
at the latter’s annual meeting in March noted that differences had been 
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amicably resolved in full accord with the requirements of Jewish law. It 
also noted that Rabbi Steinhorn would retire at the end of Passover and 
become rabbi emeritus. The statement affirmed that the congregation re- 
tained its Orthodox identification and membership in the UOS, was com- 
mitted to follow UOS procedures, and “that any statements made to the 
contrary will cease forthwith.” 

The communal rabbinical conference held in Cape Town in September 
reported that it would respond constructively to President Mbeki’s con- 
cerns about many Jews not seeing a future for themselves in South Africa. 
The rabbis also discussed thorny issues associated with the government’s 
“outcomes-based” educational policies, which included curricular mod- 
ules that were seen as conflicting with the religious principles and value 
systems of Judaism and other major religions. 

The Klerksdorp Hebrew Congregation, which now had a membership 
of 29 families, consecrated its new synagogue in 2003. The Grahamstown 
Synagogue celebrated its 90th anniversary in June, and the Oxford Syn- 
agogue its diamond jubilee, with a gala dinner, in July. Bethlehem Hebrew 
Congregation in the Free State Province closed down. 


Education 


Changes in South African society and politics, as well as the shifting 
demography of South African Jewry, impelled the community to rethink 
the education offered by its Jewish day schools. The King David system 
in Johannesburg had a combined total of 3,397 students, and the Her- 
zlia schools in Cape Town 1,906. The largest growth was evident at the 
strictly Orthodox schools in Johannesburg, such as Yeshivah College, 
which could boast an all-time high of 850 students, and Torah Academy, 
which had over 600. 

Issues of concern were the relative absence of Jewish contact with 
other young South Africans, the appropriate place of Israel in the cur- 
riculum, and the difficult balance between teaching how to be a com- 
mitted Jew and a committed South African. There was also some fear that 
the government might move to withdraw recognition from Hebrew lan- 
guage and Jewish studies as matriculation subjects. Some Jewish schools 
had outreach programs to black schools and communities. 

Controversy erupted in January over remarks allegedly made by Allan 
Zulberg, CEO of the South African Board of Jewish Education (SABJE) 
and head of Johannesburg’s Jewish day schools, concerning Habonim 
Dror, the secular Zionist youth movement. The row began when Zulberg 
complained to Habonim that “a major event at the Habonim camp is the 
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Sayarim streak,” a naked race. He threatened to inform parents about this 
and deny Habonim access to school campuses under his jurisdiction if the 
“streak” were not stopped. In an exchange with Jody Hasson, national 
chairman of Habonim Dor, Zulberg also raised questions about kashrut 
as well as reports of sexual activities and the availability of condoms at 
the movement’s activities. Habonim denied the accuracy of his allega- 
tions, and others questioned his right to intervene in such matters. 

Another row involving Zulberg broke out in August over his plans to 
implement a middle school for pupils in grades seven through nine at 
King David Schools. Parents complained that they had not been con- 
sulted about the plan—a charge that Zulberg denied—and questions 
were raised about its financial viability. In September, a committee was 
established to iron out the problems. Reports circulated that Zulberg 
had been suspended from his post. SABJE denied this and expressed 
“appreciation” for Zulberg’s work, but it also noted that he had been ap- 
pointed to accomplish specific objectives, and once these were attained 
it might be possible to agree on an early departure. 

Yeshivah College, Johannesburg, celebrated its 50th anniversary in 
April. A banquet celebrating the occasion paid tribute to Avraham and 
Marcia Tanzer, who arrived in South Africa in 1963, when Rabbi Tanzer 
took up the position of dean of the school. 


Culture 


In January, the South Africa Jewish Museum (SAJM) mounted a major 
international exhibition, “Marc Chagall: Hadassah— From Shtetl to 
Stained Glass Windows.” Chagall’s granddaughter, Meret Meyer Graber, 
officially opened the exhibit, which consisted of 62 preparatory sketches 
for Chagall’s stained-glass windows in the synagogue of the Hadassah 
Hospital in Jerusalem. A series of photographs of Chagall at work ac- 
companied the exhibition, which also included a recreated model of the 
windows and replicas of the four trial windows created by Chagall. 

Another exhibition at the SAJM was a selection of prints and draw- 
ings by the internationally renowned artist, William Kentridge. 

Beginning in February, the SA Jewish Report, the Jewish community 
newspaper, was distributed free, the community hoping that it would 
reach every Jewish household. The paper announced, on February 7: 
“The mission we have set ourselves at the SA Jewish Report is ambitious — 
to provide intelligent and meaningful journalism covering things of rel- 
evance to Jews in South Africa and the world.” 

A Jewish bookstore in Cape Town, M. Beinkinstadt, celebrated its cen- 
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tenary. It began as an inner-city shop catering to the needs of early- 
twentieth-century immigrants. 

In August, Alisa Douer, an Israeli photojournalist, displayed her ex- 
hibition on Austrian Jewish artists who left the country at the time of the . 
Anschluss. The occasion was Jacob Gitlin Library Jewish Book Week in 
Cape Town. 

The most controversial book published during the year was Jews in 
South Africa during the Apartheid Era by Israeli scholar Gideon Shimoni, 
which showed that the Jewish community had overwhelmingly acqui- 
esced in the apartheid system. The author’s visits to Johannesburg and 
Cape Town to participate in panel discussions excited considerable com- 
ment. The SA Jewish Report (Oct. 24) argued that the great stir aroused 
by the book “shows that many Jews are still disturbed by the implications 
of Jews’ behavior during that troubled period, and are searching for some 
resolution.” These debates, the paper went on, seemed to prove that “Jews 
do, in reality, hold themselves to a higher standard of moral behavior than 
many others around them.” 


Personalia 


Dr. Aaron (Ali) Bacher received considerable praise for his perfor- 
mance as director of the International Cricket Council World Cup, held 
in South Africa in February and March. Jonny Steinberg was awarded 
the Alan Paton Award for Nonfiction for his book Midlands, which ex- 
plored the murder of white farmers in South Africa. Chief Justice Arthur 
Chaskalson was honored with a Jewish Achiever Special Award. 

Among prominent South African Jews who died in 2003 were Leon 
Wilder, communal leader and philanthropist; Abe Immerman, the pop- 
ular blind cantor of Cape Town; Hymie Wolffe, communal leader; Julian 
Solomon, communal leader and lawyer; Sam Moss, former mayor of Jo- 
hannesburg; Rabbi Adi Assabi, former spiritual leader of Imanu-Shalom, 
Johannesburg, who then went on to minister to the non-Orthodox com- 
munity in Berlin; Rabbi Barney Bender, doyen of the South African rab- 
binate; Bertha Egnos, musical writer and performer; Saul Zwi, professor 
of pulmonary medicine at the University of the Witwatersrand; and Je- 
didiah Blumenthal, Zionist leader and writer. 


MILTON SHAIN 


World Jewish Population, 2004 


Ps WORLD’S JEWISH POPULATION was estimated at 12.99 mil- 
lion at the beginning of 2004—an increase of about 40,000 over the pre- 
vious year’s revised estimate.' The new figure reflects updated informa- 
tion on Jewish population that became available following the major 
round of national censuses and Jewish population surveys in countries 
with large Jewish populations over the period 1999-2002. This new evi- 
dence generally confirmed our previous estimates, but sometimes sug- 
gested upward or downward revisions. Over the last decade, a signifi- 
cantly expanded database has become available allowing for critically 
assessing the worldwide Jewish demographic picture. 

Figures on population size, characteristics, and trends are a primary 
tool in the evaluation of Jewish community needs and prospects at the 
local level and internationally. The estimates for major regions and indi- 
vidual countries reported in this overview reflect a prolonged and ongo- 
ing effort to study scientifically the demography of contemporary world 
Jewry.” Data collection and comparative research have benefited from the 
collaboration of scholars and institutions in many countries, including 
replies to direct inquiries regarding current estimates. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that the elaboration of a worldwide set of estimates 
for the Jewish populations of the various countries is beset with difficul- 
ties and uncertainties.*? Users of Jewish population estimates should be 
aware of these difficulties and of the inherent limitations of our estimates. 


'The previous estimates, as of January 1, 2003, were published in AJYB 2003, vol. 103, 
pp. 588-612. See also Sergio DellaPergola, Uzi Rebhun, and Mark Tolts, “Prospecting the 
Jewish Future: Population Projections 2000-2080,” AJYB 2000, vol. 100, pp. 103-46; and 
previous AJYB volumes for further details on earlier estimates. 

2Many of these activities are carried out by, or in coordination with, the Division of Jew- 
ish Demography and Statistics at the A. Harman Institute of Contemporary Jewry (ICJ), 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. The collaboration of the many institutions and indi- 
viduals in the different countries who have supplied information for this update is ac- 
knowledged with thanks. 

3For overviews of the subject matter and technical issues see Paul Ritterband, Barry A. 
Kosmin, and Jeffrey Scheckner, “Counting Jewish Populations: Methods and Problems,” 
AJYB 1988, vol. 88, pp. 204—21; and Sergio DellaPergola, “Demography,” in Martin Good- 
man, ed., The Oxford Handbook of Jewish Studies (Oxford, 2002), pp. 797-823. 
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DETERMINANTS OF JEWISH POPULATION CHANGE 


Major geopolitical and socioeconomic changes have affected the world 
scene since the end of the 1980s, particularly the political breakup of the 
Soviet Union, Germany’s reunion, the European Union’s gradual ex- 
pansion to 25 states (including the addition of ten new members on May 
1, 2004), South Africa’s transition to a new regime, political and economic 
instability in several Latin American countries, and the volatile situation 
in Israel and the Middle East. Jewish population trends were most sen- 
sitive to these developments. Large-scale emigration from the former 
USSR (FSU) and rapid population growth in Israel were the most visi- 
ble effects, accompanied by other significant Jewish population transfers. 
Reflecting geographical mobility and increased fragmentation but also 
new consolidation of the global system of nations, over 80 percent of 
world Jewry live in two countries, the United States and Israel, and 95 
percent are concentrated in the ten largest country communities. Six of 
the G8 countries‘ (the United States, France, Canada, the United King- 
dom, the Russian Republic, and Germany) comprise 87 percent of the 
total Jewish population outside of Israel. The aggregate of these major 
Jewish population centers virtually determines the assessment of world 
Jewry’s total size and trends. 

One fundamental aspect of population in general and of Jewish pop- 
ulation in particular is its perpetual change. Population size and compo- 
sition reflect a continuous interplay of three major determinants. Two of 
these are shared by all populations: (a) the balance of vital events (births 
and deaths); and (b) the balance of international migration (immigration 
and emigration). Both of these factors affect increases or decreases in the 
physical presence of individuals in a given place. The third determinant 
consists of identificational changes (accessions and secessions), and ap- 
plies only to populations — usually referred to as sub-populations — that 
are defined by some cultural, symbolic or other specific peculiarity, as is 
the case with Jews. The latter type of change does not affect people’s phys- 
ical presence but rather their willingness or ability to identify with a par- 
ticular religious, ethnic or otherwise culturally defined group. 

The country figures presented here for 2004 were updated from those 
for 2003 in accordance with the known or estimated changes in the in- 
terval— vital events, migrations, and identificational changes. In our up- 


‘The eight leading economies in the world, also comprising Japan and Italy. 
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dating procedure, whether or not exact data on intervening changes were 
available, we consistently applied the known or assumed direction of 
change, and accordingly added to or subtracted from previous Jewish 
population estimates. If there is evidence that intervening changes bal- 
anced each other off, Jewish population remained unchanged. This pro- 
cedure proved highly efficient in the past. Whenever improved Jewish pop- 
ulation figures became available reflecting a new census or survey, our 
annually updated estimates generally proved on target. 

The more recent findings basically confirm the estimates we had re- 
ported in previous AJYB volumes and, perhaps more importantly, our 
interpretation of the trends now prevailing in the demography of world 
Jewry.° Concisely stated, these involve a positive balance of vital events 
(Jewish births and deaths) in Israel and a negative one in nearly all other 
Jewish communities; a positive migration balance for Israel, the United 
States, Germany, Canada, Australia, and a few other Western countries, 
and a negative one in Latin America, South Africa, Eastern Europe, 
Muslim countries, and some Western European countries as well; a pos- 
itive balance of accessions and secessions in Israel, and an often nega- 
tive, or, in any event, rather uncertain one elsewhere. While allowing for 
improvements and corrections, the 2004 population estimates highlight 
the increasing complexity of the sociodemographic and identificational 
processes underlying the definition of Jewish populations, and hence the 
estimates of their sizes. This complexity is magnified at a time of en- 
hanced international migration, often implying double counts of people 
on the move. Consequently, the analyst has to come to terms with the 
paradox of the permanently provisional nature of Jewish population es- 
timates. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


In general, the amount and quality of documentation on Jewish pop- 
ulation size and characteristics is far from satisfactory. In recent years, 
however, important new data and estimates became available for several 
countries through official population censuses and Jewish-sponsored so- 


5See Roberto Bachi, Population Trends of World Jewry (Jerusalem, 1976); U.O. Schmelz, 
“Jewish Survival: The Demographic Factors,” AJYB 1981, vol. 81, pp. 61-117; U.O. 
Schmelz, Aging of World Jewry (Jerusalem, 1984); Sergio DellaPergola, “Changing Cores 
and Peripheries: Fifty Years in Socio-demographic Perspective,” in Robert S. Wistrich, ed., 
Terms of Survival: The Jewish World since 1945 (London, 1995) pp. 13-43; Sergio Del- 
laPergola, World Jewry beyond 2000: Demographic Prospects (Oxford, 1999). 
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ciodemographic surveys. National censuses yielded results on Jewish pop- 
ulations in Ireland, the Czech Republic, and India (1991); Romania and 
Bulgaria (1992); the Russian Republic and Macedonia (1994), Israel 
(1995), Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand (1996 and 
2001); Belarus, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, and Kyrgyzstan (1999); Brazil, 
Mexico, Switzerland, Estonia, Latvia, and Tajikistan (2000); the United 
Kingdom, Hungary, Croatia, Lithuania, and Ukraine (2001); and the 
Russian Republic and Georgia (2002). Permanent national population 
registers, including information on the Jewish religious, ethnic or na- 
tional group, exist in several European countries (Switzerland, Norway, 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania), and in Israel. 

In addition, independent sociodemographic studies have provided most 
valuable information on Jewish demography and socioeconomic stratifi- 
cation, as well as on Jewish identification. Surveys were conducted over 
the last several years in South Africa (1991 and 1998); Mexico (1991 and 
2000); Lithuania (1993), the United Kingdom, and Chile (1995); 
Venezuela (1998-99); Israel, Hungary, the Netherlands, and Guatemala 
(1999); Moldova and Sweden (2000); and France and Turkey (2002). In 
the United States important new insights were provided by two large sur- 
veys, the National Jewish Population Survey (NJPS, 2000—01) and the 
American Jewish Identity Survey (AJIS, 2001). Several further Jewish 
population studies were separately conducted in major cities in the United 
States (notably in New York City in 2002) and in other countries. Addi- 
tional evidence on Jewish population trends can be obtained from the sys- 
tematic monitoring of membership registers, vital statistics, and migration 
records available from Jewish communities and other Jewish organizations ~ 
in many countries or cities, notably in the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Italy, Buenos Aires, and Sao Paulo. Detailed data on Jewish immigration 
routinely collected in Israel help in the assessment of changing Jewish pop- 
ulation sizes in other countries. Some of this ongoing research is part of 
a coordinated effort constantly to update the profile of world Jewry.° 


‘Following the International Conference on Jewish Population Problems held in 
Jerusalem in 1987, initiated by the late Roberto Bachi of the Hebrew University and spon- 
sored by major Jewish organizations worldwide, an International Scientific Advisory 
Committee (ISAC) was established. See Sergio DellaPergola and Leah Cohen, eds., World 
Jewish Population: Trends and Policies (Jerusalem, 1992). A new Initiative on Jewish De- 
mography, sponsored by the Jewish Agency, led to an international conference held in 
Jerusalem in 2002 and a plan of data collection and analysis. The newly established Jewish 
People Policy Planning Institute (JPPPI), chaired by Ambassador Dennis Ross, provides a 
framework for policy suggestions in relation to population issues. See Sergio DellaPergola, 
Jewish Demography: Facts, Outlook, Challenges, JPPPI Alert Paper 2 (Jerusalem, 2003). 
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DEFINITIONS 


A major problem with Jewish population estimates periodically circu- 
lated by individual scholars or Jewish organizations is a lack of coher- 
ence and uniformity in the definitional criteria followed— when the issue 
of defining the Jewish population is addressed at all. Simply put, the 
quantitative study of Jewish populations can rely only on operational, not 
normative, definitional criteria. Three major concepts must be considered 
in order to put the study of Jewish demography on serious comparative 
ground. 

The core Jewish population’ includes all those who, when asked, iden- 
tify themselves as Jews; or, if the respondent is a different person in the 
same household, are identified by him/her as Jews. This is an intention- 
ally comprehensive and pragmatic approach reflecting the nature of most 
available sources of data on Jewish population. In countries other than 
Israel, such data often derive from population censuses or social surveys 
where interviewees have the option to decide how to answer relevant 
questions on religious or ethnic preferences. Such a definition of a per- 
son as a Jew, reflecting subjective feelings, broadly overlaps but does not 
necessarily coincide with Halakhah (rabbinic law) or other normatively 
binding definitions. They do not depend on any measure of that person’s 
Jewish commitment or behavior in terms of religiosity, beliefs, knowledge, 
communal affiliation, or otherwise. The core Jewish population includes 
all converts to Judaism by any procedure, as well as other people who de- 
clare they are Jewish. Also included are persons of Jewish parentage who 
claim no current religious or ethnic identity. Persons of Jewish parent- 
age who adopted another religion are excluded, as are other individuals 
who explicitly identify with a non-Jewish group without having converted 
out. In Israel, personal status is subject to the rulings of the Ministry of 
the Interior, which relies on rabbinical authorities. In Israel, therefore, the 
core Jewish population does not simply express subjective identification 
but reflects definite legal rules, those of Halakhah. 

The question whether Jewish identification according to this core def- 
inition can or should be mutually exclusive with other religious corpo- 
rate identities emerged on a major scale in the preparation of the 2000-01 
NJPS. The solution chosen—admittedly after much debate—was to 


1The term was initially suggested in Barry A. Kosmin, Sidney Goldstein, Joseph Waks- 
berg, Nava Lerer, Ariela Keysar, and Jeffrey Scheckner, Highlights of the CJF 1990 National 
Jewish Population Survey (New York, 1991). 
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allow for Jews with multiple religious identities to be included under cer- 
tain circumstances in the standard definition of Jewish population.’ A 
category of Persons of Jewish Background (PJBs) was introduced: some 
of these were included in the Jewish population count and others were 
not. By the same token, Jews with multiple ethnic identities were in- 
cluded in the standard Jewish population count in Canada. The adop- 
tion of such extended criteria by the research community tends to stretch 
Jewish population definitions further than had usually been done in the 
past. This should be kept in mind when attempting to compare findings 
for a given Jewish population at different points in time. 

The enlarged Jewish population’ includes the sum of (a) the core Jew- 
ish population; (b) all other persons of Jewish parentage who are not Jews 
currently (or at the time of investigation); and (c) all of the respective fur- 
ther non-Jewish household members (spouses, children, etc.). Non-Jews 
with Jewish background, as far as they can be ascertained, include: (a) 
persons who have themselves adopted another religion, even though they 
may claim to be also Jewish by ethnicity or religion — with the caveat just 
mentioned for recent U.S. and Canadian data; and (b) other persons with 
Jewish parentage who disclaim being Jews. As noted, some PJBs who do 
not pertain to the core Jewish population naturally belong under the en- 
larged definition.'° It is customary in sociodemographic surveys to con- 
sider the religio-ethnic identification of parents. Some censuses, however, 
do ask about more distant ancestry. For both conceptual and practical 
reasons, the enlarged definition does not include other non-Jewish rela- 
tives who lack a Jewish background and live in exclusively non-Jewish 
households. 

The Law of Return, Israel’s distinctive legal framework for the accep- 
tance and absorption of new immigrants, awards Jewish new immigrants 
immediate citizenship and other civil rights. According to the current, 


8See Laurence Kotler-Berkowitz, Steven M. Cohen, Jonathon Ament, Vivian Klaff, Frank 
Mott, and Danyelle Peckerman-Neuman, with Lorraine Blass, Debbie Bursztyn, and David 
Marker, The National Jewish Population Survey 2000-01: Strength, Challenge, and Diver- 
sity in the American Jewish Population (New York, 2003). See also the 2004 volume of Con- 
temporary Jewry (the scholarly journal of the Association for the Scientific Study of Jewry, 
edited by Samuel Heilman), which is devoted entirely to critical essays and analyses of NJPS 
method and findings. 

°The term enlarged Jewish population was initially suggested by Sergio DellaPergola, 
“The Italian Jewish Population Study: Demographic Characteristics and Trends,” in U.O. 
Schmelz, P. Glikson, and S.J. Gould, eds., Studies in Jewish Demography: Survey for 
1969-1971 (Jerusalem-London, 1975), pp. 60—97. 

'See Kotler-Berkowitz et al., National Jewish Population Survey 2000-01. 
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amended version of the Law of Return, a Jew is any person born to a Jew- 
ish mother or converted to Judaism (regardless of denomination — 
Orthodox, Conservative, or Reform), who does not have another religious 
identity. By ruling of Israel’s Supreme Court, conversion from Judaism, 
as in the case of some ethnic Jews who currently identify with another 
religion, entails loss of eligibility for Law of Return purposes. The law 
as such does not affect a person’s Jewish status — which, as noted, is ad- 
judicated by Israel’s Ministry of Interior and rabbinical authorities — but 
only the specific benefits available under the Law of Return. The law ex- 
tends its provisions to all current Jews, their children, and grandchil- 
dren, as well as to the respective Jewish or non-Jewish spouses. As a re- 
sult of its three-generation and lateral extension, the Law of Return 
applies to a large population, one of significantly wider scope than core 
and enlarged Jewish populations defined above.!! It is actually quite dif- 
ficult to estimate what the total size of the Law of Return population 
could be. These higher estimates are not discussed below systematically, 
but some notion of their possible extent is given for the major countries. 

The following estimates of Jewish population distribution in each con- 
tinent (table 1 below), country (tables 2—9), and metropolitan area (table 
10) consistently aim at the concept of core Jewish population. 


PRESENTATION AND QUALITY OF DATA 


Until 1999, Jewish population estimates presented in the American 
Jewish Year Book referred to December 31 of the year preceding by two 
the date of publication. Since 2000 our estimates refer to January 1 of the 
current year of publication. Efforts to provide the most recent possible 
picture entail a short span of time for evaluation and correction of avail- 
able information, hence a somewhat greater margin of inaccuracy. Indeed, 
where appropriate, we revised our previous estimates in the light of newly 
accrued information on Jewish populations (tables 1 and 2). Corrections 
were also applied retrospectively to the 2003 figures for major geo- 
graphical regions so as to ensure a better base for comparisons with the 
2004 estimates. Corrections of the latest estimates, if needed, will be pre- 
sented in future volumes of the AJYB. 


‘Ror a concise review of the rules of attribution of Jewish personal status in rabbinic 
and Israeli law, including reference to Jewish sects, isolated communities, and apostates, see 
Michael Corinaldi, “Jewish Identity,” chap. 2 in his Jewish Identity: The Case of Ethiopian 
Jewry (Jerusalem, 1998). 
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We provide separate figures for each country with approximately 100 
or more resident core Jews. Residual estimates of Jews living in other 
smaller communities supplement some of the continental totals. For each 
of the reported countries, the four columns in tables 3—7 provide an es- 
timate of midyear 2003 total population,’ the estimated 1/1/2004 Jewish 
population, the proportion of Jews per 1,000 of total population, and a 
rating of the accuracy of the Jewish population estimate. 

There is wide variation in the quality of the Jewish population estimates 
for different countries. For many Diaspora countries it would be best to 
indicate a range (minimum—maximum) rather than a definite figure for 
the number of Jews. It would be confusing, however, for the reader to be 
confronted with a long list of ranges; this would also complicate the re- 
gional and world totals. The figures actually indicated for most of the Di- 
aspora communities should be understood as being the central value of 
the plausible range of the respective core Jewish populations. The relative 
magnitude of this range varies inversely to the accuracy of the estimate. 

The three main elements that affect the accuracy of each estimate are 
the nature and quality of the base data, how recent the base data are, and 
the method of updating. A simple code combining these elements is used 
to provide a general evaluation of the reliability of the Jewish popula- 
tion figures reported in the detailed tables below. The code indicates dif- 
ferent quality levels of the reported estimates: (A) Base figure derived 
from countrywide census or relatively reliable Jewish population survey; 
updated on the basis of full or partial information on Jewish population 
movements in the respective country during the intervening period. (B) 
Base figure derived from less accurate but recent countrywide Jewish 
population data; partial information on population movements in the in- 
tervening period. (C) Base figure derived from less recent sources, and/or 
unsatisfactory or partial coverage of a country’s Jewish population; up- 
dating according to demographic information illustrative of regional de- 
mographic trends. (D) Base figure essentially speculative; no reliable up- 
dating procedure. In categories (A), (B), and (C), the year in which the 
country’s base figure or important partial updates were obtained is also 
stated. For countries whose Jewish population estimate for 2004 was not 
only updated but also revised in the light of improved information, the 
sign “X” is appended to the accuracy rating. 


'*Data and estimates derived from Population Research Bureau, 2003 World Population 
Data Sheet (New York, 2004). 
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One additional tool for updating Jewish population estimates is pro- 
vided by a recent set of demographic projections developed at the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem.'? Such projections extrapolate the most 
likely observed or expected Jewish population trends over the first decades 
of the 21st century. Even where reliable information on the dynamics of 
Jewish population change is not immediately available, the powerful con- 
nection that generally exists between age composition of a population and 
the respective vital and migration movements helps provide plausible 
scenarios of the developments bound to occur in the short term. Where 
better data were lacking, we used indications from these projections to 
refine the 2004 estimates as against previous years. On the other hand, 
projections are clearly shaped by a comparatively limited set of assump- 
tions, and need to be periodically updated in the light of actual demo- 
graphic developments. 


WORLD JEWISH POPULATION SIZE 


The size of world Jewry at the beginning of 2004 was assessed at 
12,989,700. World Jewry constituted 2.06 per 1,000 of the world’s total 
population of 6,314 millions. One in about 488 people in the world is a 
Jew. According to the revised figures, between January 1, 2003 and Jan- 
uary 1, 2004, the Jewish population grew by an estimated 41,500 people, 
or about 0.3 percent. This compares with a total world population growth 
rate of 1.3 percent (0.1 percent in more developed countries, 1.6 percent 
in less developed countries). Despite all the imperfections in the esti- 
mates, world Jewry continued to be close to “zero population growth,” 
with increase in Israel (1.4 percent) slightly overcoming decline in the Di- 
aspora (—0.4 percent). 

Table 1 gives an overall picture of Jewish population for the beginning 
of 2004 as compared to 2003. For 2003 the originally published esti- 
mates are presented along with somewhat revised figures that take into 
account, retrospectively, the corrections made in certain country esti- 
mates in the light of improved information. These corrections resulted in 
a net decrease of the 2003 estimated size of world Jewry by 2,000. Ex- 
planations are given below of the reasons for these corrections. 

The number of Jews in Israel rose from 5,094,200 in 2003 to 5,165,400 
at the beginning of 2004, an increase of 71,200 people, or 1.4 percent. In 


'3See DellaPergola, Rebhun, and Tolts, “Prospecting the Jewish Future.” 
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contrast, the estimated Jewish population in the Diaspora diminished 
from 7,854,000 (according to the revised figures) to 7,824,300—a de- 
crease of 25,700 people, or —0.4 percent. These changes reflect the con- 
tinuing Jewish emigration from the FSU and other countries, but also the 
internal decrease typical of the aggregate of Diaspora Jewry. In 2003, the 
estimated Israel-Diaspora net migratory balance (immigration minus em- 
igration) amounted to a gain of 5,200 core Jews for Israel.'4 This calcu- 
lation includes Israeli citizens born abroad who enter Israel for the first 
time. Therefore, internal demographic evolution (including vital events 
and conversions) produced nearly all of the growth among the Jewish 
population in Israel, and most of the decline in the Diaspora. 

Recently, instances of accession or “return” to Judaism can be ob- 
served in connection with the migration and integration of people from 
Eastern Europe and Ethiopia, and the comprehensive provisions of the 
Israeli Law of Return. The return or first-time access to Judaism of some 
of such previously unincluded or unidentified individuals contributed to 
slowing down the pace of decline of the relevant Diaspora Jewish popu- 
lations and some gains for the Jewish population in Israel. 

As noted, corrections should be introduced in previously published 
Jewish population estimates in the light of new information that has be- 
come available. Table 2 provides a synopsis of the world Jewish popula- 
tion estimates relating to the period 1945-2004, as first published each 
year in the American Jewish Year Book and as corrected retroactively, in- 
corporating all subsequent revisions. These revised data correct, some- 
times significantly, the figures published until 1980 by other authors and 
since 1981 by ourselves. Thanks to the development over the years of an 
improved database, these new revisions are not necessarily the same re- 
vised estimates that we published year by year in the AJYB based on the 
information that was available at each date. It is likely that further ret- 
rospective revisions may be necessary reflecting ongoing and future re- 
search. 

The revised figures in table 2 clearly portray the slowing down of Jew- 
ish population growth globally since World War II. Based on a post- 
Shoah world Jewish population estimate of 11,000,000, a growth of 
1,079,000 occurred between 1945 and 1960, followed by growths of 
506,000 in the 1960s, 234,000 in the 1970s, 49,000 in the 1980s, and 32,000 
in the 1990s. While it took 13 years to add one million to world Jewry’s 
postwar size, the next 45 years were not enough to add another million. 
Table 2 also outlines the slow Jewish population growth rate versus total 


‘Israel, Central Bureau of Statistics, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (Jerusalem, 2004). 
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TABLE 1. ESTIMATED CORE JEWISH POPULATION, BY CONTINENTS AND MAJOR 
GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS, 2003 AND 2004? 
2003 2004 Yearly 
Region Original Revised? % Change 
Abs. N. Abs. N. Percent’ Abs. N. Percent’ 2003-2004 
World 12,950,200 12,948,200 100.0 12,989,700 100.0 0.3 
Diaspora 7,856,000 7,854,000 60.7 7,824,300 60.2 -0.4 
Israel 5,094,200 5,094,200 39.3 5,165,400 39.8 1.4 
America, Total 6,071,600 6,071,600 46.9 6,059,000 46.6 -0.2 
North? 5,670,500 5,670,500 43.8 5,661,000 43.6 —0.2 
Central 52,100 52,100 0.4 52,000 0.4 —0.2 
South 349,000 349,000 eh 346,000 Des -0.9 
Europe, Total 1,550,800 1,550,800 12.0 1,535,800 11.8 -1.0 
European 
Union> 1,046,500 1,121,200 8.7. 1,121,600 8.6 0.0 
Other West 19,900 19,800 0.2 19,800 0.2 0.0 
Former 
USSR° 389,700 375,200 2.9 360,000 2.8 —4.1 
Other East 
and Balkans* 94,700 34,600 0.3 34,400 0.3 —0.6 
Asia, Total 5,137,000 5,136,300 39.7 5,206,000 40.1 1.4 
Israel 5,094,200 5,094,200 39.3 5,165,400 39.8 1.4 
Former 
USSR* 23,300 22,600 0.2 21,300 0.2 -5.8 
Other 19,500 19,500 0.2 19,300 0.1 -1.0 
Africa, Total 83,900 82,600 0.6 81,000 0.6 -1.9 
North‘ 7,300 6,000 0.0 5,400 0.0 -10.0 
South® 76,600 76,600 0.6 75,600 0.6 -1.3 
Oceania" 106,900 106,900 0.8 107,900 0.8 0.9 
aJanuary 1. 


Revised 2003 figures include effects of European Union expansion to ten new countries, 
two from Other West Europe (100 Jews), three from the former USSR (14,500 Jews), and 
five from Other East Europe and Balkans (60,100 Jews). 

*Minor discrepancies due to rounding. 

4U.S.A. and Canada. 

‘Asian regions of Russia and Turkey included in Europe. 

Including Ethiopia. 

sSouth Africa, Zimbabwe, and other sub-Saharan countries. 

hAustralia, New Zealand. 
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TABLE 2. WORLD JEWISH POPULATION, ORIGINAL AND CORRECTED ESTIMATES, 
AND TOTAL POPULATION, 1945-2004 


Jewish Population World Population Jews per 

Year Original Corrected Yearly Total Yearly 1000 of 

Estimate? Estimate? %Change® Millions % Change Total Pop. 
1945, May1 11,000,000 11,000,000 DSS 4.75 
1950, Jan.1 11,303,400 11,297,000 0.57 2,524 1.87 4.48 
1960, Jan.1 12,792,800 12,079,000 0.67 3,027 1.83 3.99 
1970, Jan.1 13,950,900 12,585,000 0.41 © 3,702 2.03 3.40 
1980, Jan.1 14,527,100 12,819,000 0.18 4,447 1.85 2.88 
1990, Jan.1 12,810,300 12,868,000 0.04 5,282 1.74 2.44 
2000, Jan.1 13,191,500 12,900,000 0.02 6,010 1.30 als 
2001, Jan.1 13,254,100 12,914,000 0.11 6,0554 1.50 BAS 
2002, Jan.1 13,296,100 12,935,600 0.17 6,1374 1235 2h 
2003, Jan.1 12,950,000 12,948,200 0.10 6,2154 1.27, 2.08 
2004, Jan. 1 12,989,700 0.32 6,314 hae 2.06 


4As published in American Jewish Year Book, various years. Estimates reported here as of 
Jan. 1 were originally published as of end of previous year. 

>Based on updated, revised, or otherwise improved information. Original estimates for 
1990 and after, and all corrected estimates: The A. Harman Institute of Contemporary 
Jewry, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

‘Based on corrected estimates, besides last year. 

‘Midyear estimate of preceding year. Source: Population Reference Bureau. 


population growth globally, and the declining Jewish share of world pop- 
ulation. In 2004 the share of Jews per 1,000 world population was less 
than half what it was in 1945. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION BY MAJOR REGIONS AND COUNTRIES 


About 47 percent of the world’s Jews reside in the Americas, with 
about 44 percent in North America. Some 40 percent live in Asia, in- 
cluding the Asian republics of the former USSR (but not the Asian parts 
of the Russian Republic and Turkey)— most of them in Israel. Europe, 
including the Asian territories of the Russian Republic and Turkey, ac- 
counts for 12 percent of the total. Fewer than 2 percent of the world’s 
Jews live in Africa and Oceania. Among the major geographical regions 
listed in table 1, the number of Jews in Israel—and, consequently, in total 
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Asia — increased in 2004. Moderate Jewish population gains were also es- 
timated for the European Union (including 25 member countries), and 
Oceania. We estimate that Jewish population size diminished to variable 
extents in North, Central, and South America, the former Soviet re- 
publics in Europe and Asia, and Africa. These regional changes reflect 
the trends apparent in the Jewish population in each of the major coun- 
tries. We now turn to a review of recent trends in the largest Jewish pop- 
ulations. 


North America 


In the United States (table 3), two major studies were recently under- 
taken, the 2000—01 National Jewish Population Survey (NJPS)!> and the 
2001 American Jewish Identity Survey (AJIS).'° The NJPS was sponsored 
the United Jewish Communities (UJC), the coordinating body for the 
local Jewish federations in the U.S., and advised by a National Techni- 
cal Advisory Committee chaired by Frank Mott and Vivian Klaff. A na- 
tional, stratified, random- digit-dialing (RDD) sample covered the U.S., 
subdivided into seven strata based on pre-survey estimates of Jewish 
population density, with sampling probabilities proportional to Jewish 
density in each stratum. Over 175,000 households were screened for pos- 
sible inclusion, based on four questions: (1) What is your religion (or that 
of other adults in the household), if any? (2) Do you or does any other 
adult in the household have a Jewish mother or a Jewish father? (3) Were 
you or any other adult in the household raised Jewish? (4) Do you, or does 
any other adult in the household, consider your/him/herself Jewish for 
any reasons? Answers to these questions included options other than yes 
or no, thus allowing for a nondichotomic resolution of Jewish popula- 
tion definition. From the beginning, such screening criteria were expected 
to produce results not strictly comparable with the 1990 NJPS. 

The final unweighted sample included 4,220 Jewish respondents and 
303 people of Jewish background (PJB), for a total of 4,523 Jewish house- 
holds; 625 non-Jews of Jewish background; and 4,027 non-Jews, for a 
total of 9,175 respondent households. The 4,027 non-Jewish households 


'5K otler-Berkowitz et al., National Jewish Population Survey 2000-01. 

‘Reon Mayer, Barry Kosmin, and Ariela Keysar, American Jewish Identity Survey 200] — 
AJIS Report—An Exploration in the Demography and Outlook of a People (New York, 
2002). See also Barry A. Kosmin, Egon Mayer, Ariela Keysar, American Religious Identi- 
fication Survey 2001 (New York, 2001). 
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TABLE 3. 
1/1/2004 


Country 


Canada 
United States 


Total North America® 


Bahamas 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Netherlands Antilles 
Panama 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands 

Other 


Total Central America 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Suriname 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Total South America® 
Total 


Total 
Population 


31,600,000 
291,500,000 


323,227,000 


300,000 
4,200,000 
11,300,000 
8,700,000 
6,600,000 
12,400,000 
2,600,000 
104,900,000 
215,000 
3,000,000 
3,900,000 
115,000 
23,300,000 


181,530,000 


36,900,000 
8,600,000 
176,500,000 
15,800,000 
44 200,000 
12,600,000 
6,200,000 
27,100,000 
420,000 
3,400,000 
25,700,000 


358,420,000 
863,177,000 


‘Including countries not listed separately. 


Jewish 
Population 


371,000 
53,290,000 
5,661,000 

300 
2,500 
600 
100 
100 
900 
300 
39,900 
200 
5,000 
1,500 
300 
300 


52,000 


185,000 
500 
96,800 
20,800 
3,300 
900 
900 
2,400 
200 
19,600 
15,600 


346,000 
6,059,000 


Jews per 
1,000 
Population 


11.7 
18.1 


17.5 


1.0 
0.6 
0.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1 
0.1 
0.4 
0.9 
1.7 
0.4 
2.6 
0.0 


0.3 


5.0 
0.1 
0.5 
1.3 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.5 
5.8 
0.6 


1.0 
7.0 
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Accuracy 
Rating 


B 2001 
B 2001 


D 

C 1993 
C 1990 
D 

C 1993 
A 1999 
B 1995 
B 2001 
B 1998 
C 1990 
C 1990 
C 1986 


C 2002 
C 1999 
B 2001 
C 1995 
C 1996 
C 1985 
B 1997 
C 1993 
C 1986 
C 2001 
B 1999 
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were interviewed for a National Survey of Religion and Ethnicity (NSRE) 
to collect data necessary for weighting and thus estimating the size of the 
Jewish population, and to provide comparative data to Jews and PJBs on 
sociodemographic topics. The rate of response to the screening interview 
was 28 percent. Weights were directly or indirectly estimated and applied 
to adjust for the number of telephone lines in the household, and to 
match sample household and respondent data to the U.S. Census totals 
for sampling strata, age, gender, and region.!’ 

Following claims of excessively low respondent rates, selective popula- 
tion undercounts, and other inappropriate procedures during and fol- 
lowing fieldwork, the NJPS was submitted to independent professional 
scrutiny. It was concluded that the study — although handicapped by sev- 
eral methodological shortcomings such as low response rates, inconsistent 
survey coverage of relevant subpopulations, and loss of documentation — 
stood within the range of professionally acceptable research standards and 
biases. '* 

The total Jewish population was estimated at 5.2 million, including 4.3 
million with clearly Jewish connections, 800,000 persons of Jewish back- 
ground but whose Jewish connections were less clear, and over 100,000 
persons in institutions (the actual NJPS number was below 5.1 million, 
but a round estimate of 5.2 million was arrived at by including persons 
in institutions and persons who did not report their age). Respondents 
from the first group, the 4.3 million, were administered a long-form ques- 
tionnaire, while respondents from the second, the 800,000, were admin- 
istered a short-form questionnaire that covered a limited selection of the 
survey’s variables. The total number of Jews plus non-Jews of Jewish 
background (including those with no Jewish connections) was estimated 
at 6.7 million. The total number of individuals in the 2.9 million house- 
holds with at least one Jewish member was estimated at 8.7 million, sig- 
nificantly higher than in 1990. 

Even as one major national Jewish population survey (the NJPS) was 
being undertaken, an alternative one (the 2001 AJIS) was being devel- 
oped, testifying to substantive disagreements within the Jewish commu- 
nity and among its researchers about how to go about such a project. 
AJIS was based on a national RDD sample. Out of all successful con- 
tacts, a total of 50,238 respondents agreed to be interviewed. After a se- 


'K otler-Berkowitz et al., National Jewish Population Survey 2000-01. 
'8Mark Schulman, “National Jewish Population Survey 2000-01: Study Review Memo,” 
prepared for the United Jewish Communities, 2003. 
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ries of screening questions quite similar to those of NJPS 1990, 1,668 re- 
spondents qualified to be included in a survey of American Jewish house- 
holds. The response rate was 18 percent.'? 

The estimated core Jewish population, including Jews with no religion 
and Jews by choice, as well as Jews in institutions, was 5,340,000. Of these, 
3,460,000 were born Jews whose religion was Judaism, 170,000 were con- 
verts to Judaism/Jews by choice, and 1,710,000 were born Jews with no 
religion. The total of Jews and others of Jewish origin was 7,690,000. The 
total of individuals in all households surveyed, including households 
without any current “core” Jew, was 9,740,000, excluding persons in in- 
stitutions. The AJIS data (and not those of the 2000—01 NJPS) concep- 
tually match the 1990 NJPS figures. 

Combined reading of these two major current surveys suggests a core 
Jewish population in the range of 5.2—5.35 million. Assuming an inter- 
mediate value of 5.3 million, the revised 2001 estimate was at least 400,000 
short of the 5.7 million we had projected for 2002 based on the 5.515 mil- 
lion estimated for mid-1990 by the previous NJPS.”° 

There had reportedly been a Jewish influx during the 1990s of at least 
200,000 new immigrants—from the former Soviet Union, Israel, Latin 
America, South Africa, Iran, and Western Europe. However, continuing 
low Jewish fertility rates, the consequent aging in population composi- 
tion, and comparatively weak propensities to identify with Judaism 
among younger adults of Jewish ancestry apparently led to a signifi- 
cantly lower total core population size. In the historical perspective of 
Jewish population research in the U.S. over the last 50 years, the new find- 
ings appeared quite consistent, and more likely to be the product of ac- 
tual demographic trends than an artifact of insufficient data.”! 

A 2002 study of the Jews in New York, the largest U.S. metropolitan 
community, pointed to a stable Jewish population of 1.4 million in the 
extended eight-borough area, but, for the first time in over three-quarters 
of a century, fewer than oné million Jews lived in New York City’s five 
boroughs.” 

Our national U.S. estimate for 2004 assumes that the lack of growth— 


Mayer, Kosmin, and Keysar, American Jewish Identity Survey; and Barry A. Kosmin, 
personal communication to the author. 

See Kosmin et al., Highlights of the CJF 1990 National Jewish Population Survey. 

*ISergio DellaPergola, “Was It the Demography? A Reassessment of U.S. Jewish Popu- 
lation Estimates, 1945-2001,” Contemporary Jewry, 2004 (forthcoming). 

See http://www. ujafedny.org/site/PageServer?pagename=jewishcommunitystudy 
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in fact, actual population decrease— manifested, despite continuing im- 
migration, through the 2001 surveys, is now a well-established trend. As 
a result, U.S. Jewry is characterized by an aging population composition, 
and its effectively Jewish fertility levels are significantly below its virtual 
demographic potential even with the inclusion of all the children of out- 
marriages. We therefore suggest a demonstrative reduction by 10,000 
from our 2003 estimate of 5.3 million, to 5,290,000, still the largest Jew- 
ish population on Earth. 

In Canada, the 2001 population census”? indicated a decrease in 
the number of Jews according to ethnicity (including those declaring 
a religion other than Judaism) from 369,565 in 1991 to 348,605 in 2001 
(—20,960, or 5.7 percent). Of the ethnic Jews in 2001, 186,475 indicated 
that Jewish was their sole ethnicity, and the other 162,130 mentioned it 
as one of their several ethnic identities. The percentage with an exclusively 
Jewish ethnicity thus amounted to only 53 percent of all those reporting 
a Jewish ethnicity, as compared to 66 percent in 1991 and 90 percent in 
1981. On the other hand, the number of Canada’s Jews according to re- 
ligion increased from 318,070 in 1991 to 329,995 in 2001 (411,925, or 3.7 
percent). It should be noted that 22,365 Jews entered the country during 
the ten-year interval between the two censuses, and consequently the 
Jewish population would have decreased by 10,440 (3.3 percent) were it 
not for this immigration. 

Keeping in mind that some ethnic Jews are not Jewish by religion and 
that an even greater number of Jews by religion do not declare a Jewish 
ethnicity, a combined estimate of 370,520 obtained for Canada’s Jewish 
population, up 4 percent from 356,315 in 1991.4 

This figure was not strictly comparable with the concept of core Jew- 
ish population as it included some individuals for whom Jewish was only 
one among multiple ethnic identities. Some of these would otherwise be 
included in the enlarged Jewish population. Assuming continuing immi- 
gration to Canada, we evaluate the 2004 Jewish population at 371,000, 
the world’s fourth largest. 


Latin America 


In Latin America, the Jewish population was generally in decline, re- 
flecting economic and local security concerns. In Argentina, nearly 6,000 


23See http://www.statcan.ca 
Charles Shahar, The Jewish Community of Canada (Toronto, 2004). 
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Jews emigrated to Israel in 2002— the highest figure ever in a single year 
from that country — due to the dire economic conditions and special in- 
centives offered on the Israeli side. In 2003 the economic situation eased 
somewhat and Israel suspended its incentives. About 1,500 Jews emi- 
grated from Argentina to Israel during the year.** Based on the experience 
of previous years, approximately 20 percent of these migrants were non- 
Jewish household members in the enlarged population, and partial evi- 
dence from different sources indicated that less than half of total Jewish 
emigration from Argentina went to Israel. Contrary to some rumors, the 
official data pointed to high permanence rates in Israel of the new immi- 
grants, at least during the first year, and an expected attrition of about 10 
percent leaving within the first three years.”° We consequently assessed Ar- 
gentina’s Jewish population at 185,000 in 2004, the world’s seventh largest. 

The 2000 census of Brazil indicated a rather stable Jewish population 
of 86,828, up from 86,416 in 1991.7” Considering the possible noninclu- 
sion of individuals who did not answer the census question on religion, 
we assessed Brazil’s Jewish population at 97,000 in 2003 and, allowing for 
moderate emigration, 96,800 in 2004, the world’s tenth largest. This ap- 
peared to be consistent with a systematic documentation effort under- 
taken by the Jewish Federation of Sao Paulo,”® and an assumption that 
about one half of Brazil’s Jews live in that city. 

In Mexico, the 2000 census indicated a Jewish population of 45,260 
aged 5 and over.” Of these, 32,464 lived in the metropolitan area of 
the capital, Mexico City, while—consistent with erratic figures in past 
censuses—a most unlikely 12,796 were reported in states other than the 
Federal District and Mexico State. Allocation of the 0—4 age group based 
on a 2000 Jewish survey determined a corrected estimate of about 35,000 
Jews in Greater Mexico City, and 40,000 nationwide. In 2004, allowing 
for minor emigration, we estimated the Jewish population at 39,900, the 
world’s 14th largest. 


See Israel Central Bureau of Statistics: http://www.cbs.gov.il 

6Shmuel Adler, Emigration among Immigrants from Argentina that Arrived During the Pe- 
riod 1.1.89—31.12.02 (Jerusalem: State of Israel Ministry of Immigrant Absorption, Divi- 
sion of Planning and Research, 2004). 

27See http://www.ibge.br; René D. Decol, “Brazilian Jews: a Demographic Profile,” un- 
published paper delivered at the International Conference on Jewish Demography, 
Jerusalem, 2002. 

*2FISESP (Federacao Israelita do Estado de SAo Paulo), Recadastramento comunitario 
2000-01 (S&o Paulo, 2002). 

See Instituto Nacional de Estadistica, Geografia e Informatica, XII Censo General de 
Poblacion y Vivienda 2000 (Mexico City, 2002). 
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The fourth largest Jewish community in Latin America is located in 
Chile,*° whose relatively stable Jewish population is now larger than those 
of Uruguay*! and Venezuela,*? which have experienced significant emi- 
gration in recent years. 


European Union 


Jewish population in Europe (table 4) tended to be increasingly con- 
centrated in the western part of the continent, and within the European 
Union. On May 1, 2004, the EU expanded from 15 to 25 countries, in- 
corporating three countries that had been part of the Soviet Union (Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania), another five that had been part of the old 
communist East European bloc (the Czech Republic, Hungary, Poland, 
Slovakia, and Slovenia), and two southern European countries (Cyprus 
and Malta). The EU thus reached an estimated total of 1,121,500 Jews, 
comprising 73 percent of the continent’s total Jewish population. The 
other former Soviet republics in Europe outside the EU comprised 
360,000 Jews, or 24.4 percent of European Jewry. All other European 
countries comprised 54,200 Jews, or 3.4 percent of the Jews of Europe. 
The EU’s expanded format symbolized an important historical land- 
mark: the virtual boundary between Western and Eastern Europe that 
had existed since time immemorial was erased. 

The largest Jewish community in Europe was in France, where a new 
countrywide survey undertaken at the beginning of 2002 suggested a 
downward revision to 500,000 Jews plus an additional 75,000 non-Jewish 
members of Jewish households.** Before the survey, our Jewish population 
estimate stood at 519,000. The difference, cumulated over several years, 
was primarily due to a growing pace of Jewish emigration not only to 
Israel— amounting to about 1,800 in 2003 — but also to Canada and other 
countries. The emigration tended to respond to increasing manifestations 


3°9Gabriel Berger et al., Estudio Socio-Demografico de la Comunidad Juiia de Chile 
(Santiago-Buenos Aires, 1995). 

31Nicole Berenstein and Rafael Porzecanski, Perfil de los egresados de la Red Formal de 
Educacién JudiaUrguaya (Montevideo, 2001). 

2Sergio DellaPergola, Salomon Benzaquen, and Tony Beker de Weinraub, Perfil so- 
ciodemografico y cultural de la comunidad judia de Caracas (Caracas, 2000). The survey was 
sponsored by the Asociacién Israelita de Venezuela, the Union Israelita de Caracas, and 
the Asociacién de Amigos de la Universidad Hebrea de Jerusalén. 

33See Erik H. Cohen with Maurice Ifergan, Les Juifs de France: Valeurs et identité (Paris, 
2002). 
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TABLE 4. 
1/1/2004 


Country 


Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Finland 
France? 
Germany 
Greece 
Ireland 

Italy 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 


[Total European Union 15] 


Estonia 

Latvia 
Lithuania 
Czech Republic 
Hungary 
Poland 
Slovakia 
Slovenia 

Other? 


Total European Union 25 
Gibraltar 
Norway 


Switzerland 


Total other West Europe 


Total 


Jewish 


Jews per 
1,000 


ESTIMATED CORE JEWISH POPULATION DISTRIBUTION IN EUROPE, 


Accuracy 


Population Population Population Rating 


8,200,000 
10,400,000 
5,400,000 
5,200,000 
59,800,000 
82,600,000 
11,000,000 
4,000,000 
57,200,000 
450,000 
16,200,000 
10,400,000 
41,300,000 
9,000,000 
59,400,000 


9,000 
31,300 
6,400 
1,100 
496,000 
112,000 
4,500 
1,200 
28,800 
600 
30,000 
500 
12,000 
15,000 
299,000 


[380,550,000] [1,047,400] 


1,400,000 
2,300,000 
3,500,000 
10,200,000 
10,100,000 
38,600,000 
5,400,000 
2,000,000 
1,300,000 


455,350,000 
25,000 
4,600,000 
7,300,000 


12,385,000 


1,700 
8,900 
3,400 
4,000 
50,000 
3,300 
2,700 
100 
100 


1,121,600 
600 

1,200 
18,000 


19,800 


1.1 
3.0 
£2 
0.2 
8.3 
1.4 
0.4 
0.3 
0.5 
|e) 
Re 
0.0 
0.3 
1.7 
5.0 


[2.8] 


2 
39 
1.0 
0.4 
5.0 
0.1 
0.5 
0.1 
0.1 


25 
24.0 
0.3 
2 


1.6 


B 2001 
C 2002 
C 2001 
B 1999 
B 2002 
B 2002 
B 1995 
B 2001 
B 2002 
B 2000 
B 2000 
C1999 
D 

C 1990 
B 2001 


B 2001 
B 2001 
B 2001 
C 2001 
C 2001 
C 2001 
C 2001 
C 1996 


B 1991 
B 1995 
A 2000 
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TABLE 4.—(Continued) 





Jews per 
Total Jewish 1,000 Accuracy 

Country Population Population Population Rating 
Belarus 9,900,000 22,000 22 B 1999 
Moldova 4,300,000 5,000 122 C 2000 
Russia‘ 145,500,000 244,000 hy B 2002 
Ukraine 47,800,000 89,000 1.9 B 2001 
Total FSU Republics 207,500,000 360,000 bez: 


[Total FSU in Europe] [214,700,000] [374,000] [1.7] 


Bosnia-Herzegovina 3,900,000 500 0.1 C 2001 
Bulgaria 7,500,000 2,200 03 C 2001 
Croatia 4,300,000 1,700 0.4 C 2001 
Macedonia (FYR) 2,100,000 100 0.0 C 1996 
Romania 21,600,000 10,500 0.5 B 2001 
Serbia-Montenegro 10,700,000 1,500 0.1 C 2001 
Turkey? 71,200,000 17,900 0.3 B 2002 
Total other East Europe 124,400,000 34,400 0.5 


and Balkans* 
Total 799,635,000 1,535,800 1.9 


@Including Monaco. 

>Cyprus and Malta. 

“Including countries not listed separately. 
‘Including Asian regions. 


of anti-Jewish intolerance, including physical violence. Our 2004 estimate 
for French Jewry is therefore 496,000, the third largest in the world. 

In the United Kingdom, the 2000 national population census provided 
detailed data about religion, for the first time since the nineteenth cen- 
tury.*4 The total Jewish population of 266,741 for England, Wales, Scot- 


4The census is available at http://www.ons.uk. See also Barry Kosmin and Stanley Wa- 
terman, Commentary on Census Religion Question (London, 2002),a publication of the JPR 
(Institute for Jewish Policy Research). 
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land, and Northern Ireland closely approximated our 273,500 estimate 
for 2002. However, considering that 22.8 percent of the UK population 
indicated that they had no religion and that another 7.3 percent did not 
answer the question— at a time when much of the organized Jewish com- 
munity publicly supported participation in the census— we suggest rais- 
ing the estimate to 300,000. More detailed data from the same census for 
Scotland (some of its questions were different than those asked in the rest 
of the UK) indicated 6,448 people currently reporting Jewish religion as 
compared to a total of 7,446 who said they were raised as Jews—a net 
loss of 13 percent.** Vital statistics routinely collected by the Board of 
Deputies Community Research Unit show a continuing excess of Jewish 
deaths (3,670 in 2002 and 3,592 in 2003) over Jewish births (2,665 in 
2002).°° Taking into account some minor emigration as well, we esti- 
mated the UK’s total Jewish population at 299,000 in 2004, the world’s 
fifth largest. 

In Germany, significant if slightly diminished Jewish immigration con- 
tinued. In 2003, 6,224 immigrants from the former Soviet Union were 
recorded as new members of German Jewish communities, as compared 
to 6,597 in 2002.*’ Since 2002, the enlarged total of Jews and non-Jewish 
family members who came to Germany from the FSU was larger than the 
respective number of FSU migrants to Israel. The total number of core 
Jews registered with the central Jewish community grew to 102,594 at the 
beginning of 2004, versus 98,335 one year earlier. Of the current total, 
fewer than 13,000 were in the initial pool of 28,081 members that existed 
at the end of 1990, and the rest were recent immigrants. The age com- 
position of the Jewish old-timers— and even more so of the newcomers— 
was extremely skewed to the elderly. In 2003 there were 164 Jewish births 
and 1,188 Jewish deaths recorded in Germany. This explains why the 
growth of the Jewish community is significantly less than the total num- 
ber of new immigrants. Allowing for delays in joining the organized com- 
munity and a preference on the part of some members of a minority not 


United Kingdom, Scotland, General Register Office (Edinburgh, 2002). Also see 
JPR/News, Spring 2003, p. 6. 

**The Board of Deputies of British Jews, Community Research Unit, Report on Com- 
munity Vital Statistics 2003 (London, 2004). See also Stephen Miller, Marlena Schmool, 
and Antony Lerman, Social and Political Attitudes of British Jews: Some Key Findings of 
the JPR Survey (London, 1996). 

*Zentralwohlfahrtsstelle der Juden in Deutschland (ZWJD), Mitgliederstatistik; Der 
Einzelnen Jiidischen Gemeinden und Landesverbdnde in Deutschland (Frankfurt a.M., 2004). 
We acknowledge the kind assistance of Ms. Ellen Rubinstein of ZWJD in making these data 
available. 
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to identify officially with its institutions, we assess Germany’s core Jew- 
ish population at 112,000, the world’s eighth largest. 

In Hungary, our core estimate of 50,000 (the world’s 13th largest) re- 
flects the unavoidably negative balance of Jewish births and deaths in a 
country where the total population’s vital balance has been negative for 
several years in a row. While a Jewish survey in 1999°*8 indicated a con- 
spicuously larger enlarged Jewish population, a demographic extrapola- 
tion based on the usually accepted number of post-Holocaust core Jew- 
ish survivors and that accounted for the known or estimated numbers of 
births, deaths, and emigrants since 1945 closely matches our assessment. 
It should be noted that in the 2001 Hungarian census a scant 13,000 peo- 
ple reported themselves Jewish by religion. 

Belgium’s Jewish population was estimated above 30,000, the 15th 
largest worldwide. Quite stable numbers reflected the presence of a tra- 
ditional Orthodox community in Antwerp and the growth of a large Eu- 
ropean administrative center in Brussels. Local Jewish population esti- 
mates were quite obsolete in comparison with most other EU countries. 
The next two largest Jewish communities in the EU were those in the 
Netherlands and Italy. In the Netherlands, a survey in 2000 estimated a 
Halakhic Jewish population of 30,072, of which perhaps as many as a 
third were immigrants from Israel, and an enlarged Jewish population of 
43,305.*° In Italy, total Jewish community membership — which histori- 
cally comprised the overwhelming majority of the country’s Jewish 
population — declined from 26,706 in 1995 to 25,143 in 2001.*° Our esti- 
mate, slightly below 29,000, adequately allocates for non-members. 


Former Soviet Union 


In the former Soviet Union, rapid Jewish population decrease contin- 
ued, reflecting an overwhelming surplus of Jewish deaths over births, high 
rates of outmarriage and low rates of Jewish identification of the chil- 


38 Andras Kovacs, Zsidék és Zsidésag a Mai Magyarorszagon: Egy szociologiai kutatas 
eredményei [Jews and Jewry in Contemporary Hungary: Results of a Sociological Survey] 
(Budapest, 2002). 

3°Hanna van Solinge and Marlene de Vries, eds., De Joden in Nederland Anno 2000: De- 
mografisch profile en binding aan het joodendom (Amsterdam, 2001). The survey was un- 
dertaken as a collaborative effort between the Stichting Joods Maatschappelijk Werk and 
NIDI (Netherlands Interdisciplinary Demographic Institute). See also C. Kooyman and J. 
Almagor, Israelis in Holland: A Sociodemographic Study of Israelis and Former Israelis in 
Holland (Amsterdam, 1996). 

Unione delle comunita ebraiche italiane, JV Congresso, relazione del consiglio (Roma, 
2002) pp. 162 ff. 
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dren, and conspicuous though diminishing emigration. Our 2004 assess- 
ment of the total core Jewish population in the aggregate of the 15 for- 
mer Soviet Republics was 395,300, of which 374,000 lived in Europe and 
21,300 in Asia. At least as many non-Jewish family members were part 
of the respective enlarged households. The ongoing process of demo- 
graphic decline was compensated only to a minor extent by the revival of 
Jewish cultural and religious activities.*! 

In the Russian Republic, the October 2002 census indicated 233,000 
Jews as against our core Jewish population estimate of 252,000 (derived 
from the February 1994 Russian Microcensus estimate of 408,000 Jews). 
Allowing for some census undercounts after the compulsory item on eth- 
nicity (natsyonalnost) on identification documents was canceled, and the 
option not to state an ethnicity was allowed for the first time, we estimate 
the Jewish population at 244,000 in 2004, the sixth largest in the world. 
The size of Russian Jewry was more stable and resilient than in the other 
former Soviet republics. This was partly a consequence of Jewish migra- 
tions between the various republics and also the lower emigration propen- — 
sities from Moscow and some of the other main urban areas.** Neverthe- 
less, the striking imbalance of Jewish births and deaths meant continuing 
population decline and an elderly age composition. The decline in the 
number of births to at least one Jewish parent was much faster than that 
of Jewish deaths, and as a result the estimated negative balance of these 
vital events increased from about —5,800 in 1988 to —6,900 in 1998.4 

In the Ukraine, the population census undertaken on December 5, 
2001, yielded 103,600 Jews, whereas we had expected 100,000 on Janu- 
ary 1, 2002. Considering that our baseline for the latter estimate were the 
486,300 Jews counted in the previous census of January 1989 (not in- 
cluding a few “oriental” Jews), the fit between expected and actual results 
was quite remarkable.** Taking into account the dramatic pace of emi- 


“Zvi Gitelman, “Becoming Jewish in Russia and Ukraine” in Zvi Gitelman, Barry Kos- 
min, and Andras Kovacs, eds., New Jewish Identities: Contemporary Europe and Beyond (Bu- 
dapest/New York, 2003) pp. 105-37. 

“Mark Tolts, “Demographic Trends among the Jews of the Former Soviet Union,” un- 
published paper presented at the International Conference in Honor of Professor 
Mordechai Altshuler on Soviet and Post-Soviet Jewry, Jerusalem, 2003. A German trans- 
lation is forthcoming in Menora (Bodenheim/Berlin, 2004). 

‘Mark Tolts, “Mass Aliyah and Jewish Emigration from Russia: Dynamics and Factors,” 
East European Jewish Affairs 33, Winter 2003, pp. 71-96. 

“Tolts, “Demographic Trends.” 

“Ukrainian Ministry of Statistics, Population Census 2001 (Kiyev, 2002); Mark Tolts, 
Main Demographic Trends of the Jews in Russia and the FSU (Jerusalem, 2002). 
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gration since 1989, the other major intervening changes among Ukraine’s 
Jews, and the continuing emigration at the end of 2001, the census fully 
confirmed our previous assessment of ongoing demographic trends. Tak- 
ing into account continuing emigration in 2003, we now assess the core 
Jewish population at 89,000, the 11th largest in the world. 

Of the other former Soviet republics in Europe, after the accession of 
the three Baltic states to the European Union, the main Jewish popula- 
tion was in Belarus, now assessed at 22,000. Pending a new census, a sur- 
vey in Moldova found an enlarged Jewish population of 9,240 corre- 
sponding to a core Jewish population of about 5,000.* 


Rest of Europe 


After Hungary —the largest Jewish community in the rest of Central 
and Eastern Europe— together with Poland, the Czech Republic, Slova- 
kia, and Slovenia joined the EU, only 34,400 Jews remained in non-EU 
East Europe and the Balkans, primarily in Turkey. A survey in Istanbul 
pointed to widespread ageing in a community that has experienced sig- 
nificant past emigration. In Istanbul, 14 percent of the Jewish popula- 
tion was under age 18, versus 18 percent above 65.*” 


Asia 


Jewish population in Asia is mostly affected by the trends in Israel 
(table 5). At the beginning of 2004, Israel’s core Jewish population 
reached 5,165,400, forming an enlarged Jewish population of 5,446,800 
million when combined with 281,400 non-Jewish members of Jewish 
households.*® Most of those who underwent conversions to Judaism were 
new immigrants from Ethiopia, while a few hundred were immigrants 
from the FSU. In 2003, 26,100 new immigrants arrived in Israel, of whom 
16,800 were Jewish.*? Current Jewish emigration reduced this to a net mi- 


46Malka Korazim and Esther Katz, “Patterns of Jewish Identity in Moldova: The 
Behavioral Dimension,” in Gitelman, Kosmin, and Kovacs, eds., New Jewish Identities, 
pp. 159-70. 

“Data kindly provided by Ms. Lina Filiba of the Jewish Community Council. 

4Central Bureau of Statistics, Statistical Abstract of Israel, 55, 2004. See also 
http://www.cbs.gov.il é 

“These data include about 3,000 immigrant citizens, the foreign-born children of Israelis 
on their first-time entrance in the country. Not included are foreign workers and illegal res- 
idents. 
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TABLE 5. ESTIMATED CORE JEWISH POPULATION DISTRIBUTION IN ASIA, 1/1/2004 


Jews per 

Total Jewish 1,000 Accuracy 
Country Population Population Population Rating 
Israel® 6,523,000 4,940,100 757.3 A 2004 
West Bank and Gaza? 3,755,400 225,400 60.0 A 2004 
Total Israel and Palestine 10,278,400 5,165,400 $02.5 
Azerbaijan 8,200,000 7,200 0.9 B 1999 
Georgia 4,700,000 3,800 0.8 B 2002 
Kazakhstan 14,800,000 4,000 0.3 B 1999 
Kyrgyzstan 5,000,000 700 0.1 B 1999 
Turkmenistan 5,700,000 400 0.1 C 2000 
Uzbekistan 25,700,000 5,200 0.2 C 2000 
Total former USSR in Asia® 73,900,000 21,300 0.3 
China? 1,295,900,000 1,000 0.0 D 
India 1,068,600,000 5,100 0.0 B 1996 
Iran 66,600,000 10,900 0.2 C 1986 
Japan 127,500,000 1,000 0.0 C 1993 
Korea, South 47,900,000 100 0.0 C 1998 
Philippines 81,600,000 100 0.0 D 
Singapore 4,200,000 300 0.1 C 1990 
Syria 17,500,000 100 0.0 C1995 
Thailand 63,100,000 200 0.0 C 1998 
Yemen 19,400,000 200 0.0 C 1995 
Other 881,421,600 300 0.0 D 
Total other Asia 3,673,721,600 19,300 0.0 
Total 3,757,900,000 5,206,000 1.4 


*Total population of Israel, including Jews in West Bank and Gaza, 1/1/2004: 6,748,400. 


>Total Palestinian population in West Bank and Gaza: 3,530,000. 
‘Including Armenia and Tajikistan. Not including Asian regions of Russian Republic. 
‘Including Hong Kong and Macao. 
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gration balance of 5,200. Israel’s Jewish fertility rate continued to be sta- 
ble at 2.6 children per woman, higher than that of every other developed 
country and probably twice or more the effective Jewish fertility level 
across Diaspora Jewish communities. Of the 5,165,400 core Jews in 2004, 
4,940,000 lived within the pre-1967 borders plus East Jerusalem and the 
Golan Heights, and 225,400 lived in the West Bank and Gaza. 

The Jewish population in the rest of Asia consisted mainly of the 
rapidly declining communities in the FSU’s eight Asian republics, the 
largest of which was Azerbaijan with 7,200 Jews.*° A minor revision in 
Georgia’s estimate following the 2002 census (—700) brought the Jewish 
population in that Caucasian country to 3,800. The largest Jewish pop- 
ulation in a single country in Asia besides Israel was in Iran. Our esti- 
mate there reflects an effort to monitor widespread emigration since the 
Islamic revolution of the late 1970s. 


Africa 


Jewish population in Africa was mostly concentrated in South Africa 
(table 6). According to the 2001 census,*! the white Jewish population 
amounted at 61,675. After factoring in the national nonresponse rate of 
14 percent, a corrected estimate of 72,000 obtained. Allowing for a cer- 
tain proportion of Jews reported among nonwhites (11,979 blacks, 1,287 
coloreds, and 615 Indians), we assessed the total size of the Jewish com- 
munity at 75,000. Allowing for a moderate pace of continuing emigra- 
tion, we estimate South Africa’s Jewish population at 74,000 in 2004, the 
world’s 12th largest. 

Our revised estimates for North Africa acknowledge the ongoing re- 
duction in the small Jewish population remaining in Morocco and 
Tunisia, now assessed at 5,200 overall. 


Oceania 


Continuing immigration produced some increase in the size of Jewish 
populations in Oceania (table 7). Australia’s 2001 census indicated a Jew- 


°Tolts, “Demographic Trends.” 

‘1See David Saks’s analysis in Jewish Report, 2003. See also Barry A. Kosmin, Jaqueline 
Goldberg, Milton Shain, and Shirley Bruk, Jews of the New South Africa: Highlights of the 
1998 National Survey of South African Jews (London, 1999). 
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TABLE 6. 
1/1/2004 


Country 


Egypt 
Ethiopia 
Morocco 
Tunisia 


Total North Africa? 


Botswana 
Congo D.R. 
Kenya 
Namibia 
Nigeria 
South Africa 
Zimbabwe 
Other 


Total other Africa 


Total 


“Including countries not listed separately. 


Total 
Population 


72,100,000 
70,700,000 
30,400,000 

9,900,000 


258,700,000 


1,600,000 
56,600,000 
31,1600,000 
1,900,000 
133,900,000 
44,400,000 
12,600,000 
319,700,000 


602,300,000 


861,000,000 


Jewish 
Population 


100 
100 
4,000 
1,200 


5,400 


100 
100 
400 
100 
100 
74,000 
500 
300 


75,600 


81,000 


Jews per 
1,000 
Population 


0.0 
0.0 
0.1 
0.1 


0.0 


0.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1 
0.0 
LT 
0.0 
0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


ESTIMATED CORE JEWISH POPULATION DISTRIBUTION IN AFRICA, 


Accuracy 
Rating 


C 1998 
C 1998 
C 2003 X 
C 2003 


C1995 
C1995 
C 1990 
C1993 


B 2001 
B 2001 


ish population of 83,500, up about 4,000 from 1996.” Taking into ac- 
count nonresponse but also the community’s aging composition, we es- 
timate the core Jewish population at 101,000 in 2004, the ninth largest in 
the world. The 2001 census also pointed to some Jewish population in- 
crease in New Zealand. 


Australian Bureau of Statistics, Population Census 2001 (Canberra, 2002). See also 
Gary Eckstein, Demography of the Sydney Jewish Community 2001 (Sydney, 2003). 
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DISPERSION AND CONCENTRATION 


Reflecting global Jewish population stagnation along with growing 
concentration in a few countries, 97.3 percent of world Jewry lives in the 
largest 15 communities, and, excluding Israel from the count, 95.6 per- 
cent lives in the 14 largest communities of the Diaspora (table 8). In 
2004, there were at least 100 Jews in 93 different countries (table 9). Two 
countries had Jewish populations above 5 million individuals each (the 
US. and Israel), another seven had more than 100,000 Jews, four had 
50,000—100,000, four had 25,000—50,000, ten had 10,000—25,000, and 
66 countries had less than 10,000. In only nine communities outside of 
Israel did Jews constitute at least about 5 per 1,000 (0.5 percent) of their 
country’s total population. In descending order by the relative weight (not 
size) of their Jewish population they were Gibraltar (24.0 Jews per 1,000 
inhabitants), the United States (18.1), Canada (11.7), France (8.3), 
Uruguay (5.8), Australia (5.1), Argentina (5.0), the United Kingdom 
(5.0), and Hungary (5.0). 

By combining the two criteria of Jewish population size and density, 
we obtain the following taxonomy of the 26 Jewish communities with 
populations over 10,000 (excluding Israel). There are six countries with 
over 100,000 Jews and at least 5 Jews per 1,000 of total population: the 
U.S., France, Canada, the UK, Argentina, and Australia; another two 
countries with over 100,000 Jews and at least 1 per 1,000 of total popu- 
lation: Russia and Germany; two countries with 10,000—100,000 Jews and 
about 5 per 1,000 of total population: Hungary and Uruguay; eight more 
countries with 10,000—100,000 Jews and at least 1 per 1,000 of total pop- 
ulation: Ukraine, South Africa, Belgium, the Netherlands, Chile, Be- 
larus, Switzerland, and Sweden; and eight countries with 10,000—100,000 
Jews and less than | per 1,000 of total population: Brazil, Mexico, Italy, 
Turkey, Venezuela, Spain, Iran, and Romania. 

Jews represented 765.4 per 1,000 inhabitants in the State of Israel, in- 
cluding East Jerusalem, the Golan Heights, and the Jewish but not the 
Palestinian population in the West Bank and Gaza. Jews comprised 60.0 
per 1,000 total inhabitants in the West Bank and Gaza. Considering the 
total legal population resident in the State of Israel, West Bank, and 
Gaza, Jews represented 502.5 per 1,000, or slightly more than half. All of 
the preceding figures relate to the core Jewish population. If non-Jewish 
members of Jewish households are taken into account, the enlarged Jew- 
ish population thus obtained represented 807.1 per 1,000 of Israel’s pop- 
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TABLE 7. ESTIMATED CORE JEWISH POPULATION DISTRIBUTION IN OCEANIA, 


1/1/2004 
Jews per 
Total Jewish 1,000 Accuracy 
Country Population Population Population Rating 

Australia 19,900,000 101,000 5.1 B 2001 
New Zealand 4,000,000 6,800 1 A 2001 
Other 8,400,000 100 0.0 D 

Total 32,300,000 107,900 3.3 


TABLE 8. COUNTRIES WITH LARGEST CORE JEWISH POPULATIONS, 1/1/2004 


% of Total Jewish Population 


Jewish In the World In the Diaspora 
Rank Country Population % Cumulative% % Cumulative % 
1 United States 5,290,000 40.7 40.7 67.6 67.6 
2 Israel 5,165,400 39.8 80.5 = = 
3 France 496,000 3.8 84.3 6.3 73.9 
4 Canada 371,000 2.9 87.2 4.7 78.7 
5 United Kingdom 299,000 2.3 89.5 3.8 82.5 
6 Russia 244,000 1.9 91.3 3.1 85.6 
7 Argentina 185,000 1.4 92.8 2.4 88.0 
8 Germany 112,000 0.9 93.6 1.4 89.4 
9 Australia 101,000 0.8 94.4 1.3 90.7 
10 Brazil 96,800 0.7 95,2 12 92.0 
11 Ukraine 89,000 0.7 95.8 L1 93.1 
12 South Africa 74,000 0.6 96.4 0.9 94.0 
13 Hungary 50,000 0.4 96.8 0.6 94.7 
14 Mexico 39,900 0.3 97.1 0.5 95.2 
15 Belgium SL3u0. 0.2 97.3 0.4 95.6 
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TABLE 9. DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORLD’S JEWS, BY NUMBER, AND PROPORTION 
(PER 1,000 POPULATION) IN EACH COUNTRY, 1/1/2004 


Jews per 1,000 Population 
Number of 
Jews in Country Total 0.0-0.9 1.0-4.9 5.0-9.9 10.0-24.9 25.0+ 


Number of Countries 


Total? 93 61 22 6 3 1 
100—900 35 31 3 - 1 - 
1,000—4,900 22 19 3 - - 
5,000—9,900 9 3 6 - - - 
10,000—24,900 10 5 4 1 - - 
25,000—49,900 4 2 2 - - - 
50,000—99,900 4 1 2 1 - - 
100,000—999,900 7 - 2 4 1 - 
1,000,000 or more 2 - - 1 1 


Jewish Population Distribution (Absolute Numbers) 


Total? 12,989,700 303,700 707,300 1,150,600 5,661,600 5,165,400 
100—900 11,300 9,500 1,200 - 600 - 
1,000—4,900 53,200 44,300 8,900 - - - 
5,000—9,900 58,600 17,500 41,100 - - - 
10,000—24,900 162,300 66,900 75,800 19,600 - - 
25,000—49,900 130,000 68,700 61,300 - - - 
50,000—99,900 309,800 96,800 163,000 50,000 - - 
100,000—999,900 1,808,000 - 356,000 1,081,000 371,000 - 
1,000,000 or more 10,455,400 - - - 5,290,000 5,165,400 


Jewish Population Distribution (Percent of World’s Jews) 


Total® 100.0 2.3 5.4 8.9 43.6 39.8 
100-900 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
1,000—4,900 0.4 0.3 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
5,000—9,900 0.5 0.1 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 
10,000 —24,900 2 0.5 0.6 0.2 0.0 0.0 
25,000—49,900 1.0 0.5 0.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 
50,000—99,900 2.4 0.7 1.3 0.4 0.0 0.0 
100,000—999,900 1329 0.0 Dal 8.3 oo 0.0 
1,000,000 or more 80.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 40.7 39.8 


4Grand total includes countries with fewer than 100 Jews, for a total of 1,100 Jews. Minor 
discrepancies due to rounding. Israel includes West Bank and Gaza. 
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TABLE 10. METROPOLITAN AREAS WITH LARGEST CORE JEWISH POPULATIONS, 


1/1/2004 
Rank Metro Area* Country Jewish Share of World’s Jews 
Population % Cumulative % 
1 Tel Aviv>< Israel 2,663,000 205 20.5 
2 New York? US. 2,051,000 15.8 36.3 
3 Los Angeles‘ US. 668,000 a 41.4 
4 Haifa? Israel 663,000 Sol 46.5 
3 Jerusalem* Israel 647,000 5.0 Silas 
6 Southeast 
Florida US. 498,000 3.8 55.4 
if Be’er Sheva? Israel 347,000 27 58.0 
8 Philadelphia‘ WES: 285,000 22 60.2 
9 Paris® France 284,000 DD: 62.4 
10 Chicago‘ US. 265,000 2.0 64.4 
11 Boston‘ WS: 254,000 2.0 66.4 
WD San Francisco? US. 218,000 (Ney 68.1 
13 London* United 
Kingdom 195,000 LES 69.6 
14 Toronto! Canada 180,000 1.4 71.0 
cS Washington! US. 166,000 jie, 122 
16 Buenos Aires* Argentina 165,000 3 UES) 
17 Baltimore! US. 106,000 0.8 74.3 
18 Detroit? US. 103,000 0.8 foal 
19 Moscow! Russia 95000 jeaee O57 75.9 
20 Montreal Canada 93,000 0.7 76.6 
21 Cleveland4 UES: 86,000 OM, Phen. 
22 Atlanta! US. 86,000 0.7 77.9 


“Most metropolitan areas include extended inhabited territory and several municipal au- 
thorities around central city. Definitions vary by country. Some of the estimates may in- 
clude non-core Jews. 

>As newly defined in the 1995 Israeli Census. 

‘Includes Ramat Gan, Bene Beraq, Petach Tikwa, Bat Yam, Holon, Rishon Lezion, Ne- 
tanya, and Ashdod, each with a Jewish population above 100,000. 

‘Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical Area (CMSA). 

“Revised estimate. Includes the whole Jerusalem District and parts of Judea and Samaria 
District. 

'Miami-Ft. Lauderdale and West Palm Beach-Boca Raton CMSA. 

®Departments 75, 77, 78, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95. 

hGreater London and contiguous postcode areas. 

‘Census Metropolitan Area. 

iMetropolitan Statistical Area (MSA). 

kCapital Federal and Gran Buenos Aires Partidos. 

'Territory administered by city council. 
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ulation (as defined above), and 529.9 per 1,000 of the total population 
of Israel and the Palestinian territories. 

The overwhelmingly urban concentration of Jewish populations glob- 
ally is evinced by the fact that in 2004, 51.5 percent of world Jewry lived 
in only five metropolitan areas— Tel Aviv, New York, Los Angeles, Haifa, 
and Jerusalem — and another 25 percent lived in the next 15 largest met- 
ropolitan areas (table 10). Of the 22 largest metropolitan areas of Jew- 
ish residence, 12 were located in the U.S., four in Israel, two in Canada, 
and one each in France, the UK, Argentina, and Russia. 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS AMERICAN JEWISH CoMMITTEE (1906). The 


AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM (1943). 
PO Box 9009, Alexandria, VA 22304. 
(703)836-2546. Pres. Stephen L. Naman; 
Exec. Dir. Allan C. Brownfeld. Seeks to 
advance the universal principles of a Ju- 
daism free of nationalism, and the na- 
tional, civic, cultural, and _ social 
integration into American institutions of 
Americans of Jewish faith. Issues of the 
American Council for Judaism; Special In- 
terest Report. (WWW.ACINA.ORG) 


Jacob Blaustein Building, 165 E. 56 St., 
NYC 10022. (212)751-4000. FAX: (212) 
750-0326. Pres. E. Robert Goodkind; 
Exec. Dir. David A. Harris. Protects the 
rights and freedoms of Jews the world 
over; combats bigotry and anti-Semitism 
and promotes democracy and human 
rights for all; works for the security of Is- 
rael and deepened understanding between 
Americans and Israelis; advocates public- 
policy positions rooted in American de- 
mocratic values and the perspectives of 


*The information in this directory is based on replies to questionnaires circulated by the 
editors. Web site addresses, where provided, appear at end of entries. 
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Jewish heritage; and enhances the creative 
vitality of the Jewish people. Includes 
Jacob and Hilda Blaustein Center for 
Human Relations, Project Interchange, 
William Petschek National Jewish Family 
Center, Jacob Blaustein Institute for the 
Advancement of Human Rights, Institute 
on American Jewish-Israeli Relations. 
American Jewish Year Book; Commen- 
tary; AJC Journal. (www.AJC.ORG) 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS (1918). 
Stephen Wise Congress House, 15 E. 84 
St., NYC 10028. (212)879- 4500. FAX: 
(212)249-3672. E-mail: pr@ajcongress. 
org. Pres. Paul S. Miller; Exec. Dir. Neil 
B. Goldstein. Works to foster the creative 
survival of the Jewish people; to help Is- 
rael develop in peace, freedom, and secu- 
rity; to eliminate all forms of ‘racial and 
religious bigotry; to advance civil rights, 
protect civil liberties, defend religious 
freedom, and safeguard the separation of 
church and state; “The Attorney General 
for the Jewish Community.” Congress 
Monthly; Judaism; Inside Israel; Radical 
Islamic Fundamentalism Update. (www. 
AJCONGRESS.ORG) 


AMERICAN JEWISH PUBLIC RELATIONS So- 
clIETY (1957). 575 Lexington Ave., Suite 
600, NYC 10022. (212)644-2663. FAX: 
(212)644-3887. Pres. Diane J. Ehrlich; V- 
Pres., membership, Lauren R. Marcus. 
Advances professional status of public- 
relations practitioners employed by Jew- 
ish organizations and institutions or who 
represent Jewish-related clients, services, 
or products; upholds a professional code 
of ethics and standards; provides contin- 
uing education and networking opportu- 
nities at monthly meetings; serves as a 
clearinghouse for employment pphortin 
nities. AJPRS Reporter; AJPRS Mem- 
bership Directory. 


ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF B’NAI 
B’rRiTH (1913). 823 United Nations Plaza, 
NYC 10017. (212)885-7700. FAX: (212) 
867-0779. E-mail: webmaster@adl.org. 
Natl. Chmn. Barbara B. Balser; Natl. Dir. 
Abraham H. Foxman. Seeks to combat 
anti-Semitism and to secure justice and 
fair treatment for all citizens through law, 
education, and community relations. 
ADL on the Frontline; Law Enforcement 
Bulletin; Dimensions: A Journal of Holo- 
caust Studies; Hidden Child Newsletter; 
International Reports; Civil Rights Re- 
ports. (WWW.ADL.ORG) 


ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH COMMUNITY RE- 


LATIONS WorKERS’ (1950). 7800 
Northaven Road, Dallas, TX 75230. (214) 
615-5229. FAX: (214)373-3186. Pres. 
Marlene Gorin. Aims to stimulate higher 
standards of professional practice in Jew- 
ish community relations; encourages re- 
search and training toward that end}; 
conducts educational programs and sem- 
inars; aims to encourage cooperation be- 
tween community-relations workers and 
those working in other areas of Jewish 
communal service. 


CENTER FOR JEWISH COMMUNITY STUDIES 


(1970). 1515 Locust St., Suite 703, 
Philadelphia, PA 19102. (215)772-0564. 
FAX: (215)772-0566. E-mail:jcpa@ 
netvision.net.il or cjcs@worldnet.att.net. 
Jerusalem office:Jerusalem Center for 
Public Affairs. Pres. Amb. Dore Gold; 
Dir. Gen. Zvi Marom; Chmn. Bd. of 
Overseers Michael Rukin. Worldwide 
policy-studies institute devoted to the 
study of Jewish community organization, 
political thought, and public affairs, 
past and present, in Israel and through- 
out the world. Publishes original arti- 
cles, essays, and monographs; maintains 
library, archives, and reprint series. 
Jerusalem Letter/Viewpoints; Jewish 
Political Studies Review. (www.scPA. 
ORG). 


CENTER FOR RUSSIAN JEWRY WITH STUDENT 


STRUGGLE FOR SoviET JEwry/SSSJ 
(1964). 240 Cabrini Blvd., #5B, NYC 
10033. (212)928-7451. FAX: (212)795- 
8867. Dir./Founder Jacob Birnbaum; 
Chmn. Dr. Ernest Bloch. Campaigns for 
the human rights of the Jews of the for- 
mer USSR, with emphasis on emigration 
and Jewish identity; supports programs 
for needy Jews there and for newcomers in 
Israel and USA, stressing employment 
and Jewish education. As the originator 
of the grassroots movement for Soviet 
Jewry in the early 1960s, possesses unique 
archives. 


COALITION ON THE ENVIRONMENT & JEWISH 


Lire (1993). 443 Park Ave. S., 11th fil., 
NYC 10016-7322. (212)684-6950, ext. 


210. FAX: (212)686-1353. E-mail: info@ 


coejl.org. Dir. Mark X. Jacobs. Promotes 
environmental education, advocacy, and 
action in the American Jewish commu- 
nity. Sponsored by a broad coalition of 
Jewish organizations; member of the Na- 
tional Religious Partnership for the Envi- 


CONSULTATIVE 


NATIONAL JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS 


ronment. Bi-annual newsletter. (www. 
COEJL.ORG) 


COMMISSION ON SOCIAL ACTION OF RE- 


FORM JUDAISM (1953, joint instrumental- 
ity of the Union for Reform Judaism and 
the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis). 633 Third Ave., 7 fl., NYC 
10017. (212)650-4160. FAX: (212) 
650-4229. E-mail: csarj@urj.org. Wash. 
Office:2027 Massachusetts Ave., NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. Chmn. Robert 
Heller; Dir. Rabbi Daniel Polish; Dir. Re- 
ligious Action Center of Reform Judaism, 
Rabbi David Saperstein. Policy- making 
body that relates ethical and spiritual 
principles of Judaism to social-justice is- 
sues; implements resolutions through the 
Religious Action Center in Washington, 
DC, via advocacy, development of edu- 
cational materials, and congregational 
programs. Tzedek V’Shalom (social ac- 
tion newsletter); Chai Impact (legislative 
update ). 


CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF MAJOR 


AMERICAN JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS 
(1955). 633 Third Ave., NYC 10017. (212) 
318-6111. FAX: (212)644-4135. E-mail: 
info@prescon.org Chmn. Mortimer B. 
Zuckerman; Exec. V.-Chmn. Malcolm 
Hoenlein. Seeks to strengthen the U.S.- 
Israel alliance and to protect and enhance 
the security and dignity of Jews abroad. 
Toward this end, the Conference of Pres- 
idents speaks and acts on the basis of 
consensus of its 54 member agencies on 
issues of national and international Jew- 
ish concern. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
ORGANIZATIONS-CCJO (1946). 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., Suite 1731, NYC 10170. (212 
)808-5437. Chmn. Ady Steg & Clemens 
N. Nathan. A nongovernmental organi- 
zation in consultative status with the UN, 
UNESCO, ILO, UNICEF, and the Coun- 
cil of Europe; cooperates and consults 
with, advises, and renders assistance to 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
UN on all problems relating to human 
rights and economic, social, cultural, ed- 
ucational, and related matters pertaining 
to Jews. 


CoorDINATING BOARD OF JEWISH ORGANI- 


ZATIONS (1947). 2020 K Street, NW, 7" 
Floor, Washington, D.C. 20006. (202)857- 
6540. FAX: (202)857-6689. Exec. V. Pres. 
Daniel S. Mariaschin. To promote the 


be S27. 


purposes and principles for which the UN 
was created. 


CouNCIL OF JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS IN 


Civit Service, Inc. (1948). 45 E. 33 St., 
Rm. 601, NYC 10016. (212)689-2015. 
FAX: (212)447-1633. Pres. Louis Weiser; 
Ist V.-Pres. Melvyn Birnbaum. Supports 
merit system; encourages recruitment of 
Jewish youth to government service; 
member of Coalition to Free Soviet Jews, 
NY Jewish Community Relations Coun- 
cil, NY Metropolitan Coordinating 
Council on Jewish Poverty, Jewish Labor 
Committee, America-Israel Friendship 
League. Council Digest. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS (see UNION 


OF ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS 
OF AMERICA) 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR THE REPATRI- 


ATION OF RuSSsIAN Jews, Inc. (1963). 2 
Fountain Lane, Suite 2J, Scarsdale, NY 
10583. (914)683-3225. FAX: (914)683- 
3221. Pres. Morris Brafman; Chmn. 
James H. Rapp. Helped to bring the situ- 
ation of Soviet Jews to world attention; 
catalyst for advocacy efforts, educational 
projects, and programs on behalf of Russ- 
ian Jews in the former USSR, Israel, and 
U.S. Provides funds to help Russian Jewry 
in Israel and the former Soviet Union. 


JEWISH COUNCIL FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS (for- 


merly NATIONAL JEWISH COMMUNITY RE- 
LATIONS ADvisory CouNcIL) (1944). 443 
Park Ave. S., 11th fl., NYC 10016-7322. 
(212)684-6950. FAX: (212)686-1353. E- 
mail: jcpainfo@thejcpa.org. Chmn. 
Michael Bohnen;; Exec. Dir. Dr. Hannah 
Rosenthal. National coordinating body 
for the field of Jewish community rela- 
tions, comprising 13 national and 122 
local Jewish community-relations agen- 
cies. Promotes understanding of Israel 
and the Middle East; supports Jewish 
communities around the world; advocates 
for equality and pluralism, and against 
discrimination, in American society. 
Through the Council’s work, its con- 
stituent organizations seek agreement on 
policies, strategies, and programs for ef- 
fective utilization of their resources for 
common ends. Insider (Weekly). (www. 
JEWISHPUBLICAFFAIRS.ORG) 


JEwisH LABOR ComMmiITTEE (1934). Atran 


Center for Jewish Culture, 25 E. 21 St., 
NYC 10010. (212)477-0707. FAX: (212) 
477-1918. Pres. Stuart Appelbaum; Exec. 
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Dir. Avram B. Lyon. Serves as liaison be- 
tween the Jewish community and the 
trade union movement; works with the 
U.S. and international labor movement to 
combat anti-Semitism, promote inter- 
group relations, and engender support for 
the State of Israel and Jews in and from 
the former Soviet Union; promotes teach- 
ing in public schools about the Holocaust 
and Jewish resistance; strengthens sup- 
port within the Jewish community for the 
social goals and programs of the labor 
movement; supports Yiddish-language 
and cultural institutions. Jewish Labor 
Committee Review; Issues Alert; Alumni 
Newsletter. 


, NATIONAL TRADE UNION COUNCIL 
FOR HuMAN RiGuts (1956). Atran Cen- 
ter for Jewish Culture, 25 E. 21 St., NYC 
10010. (212)477-0707. FAX: (212)477- 
1918. Exec. Dir. Avram Lyon. Works with 
the American labor movement in advanc- 
ing the struggle for social justice and 
equal opportunity, and assists unions in 
every issue affecting human rights. Fights 
discrimination on all levels and helps to 
promote labor’s broad social and eco- 
nomic goals. 


JEWISH PEACE FELLOwSHIP (1941). Box 271, 
Nyack, NY 10960. (914)358-4601. FAX: 
(914)358-4924. E-mail: jpf@forusa.org. 
Hon. Pres. Rabbi Philip Bentley; Ch. 
Murray Polner. Unites those who believe 
that Jewish ideals and experience provide 
inspiration for a nonviolent philosophy 
and way of life; offers draft counseling, 
especially for conscientious objection 
based on Jewish “religious training and 
belief”; encourages Jewish community to 
become more knowledgeable, concerned, 
and active in regard to the war/peace 
problem. Shalom/Jewish Peace Letter. 
(WWW.JEWISHPEACEFELLOWSHIP.ORG) 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED 


STATES OF AMERICA (1896). 1811 R St., 
NW, Washington, DC 20009. (202)265- 
6280. FAX: (202)234-5662. E-mail: jwv@ 
jwv.org. Natl. Exec. Dir. Herb Rosen- 
bleeth; Natl. Commander Daniel Weiss. 
Seeks to foster true allegiance to the 
United States; to combat bigotry and pre- 
vent defamation of Jews; to encourage the 
doctrine of universal liberty, equal rights, 
and full justice for all; to cooperate with 
and support existing educational institu- 
tions and establish new ones; to foster the 
education of ex-servicemen, ex-service- 
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women, and members in the ideals and 
principles of Americanism. Jewish Vet- 
eran. 


, NATIONAL MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
JewisH Miuitary History (1958). 1811 R 
St., NW, Washington, DC 20009. E-mail: 
nmajmh@nmajmh.org. (202)265-6280. 
FAX:(202)234-5662. Pres. Edwin Gold- 
wasser; Archivist Tom Wildenberg. Doc- 
uments and preserves the contributions 
of Jewish Americans to the peace and 
freedom of the United States; educates 
the public concerning the courage, hero- 
ism, and sacrifices made by Jewish Amer- 
icans who served in the armed forces; and 
works to combat anti-Semitism. The Jew- 
ish War Veteran). 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH LEGIS- 


LATORS (1976). 65 Oakwood St., Albany, 
NY 12208. (518)527-3353. FAX: (518) 
458-8512. E-mail: najl01@aol.com. Exec. 
Dir. Marc Hiller; Pres. Sen. Richard 
Cohen, Minn. state senator. A nonparti- 
san Jewish state legislative network fo- 
cusing on domestic issues and publishing 
newsletters. Maintains close ties with the 
Knesset and Israeli leaders. 


NCSJ: ADVOCATES ON BEHALF OF JEWS IN 


RussiA, UKRAINE, THE BALTIC STATES 
AND EurasIA (formerly AMERICAN JEW- 
ISH CONFERENCE ON SOVIET JEWRY) 
(1964; reorg. 1971). 1640 Rhode Island 
Ave., NW, Suite 501, Washington, DC 
20036-3278. (202)898-2500. FAX: (202) 
898-0822. E-mail: ncsj@ncsj.org. N.Y. of- 
fice:823 United Nations Plaza, NYC 
10017. (212)808-0295. Chmn. Robert J. 
Moth, M.D.; Pres. Dr. Joel M. Schindler; 
Eexc. Dir. Mark B. Levin. Coordinating 
agency for major national Jewish organi- 
zations and local community groups in 
the U.S., acting on behalf of Jews in the 
former Soviet Union (FSU); provides in- 
formation about Jews in the FSU through 
public education and social action; re- 
ports and special pamphlets, special pro- 
grams and projects, public meetings and 
forums. Newswatch; annual report; action 
and program kits; Tekuma. (www.NCsI. 
ORG) 


, SOVIET JEWRY RESEARCH BUREAU. 
Chmn. Denis C. Braham; Pres. Howard 
E. Sachs. Organized by NCSJ to monitor 
emigration trends. Primary task is the 
accumulation, evaluation, and processing 
of information regarding Jews in the 
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FSU, especially those who apply for emi- 
gration. 


NATIONAL JEWISH COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
Apvisory Council (see JewisH CoUNCIL 
FOR PuBLic AFFAIRS) 


NATIONAL JEwisH DEMOCRATIC COUNCIL 
(1990). 777 N. Capital St., NE, Suite 305, 
Washington, DC 20002. (202)216-9060. 
FAX: (202)216-9061. E-mail: info@njdc. 
org. Chmn. Monte Friedkin; Founding 
Chmn. Morton Mandel; Exec. Dir. Ira N. 
Forman. An independent organization 
committed to strengthening Jewish par- 
ticipation in the Democratic party pri- 
marily through grassroots activism. The 
national voice of Jewish Democrats, 
NJDC is dedicated to fighting the radical 
right and promoting Jewish values and in- 
terests in the Democratic party. Capital 
Communiqué; Extremist Watch. (www. 
NJDC.ORG) 


REPUBLICAN JEWISH COALITION (1985). 50 
F Street, NW Suite 100, Washington, DC 
20001. (202)638-6688. FAX: (202)638- 
6694. E-mail: rjc@rjchq.org. Natl. Chmn. 
Sam Fox; Hon. Chmn. Max M. Fisher, 
Richard J. Fox, Lawrence Kadish, George 
Klein. Promotes involvement in Republi- 
can politics among its members; sensitizes 
Republican leaders to the concerns of the 
American Jewish community; promotes 
principles of free enterprise, a strong na- 
tional defense, and an internationalist for- 
eign policy. RJC Bulletin. (Www.RICHQ. 
ORG) 


SHALEM CENTER (1994). 5505 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW, No. 1140, Washington, DC 
20015. (877)298-7300. FAX: (888)766- 
1506. E-mail: shalem@shalem.org.il. 
Pres. Yoram Hazony (Israel); Academic 
Director, Daniel Polisar (Israel). The pur- 
poses and activities of the Shalem Center 
are to increase public understanding and 
conduct educational and research activi- 
ties on the improvement of Jewish na- 
tional public life, and to develop a 
community of intellectual leaders to 
shape the state of Israel into a secure, free, 
and prosperous society. Azure. (www. 
SHALEMCENTER.ORG) 


SHALOM CENTER (1983). 6711 Lincoln Dr., 
Philadelphia, PA 19119. (215)844-8494. 
E-mail: shalomctr@aol.com. (Part of 
Aleph Alliance for Jewish Renewal.) 
Exec. Dir. Rabbi Arthur Waskow. Na- 
tional resource and organizing center for 
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Jewish perspectives on dealing with over- 
work in American society, environmental 
dangers, unrestrained technology, mili- 
tarism, and corporate irresponsibility. Ini- 
tiated A.J. Heschel 25th Yahrzeit 
observance. Trains next generation of 
tikkun olam activists. Holds colloquia on 
issues like environmental causes of can- 
cer. New Menorah. (www.SHALOMCTR. 
ORG) 


STUDENT STRUGGLE FOR SovIET JEwRY (see 


CENTER FOR RUSSIAN JEWRY) 


UN Watcu (1993). 1, rue de Varembé, PO 


Box 191, 1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland. 
(41-22)734.14.72. FAX: (41-22)734.16.13. 
E-mail: unwatch@unwatch.org. Exec. 
Dir. Hillel Neuer; Chm. Amb. Alfred H. 
Moses. An affiliate of the AJC, UN 
Watch measures UN performance by the 
yardstick of the UN’s Charter; advocates 
the non-discriminatory application of the 
Charter; opposes the use of UN fora to 
attack Israel and promote anti-Semitism; 
and seeks to institutionalize at the UN 
the fight against worldwide anti-Semi- 
tism. The Wednesday Watch( English and 
Spanish). (www.UNWATCH.ORG) 


UCSJ: UNION oF CouUNCILS For Jews IN 


THE FORMER SovieT UNIon (formerly 
Union of Councils for Soviet Jews) 
(1970). 1819 H St., NW, Suite 230, Wash- 
ington, DC 2000S. (202)775-9770. FAX: 
(202)775-9776. E-mail: ucsj@ucsj.com. 
Pres. Yosef I. Abramowitz; Natl. Dir. 
Micah H. Naftalin. Devoted to promot- 
ing religious liberty, freedom of emigra- 
tion, and security for Jews in the FSU 
(former Soviet Union) through advocacy 
and monitoring of anti-Semitism, neo- 
facism, human rights, rule of law, and 
democracy. Offers educational, cultural, 
medical, and humanitarian aid through 
the Yad L’Yad partnership program pair- 
ing Jewish communities in the US and the 
FSU; advocates for refuseniks and polit- 
ical prisoner. (WWW.FSUMONITOR.COM) 


WorRLD CONGRESS OF Gay, LESBIAN, BI- 


SEXUAL & TRANSGENDER JEws (1980). 8 
Letitia St., Philadelphia, PA 19106-3050. 
(609)396-1972. FAX: (215)873-0108. E- 
mail: president@wegljo.org. Pres. Scott 
R. Gansl (Philadelphia, PA); V.-Pres. 
Francois Spiero (Paris, France). Supports, 
strengthens, and represents over 67 Jew- 
ish gay and lesbian organizations across 
the globe and the needs of gay and lesbian 
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Jews generally. Challenges homophobia 
and sexism within the Jewish community 
and responds to anti-Semitism at large. 
Sponsors regional and international con- 
ferences. The Digest. (WWW.WCGLJO.ORG/ 
WCGLIO/) 


WorLD JEwisH ConGrREss (1936; org. in 
U.S. 1939). 501 Madison Ave., 17th fl., 
NYC 10022. (212)755-5770. FAX: 
(212)755-5883. Pres. Edgar M. Bronfman; 
Co-Chmn. N. Amer. Branch Prof. Irwin 
Cotler (Montreal) & Evelyn Sommer; Dr. 
Avi Beker, Secretary General. Seeks to in- 
tensify bonds of world Jewry with Israel; 
to strengthen solidarity among Jews 
everywhere and secure their rights, status, 
and interests as individuals and commu- 
nities; to encourage Jewish social, reli- 
gious, and cultural life throughout the 
world and coordinate efforts by Jewish 
communities and organizations to cope 
with any Jewish problem; to work for 
human rights generally. Represents its af- 
filiated organizations-most representative 
bodies of Jewish communities in more 
than 80 countries and 35 national orga- 
nizations in American section-at UN, 
OAS, UNESCO, Council of Europe, ILO, 
UNICEF, and other governmental, inter- 
governmental, and international author- 
ities. WJC Report; Boletin Informativo 
OJI; Dialogues; Dateline: World Jewry; 
Coloquio; Batfutsot; Gesher. 


CULTURAL 


AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR JEWISH RE- 


SEARCH (1929). 420 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, PA 19106. (215)238-1290. 
FAX: (215)238-1540. Pres. Robert 
Chazan. Encourages Jewish learning and 
research; holds annual or semiannual 
meeting; awards grants for the publica- 
tion of scholarly works. Proceedings of 
the American Academy for Jewish Re- 
search; Texts and Studies; Monograph Se- 
ries. 


AMERICAN GATHERING OF JEWISH HOLO- 


CAUST Survivors. 122 W. 30 St., #205. 
NYC 10001. (212)239-4230. FAX: 
(212)279-2926. E-mail: mail@american- 
gathering.org. Pres. Benjamin Meed. 
Dedicated to documenting the past and 
passing on a legacy of remembrance. 
Compiles the National Registry of Jewish 
Holocaust Survivors-to date, the records 
of more than 165,000 survivors and their 
families-housed at the U.S. Holocaust 


Memorial Museum in Washington, DC; 
holds an annual Yom Hashoah com- 
memoration and occasional international 
gatherings; sponsors an intensive summer 
program for U.S. teachers in Poland and 
Israel to prepare them to teach about the 
Holocaust. Together (newspaper). 


AMERICAN GUILD OF JupDAIC ArT (1991). 


15 Greenspring Valley Rd., Owings Mills, 
MD 21117. (410)902-0411. FAX: 
(410)581-0108. E-mail: office@jewishart. 
org. Pres. David Klass; 1 V.-Pres. 
Richard McBee. A not-for-profit mem- 
bership organization for those with inter- 
ests in the Judaic arts, including artists, 
galleries, collectors & retailers of Judaica, 
writers, educators, appraisers, museum 
curators, conservators, lecturers, and oth- 
ers personally or professionally involved 
in the field. Helps to promote members’ 
art. Hiddur (quarterly); Update (mem- 
bers’ networking newsletter). (WWW.JEWISH 
ART.ORG) 


AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


(1892). 15 W. 16 St., NYC 10011. 
(212)294-6160. FAX: (212)294-6161. E- 
mail: ajhs@ajhs.cjh.org. Pres. Sidney 
Lapidus. Collects, catalogues, publishes, 
and displays material on the history of 
the Jews in America; serves as an infor- 
mation center for inquiries on American 
Jewish history; maintains archives of 
original source material on American 
Jewish history; sponsors lectures and ex- 
hibitions; makes available audiovisual 
material. American Jewish History; Her- 
itage. (WWW.AJHS.ORG) 


AMERICAN JEWISH PrEss ASSOCIATION 


(1944). Natl. Admin. Off.: 1828 L St. NW, 
Suite 720, Washington, DC 20036. 
(202)785-2282. FAX: (202)785-2307. E- 
mail: toby@ajpa.org. Pres. Aaron Cohen; 
Exec. Dir. Toby Dershowitz. Seeks the ad- 
vancement of Jewish journalism and the 
maintenance of a strong Jewish press in 
the U.S. and Canada; encourages the at- 
tainment of the highest editorial and 
business standards; sponsors workshops, 
services for members; sponsors annual 
competition for Simon Rockower Awards 
for excellence in Jewish journalism. Mem- 
bership bulletin newsletter. 


AMERICAN SEPHARDI FEDERATION (1973). 


15 W. 16 St., 6 Floor, NYC 10011. 
(212)294-8350. FAX: (212)294- 8348. E- 
mail: asf@cjh.org. Pres. David E. R. 
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Dangoor; Exec. Dir. Vivienne Roumani- 
Denn. The central voice of the American 
Sephardic community, representing a 
broad spectrum of Sephardic organiza- 
tions, congregations, and educational in- 
stitutions. Seeks to strengthen and unify 
the community through education, com- 
munication, advocacy, and leadership de- 
velopment, creating greater awareness 
and appreciation of its rich and unique 
history and culture. Sephardic Today. 
(WWw.ASFONLINE.ORG) 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR JEWISH Music 


(1974). c/o The Center for Jewish History, 
15 W. 16 St., NYC 10011. (212)294- 3328, 
FAX: (212)294- 6161. Pres. Michael Leav- 
itt; V.-Pres. Judith Tischler & Martha 
Novick; Sec. Fortuna Calvo Roth; Bd. 
Chmn. Rabbi Henry D. Michelman; 
Treas. Cantor Nathaniel Benjamin. Pro- 
motes the knowledge, appreciation, and 
development of Jewish music, past and 
present, for professional and lay audi- 
ences; seeks to raise the standards of com- 
position and performance in Jewish 
music, to encourage research, and to 
sponsor performances of new and rarely 
heard works. Musica Judaica Journal. 


ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH BOOK PUBLISHERS 


(1962). c/o Jewish Book Council, 15 East 
26 Street, 10 Floor, New York, NY 
10010. (212)532-4949. FAX: (212)481- 
4174. Email: arjhill@jewishbooks.com. 
Pres. Ellen Frankel. As a nonprofit group, 
provides a forum for discussion of mu- 
tual areas of interest among Jewish pub- 
lishers, and promotes cooperative exhibits 
and promotional opportunities for mem- 
bers. Membership fee is $85 annually per 
publishing house. 


ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH LIBRARIES (1965). 15 


E. 26 St.,10" fl, NYC 10010. (212)725-5359. 
FAX: (212)481-4174. E-mail:ajl@jewish 
books.org. Pres. Pearl Berger; V.-Pres. 
Ronda Rose. Seeks to promote and im- 
prove services and professional standards 
in Jewish libraries; disseminates Jewish li- 
brary information and guidance; promotes 
publication of literature in the field; en- 
courages the establishment of Jewish li- 
braries and collections of Judaica and the 
choice of Judaica librarianship as a pro- 
fession; cocertifies Jewish libraries. AJL 
Newsletter; Judaica Librarianship. 


B’NAI B’RITH KLUTZNICK NATIONAL JEw- 


IsH Museum (1957). 1640 Rhode Island 


ae. | 


Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20036. 
(202)857-6583. FAX: (202)857-1099. A 
center of Jewish art and history in the 
nation’s capital, maintains temporary 
and permanent exhibition galleries, 
permanent collection of Jewish ceremo- 
nial objects, folk art, and contempo- 
rary fine art, outdoor sculpture garden 
and museum shop, as well as the Ameri- 
can Jewish Sports Hall of Fame. Pro- 
vides exhibitions, tours, educational 
programs, research assistance, and tourist 
information.; Permanent collection 
catalogue; temporary exhibit cata- 
logues. 


CENTRAL YIDDISH CULTURE ORGANIZATION 


(CYCO), Inc. (1943 incorporated) (1948- 
non profit status). 25 E. 21 St., 3rd fl., 
NYC 10010. (212)505-8305. FAX: 
(212)505-8044. E-mail: cycobooks@ 
earthlink.net. Pres. Dr. Barnett Zumoff; 
Exec. Officer Hy Wolfe. To promote the 
Yiddish word that is Cyco’s purpose. We 
do this through the promotion, publica- 
tion and distribution of Yiddish books, 
music books, CDs, tapes and albums. All 
in Yiddish! 


CONFERENCE ON JEWISH SOCIAL STUDIES, 


Inc. (formerly CONFERENCE ON JEWISH 
RELATIONS, INc.) (1939). Bldg. 240, Rm. 
103. Program in Jewish Studies, Stanford 
University, Stanford, CA 94305-2190. 
(650)725-0829. FAX:(650)725-2920. E- 
mail: jss@leland.stanford.edu. Pres. 
Steven J. Zipperstein; V.-Pres. Aron Ro- 
drigue. Jewish Social Studies. 


CONGREGATION BINA (1981). 600 W. End 


Ave., Suite 1-C, NYC 10024. (212)873- 
4261. E-mail: samueldivekar@hotmail. 
com . Pres. Joseph Moses; Exec. V.-Pres. 
Moses Samson; Hon. Pres. Samuel M. 
Daniel; Sec. Gen. Elijah E. Jhirad. Serves 
the religious, cultural, charitable, and 
philanthropic needs of the Children of Is- 
rael who originated in India and now re- 
side in the U.S. Works to foster and 
preserve the ancient traditions, customs, 
liturgy, music, and folklore of Indian 
Jewry and to maintain needed institu- 
tions. Kol Bina. 


CONGRESS FOR JEWISH CULTURE (1948). 25 


E. 21 St., NYC 10010. (212)505-8040. 
FAX: (212)505-8044. E-mail: kongres@ 
earthlink.net. Exec. Dir. Shane Baker. 
Congress for Jewish Culture adminis- 
ters the book store CYCO and publishes 
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the world’s oldest Yiddish journal, The 
Zukunft. Currently producing a two 
volume anthology of Yiddish literature 
in America. Activities include yearly 
memorials for the Warsaw ghetto uprising 
and the murdered Soviet Yiddish writers, 
also readings and literary afternoons. 


The Zukunft; Bulletin: In the World of Yid-— 


dish. 


ELAINE KAUFMAN CULTURAL CENTER 


(1952). 129 W. 67 St., NYC 10023. (212) 
501-3303. FAX: (212)874-7865. Email: 
lhard@ekcc.org. Hon. Chmn. Leonard 
Goodman; Chmn. Elaine Kaufman; Pres. 
Phyllis Feder; Exec. Dir. Lydia Kontos. 
Offers instruction in its Lucy Moses 
School for Music and Dance in music, 
dance, art, and theater to children and 
adults, in Western culture and Jewish tra- 
ditions. Presents frequent performances 
of Jewish and general music by leading 
artists and ensembles in its Merkin Con- 
cert Hall and Ann Goodman Recital 
Hall. The Birnbaum Music Library 
houses Jewish music scores and reference 
books. In Harmony (quarterly newslet- 
ter); EKCC Events (bimonthly calendar); 
Bimonthly concert calendars; catalogues 
and brochures. (WWW.EKCC.ORG) 


HISTADRUTH IvRITH OF AMERICA (1916; 
reorg. 1922). 426 W. 58 St., NYC 10019. 
(212)957-6658/9. Fax: (212)957-5811. E- 
mail: HebrewUSA@aol.com. Pres. Mir- 
iam Ostow; Exec. V.P. Moshe Margolin. 
Emphasizes the primacy of Hebrew in 
Jewish life, culture, and education; aims 
to disseminate knowledge of written and 
spoken Hebrew in N. America, thus 
building a cultural bridge between the 
State of Israel and Jewish communities 
throughout N. America. Hadoar; Lamish- 
pacha; Tov Lichtov; Sulam Yaakov; He- 
brew Week; Ulpan. (WWW.HEBREWUSA. 
ORG) 


Ho.Locaust CENTER OF THE UNITED JEWISH 


FEDERATION OF GREATER PITTSBURGH 
(1980). 5738 Darlington Rd., Pittsburgh, 
PA 15217. (412)421-1500. FAX: (412)422- 
1996. E-mail: lhurwitz@ujf.net. Pres. 
Holocaust Comm. Chair Dr. Barbara 
Burstin; UJF. Ch. James A. Rudolph; Dir. 
Linda F. Hurwitz. Develops programs 
and provides resources to further under- 
standing of the Holocaust and its impact 
on civilization. Maintains a library, 
archive; provides speakers, educational 
materials; organizes community pro- 


grams. Published collection of survivor 
and liberator stories. (WWW.UJFHC.NET) 


HoLocaust MEMORIAL CENTER (1984). 


28123 Orchard Lake Rd., Farmington 
Hills, MI 48334. (248)553-2400. FAX: 
(248)553-2433. E-mail: info@holocaust- 
center.org. Founder & Exec. V.-Pres. 
Rabbi Charles Rosenzveig. America’s first 
free-standing Holocaust center compris- 
ing a museum, library-archive, oral his- 
tory collection, garden of the righteous, 
research institute and academic advisory 
committee. Provides tours, lecture series, 
teacher training, Yom Hashoah com- 
memorations, exhibits, educational out- 
reach programs, speakers’ bureau, 
computer database on 1,200 destroyed 
Jewish communities, guided travel tours 
to concentration camps and Israel, and 
museum shop. Published World Reacts to 
the Holocaust; Survey of U.S. Federal, 
U.S. State and Canadian Provincial Sup- 
port forHolocaust Education, Newsletter. 


HoLocaust MEMORIAL RESOURCE & EDu- 


CATION CENTER OF CENTRAL FLORIDA 
(1982). 851 N. Maitland Ave., Maitland, 
FL 32751. (407)628-0555. FAX: (407)628- 
1079. E-mail: execdir@holocaustedu.org. 
Pres. Stan Sujka, MD; Bd. Chmn. Tess 
Wise. An interfaith educational center de- 
voted to teaching the lessons of the Holo- 
caust. Houses permanent multimedia 
educational exhibit; maintains library of 
books, videotapes, films, and other visu- 
als to serve the entire educational estab- 
lishment; offers lectures, teacher training, 
and other activities. Newsletter; Bibliog- 
raphy; “Holocaust-Lessons for Tomor- 
row”; elementary and middle school 
curriculum. 


THE HoLocAaust MUSEUM AND LEARNING 


CENTER IN MEMorY OF GLORIA GOLD- 
STEIN (1995) (formerly St. Louis Center 
for Holocaust Studies) (1977). 12 Mill- 
stone Campus Dr., St. Louis, MO 63146. 
(314)432-0020. FAX: (314)432-1277. E- 
mail: dreich@jfedstl.org. Chmn. Richard 
W. Stein; Curator/Dir. Of Ed. Dan A. 
Reich; Exec. Dir. Barbara Raznick; Dir. 
Of Admin. & Dev. Brian Bray. Develops 
programs and provides resources and ed- 
ucational materials to further an under- 
standing of the Holocaust and its impact 
on civilization; has a 5,000 sq. ft. museum 
containing photographs, artifacts, and 
audiovisual displays. Newsletter. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH 


GENEALOGICAL SOCIETIES (1988). 4430 
Mt. Paran Pkwy NW, Atlanta, GA 
30327-3747. (404)261-8662. Fax: (404) 
228-7125. E-mail: homargol@aol.com. 
Pres. Howard Margol. Umbrella organi- 
zation of more than 70 Jewish Genealog- 
ical Societies (JGS) worldwide. Represents 
organized Jewish genealogy, encourages 
Jews to research their family history, pro- 
motes new JGSs, supports existing soci- 
eties, implements projects of interest to 
individuals researching their Jewish fam- 
ily histories. Holds annual conference 
where members learn and exchange ideas. 
(WWW.IAJGS.ORG) 


INTERNATIONAL JEWISH MeEpIA AssociA- 


TION (1987). U.S.: c/o St. Louis Jewish 
Light, 12 Millstone Campus Dr., St. 
Louis, MO 63146. (314)432-3353. FAX: 
(314)432-0515. E-mail: stlouislgt@aol. 
com and ajpamr@aol.com. Israel:PO Box 
92, Jerusalem 91920. 02-202-222. FAX: 
02-513-642. Pres. Robert A. Cohn (c/o St. 
Louis Jewish Light); Exec. Dir. Toby Der- 
showitz. 1828 L St. NW, Suite 402, Wash- 
ington, DC 20036. (202)785-2282. FAX: 
(202)785-2307. E-mail: toby@dershowitz. 
com. Israel Liaisons Jacob Gispan & Lif- 
sha Ben-Shach, WZO Dept. of Info. A 
worldwide network of Jewish journalists, 
publications and other media in the Jew- 
ish and general media, which seeks to pro- 
vide a forum for the exchange of materials 
and ideas and to enhance the status of 
Jewish media and journalists throughout 
the world. JJMA Newsletter; Proceedings 
of the International Conference on Jewish 
Media. 


INTERNATIONAL NETWORK OF CHILDREN OF 


JeEwisH Ho.LocaAust Survivors, INc. 
(1981). 13899 Biscayne Blvd. Suite 404, N. 
Miami, FL 33181. (305)919-5690. FAX: 
(305)919-5691. E-mail: info@hdec.org. 
Pres. Rositta E. Kenigsberg; Founding 
Chmn. Menachem Z. Rosensaft. Links 
Second Generation groups and individu- 
als throughout the world. Represents the 
shared interests of children of Holocaust 
survivors; aims to perpetuate the authen- 
tic memory of the Holocaust and prevent 
its recurrence, to strengthen and preserve 
the Jewish spiritual, ideological, and cul- 
tural heritage, to fight anti-Semitism and 
all forms of discrimination, persecution, 
and oppression anywhere in the world. 


THE JAcoB RADER MARCuSs CENTER OF THE 
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AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES (1947). 3101 
Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, OH 45220. 
(513)221-1875 ext. 403. FAX: (513)221- 
7812. E-mail: aja@cn.huc.edu. Exec. Dir. 
Dr. Gary P. Zola. Promotes the study and 
preservation of the Western Hemisphere 
Jewish experience through research, pub- 
lications, collection of important source 
materials, and a vigorous public-outreach 
program. American Jewish Archives Jour- 
nal, Monographs, Pamphlets, booklets, ed- 
ucational materials and posters. 


JEWISH Book CounciL (1946; reorg. 1993). 


15 E. 26 St., NYC 10010. (212)532-4949, 
ext. 297. E-mail: jbc@jewishbooks.org. 
Pres. Rabbi Maurice S. Corson; Bd. 
Chmn. Henry Everett; Exec. Dir. Carolyn 
Starman Hessel. Serves as literary arm of 
the American Jewish community and 
clearinghouse for Jewish-content litera- 
ture; assists readers, writers, publishers, 
and those who market and sell products. 
Provides bibliographies, list of publish- 
ers, bookstores, book fairs. Sponsors Na- 
tional Jewish Book Awards, Jewish Book 
Month, Jewish Book Fair Network. Jew- 
ish Book Annual; Jewish Book World. 
(WWwW.JEWISHBOOKCOUNCIL.ORG) 


THE JEWISH FEDERATION’S Los ANGELES 


MUSEUM OF THE HoLocaust (MARTYRS 
MEMORIAL) (org. mid-1960s; opened 
1978). 6006 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, 
CA 90036. (323)761-8170. FAX: (323) 
761-8174. E-mail: museumiemp@jewish 
la.org. Chmn. Gary John Schiller; Direc- 
tor Rachel L. Jayoela. A photo-narrative 
museum and resource center dedicated 
to Holocaust history, issues of genocide 
and prejudice, curriculum development, 
teacher training, research and exhibi- 
tions. PAGES, a newslettr; Those Who 
Dared; Rescuers and Rescued; Guide 
to Schindler’s List; Anne Frank: A Teach- 


ing. 


JewisH HERITAGE Project (1981). 150 


Franklin St., #1W, NYC 10013. (212)925- 
9067. E-mail: jhpffh@jps.net. Exec. Dir. 
Alan Adelson. Strives to bring to the 
broadest possible audience authentic 
works of literary and historical value re- 
lating to Jewish history and culture. With 
funding from the National Endowment 
of the Arts, Jewish Heritage runs the Na- 
tional Initiative in the Literature of the 
Holocaust. Not a grant giving organiza- 
tion. Distributor of the film Lodz Ghetto, 
which it developed, as well as its com- 
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panion volume Lodz Ghetto:Inside a 
Community Under Siege; Better Than 
Gold: An Immigrant Family’s First Years 
in Brooklyn. 


Jewish Museum (1904, under auspices of 
Jewish Theological Seminary). 1109 Fifth 
Ave., NYC 10128. (212)423-3200. FAX: 
(212)423-3232. Dir. Joan H. Rosenbaum; 
Bd. Chmn. Robert J. Hurst. Expanded 
museum features permanent exhibition 
on the Jewish experience. Repository of 
the largest collection of Jewish related 
paintings, prints, photographs, sculpture, 
coins, medals, antiquities, textiles, and 
other decorative arts-in the Western 
Hemisphere. Includes the National Jewish 
Archive of Broadcasting. Tours, lectures, 
film showings, and concerts; special pro- 
grams for children; cafe; shop. Special ex- 
hibition catalogues; annual report. (www. 
THEJEWISHMUSEUM.ORG) 


JEWISH PUBLICATION SociETY (1888). 2100 
Arch St., 2"4 fl., Philadelphia, PA 19103. 
(215)832-0600. FAX: (215)568-2017. E- 
mail: jewishbook@jewishpub.org. Pres. 
Allan R. Frank; CEO/Ed.-in-Chief Dr. 
Ellen Frankel. Publishes and disseminates 
books of Jewish interest for adults and 
children; titles include TANAKH, reli- 
gious studies and practices, life cycle, folk- 
lore, classics, art, history. Booklink JPS 
Catalogue. (www. JEWISHPUB.ORG) 


JupAH L. MAGNES MUSEUM-JEWISH Mu- 


SEUM OF THE WEsT (1962). 2911 Russell 
St., Berkeley, CA 94705. (510)549-6950. 
FAX: (510)849-3673. E-mail: pfpr@mag- 
nesmuseum.org. Pres. Fred Weiss; Dir. 
Susan Morris. Collects, preserves, and 
makes available Jewish art, culture, his- 
tory, and literature from throughout the 
world. Permanent collections of fine and 
ceremonial art; rare Judaica library, West- 
ern Jewish History Center (archives), Jew- 
ish-American Hall of Fame. Changing 
exhibits, traveling exhibits, docent tours, 
lectures, numismatics series, poetry and 
video awards, museum shop. Magnes 
News; special exhibition catalogues, schol- 
arly books. 


JUDAICA CAPTIONED FILM CENTER, INC. 


(1983). PO Box 21439, Baltimore, MD 
21282-1439. Voice Relay Service 
(1-800)735-2258; TDD (410)655-6767. E- 
mail: lweiner@jhucep.org. Pres. Lois 
Lilienfeld Weiner. Developing a compre- 
hensive library of captioned and subti- 


tled films and tapes on Jewish subjects; 
distributes them to organizations serving 
the hearing-impaired, including main- 
stream classes and senior adult groups, 
on a free-loan, handling/shipping-charge- 
only basis. Newsletter. 


LEAGUE FOR YIDDISH, INc.(1979). 200 W. 


72 St., Suite 40, NYC 10023. (212)787- 
6675. E-mail: mschaecht@aol.com. Pres. 
Dr. Zuni Zelitch; Exec. Dir. Dr. Mord- 
khe Schaechter. Encourages the develop- 
ment and use of Yiddish as a living 
language; promotes its modernization 
and standardization; publisher of Yid- 
dish textbooks and English- Yiddish 
dictionaries; most recent book The 
Standardized Yiddish Orthography (New 
York, 200); Afn Shvel (quarterly). (www. 
METALAB. UNC. EDU/YIDDISH/YIDLEAGUE) 


LeEo BAEcK InstTITUTE, INc. (1955). 15 W. 16 


St., NYC 10011-6301. (212)744-6400. 
FAX: (212)988-1305. E-mail: lbil@ 
lbi.com. Pres. Ismar Schorsch; Exec. Dir. 
Carol Kahn Strauss. A research, study, 
and lecture center, museum, library, and 
archive relating to the history of German- 
speaking Jewry. Offers lectures, exhibits, 
faculty seminars; publishes a series of 
monographs, yearbooks, and journals. 
LBI News; LBI Yearbook; LBI Memorial 
Lecture; occasional papers. 


Livinc TRADITIONS (1994), (c/o Workman’s 


Circle) 45 East 334 Street, New York, NY 
10016. (212)532-8202. E-mail: henry@liv- 
ingtraditions.org. Pres. Henry Sapoznik; 
V.-Pres. Sherry Mayrent. Nonprofit mem- 
bership organization dedicated to the 
study, preservation, and innovative conti- 
nuity of traditional folk and popular cul- 
ture through workshops, concerts, 
recordings, radio and film documentaries; 
clearinghouse for research in klezmer and 
other traditional music; sponsors yearly 
weeklong international cultural event, 
“Yiddish Folk Arts Program/‘Klez- 
Kamp.”’ Living Traditions (newsletter ). 
(WWW.LIVINGTRADITIONS.ORG) 


THE MARTIN BuBER Forum (1990), PMB 


#22112 365 West 25" Street, #19B., NYC 
(10001). (212)242-5637. Hon. Chmn. 
Prof. Maurice Friedman; Pres. Martin 
Warmbrand. Conducts discussion groups 
on the life and thought of Buber. Martin 
Buber Review (annual). 


MEMORIAL FOUNDATION FOR JEWISH CUL- 


TURE, INC. (1964). 50 West Broadway, 34" 


NATIONAL JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS 


Floor, NYC 10004. (212)425-6606. FAX: 
(212)425-6602. Pres. Prof. Anita Shapira; 
Exec. V.-Pres. Jerry Hochbaum. Through 
the grants that it awards, encourages Jew- 
ish scholarship, culture, and education; 
supports communities that are struggling 
to maintain Jewish life; assists profes- 
sional training for careers in communal 
service in Jewishly deprived communities; 
and stimulates the documentation, com- 
memoration, and teaching of the Holo- 
caust. (WWW.MFIJC.ORG) 


MUSEUM OF JEWISH HERITAGE—A LIVING 


MEMORIAL TO THE Ho.Locaust (1984). 
One Battery Park Plaza, NYC 10004- 
1484. (212)968-1800. FAX: (212)968- 
1368. Bd. Chmn. Robert M. Morgenthau; 
Museum Pres. Dr. Alfred Gottschalk; 
Museum Dir. David Marwell. New York 
tri-state’s principal institution for educat- 
ing people of all ages and backgrounds 
about 20th-century Jewish history and the 
Holocaust. Repository of Steven Spiel- 
berg’s Survivors of the Shoah Visual His- 
tory Foundation videotaped testimonies. 
Core and special exhibitions. 18 First 
Place (newsletter); Holocaust bibliogra- 
phy; educational materials. (Www.MIH- 
NYC.ORG) 


MuSEUM OF TOLERANCE OF THE SIMON 


WIESENTHAL CENTER (1993). 9786 W. 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90035-4792. 
(310)553-8403. FAX: (310)553-4521. E- 
mail: avra@wiesenthal.com. Dean- 
Founder Rabbi Marvin Hier; Assoc. 
Dean Rabbi Abraham Cooper; Exec. Dir. 
Rabbi Meyer May. A unique experiential 
museum focusing on personal prejudice, 
group intolerance, struggle for civil rights, 
and 20th-century genocides, culminating 
in a major exhibition on the Holocaust. 
Archives, Multimedia Learning Center 
designed for individualized research, 
6,700-square-foot temporary exhibit 
space, 324-seat theater, 150-seat audito- 
rium, and outdoor memorial plaza. 
(WWW.WIESENTHAL.COM) 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR THE HEBREW LAN- 


GUAGE (1996). 15 E. 26 St., Ste. 921, NYC 
10010. (212)339-6023. FAX: (212)318- 
6193. E-mail: ivrit@ivrit.org. Pres. Dr. 
Alvin I. Schiff; Exec. Dir. Dr. Joseph 
Lowin. The NCHL advocates for Hebrew 
language and culture; serves as a Hebrew 
resource center; and is a catalyst for net- 
working in Hebrew language and culture. 
It coordinates a Mini-Ulpan at the GA, 
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publishes “Directory of Hebrew Classes,” 
organizes “Lunch & Hebrew Lit” nation- 
wide, and runs a Conference of Hebrew 
Teacher Trainers. IvritNow/IvritAkhshay. 
(WWW.IVRIT.ORG) 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR JEWISH CUL- 


TURE (1960). 330 Seventh Ave., 21st fl., 
NYC 10001. (212)629-0500. FAX: (212) 
629-0508. E-mail: nfjc@jewishculture. 
org. Pres. Lynn Korda Kroll; Exec. Dir. 
Richard A. Siegel. The leading Jewish or- 
ganization devoted to promoting Jewish 
culture in the U.S. Manages the Jewish 
Endowment for the Arts and Humanities; 
administers the Council of American 
Jewish Museums and Council of Archives 
and Research Libraries in Jewish Studies; 
offers doctoral dissertation fellowships, 
new play commissions, and grants for 
documentary films, recording of Jewish 
music, contemporary choregraphy, fiction 
and non-fiction writing, and cultural 
preservation; coordinates community cul- 
tural residencies, local cultural councils, 
and national cultural consortia; sponsors 
conferences, symposia, and festivals in the 
arts and humanities. Jewish Culture 
News; Culture Currents (electronic). 


NATIONAL MusSEUM OF AMERICAN JEWISH 


History (1976). Independence Mall E. 55 
N. Fifth St. Philadelphia, PA 19106-2197. 
(215)923-3811. FAX: (215)923-0763. E- 
mail: nmajh@nmajh.org. Dir./CEO 
Gwen Goodman. The only museum in the 
nation to offer education, exhibits, and 
programs dedicated to preserving the his- 
tory and culture of the Jewish people in 
America; located across from the Liberty 
Bell. (WWW.NMAJH.ORG) 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF AMERICAN JEWISH 


Miitary History (see JEwISH WAR VET- 
ERANS OF THE U.S.A.) 


NATIONAL YIDDISH BooK CENTER (1980). 


1021 West St., Amherst, MA 01002. 
(413)256-4900. FAX: (413)256-4700. E- 
mail: yiddish@bikher.org. Pres. Aaron 
Lansky; V.-Pres. Nancy Sherman. Since 
1980 the center has collected 1.5 million 
Yiddish books for distribution to readers 
and libraries worldwide; digitized more 
than 12,000 Yiddish titles, offered a range 
of educational programs in Yiddish and 
modern culture, and published Pakn 
Treger, an award-winning English-lan- 
guage magazine. (WWW.YIDDISHBOOK 
CENTER.ORG) 
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OrtTHODOX JEwIsH ARCHIVES (1978). 42 
Broadway, New York, NY 10004. (212) 
797-9000, ext. 73. FAX: (212)269-2843. 
Exec. V-Pres. Rabbi Shmuel Bloom & 
Shlomo Gertzullin; Dir. Rabbi Moshe 
Kolodny. Founded by Agudath Israel of 
America; houses historical documents, 
photographs, periodicals, and other pub- 
lications relating to the growth of Ortho- 
dox Jewry in the U.S. and related 
communities in Europe, Israel, and else- 
where. Particularly noteworthy are its 
holdings relating to rescue activities or- 
ganized during the Holocaust and its 
traveling exhibits available to schools and 
other institutions. 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION FOR JEWISH IMMI- 


GRATION, Inc. (1971). 570 Seventh Ave., 
NYC 10018. (212)921-3871. FAX: (212) 
575-1918. Sec./Coord. of Research Her- 
bert A. Strauss; Archivist Dennis E. 
Rohrbaugh. Studies and records the his- 
tory of the migration and acculturation of 
Central European German-speaking Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish Nazi persecutees in 
various resettlement countries worldwide, 
with special emphasis on the American 
experience. International Biographical 
Dictionary of Central European Emigrés, 
1933-1945; Jewish Immigrants of the Nazi 
Period in the USA. 


SEPHARDIC EDUCATIONAL CENTER (1979). 
10808 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, 
CA 90025. (310)441- 9361. FAX: 
(310)441-9561. E-mail: secforever@aol. 
com. Founder & Chmn. Jose A. Nessim, 
M.D. Has chapters in the U.S., North, 
Central, and South America, Europe, and 
Asia, a spiritual and educational center in 
the Old City of Jerusalem, and executive 
office in Los Angeles. Serves as a meeting 
ground for Sephardim from many na- 
tions; sponsors the first worldwide move- 
ment for Sephardic youth and young 
adults. Disseminates information about 
Sephardic Jewry in the form of motion 
pictures, pamphlets, and books, which it 
produces. Hamerkaz (quarterly bulletin in 
English). (WwW.SECWORLDWIDE.ORG) 


SEPHARDIC HousgE-THE CULTURAL DivI- 


SION OF ASF (1978). 15 West 16" Street, 
NYC 10011. (212)294-6170. FAX: (212) 
294-6149. E-mail: sephardichouse@cjh. 
org. Pres. Morrie R. Yohai; Dir. Dr. Jan- 
ice E. Ovadiah. A cultural organization 
dedicated to fostering Sephardic history 
and culture; sponsors a wide variety of 


classes and public programs, film festi- 
vals, publication program disseminates 
materials of Sephardic value; outreach 
program to communities outside of the 
New York area; program bureau provides 
program ideas, speakers, and entertain- 
ers; International Sephardic Film Festival 
every year. Sephardic House Newsletter; 
Publication Catalogue. (www. SEPHARDI- 
CHOUSE.ORG) 


SIMON WIESENTHAL CENTER (1977). 1399 


South Roxbury Drive., Los Angeles, CA 
90035-4701. (310)553-9036. FAX: (310) 
553-4521. Email: avra@wiesenthal.com. 
Dean-Founder Rabbi Marvin Hier; 
Assoc. Dean Rabbi Abraham Cooper; 
Exec. Dir. Rabbi Meyer May. Regional 
offices in New York, Miami, Toronto, 
Paris, Jerusalem, Buenos Aires. The 
largest institution of its kind in N. Amer- 
ica dedicated to the study of the Holo- 
caust, its contemporary implications, and 
related human- rights issues through edu- 
cation and awareness. Incorporates 
185,000-sq.-ft. Museum of Tolerance, li- 
brary, media department, archives, “Tes- 
timony to the Truth” oral histories, 
educational outreach, research depart- 
ment, international social action. Re- 
sponse Magazine. (WWW.WIESENTHAL. 
COM) 


SKIRBALL CULTURAL CENTER (1996), an af- 


filiate of Hebrew Union College. 2701 N. 
Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90049. 
(310)440-4500. FAX: (310)440-4595. Pres. 
& CEO Uri D. Herscher; Bd. Chmn. 
Howard Friedman. Dedicated to explor- 
ing the connections between four thou- 
sand years of Jewish heritage and the 
vitality of American democratic ideals. It 
welcomes and seeks to inspire people of 
every ethnic and cultural identity. Guided 
by our respective memories and experi- 
ences, together we aspire to build a soci- 
ety in which all of us can feel at home. 
Skirball Cultural Center achieves its mis- 
sion through pubic programs that explore 
literary, visual, and performing arts from 
around the world; through the display 
and interpretation of its permanent col- 
lections and changing exhibitions; 
through scholarship in American Jewish 
history and related publications; and 
through outreach to the community. 
(WWW.SKIRBALL.ORG) 


SOCIETY FOR THE History oF CZECHOSLO- 


VAK Jews, INc. (1961). 760 Pompton Ave., 








NATIONAL JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS 


Cedar Grove, NJ 07009. (973)239-2333. 
FAX: (973)239-7935. Pres. Rabbi Nor- 
man Patz; V.-Pres. Prof. Fred Hahn; Sec. 
Anita Grosz. Studies the history of 
Czechoslovak Jews; collects material and 
disseminates information through the 
publication of books and pamphlets; con- 
ducts annual memorial service for Czech 
Holocaust victims. The Jews of Czecho- 
slovakia (3 vols.); Review I-VI. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS OF TOURO SYNA- 


GOGUE NATIONAL Historic Site, INc. 
(1948). 85 Touro St., Newport, RI 02840. 
(401)847-4794. FAX: (401)845-6790. E- 
mail: info@tourosynagogue.org. Pres. M. 
Bernard Aidinoff; Exec. Dir. Michael L. 
Balaban. Helps maintain Touro Syna- 
gogue as a national historic site, opening 
and interpreting it for visitors; promotes 
public awareness of its preeminent role in 
the tradition of American religious liberty; 
annually commemorates George Wash- 
ington’s letter of 1790 to the Hebrew Con- 
gregation of Newport. Society Update. 


, LOURO NATIONAL HERITAGE TRUST 
(1984). 85 Touro St., Newport, RI 02840. 
(401)847-0810. FAX (401)847-8121. Pres. 
Bernard Bell; Chmn. Benjamin D. Hol- 
loway. Works to establish national educa- 
tion center within Touro compound; 
sponsors Touro Fellow through John 
Carter Brown Library; presents seminars 
and other educational programs; pro- 
motes knowledge of the early Jewish ex- 
perience in this country. 


SPERTUS MUSEUM, SPERTUS INSTITUTE OF 
JEWISH STUDIES (1968). 618 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60605. (312)322-1747. 
FAX: (312)922-6406. Pres. Spertus Insti- 
tute of Jewish Studies, Dr. Howard A. 
Sulkin. The largest, most comprehensive 
Judaic museum in the Midwest with 
12,000 square feet of exhibit space and a 
permanent collection of some 10,000 
works reflecting 5,000 years of Jewish his- 
tory and culture. Also includes the re- 
designed Zell Holocaust Memorial, 
permanent collection, changing visual 
arts and special exhibits, and the chil- 
dren’s ARTIFACT Center for a hands-on 
archaeological adventure. Plus, traveling 
exhibits for Jewish educators, life-cycle 
workshops, ADA accessible. Exhibition 
catalogues, educational pamphlets. 


, ASHER LIBRARY, SPERTUS INSTI- 
TUTE OF JEWISH STUDIES (approx. 1930), 
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618 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 60605. 
(312)322-1749, FAX (312)922-6406. Pres. 
Spertus Institute of Jewish Studeis, Dr. 
Howard A. Sulkin; Director, Asher Li- 
brary, Glenn Ferdman. Asher Library is 
the largest public Jewish Library in the 
Midwest, with over 100, 000 books and 
550 periodicals; extensive collections of 
music, art, rare books, maps and elec- 
tronic resources; nearly 1,000 feature and 
documentary films available on video cas- 
sette. Online catalogue access available. 
Also, the Chicago Jewish Archives col- 
lects historical material of Chicago indi- 
viduals, families, synagogues and 
organizations. ADA accessible. 


SURVIVORS OF THE SHOAH VISUAL HISTORY 


FOUNDATION (1994). PO Box 3168, Los 
Angeles, CA 90078-3168. (818)777-7802. 
FAX: (818)866-0312. Exec. Dir. Ari C. 
Zev. A nonprofit organization, founded 
and chaired by Steven Spielberg, dedi- 
cated to videotaping and preserving inter- 
views with Holocaust survivors 
throughout the world. The archive of tes- 
timonies will be used as a tool for global 
education about the Holocaust and to 
teach racial, ethnic, and cultural tolerance. 


UniTED STATES HoLocAustT MEMORIAL 


Museum (1980; opened Apr. 1993). 100 
Raoul Wallenberg Place, SW, Washing- 
ton, DC 20024. (202)488-0400. FAX: 
(202)488-2690. Chmn. Fred S. Zeidman; 
Dir. Sara J. Bloomfeld. Federally char- 
tered and privately built, its mission is to 
teach about the Nazi persecution and 
murder of six million Jews and millions of 
others from 1933 to 1945 and to inspire 
visitors to contemplate their moral re- 
sponsibilities as citizens of a democratic 
nation. Opened in April 1993 near the na- 
tional Mall in Washington, DC, the mu- 
seum’s permanent exhibition tells the 
story of the Holocaust through authentic 
artifacts, videotaped oral testimonies, 
documentary film, and historical pho- 
tographs. Offers educational programs for 
students and adults, an interactive com- 
puterized learning center, and special ex- 
hibitions and community programs. 
United States Holocaust Memorial Mu- 
seum Update (bimonthly); Directory of 
Holocaust Institutions; Journal of Holo- 
caust and Genocide Studies (quarterly). 
(WWW.USHMM.ORG) 


THE WILSTEIN (Susan & David) INSTITUTE 


oF JewisH PoLicy StupiEs (1998). 160 


YIDDISHER 
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Herrick Road, Newton Centre, MA 
02459. (617)559-8790. FAX: (617)559- 
8791. E-mail: wilstein@hebrewcollege. 
edu. Dir. Dr. David M. Gordis; Assoc. 
Dir. Rabbi Zachary I. Heller; Chmn. 
Howard I. Friedman. The Wilstein Insti- 
tute’s West Coast Center in Los Angeles 
and East Coast Center at Hebrew College 
in Boston provide a bridge between aca- 
demics, community leaders, profession- 
als, and the organizations and institutions 
of Jewish life. The institute serves as an 
international research and development 
resource for American Jewry. Bulletins, 
various newsletters, monographs, research 
reports, and books. 


YESHIVA UNIVERSITY MusEuM (1973). Cen- 
ter for Jewish History, 15 W. 16 St., NYC 
10011-6301. (212)294-8335. E-mail: dgold 
man@yum.cjh.org. Dir. Sylvia A. Her- 
skowitz; Chmn. Erica Jesselson. Collects, 
preserves, and interprets Jewish life and 
culture through changing exhibitions of 
ceremonial objects, paintings, rare books 
and documents, synagogue architecture, 
textiles, contemporary art, and pho- 
tographs. Oral history archive. Special 
events, holiday workshops, live perfor- 
mances, lectures, etc. for adults and chil- 
dren. Guided tours and workshops are 
offered. Exhibitions and children’s art ed- 
ucation programs also at branch galleries 
on Yeshiva University’s Main Campus, 

' 2520 Amsterdam Ave., NYC 10033- 3501, 

Seasonal calendars; special exhibition cat- 
alogues; newsletters. 


KULTUR FARBAND-YKUF 
(1937). 1133 Broadway, Rm. 820, NYC 
10010. (212)243- 1304. FAX: (212)243- 
1305. E-mail: mahosu@amc.one. Pres./ 
Ed. Itche Goldberg. Publishes a bi- 
monthly magazine and books by contem- 
porary and classical Jewish writers; 
conducts cultural forums; exhibits works 
by contemporary Jewish artists:and ma- 
terials of Jewish historical value; orga- 
nizes reading circles. Yiddishe Kultur. 


YIVO INsTITUTE FOR JEWISH RESEARCH 


(1925). 15 W. 16 St., NYC 10011. (212) 
246-6080. FAX: (212)292-1892. E-mail: 
yivomail@yivo.cjh.org. Chmn. Bruce 
Slovin; Exec. Dir. Dr. Carl J. Rheins. En- 
gages in historical research and education 
pertaining to East European Jewish life; 
maintains library and archives which pro- 
vide a major international, national and 
New York resource used by institutions, 





individual scholars, and the public; pro- 
vides graduate fellowships in East Euro- 
pean and American Jewish studies; offers 
Yiddish language classes at all levels, ex- 
hibits, conferences, public programs; pub- 
lishes books. Yedies-YIVO News; YIVO 
Bleter. 


, MAX WEINREICH CENTER FOR AD- 
VANCED JEWISH STUDIES/YIVO INSTITUTE 
(1968). 15 W. 16 St., NYC 10011. (212) 
246-6080. FAX: (212)292-1892. E-mail: 
mweinreich@yivo.cjh.org. Provides ad- 
vanced-level training in Yiddish language 
and literature, ethnography, folklore, lin- 
guistics, and history; offers guidance on 
dissertation or independent research; 
post-doctoral fellowships available. 


YUGNTRUF-YOUTH FOR YIDDISH (1964). 


200 W. 72 St., Suite 40, NYC 10023. 
(212)787-6675. FAX: (212)799-1517. E- 
mail: ruvn@aol.com. Chmn. Dr. Paul 
Glasser; V.-Chmn. Marc Caplan; Coord. 
Brukhe Lang Caplan. A worldwide, non- 
political organization for young people 
with a knowledge of, or interest in, Yid- 
dish; fosters Yiddish as a living language 
and culture. Sponsors all activities in Yid- 
dish:reading, conversation, and creative 
writing groups; annual weeklong retreat 
in Berkshires; children’s Yiddish play 
group; sale of shirts. Yugntruf Journal. 


ISRAEL-RELATED 


THE ABRAHAM Funp (1989). 477 Madison 


Ave., 4th fl., NYC 10022. (212)303-9421. 
FAX: (212)935-1834. E-mail: info@Abra- 
hamFund.org. Chmn. Alan B. Slifka, 
Exec. V.P. Dan Pattir. The Abraham Fund 
Initiatives (TAFI) seeks to enhance rela- 
tions between Israel’s Jewish and Arab 
citizens by promoting increased dialogue, 
understanding, and democracy. Founded 
in 1989, TAFT has contributed more than 
$8 million to community-based coexis- 
tence projects. TAFI also develops re- 
gional and national coexistence programs 
in partnership with other major institu- 
tions in Israel and orchestrates public ad- 
vocacy campaigns to implement change. 


AMERICA-ISRAEL CULTURAL FOUNDATION, 


Inc. (1939). 51 E. 42"4 St., Suite 400, NYC 
10017. (212)557-1600. FAX: (212)557- 
1611. E-mail: info@aicf.org. Chmn. 
Emer. Isaac Stern (in memoriam); Pres. 
Vera Stern. Supports and encourages the 
growth of cultural excellence in Israel 
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through grants to cultural institutions; 
scholarships to gifted young artists and 
musicians. Newsletter. (WWW.AICF.ORG) 


AMERICA-ISRAEL FRIENDSHIP LEAGUE, INC. 


(1971). 134 E. 39 St., NYC 10016. (212) 
213-8630. FAX: (212)683-3475. E-mail: 
aifl@aifl.org. Pres. Mortimer B. Zucker- 
man, Chmn. Bd. Kenneth J. Bialkin, 
Exec. V. Pres. Ilana Artman. A non-sec- 
tarian, non-partisan, not-for-profit orga- 
nization which seeks to broaden the base 
of support for Israel among Americans of 
all faiths and backgrounds. Activities in- 
clude educational exchanges, missions to 
Israel for American leadership groups, 
symposia and public-education activities, 
and the dissemination of multi media in- 
formation. Newsletter. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATES, BEN-GURION UNI- 


VERSITY OF THE NEGEV (1972). 1430 
Broadway, 8 Floor, New York, NY 
10018. (212)687-7721, (800)-AABGU. 
FAX: (212)302-6443. E-mail: info@aabgu. 
org. Pres. Zvi Alov; Exec. V-Pres. Seth 
Moscovitz. Since 1972, the American As- 
soicates, Ben-Gurion University of the 
Negev has played a vital role in building 
a world-class center for research and ed- 
ucation in the desert. A nonprofit coop- 
eration with ten regional offices 
throughout the United States, AABGU 
prides itself on its efficiency and effec- 
tiveness in raising funds to help Ben-Gu- 
rion University bring knowledge to the 
Negev and to the world. AABGU plays a 
vital role in helping BGU fulfill its unique 
responsisbility to develop the Negev, the 
focus of the future of Israel.(www.AABGU. 
ORG) 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR SHAARE ZEDEK 


MEDICAL CENTER IN JERUSALEM (1949). 
49 W. 45 St., Suite 1100, NYC 10036. 
(212)354-8801. FAX: (212)391-2674. E- 
mail: pr@szmc.org.il. Natl. Pres. & 
Chmn. Intl. Bd. of Gov. Menno Ratzker; 
Chair Erica Jesselson. Increases aware- 
ness and raises funds for the various needs 
of this 100-year old hospital, including 
new medical centers of excellence, equip- 
ment, medical supplies, school of nursing 
and research; supports exchange program 
between Shaare Zedek Jerusalem Medical 
Center and Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, NY. Heartbeat Magazine. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR SHENKAR COL- 


LEGE IN IsRAEL, INC. (1971). 855 Ave. of 
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the Americas, #531, NYC 10001. (212) 
947-1597. FAX: (212)643-9887. E-mail: 
acfsc@worldnet.att.net. Pres. Nahum G. 
(Sonny) Shar; Exec. Dir. Charlotte A. 
Fainblatt. Raises funds and coordinates 
projects and research with Shenkar Col- 
lege of Engineering and Design, Israel. A 
unique government academic institute in 
Israel dedicated to education and 
reaseach in areas impacting Israel’s in- 
dustries and its artistic and scientific de- 
velopment. Textile, Fashion, Interior and 
Product design courses are offered with 
Scientific courses:Plastics, Chemistry, 
Software and Industrial Management 
and Marketing. Certified by Israel’s 
Council of Higher Education, it offers 
continuing education and complete test- 
ing facilities for the textile/apparel indus- 
try and plastics engineering. Shenkar 
News. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR THE BEER- 


SHEVA FOUNDATION (1988). PO Box 179, 
NYC 10028. (212)534-3715. FAX: (973) 
992-8651. Pres. Ronald Slevin; Sr. V.-Pres. 
Joanna Slevin; Bd. Chmn. Sidney Coop- 
erman. U.S. fundraising arm of the Beer- 
Sheva Foundation, which funds vital 
projects to improve the quality of life in 
the city of Beer-Sheva: nursery schools 
for pre-K toddlers, residential and day 
centers for needy seniors, educational 
programs, facilities and scholarships (es- 
pecially for new olim, the physically and 
mentally challenged), parks, playgrounds, 
and other important projects. Also offers 
special services for immigrants—such as 
heaters, blankets, clothing, school sup- 
plies, etc. Brochures. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR THE WEIZ- 


MANN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE (1944). 130 
E. 59 St., NYC 10022. (212)895-7900. 
FAX: (212)895-7999. E-mail: info@acwis. 
org. Chmn. Robert Asher; Pres. Albert 
Willner, M.D.; Exec. V.-Pres. Martin 
Kraar. Through 13 regional offices in the 
U.S. raises funds, disseminates informa- 
tion, and does American purchasing for 
the Weizmann Institute in Rehovot, Is- 
rael, a world-renowned center of scien- 
tific research and graduate study. The 
institute conducts research in disease, en- 
ergy, the environment, and other areas; 
runs an international summer science pro- 
gram for gifted high-school students. In- 
terface; Weizmann Now; annual report. 
(WWW.WEIZMANN-USA.ORG) 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS OF ALYN HOSPITAL 


(1932). 51 East 42™4 Street., Suite 3088, 
NYC 10017. (212)869-8085. FAX: (212) 
768-0979. E-mail: friends@alynus.org. 
Pres. Minette Halpern Brown; Exec. Dit. 
Cathy M. Lanyard. Supports the Alyn 
Hospital (Woldenberg Family Hospi- 
tal/Pediatric and Adolescent Rehabilita- 
tion Center) in Jerusalem. Treats children 
suffering from birth defects (such as mus- 
cular dystrophy and spina bifida) and 
traumas (terrorism, car accidents, cancer, 
and fire), enables patients and their fam- 
ilies to achieve independence and a better 
quality of life. (wwwW.ALYNUSA.ORG) 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF ASSAF HAROFEH 


MEDICAL CENTER (1975). PO Box 21051, 
NYC 10129. (212)481-5653. FAX: (212) 
481-5672. Chmn. Kenneth Kronen; Exec. 
Dir. Rhoda Levental; Treas. Robert 
Kastin. Support group for Assaf Haro- 
feh, Israel’s third-largest government hos- 
pital, serving a poor population of over 
400,000 in the area between Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem. Raises funds for medical 
equipment, medical training for immi- 
grants, hospital expansion, school of 
nursing, and school of physiotherapy. 
Newsletter. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF BAR-ILAN UNIVER- 


sity (1955). 235 Park Ave. So., NYC 
10003. (212)673-3460. FAX: (212)673- 
4856. Email: nationaladmin@biuny.com, 
beverlyf@biuny.com. Chancellor Rabbi 
Emanuel Rackman; Chmn. Global Bd. 
Aharon Dahan; Pres. Amer. Bd. Melvin 
Stein; Exec. V.-Pres. Gen. Yehuda Halevy. 
Supports Bar-Ilan University, an institu- 
tion that integrates the highest standards 
of contemporary scholarship in liberal 
arts and sciences with a Judaic studies 
program as a requirement. Located in 
Ramat-Gan, Israel, and chartered by the 
Board of Regents of the State of NY. Bar- 
Ilan News; Bar-Ilan University ‘Scholar; 
Heritage Newsletter... 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF BETH HATEFUTSOTH 


(1976). 633 Third Ave., 21st fl., NYC 
10017. (212)339-6034. FAX: (212)318- 
6176. E-mail: afbhusa@aol.com. Pres. 
Stephen Greenberg; Chmn. Sam E. 
Bloch; Exec. Dir. Gloria Golan. Supports 
the maintenance and development of 
Beth Hatefutsoth, the Nahum Goldmann 
Museum of the Jewish Diaspora in Tel 
Aviv, and its cultural and educational pro- 
grams for youth and adults. Circulates its 
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traveling exhibitions and provides vari- 
ous cultural programs to local Jewish 
communities. Includes Jewish genealogy 
center (DOROT), the center for Jewish 
music, and photodocumentation center. 
Beth Hatefutsoth (quarterly newsletter ). 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF HAIFA UNIVERSITY 


(see AMERICAN SOCIETY OF THE UNIVER- 
sITy OF HAIFA) 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF HERZOG HospPI- 


TAL/EZRATH NASHIM-JERUSALEM (1895). 
800 Second Ave., 8th fl., NYC 10017. (212) 
499-9092. FAX:(212)499-9085. E-mail: 
herzogpr@hotmail.com. Co-Pres. Dr. Joy 
Zagoren , Amir Sternhell; Exec. Dir. 
Stephen Schwartz. Herzog Hospital is the 
foremost geriatric and psychiatric health 
care facility in Israel, and a leading re- 
search center in genetics, Alzheimer’s and 
schizophrenia, with expertise in neuroge- 
riatrics, physical rehabilitation, and long- 
term respiratory care. Its Israel Center for 
the Treatment of Psychotrauma provides 
therapy and seminars to help Israelis cope 
with the ongoing violence. (www. 
HERZOGHOSPITAL.ORG) 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF LikuUD. P.O.Box 


8711, JAF Station, NYC 10116. (212)308- 
5595. FAX: (212)688-1327. E-mail: The- 
likud@aol.com. Natl. Chmn. J. Phillip 
Rosen, Esq; Pres. Julio Messer,M.D; Natl. 
V. Pres. Jacques Torczyner; Natl. Trea- 
surer Milton S. Shapiro, Esq.; Exec. Dir. 
Salomon L. Vaz Dias. promotes public ed- 
ucation on the situation in the Middle 
East, particularly in Israel, as well as ad- 
vancing a general awareness of Zionism; 
provides a solid partnership of public sup- 
port for the State of Israel, its citizens and 
its democratically-elected governments. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF NEVE SHALOM/ 


Wauat AL-SALAM (1988). 4201 Church 
Road, Suite 4, NYC 10013. (856)235- 
3667. FAX: (856)235-4674. E-mail: afnswas 
@oasisofpeace.com. Pres. Deborah First; 
V.-Pres. Adeeb Fadil; Exec. Dir. Deanna 
Armbruster. Supports and publicizes the 
projects of the community of Neve 
Shalom/Wahat Al-Salam, the “Oasis of 
Peace.” For more than twenty years, Jew- 
ish and Palestinian citizens of Israel have 
lived and worked together as equals. The 
community teaches tolerance, under- 
standing and mutual respect well beyond 
its own borders by being a model for 
peace and reaching out through its edu- 
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cational institutions. A bilingual, bicul- 
tural Primary School serves the village 
and the surrounding communities. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF RABIN MEDICAL 


CENTER (1994). 220 Fifth Avenue, Suite 
1301, NYC 10001-7708. (212)279-2522. 
Fax: (212)279-0179. E-mail: afrmc826 
@aol.com. Bd. Chmn. Abraham E. 
“Barry” Cohen; Exec. Dir. Burton 
Lazarow. Supports the maintenance and 
development of this medical, research, 
and teaching institution in central Israel, 
which unites the Golda and Beilinson 
hospitals, providing 12% of all hospital- 
ization in Israel. Department of Organ 
Transplantation performs 80% of all kid- 
ney and 60% of all liver transplants in Is- 
rael. Affiliated with Tel Aviv University’s 
Sackler School of Medicine. New Direc- 
tions Quarterly. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF RAMBAM MEDICAL 


CENTER (1969). 226 West 26" Street, NYC 
10001. (212)644-1049. FAX: (775)562- 
5399. E-mail: michaelstoler@ princeton- 
commercial.com. Pres/CEO. Michael R. 
Stoler. Represents and raises funds for 
Rambam Medical Center (Haifa), an 887- 
bed hospital serving approx. one-third of 
Israel’s population, incl. the entire popula- 
tion of northern Israel (and south 
Lebanon), the U.S. Sixth Fleet, and the UN 
Peacekeeping Forces in the region. Ram- 
bam is the teaching hospital for the Tech- 
nion’s medical school. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE HEBREW UNI- 


VERSITY (1925; inc. 1931). 11 E. 69 St., 
NYC 10021. (212)472-9800. FAX: (212) 
744-2324. E-mail: info@afhu.org. Pres. 
Ira Lee Sorkin; Bd. Chmn. Keith L. 
Sachs; Exec. V.-Pres. Peter Willner. Fos- 
ters the growth, development, and main- 
tenance of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem; collects funds and conducts in- 
formational programs throughout the 
US., highlighting the university’s achieve- 
ments and its significance. Wisdom; Sco- 
pus Magazine. (WWW.AFHU.ORG) 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE ISRAEL Mu- 


SEUM (1972). 500 Fifth Ave., Suite 2540, 
NYC 10110. (212)997-5611. FAX: (212) 
997-5536. Pres. Barbara Lane; Exec. Dir. 
Carolyn Cohen. Raises funds for special 
projects of the Israel Museum in 
Jerusalem; solicits works of art for per- 
manent collection, exhibitions, and edu- 
cational purposes. Newsletter. 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE ISRAEL PHIL- 


HARMONIC ORCHESTRA (AFIPO) (1972). 
122 E. 42 St., Suite 4507, NYC 10168. 
(212)697- -2949. FAX: (212)697- -2943. In- 
terim Pres. Lynn Syms; Exec. Dir. 
Suzanne K. Ponsot. Works to secure the 
financial future of the orchestra so that it 
may continue to travel throughout the 
world bringing its message of peace and 
cultural understanding through music. 
Supports the orchestra’s international 
touring program, educational projects, 
and a wide array of musical activities in 
Israel. Passport to Music (newsletter). 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE OPEN UNIVER- 


sITy OF IsRAEL. 180 W. 80 St., NYC 
10024. (212)712-1800. FAX: (212)496- 
3296. E-mail: afoui@aol.com. Natl. 
Chmn. Irving M. Rosenbaum; Exec. V.- 
Pres. Eric G. Heffler. Open Letter.(www. 
OPENU.AC.IL) 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE SHALOM HART- 


MAN INSTITUTE (1976). One Penn Plaza, 
Suite 1606, New York, NY 10119. 
(212)268-0300. FAX: (212)239-4550. E- 
mail: afshi@afshi.org. Pres. Richard F. 
Kaufman; Exec. Dir. Robbi Bensley. Sup- 
ports the Shalom Hartman Institute in 
Jerusalem, an international center for plu- 
ralist Jewish education and research, serv- 
ing Israel and world Jewry. Founded in 
1976 by David Hartman, the Institute in- 
cludes:the Institute for Advanced Judaic 
Studies, with research centers for con- 
temporary halakha, religious pluralism, 
political thought and peace and reconcil- 
iation; the Institute for Teacher and Lead- 
ership Training, educating Israeli 
principals, teachers, graduate students 
and leaders; and the Institute for Dias- 
pora Education, which offers seminars 
and sabbaticals to rabbis, educators and 
lay leaders of diverse ideological com- 
mitments. (WWW.HARTMANINSTITUTE. 
COM) 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE TEL Aviv Mu- 


SEUM OF ArT (1974). 545 Madison Ave., 
86 Floor (55 St.), NYC 10022. (212)319- 
0555. FAX: (212)754-2987. Email: 
dnaftam@aol.com. Chmn. Steven P. 
Schwartz; Exec. Dir. Dorey Neilinger. 
Raises funds for the Tel Aviv Museum of 
Art for special projects, art acquisitions, 
and exhibitions; seeks contributions of 
art to expand the museum’s collection; 
encourages art loans and traveling exhi- 
bitions; creates an awareness of the mu- 
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seum in the USA; makes available exhibi- 
tion catalogues, monthly calendars, and 
posters published by the museum. 


AMERICAN-ISRAEL ENVIRONMENTAL COUN- 


ci (formerly COUNCIL FOR A BEAUTIFUL 
IsRAEL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
FounpDATION) (1973). c/o Perry Davis 
Assoc., 25 W. 45 St., Suite 1405, NYC 
10036. (212)840-1166. Fax: (212)840- 
1514. Pres. Alan Silberstein. A support 
group for the Israeli body, whose activities 
include education, town planning, lobby- 
ing for legislation to protect and enhance 
the environment, preservation of histori- 
cal sites, the improvement and beautifi- 
cation of industrial and commercial 
areas, and sponsoring the CBI Center for 
Environmental Studies located in Yarkon 
Park, Tel Aviv. Yearly newsletter; yearly 
theme oriented calendars in color. 


AMERICAN ISRAEL PuBLIC AFFAIRS CoM- 


MITTEE (AIPAC) (1954). 440 First St., 
NW, Washington, DC 20001. (202)639- 
5200. FAX: (202)347-4889. Pres. Bernice 
Manocherian; Exec. Dir. Howard A. 
Kohr. Registered to lobby on behalf of 
legislation affecting U.S.-Israel relations; 
represents Americans who believe sup- 
port for a secure Israel is in U.S. interest. 
Works for a strong U.S.-Israel relation- 
ship. Near East Report. (WWW.AIPAC.ORG) 


LIGHTHOUSE, INC. 
(1928; reorg. 1955). 276 Fifth Ave., Suite 
713, NYC 10001. (212)686-7110. Pres. 
Mrs. Leonard F. Dank; Sec. Mrs. Ida 
Rhein. Provides a vast network for blind 
and physically handicapped persons 
throughout Israel, to effect their social 
and vocational integration into the main- 
stream of their communities. Center of 
Services for the blind; built and maintains 
Rehabilitation Center for blind and hand- 
icapped persons (Migdal Or) in Haifa. 


AMERICAN JEWISH LEAGUE FOR ISRAEL 


(1957). 130 E. 59 St., 12 Floor, NYC 
10022. (212)371-1583. FAX: (646)497- 
0093. E-mail: ajlims@aol.com. Pres. Dr. 
Martin L. Kalmanson; Exec. Dir. Jeffrey 
Scheckner. Seeks to unite all those who, 
notwithstanding differing philosophies of 
Jewish life, are committed to the histori- 
cal ideals of Zionism; works indepen- 
dently of class, party, or religious 
affiliation for the welfare of Israel as a 
whole. Not identified with any political 
parties in Israel. Member of World Jew- 


ish Congress, World Zionist Organiza- 
tion. Newsletter. (WWW.AMERICANJEWISH- 
LEAGUE.ORG) 


AMERICAN PHYSICIANS FELLOWSHIP FOR 


MEDICINE IN ISRAEL (1950). 2001 Beacon 
St., Suite 210, Boston, MA 02135-7771. 

(617)232- 5382. FAX: (617)739- 2616. E- 
mail: apf@apfmed.org. Pres. Sherwood 
L. Gorbach, M.D.; Exec. Dir. Ellen-Ann 
Lacey. Supports projects that advance 
medical education, research, and care in 
Israel and builds links between the med- 
ical communities of Israel and N. Amer.; 

provides fellowships for Israeli physicians 
training in N. Amer. and arranges lec- 
tureships in Israel by prominent N. Amer. 
physicians; sponsors CME seminars in Is- 
rael and N. Amer.; coordinates U.S./ 
Canadian medical emergency volunteers 
for Israel. APF News. 


AMERICAN RED MAGEN Davib FoR ISRAEL, 


Inc. (1940) (a/k/a ARMDI & Red Magen 
David). 888 Seventh Ave., Suite 403, NYC 
10106. (212)757-1627. FAX: (212)757- 
4662. E-mail: armdi@att.net. Natl. Pres. 
Robert L. Sadoff, M.D.; Exec. V.-Pres. 
Benjamin Saxe. An authorized tax-exempt 
organization; the sole support arm in the 
U.S. of Magen David Adom (MDA), Is- 
rael’s equivalent to a Red Cross Society; 
raises funds for the MDA emergency med- 
ical, ambulance, blood, and disaster ser- 
vices which help Israel’s defense forces and 
civilian population. Helps to supply and 
equip ambulances, bloodmobiles, and car- 
diac rescue ambulances as well as 45 pre- 
hospital MDA Emergency Medical 
Clinics and the MDA National Blood Ser- 
vice Center and MDA Fractionation In- 
stitute in Ramat Gan, Israel. Lifeline. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TECHNION-ISRAEL 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY (1940). 810 
Seventh Ave., 24th fl., NYC 10019. 
(212)262-6200. FAX: (212)262-6155. Pres. 
Evelyn Berger; Chmn. Larry Jackier; 
Exec. V.-Pres. Melvyn H. Bloom. The 
American Technion Society (ATS) raises 
funds for the Technion-Israel Institute of 
Technology. Based in New York City, it is 
the leading American organization with 
more than 20,000 supporters and 197 
satellite offices around the country, the 
ATS is driven by the belief that the eco- 
nomic future of Israel is in high technol- 
ogy and the future of high technology in 
Israel is at the Technion . . . Technion 
USA. (WWwW.ATS.ORG.MAIL) 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION 


OF NATURE IN ISRAEL, INC. (1986). 28 Ar- 
randale Ave., Great Neck, NY 11024. 
(212)398-6750. FAX: (212)398-1665. E- 
mail: aspni@aol.com. Co-Chmn. Edward 
I. Geffner & Russell Rothman. A non- 
profit organization supporting the work 
of SPNI, an Israeli organization devoted 
to environmental protection and nature 
education. SPNI runs 26 Field Study Cen- 
ters and has 45 municipal offices through- 
out Israel; offers education programs, 
organized hikes, and other activities; 
seeks ways to address the needs of an ex- 
panding society while preserving precious 
natural resources. SPNI News. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR YAD VASHEM 


(1981). 500 Fifth Ave., 42"? Floor, NYC 
10110-4299. (212)220-4304. FAX: (212) 
220-4308. E-mail: info@yadvashemusa. 
org. Chmn. Eli Zborowski; Dev. Dir. 
Shraga Y. Mekel; Ed. Dir. Marlene War- 
shawski Yahalom, Ph.D. Development 
and educational arm of Yad Vashem, 
Jerusalem, the central international au- 
thority created by the Knesset in 1953 for 
the purposes of commemoration and ed- 
ucation in connection with the Holocaust. 
Martyrdom and Resistance (newsletter ). 
(WWW. YADVASHEM.ORG) 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 


Haira (formerly AMERICAN FRIENDS OF 
Haira University) (1972). 220 Fifth 
Ave., Suite 1301, NYC 10001. (212)685- 
7880. FAX: (212)685-7883. E-mail: asuhtr 
@att.net. Pres.Paul Amir; Sec./Treas. 
Robert Jay Benowitz. Promotes, encour- 
ages, and aids higher and secondary edu- 
cation, research, and training in all 
branches of knowledge in Israel and else- 
where; aids in the maintenance and de- 
velopment of University of Haifa; raises 
and allocates funds for the above pur- 
poses; provides scholarships; promotes 
exchanges of teachers and students. 


AMERICAN ZIONIST MOVEMENT (formerly 
AMERICAN ZIONIST FEDERATION) (1939; 
reorg. 1949, 1970, 1993). 110 E. 59 St., 
NYC 10022. (212)318-6100. FAX: (212) 
935-3578. E-mail: info@azm.com. Pres. 
Melvin Salberg; Exec. Dir. Karen J. Ru- 
binstein. Umbrella organization for 20 
American Zionist organizations and the 
voice of unified Zionism in the U.S. Con- 
ducts advocacy for Israel; strengthens 
Jewish identity; promotes the Israel expe- 
rience; prepares the next generation of 
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Zionist leadership. Regional offices in 
Chicago and Dallas. Groups in Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, DC. The Zionist 
Advocate. (WWW.AZM.ORG) 


AMERICANS FOR A SAFE IsRAEL (AFSI) 


(1971). 1623 Third Ave., Suite 205, NYC 
10128. (212)828-2424. FAX: (212)828- 
1717. E-mail: afsi@rcn.com. Chmn. 
Herbert Zweibon; Exec. Dir. Helen 
Freedman. Seeks to educate Americans 
in Congress, the media, and the public 
about Israel’s role as a strategic asset for 
the West; through meetings with legisla- 
tors and the media, in press releases and 
publications AFSI promotes Jewish rights 
to Judea and Samaria, the Golan, Gaza, 
an indivisible Jerusalem, and to all of Is- 
rael. AFSI believes in the concept of 
“peace for peace” and rejects the concept 
of “territory for peace.” The Outpost 
(monthly ). (WWW.AFSI.ORG.AFSI) 


AMERICANS FOR PEACE Now (1984). 1815 H 


St., NW, Suite 920, Washington, DC 
20006. (202)728-1893. FAX: (202)728- 
1895. E-mail: apndc@peacenow.org. Pres. 
& CEO Debra DeLee; Chmn. Patricia 
Barr and Luis Lainer. Conducts educa- 
tional programs and raises funds to sup- 
port the Israeli peace movement, Shalom 
Achshav (Peace Now), and coordinates 
U.S. advocacy efforts through APN’s 
Washington-based Center for Israeli 
Peace and Security. Jerusalem Watch; 
Peace Now News; Settlement Watch; Fax 
Facts; Middle East Update (on-line); Ben- 
efits of Peace. (WWW.PEACENOW.ORG) 


Amit (1925). 817 Broadway, NYC 10003. 


(212)477-4720. FAX: (212)353-2312. E- 
mail: info@amitchildren.org. Pres. Son- 
dra Sokal; Exec. Dir. Marvin Leff. The 
State of Israel’s official reshet (network) 
for religious secondary technological ed- 
ucation; maintains innovative children’s 
homes and youth villages in Israel in an 
environment of traditional Judaism; pro- 
motes cultural activities for the purpose 
of disseminating Zionist ideals and 
strengthening traditional Judaism in 
America. AMIT Magazine. 


AMPAL-AMERICAN ISRAEL CORPORATION 


(1942). 1177 Avenue of the Americas, 
NYC 10036. (212)782-2100. FAX: (212) 
782-2114. E-mail: ampal@aol.com. Bd. 
Chmn. Daniel Steinmetz; CEO Shuki 
Gleitman. Acquires interests in businesses 
located in the State of Israel or that are Is- 
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rael-related. Interests include leisure-time, 
real estate, finance, energy distribution, 
basic industry, high technology, and com- 
munications. Annual report; quarterly re- 
ports. 


ARZA/Wor.Lp UNIon, NorTH AMERICA 
(1977). 633 Third Ave., 6" fl., NYC 
10017-6778. (212)650-4280. FAX: (212) 
650-4289. E-mail: arza/wupjna@urj. 
org. Pres. Philip Meltzer; Exec. Dir. Rabbi 
Ammiel Hirsch. Membership organiza- 
tion dedicated to furthering the develop- 
ment of Progressive Judaism in Israel, the 
FSU, and throughout the world. Encour- 
ages Jewish solidarity, promoting reli- 
gious pluralism and furthering Zionism. 
Works to strengthen the relationship of 
N. American Reform Jews with Progres- 
sive Jewish communities worldwide and 
to educate and inform them on relevant 
issues. Quarterly newsletter. (www. 
ARZAWUNA.ORG) 


BETAR EDUCATIONAL YOUTH ORGANIZA- 


TION (1935). 4 East 34 Street, NYC, 
10016. (646)742-9364. FAX: (646)742- 
9666. E-mail: newyork@betar.org. Pres. 
Dany Danon; Exec. Officer Itzik Simhon. 
Betar is a Zionist active college students’ 
movement, which dedicates itself to pro- 
moting Israeli issues in the American 
media. Betar was founded in 1923 by Zeev 
Jabotinsky, among its’ famous alumni are 
Nenachem Begin and Itzhak Shamir. 
Betar’s goal is the gathering of all Jewish 
people in their ancient land. 


Boys Town JERUSALEM FOUNDATION OF 


AMERICA INc. (1948). 12 W. 31 St., Suite 
300, NYC 10001. (212)244-2766. (800) 
469-2697. FAX: (212)244-2052. E-mail: 
btjny@compuserve.com. Raphael Be- 
naroya, Pres. Michael J. Scharf; Hon. 
Chmn. Josh S. Weston; Chmn. Raphael 
Benaroya; Exec. V.-Pres. Rabbi Ronald L. 
Gray. Raises funds for Boys Town 
Jerusalem, which was established in 1948 
to offer a comprehensive academic, reli- 
gious, and technological education to dis- 
advantaged Israeli and immigrant boys 
from over 45 different countries, includ- 
ing Ethiopia, the former Soviet Union, 
and Iran. Enrollment:over 1,000 students 
in jr. high school, academic and technical 
high school, and a college of applied en- 
gineering. Boys Town was recently desig- 
nated as the “CISCO Regional 
Academy,” the first center in Jerusalem 
for the instruction of the CISCO Net- 


working Management Program. BTJ 
Newsbrief. 


CAMERA-ComMITTEE FOR ACCURACY IN 


MrppLe EAst REPORTING IN AMERICA 
(1983). PO Box 35040, Boston, MA 
02135. (617)789-3672. FAX: (617)787- 
7853. E-mail: media@camera.org. Pres./ 
Exec. Dir. Andrea Levin; Chmn. Joshua 
Katzen. CAMERA monitors media cov- 
erage of Israel, responds to error, omis- 
sions, and distortion, promotes factual 
information and works to educate the 
media and public about key issues related 
to conflict in the Middle East. CAMERA 
encourages members to participate in fos- 
tering full and fair coverage through com- 
munication with the media. CAMERA 
Media Report (quarterly); CAMERA on 
Campus; CAMERA Media Directory, 
CAMERA Monographs, Action Alerts, 
Backgrounders. (WwW.CAMERA.ORG) 


COUNCIL FOR A BEAUTIFUL ISRAEL ENVI- 


RONMENTAL EDUCATION FOUNDATION 
(see AMERICAN-ISRAEL ENVIRONMENTAL 
COUNCIL) 


DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION FOR ISRAEL 


(formerly STATE oF IsRAEL BONDs) 
(1951). 575 Lexington Ave., 11° Floor, 
NYC 10022. (212)644-2663. FAX: (212) 
644-3887. E-mail: raphael.rothstein@ 
israelbonds.com. Bd. Chmn. Burton P. 
Resnick; Pres./CEO Joshua Matza. An in- 
ternational organization offering securi- 
ties issued by the government of Israel. 
Since its inception in 1951 has secured 
$25 billion in investment capital for 
the development of every aspect of Is- 
rael’s economic infrastructure, including 
agriculture, commerce, and industry, 
and for absorption of immigrants. 
Israel Hadashot-News. (WWwW.ISRAEL 
BONDS.COM) 


EMUNAH OF AmerIcA (formerly HAPOEL 


HAMIZRACHI WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION) 
(1948). 7 Penn Plaza, NYC 10001. (212) 
564-9045, (800)368-6440. FAX: (212)643- 
9731. E-mail: info@emunah.org. Natl. 
Pres. Dr. Marcia Genuth; Exec. V.-Pres. 
Carol Sufian. Maintains and supports 
200 educational and social-welfare insti- 
tutions in Israel within a religious 
framework, including day-care centers, 
kindergartens, children’s residential 
homes, vocational schools for the under- 
privileged, senior-citizen centers, a col- 
lege complex, and Holocaust study 
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center. Also involved in absorption of So- 
viet and Ethiopian immigrants (recog- 
nized by Israeli government as an official 
absorption agency). Emunah Magazine; 
Lest We Forget. (WWW.EMUNAH.ORG) 


FEDERATED COUNCIL OF ISRAEL INSTITU- 


TIONS—FCII (1940). 4702 15th Ave., 
Brooklyn, NY 11219. (718)972-5530. Bd. 
Chmn. Z. Shapiro; Exec. V.-Pres. Rabbi 
Julius Novack. Central fund-raising or- 
ganization for over 100 affiliated institu- 
tions; handles and executes estates, wills, 
and bequests for the traditional institu- 
tions in Israel; clearinghouse for infor- 
mation on budget, size, functions, etc. of 
traditional educational, welfare, and phil- 
anthropic institutions in Israel, working 
cooperatively with the Israeli government 
and the overseas department of the 
Council of Jewish Federations. Annual fi- 
nancial reports and statistics on affiliates. 


FRIENDS OF THE ISRAEL DEFENSE FORCES 


(1981). 298 5 Avenue, NYC 10001. 
(212)244-3118. FAX: (212)244-3119. E- 
mail: fidf@fidf.com. Chmn. Marvin 
Josephson; Pres. Jay Zises; Natl. Dir. Brig. 
Gen. Eliezer Hemeli. Supports the Agu- 
dah Lema’an Hahayal, Israel’s Assoc. for 
the Well-Being of Soldiers, founded in the 
early 1940s, which provides social, recre- 
ational, and educational programs for sol- 
diers, special services for the sick and 
wounded, and summer programs for wid- 
ows and children of fallen soldiers. 
(WWwW.FIDF.COM) 


GESHER FOUNDATION (1969). 25 W. 45 St. 
Suite 1405, NYC 10036. (212)840-1166. 
FAX: (212)840-1514. E-mail: gesherfoun- 
dation@aol.com. Pres./Founder Daniel 
Tropper; Chmn. Philip Schatten. Seeks to 
bridge the gap between Jews of various 
backgrounds in Israel by stressing the in- 
terdependence of all Jews. Runs en- 
counter seminars for Israeli youth; 
distributes curricular materials in public 
schools; offers Jewish identity classes for 
Russian youth, and a video series in Russ- 
ian and English on famous Jewish per- 
sonalities. 


Givat HAvivA EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, 


Inc. (1966). 114 W. 26 St., Suite 1001, 
NYC 10001. (212)989-9272. FAX: (212) 
989-9840. E-mail: mail@givathaviva.org. 
Chmn. Yvonne Baum Silverman; Exec. 
Dir. Robert Levy. Supports programs at 
the Givat Haviva Institute, Israel’s leading 
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organization dedicated to promoting co- 
existence between Arabs and Jews, with 
40,000 people participating each year in 
programs teaching conflict resolution, 
Middle East studies and languages, and 
Holocaust studies. Publishes research pa- 
pers on Arab-Jewish relations, Holocaust 
studies, kibbutz life. In the U.S., GHEF 
sponsors public-education programs and 
lectures by Israeli speakers. Givat Haviva 
News; special _ reports.(WwWW.DIALO- 
GATE.ORG.IL) 


HABONIM-DROR NorTH AMERICA (1935). 


114 'W. 26 St., Suite 1004, NYC 10001- 
6812. (212)255-1796. FAX: (212)929- 
3459. E-mail: programs@habonimdror. 
org. (Mazkir Tnua) Jamie Levin; Shliach 
Onri Welmer. Fosters identification with 
progressive, cooperative living in Israel; 
stimulates study of Jewish and Zionist 
culture, history, and contemporary soci- 
ety. Sponsors summer and year programs 
in Israel and on kibbutz, 7 summer camps 
in N. America modeled after kibbutzim, 
and aliyah frameworks. B’Tnua (on-line 
and print newsletter). (WWW.HABON 
IMDROR.ORG) 


HADASSAH, THE WOMEN’S ZIONIST ORGA- 


NIZATION OF AMERICA, INC. (1912). 50 W. 
58 St., NYC 10019. (212)355-7900. FAX: 
(212)303-8282. Pres. June Walker. Largest 
women’s, largest Jewish, and largest Zion- 
ist membership organization in U.S. In Is- 
rael: Founded and funds Hadassah 
Medical Organization, Hadassah College 
of Jerusalem, Hadassah Career Counsel- 
ing Institute, Young Judaea summer and 
year-course programs, as well as provid- 
ing support for Youth Aliyah and JNF. 
U.S. programs: Jewish and women’s 
health education; advocacy on Israel, 
Zionism and women’s issues; Young Ju- 
daea youth movement, including six 
camps; Hadassah Leadership Academy; 
Hadassah-Brandeis Institute for Interna- 
tional Research on Jewish Women; 
Hadassah Foundation. Hadassah Maga- 
zine; Update; Hadassah International 
Newsletter; Medical Update; American 
Scene. (WWW.HADASSAH.ORG) 


, YOUNG JuDAEA (1909; reorg. 1967). 
50 W. 58 St., NYC 10019. (212)303-8014. 
FAX: (212)303-4572. E-mail: info@ 
youngjudaea.org. Natl. Dir. Doron 
Krakow. Religiously pluralistic, politi- 
cally nonpartisan Zionist youth move- 
ment sponsored by Hadassah; seeks to 
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educate Jewish youth aged 8-25 toward 
Jewish and Zionist values, active com- 
mitment to and participation in the 
American and Israeli Jewish communi- 
ties; maintains six summer camps in the 
Uz S: runs both summer and year pro- 
grams in Israel, and a jr. year program in 
connection with both Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem and Ben Gurion University 
of the Negev. College-age arm, Ham- 
agshimim, supports Zionist activity on 


for cancer research in Israel. Has a three- 
fold mission:To encourage innovative 
cancer research by Israeli scientists; to 
harness Israel’s vast intellectual and cre- 
ative resources to establish a world-class 
center for cancer study; to broaden re- 
search opportunities within Israel to stop 
the exodus of talented Israeli cancer re- 
searchers. Annual Report; Research 
Awards; ICRF Brochure; Newsletter. 


IsRAEL HisTADRUT FOUNDATION (see Is- 


campuses. Kol Hat’nua; The Young Ju- 
P : & RAEL HUMANITARIAN FOUNDATION) 


daean; Ad Kahn. (Www.YOUNGJUDAEA. 
ORG) IsRAEL HUMANITARIAN FounpatTION (IHF) 
HASHOMER HATZAIR, SOCIALIST ZIONIST (1960). 276 Fifth Ave., Suite 901, NYC 


YouTH MoveEMENT (1923). 114 W. 26 St., 
Suite 1001, NYC 10001. (212)627-2830. 
FAX: (212)989-9840. E-mail: mail@ 
hashomerhatzair.org. Dir. Giora Salz; 
Natl. Sec. Moran Banai. Seeks to educate 
Jewish youth to an understanding of 
Zionism as the national liberation move- 
ment of the Jewish people. Promotes 
aliyah to kibbutzim. Affiliated with Kib- 
butz Artzi Federation. Espouses social- 
ist-Zionist ideals of peace, justice, 
democracy, and intergroup harmony. 
Young Guard. (Www.HASHOMERHAZAIR. 
ORG) 


INTERNS FOR PEACE INTERNATIONAL (1976). 


475 Riverside Dr., Room 240., NYC 
10115. (212)870- 2226. FAX: (914)686- 
8896. E-mail: ifpus@mindspring.com. 
Intl. Dir. Rabbi Bruce M. Cohen; Intl. 
Coord. Karen Wald Cohen. An indepen- 
dent, nonprofit, nonpolitical educational 
program training professional community 
peace workers. In Israel, initiated and op- 
erated jointly by Jews and Arabs; over 250 
interns trained in 35 cities; over 80,000 Is- 
raeli citizens participating in joint pro- 
grams in education; sports, culture, 
business, women’s affairs, and community 
development; since the peace accord, 
Palestinians from West Bank and Gaza 
training as interns. Martin Luther King 
Project for Black/Jewish relations. [FP 
Reports Quarterly; Guidebooks for Ethnic 
Conflict Resolution. (WWW.INTERNSFOR- 
PEACE.ORG) 


IsRAEL CANCER RESEARCH FUND (1975). 
1290 Avenue of the Americas, NYC 
10104. (212)969-9800. FAX: (212)969- 
9822. E-mail: mail@icrfny.org. Pres. 
Yashar Hirshaut, M.D.; Chmn. Leah 
Susskind; Exec. V.P. Donald Adelman. 
The largest single source of private funds 


10001. (212)683-5676, (800)434-S5IHF. 
FAX: (212)213-9233. E-mail: info@ihf. 
net. Pres. Marvin M. Sirota; Exec. V.-Pres. 
Stanley J. Abrams. Since 1960, Israel Hu- 
manitarian Foundation (IHF) has funded 
more than 130 social service projects in Is- 
rael that provide funds and programs in a 
diverse range of areas. IHF strives to im- 
prove the standard of living of the Israeli , 
population through its support for edu- 
cation, youth in need, elder care, the dis- 
ables, and medical care & research 
projects that directly benefit thousands of 
people in need. 


IsRAEL Poticy Forum (1993). 165 East 56" 


Street, 2"? Floor, NYC 10022. (212)245- 
4227. FAX: (212)245-0517. E-mail: ipf@ 
ipforum.org. 1030 15 St., NW, Suite 850, 
Washington, DC 20005. (202)842-1700. 
FAX:(202)842-1722. E-mail: ipf@ 
ipforum.org. Chmn. Jack Bendheim; 
Pres. Judy Stern Peck; Exec. Dir. Debra 
Wasserman. An independent leadership 
institution whose mission is to encourage 
an active U.S. role in resolving the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. IPF generates this sup- 
port by involving leaders from the 
business, political, entertainment, acade- 
mic, and philanthropic communitites in 
the peace effort, and by fostering a deeper 
understanding of the peace process 
among the American public. Forum Fax, 
Washington Bulletin, Security Watch. 
(WWw.IPFORUM.ORG) 


THE JERUSALEM FOUNDATION, INc. (1966). 


60 E. 42 St., Suite 1936, NYC 10165. 
(212)697-4188. FAX: (212)697-4022. E- 
mail: info@jfoundation.com. Chmn. 
Kenneth J. Bialkin; Exec. Dir. Dorothy 
Kauffman. A nonprofit organization de- 
voted to improving the quality of life for 
all Jerusalemites, regardless of ethnic, re- 
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ligious, or socioeconomic background; 
has initiated and implemented more than 
1,500 projects that span education, cul- 
ture, community services, beautification, 
and preservation of the city’s historic her- 
itage and religious sites. 


JEWISH INSTITUTE FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


AFFAIRS (JINSA) (1976). (202)667-3900. 
E-mail: info@jinsa.org. Pres. Norman 
Hascoe; Exec. Dir. Tom Neumann. A 
nonprofit, nonpartisan educational orga- 
nization working within the American 
Jewish community to explain the link be- 
tween American defense policy and the 
security of the State of Israel; and within 
the national security establishment to ex- 
plain the key role Israel plays in bolster- 
ing American interests. (WwwW.JINSA.ORG) 


FOR THE BLIND- 
JERUSALEM, INc. (1902, Jerusalem). 15 E. 
26 St., NYC 10010. (212)532-4155. FAX: 
(212)447-7683. Pres. Rabbi David E. 
Lapp; Admin. Eric L. Loeb. Supports a 
dormitory and school for the Israeli blind 
and handicapped in Jerusalem. INsight. 


JEwIsH NATIONAL FUND OF AMERICA 


(1901). 42 E. 69 St., NYC 10021. (212) 
879-9300. (1-800-542-TREE). FAX: (212) 
570-1673. E-mail: communications 
@jnf.org. Pres. Ronald S. Lauder; Exec. 
V.-Pres. Russell F. Robinson. Jewish Na- 
tional Fund is the American fund-raising 
arm of Keren Kayemeth Lelsrael, the of- 
ficial land agency in Israel and is cele- 
brating its 100° Anniversary this year. 
JNF works in the following areas:water 
resource development, afforestation and 
ecology, eduction, tourism and recre- 
ation, community development and re- 
search. (WWW.JNF.ORG) 


JEWIsH PEACE Lossy (1989). 8604 Second 
Avnue, PMB 317, Silver Spring, MD 
20910. (301)589-8764. FAX: (301)589- 
2722. Email: peacelobby@msn.com. Pres. 
Jerome M. Segal. A legally registered 
lobby promoting changes in U.S. policy 
vis-a-vis the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
Supports Israel’s right to peace within se- 
cure borders; a political settlement based 
on mutual recognition of the right of self- 
determination of both peoples; a two- 
state solution as the most likely means to 
a stable peace. Annual Report. 


KEREN Or, INC. JERUSALEM CENTER FOR 


MuLtTI-HANDICAPPED BLIND CHILDREN 
(1956). 350 Seventh Ave., Suite 200, NYC 
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10001. (212)279-4070. FAX: (212)279- 

4043. E-mail: kerenorinc@aol.com. 
Chmn. Dr. Edward L. Steinberg; Pres. Dr. 
Albert Hornblass; Exec. Dir. Rochelle B. 
Silberman. Funds the Keren-Or Center 
for Multi-Handicapped Blind Children 
at 3 Abba Hillel Silver St., Ramot, 
Jerusalem, housing and caring for over 70 
resident and day students who in addi- 
tion to blindness or very low vision suffer 
from other severe physical and/or mental 
disabilities. Students range in age from 1 
1/2 through young adulthood. Provides 
training in daily living skills, as well as 
therapy, rehabilitation, and education to 
the optimum level of the individual. In- 
sights Newsletter. 


LABOR ZIONIST ALLIANCE (formerly FAR- 


BAND LABOR ZIONIST ORDER) (1913). 275 
Seventh Ave., NYC 10001. (212)366-1194. 
FAX: (212)675-7685. E-mail: labzionA@ 
aol.com. Pres. Jeffry Mallow; Exec. Dir. 
Ari M. Chester. Seeks to enhance Jewish 
life, culture, and education in U:S.; aids in 
building State of Israel as a cooperative 
commonwealth and its Labor movement 
organized in the Histadrut; supports ef- 
forts toward a more democratic society 
throughout the world; furthers the de- 
mocratization of the Jewish community 
in America and the welfare of Jews every- 
where; works with labor and liberal forces 
in America; sponsors Habonim-Dror 
labor Zionist youth movement. Jewish 
Frontier; Yiddisher Kempfer. (www.JEWIsH 
FRONTIER.ORG) 


Maccasi USA/Sports FoR ISRAEL (for- 


merly UNITED STATES COMMITTEE SPORTS 
FOR IsRAEL) (1948). 1926 Arch St., 4R, 
Philadelphia, PA 19103. (215)561-6900. 
Fax: (215)561-5470. E-mail: maccabi@ 
maccabiusa.com. Pres. Toni Worhman. 
Sponsors U.S. team for World Maccabiah 
Games in Israel every four years; seeks to 
enrich the lives of Jewish youth in the 
US., Israel, and the Diaspora through 
athletic, cultural, and educational pro- 
grams; develops, promotes, and supports 
international, national, and regional 
athletic-based activities and facilities. 
Sportscene Newsletter; Commemorative 
Maccabiah Games Journal; financial re- 
port. (WWW.MACCABIUSA.COM) 


Mercaz USA (1979). 155 Fifth Ave., NYC 


10010. (212)533-7800, ext. 2016. FAX: 
(212)533-2601. E-mail: info@mercazusa. 
org. Pres. Rabbi Vernon H. Kurtz; Exec. 
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Dir. Rabbi Robert R. Golub. The U.S. 
Zionist organization for Conservative/ 
Masorti Judaism; works for religious plu- 
ralism in Israel, defending and promoting 
Conservative/Masorti institutions and in- 
dividuals; fosters Zionist education and 
aliyah and develops young leadership. 
Mercaz USA Quarterly Newsletter. (www. 
MERCAZUSA.ORG) 


MereEtTz USA For ISRAELI CrviL RIGHTS 


AND PEACE (1991). 114 W. 26 St., Suite 
1002, NYC 10001. (212)242-4500. FAX: 

(212)242- 5718. E-mail: mail@meretzusa. 

org. Pres. Jeremiah S. Gutman; Exec. Dir. 
Charney V. Bromberg. A forum for ad- 
dressing the issues of social justice and 
peace in Israel. Educates about issues re- 
lated to democracy, human and civil 
rights, religious pluralism, and equality 
for women and ethnic minorities; pro- 
motes the resolution of Israel’s conflict ' 
with the Palestinians on the basis of mu- 
tual recognition, self-determination, and 
peaceful coexistence. Israel Horizons. 
(WWW.MERETZUSA.ORG) 


Na&’AMat USA, THE WoMEN’s LABOR ZION- 


IST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA, INC. 
(formerly PIONEER WOMEN/Na«’AMAT) 
(1925). 350 Fifth Ave., Suite 4700, NYC 
10118-4799. (212)563-5222. FAX: (212) 
563-5710. E-mail: naamat@naamat.org. 
Natl. Pres. Lynn Wax. Part of the World 
Movement of Na’amat (Movement of 
Working Women and Volunteers), the 
largest Jewish women’s organization in 
the world, Na’amat USA helps provide 
social, educational, and legal services for 
women, teenagers, and children in Israel. 
It also advocates legislation for women’s 
rights and child welfare in Israel and the 
US., furthers Jewish education, and sup- 
ports Habonim Dror, the Labor Zionist 
youth movement. Na’amat Woman mag- 
azine. (WWW.NAAMAT.ORG) 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LABOR ISRAEL 
(1923). 275 Seventh Ave., NYC 10001. 
(212)647-0300. FAX: (212)647-0308. E- 
mail: ncli@laborisrael.org. Pres. Jay 
Mazur; Exec. Dir. Jerry Goodman; 
Chmn. Trade Union Council Morton 
Bahr. Serves as a bridge among Israel’s 
labor sector, including its General Feder- 
ation of Labor, Histadrut, the American 
labor movement, the Jewish community 
and the general ‘public. Brings together 
Jews and non-Jews to build support for Is- 
rael and advance closer Israel-Arab ties. 


Cooperates with Israels labor sector. Na- 
tional in scope, it conducts education in 
the Jewish community and among labor 
groups to promote better relations with 
labor Israel. Raises funds for youth, edu- 
cational, health, social and cultural pro- 
jects in Israel from a constituency which 
includes labor unions, foundations, gov- 
ernment agencies and individual donors 
and supporters. Occasional background 
papers (WWW.LABORISRAEL.ORG) 


New IsrakEL Funp (1979). 1101 14" St., NW, 
6" fl., Washington, DC 20005- 5639. 
(202)842- 0900. FAX. (202)842-0991. E- 
mail: info@nif.org. New York office:165 
E. 56 St., NYC 10022. (212)750-2333. 
FAX: (212)750-8043. Pres. Yoram Peri; 
Exec. Dir. Norman S. Rosenberg. A part- 
nership of Israelis and North Americans 
dedicated to promoting social justice, co- 
existence, and pluralism in Israel, the New 
Israel Fund helps strengthen Israeli 
democracy by providing grants and tech- 
nical assistance to the public-interest sec- 
tor, cultivating a new generation of social 
activists, and educating citizens in Israel 
and the Diaspora about the challenges to 
Israeli democracy. Quarterly newsletter; an- 
nual report; other reports . . .(WWW.NIF.ORG) 


PEF IsRAEL ENDOWMENT Funps, INc. 
(1922). 317 Madison Ave., Suite 607, 
NYC 10017. (212)599-1260. Chmn. Sid- 
ney A. Luria; Pres. B. Harrison Frankel; 
Sec. Mark Bane. A totally volunteer or- 
ganization that makes grants to educa- 
tional, scientific, social, religious, health, 
and other philanthropic institutions in Is- 
tael. Annual report. 


PIONEER WoMEN/NA’AMAT (see NA’AMAT 
USA) 


POALE AGUDATH ISRAEL OF AMERICA, INC. 
(1948). 2920 Avenue J, Brooklyn, NY 
11210. (718)258-2228. FAX: (718)258- 
2288. Pres. Rabbi Fabian Schonfeld. Aims 
to educate American Jews to the values 
of Orthodoxy and aliyah; supports 
kibbutzim, trade schools, yeshivot, 
moshavim, kollelim, research centers, and 
children’s homes in Israel. PAI News; 
She’arim; Hamayan. 


, WoMEN’s DIVISION OF (1948). Pres. 
Miriam Lubling; Presidium: Sarah 
Ivanisky, Tili Stark, Peppi Petzenbaum. 
Assists Poale Agudath Israel to build and 
support children’s homes, kindergartens, 
and trade schools in Israel. Yediot PAI 
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Pro IsrAkEL (1990). 1328 Broadway, Suite 
435, NYC. (212)594-8996. FAX: (212) 
594-8986. E-mail: —_ proisrael@aol. 
com. Pres. Dr. Ernest Bloch; Exec. Dir. 
Rabbi Julian M. White. Educates the 
public about Israel and the Middle East; 
provides support for community devel- 
opment throughout the Land of Israel, 
particularly in Judea, Samaria, Gaza, and 
the Golan Heights. Projects include the 
Ariel Center for Policy Research and Pro- 
fessors for a Strong Israel. 


RELIGIOUS ZIONISTS OF AMERICA (1909). 7 
Penn Plaza, Suite 205, NYC 10001. 
(212)465-9234. FAX: (212)465-9246. 
Email: mizrachi@rza.org. Pres. Rabbi 
Simcha Krauss. Disseminates ideals of re- 
ligious Zionism; conducts cultural work, 
educational program, public relations; 
raises funds for religious educational in- 
stitutions in Israel, including yeshivot 
hesder and Bnei Akiva. Voice of Religious 
Zionism. (WWW.RZA.ORG) 


, BNEI AKIVA OF THE U.S. & CANADA 
(1934). 7 Penn Plaza, Suite 205, NYC 
10001. (212)465-9536. FAX: (212)465- 
2155. Shaliah, Rabbi Shaul Feldman; 
Natl. Dir. Steve Frankel. The only reli- 
gious Zionist Youth movement in North 
America, Educating thousands of youths 
from grade school throughout the US and 
Canada. We have five summer camps in 
North America and a summer program in 
Israel. We educate towards the values of 
the Religious Zionist Movement which 
sees the place of all Jews, in Israel, in- 
volved in social action, and committed to 
Orthodox Torah values. Akivon; Pinkas 
Lamadrich; Daf Rayonot; Me’Ohalai 
Torah; Zraim.(WwwW.BNEIAKIVA.ORG) 


, NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR TORAH 
EpucatIOoN (1939). 7 Penn Plaza, Suite 
205, NYC 10001. (212)465-9234. FAX: 
(212)465-9246. E-mail: mizrachi@rza. 
org. Pres. Aaron S. Tirschwell, Chmn. 
Rabbi Mark Dratch. Organizes and su- 
pervises yeshivot and Talmud Torahs; 
prepares and trains teachers; publishes 
textbooks and educational materials; or- 
ganizes summer seminars for Hebrew ed- 
ucators in cooperation with Torah 
Department of Jewish Agency; conducts 
ulpan. Ohr HaMizrach, Torat Yisrael 
(weekly). (WWW.RZA.ORG) 


SCHNEIDER CHILDREN’S MEDICAL CENTER 


OF IsRAEL (1982). 130 E. 59 St., Suite 
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1203, NYC 10022. (212)759-3370. FAX: 
(212)759-0120. E-mail: mdiscmci@aol. 
com. Bd. Chmn. H. Irwin Levy; Exec. 
Dir. Shlomit Manson. Its primary goal is 
to provide the best medical care to chil- 
dren in the Middle East. UPDATE 
Newsletter 


SociETY OF ISRAEL PHILATELISTS (1949). 


24355 Tunbridge Lane, Beachwood, OH 
44122. (216)292-3843. Pres. Robert B. 
Pildes. MD; Exec. Secry. Howard S. 
Chapman; Journal Ed. Dr. Oscar 
Stadtler. Promotes interest in, and knowl- 
edge of, all phases of Israel philately 
through sponsorship of chapters and re- 
search groups, maintenance of a philatelic 
library, and support of public and private 
exhibitions. The Israel Philatelist; mono- 
graphs; books. 


Tex Aviv UNIVERSITY: AMERICAN COUNCIL 


(formerly AMERICAN FRIENDS OF TEL 
Aviv UNIVERSITY, INC.) (1955). 39 Broad- 
way, 15'* Floor., NYC 10006. (212)742- 
9070. FAX: (212)742-9071. Email: info@ 
tauac.org. Pres. Sam Witkin; Natl. Chmn. 
Joel Tauber. Promotes higher education 
at Tel Aviv University, Israel’s largest and 
most comprehensive institution of higher 
learning. Included in its nine faculties are 
the Sackler School of Medicine with its 
fully accredited NY State English-lan- 
guage program, the Rubin Academy of 
Music, and 70 research institutes, includ- 
ing the Moshe Dayan Center for Middle 
East & African Studies and the Jaffe Cen- 
ter for Strategic Studies. Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity News; FAX Flash, Connections 
Newsletter (quarterly ). 


THEODOR HERZL FOUNDATION (1954). 633 


Third Ave., 21° fl., NYC 10017. (212)339- 
6040. FAX: (212)318-6176. Email: info@ 
midstream.org. Chmn. Kalman Sultanik; 
Sec. Sam E. Bloch. Offers cultural activi- 
ties, lectures, conferences, courses in mod- 
ern Hebrew and Jewish subjects, Israel, 
Zionism, and Jewish history. Midstream. 


, HERZL Press. Chmn. Kalman Sul- 
tanik; Dir. of Pub. Sam E. Bloch. Serves 
as “the Zionist Press of record,” publish- 
ing books that are important for the light 
they shed on Zionist philosophy, Israeli 
history, contemporary Israel and the Di- 
aspora and the relationship between 
them. They are important as contribu- 
tions to Zionist letters and history. Mid- 
stream. 


UNITED 
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TsomMetT-TEcHIYA USA (1978). 185 Mon- 
tague St., 3rd fl., Brooklyn, NY 11201. 
(718)596-2119. FAX: (718)858-4074. E- 
mail: eliahu@aol.com. Chmn. Howard B. 
Weber. Supports the activities of the Is- 
raeli Tsomet party, which advocates Is- 
raeli control over the entire Land of 
Israel. 


CHARITY INSTITUTIONS OF 
JERUSALEM, INc. (1903). 1467 48 St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11219. (718)633-8469. 
FAX: (718)633-8478. Chmn. Rabbi Char- 
lop; Exec. Dir. Rabbi Pollak. Raises funds 
for the maintenance of schools, kitchens, 
clinics, and dispensaries in Israel; free 
loan foundations in Israel. 


UNITED IsRAEL APPEAL, INc. (1925). 111 
Eighth Ave., Suite 11E, NYC 10011. 
(212)284-6900. FAX: (212)284-6988. 
Chmn. Bennett L. Aaron; Exec. V.-Chmn. 
Daniel R. Allen. Provides funds raised by 
UJA/Federation campaigns in the U.S. to 
aid the people of Israel through the pro- 
grams of the Jewish Agency for Israel, 
UIA’s operating agent. Serves as link be- 
tween American Jewish community and 
Jewish Agency for Israel; assists in reset- 
tlement and absorption of refugees in Is- 
rael, and supervises flow and expenditure 
of funds for this purpose. Annual report; 
newsletters; brochures. 


UNITED STATES COMMITTEE SPORTS FOR Is- 


RAEL (see MAccAsI USA/Sports For Is- 
RAEL) 


US/IsRAEL WOMEN TO WoMEN (1979). 45 
West 36" Street, 10'* Floor, NYC 10018. 
(917)351-0920. FAX: (917)351-0921. E- 
mail: info@usisraelwomen.org. Ch. Nina 
Kaufman, esq.; Exec. Dir. Joan Gordon. 
Provides critical seed money for grass- 
roots efforts advocating equal status and 
fair treatment for women in all spheres of 
Israeli life; targets small, innovative, Is- 
raeli-run programs that seek: to bring 
about social change in health, education, 
civil rights, domestic violence, family 
planning, and other spheres of Israeli life. 
Newsletters. (WWW. USISRAELWOMEN. ORG ) 


VOLUNTEERS FOR ISRAEL (1982). 330 W. 42 
St., Suite 1618, NYC 10036-6902. (212) 
643-4848. FAX: (212)643-4855. E-mail: 
vol4israel@aol.com. Pres. Jeanne S. 
Schachter; Vice Pres. Carol Stein. Pro- 
vides aid to Israel through volunteer 
work, building lasting relationships be- 
tween Israelis and Americans. Affords 





persons aged 18 and over the opportunity 
to participate in various duties currently 
performed by overburdened Israelis on 
IDF bases and in other settings, enabling 
them to meet and work closely with Is- 
raelis and to gain an inside view of Israeli 
life and culture. 


WoMEN’s LEAGUE FOR ISRAEL, INC. (1928). 


160 E. 56 St., NYC 10022. (212)838-1997. 
FAX: (212)888-5972. E-mail: wliny@aol. 
com. Pres. Harriet Lainer; Exec. Dir. 
Dorothy Leffler. Maintains centers in 
Haifa, Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, Natanya. Pro- 
jects include Family Therapy and Train- 
ing, Centers for the Prevention of 
Domestic Violence, Meeting Places (su- 
pervised centers for noncustodial parents 
and their children), DROR (supporting 
families at risk), Yachdav-“Together” 
(long-term therapy for parents and chil- 
dren), the National Library for Social 
Work, and the Hebrew University Blind 
Students’ Unit. 


WoRLD CONFEDERATION OF UNITED ZION- 


Ists (1946; reorg.1958). 130 E. 59 St., 
NYC 10022. (212)371-1452. FAX: (212) 
371-3265. Co-Pres. Marlene Post & 
Kalman Sultanik. Promotes Zionist edu- 
cation, sponsors nonparty youth move- 
ments in the Diaspora, and strives for an 
Israel-oriented creative Jewish survival in 
the Diaspora. Zionist Information Views 
(in English and Spanish). 


WORLD ZIONIST ORGANIZATION-AMERICAN 


SECTION (1971). 633 Third Ave., 21% f1., 
NYC 10017. (212)688-3197. Chmn. 
Kalman Sultanik. As the American sec- 
tion of the overall Zionist body through- 
out the world, it operates primarily in the 
field of aliyah from the free countries, ed- 
ucation in the Diaspora, youth and 
Hechalutz, organization and information, 
cultural institutions, publications; con- 
ducts a worldwide Hebrew cultural pro- 
gram including special seminars and 
pedagogic manuals; disperses information 
and assists in research projects concern- 
ing Israel; promotes, publishes, and dis- 
tributes books, periodicals, and 
pamphlets concerning developments in 
Israel, Zionism, and Jewish history. Mid- 
stream. 


, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
CULTURE (1948). 633 Third Ave., 21° fl., 
NYC 10017. (212)339-6001. FAX: (212) 
826-8959. Renders educational services to 
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boards and schools: study programs, 
books, AV aids, instruction, teacher-in- 
training service. Judaic and Hebrew sub- 
jects. Annual National Bible Contest; 
Israel summer and winter programs for 
teachers and students. 


, ISRAEL ALTYAH CENTER (1993). 633 
Third Ave., 21%‘ fl., NYC 10017. (212)339- 
6060. FAX: (212)832-2597. Exec. Dir. N. 
Amer. Aliyah Delegation, Kalman Gross- 
man. Through 26 offices throughout N. 
Amer., staffed by shlichim (emissaries), 
works with potential immigrants to plan 
their future in Israel and processes immi- 
gration documents. Through Israel 
Aliyah Program Center provides support, 
information, and programming for olim 
and their families: promotes long-term 
programs and fact-finding trips to Israel. 
Cooperates with Tnuat Aliyah in 
Jerusalem and serves as American con- 
tact with Association of Americans and 
Canadians in Israel. 


YOUTH RENEWAL FUND. 488 Madison Ave., 
10 fl., NYC 10022. (212)207-3195. FAX: 
(212)207-8379. E-mail: info@youthrenewal 
fund.org. Pres. Samuel L. Katz; Exec. Dir. 
Karen L. Berman. The Youth Renewal 
Fund was established in 1989 to provide 
supplemental education to disadvantaged 
youth in Israel. Since inception, YRF has 
implemented over $10 million in pro- 
grams that have benefited over 19,500 Is- 
raeli children. (Www.YOUTHRENEWAL 
FUND.ORG) 


ZIONA. 641 Lexington Avenu, 24" Floor, 
New York, NY 10022. (212)688-2890. 
FAX: (212)688-1327. Email: thezionist 
@aol.com. Pres. Arnie T. Goldfarb; Ex. 
Vice Pres. Rev. Salomon L. Vaz Dias. 
ZIONA is a volunteer organization whose 
members are motivated and inspired to 
strengthen their partnership with Israel, 
ensure Jewish continuity, and realize their 
potential as a dynamic force in American 
society. In Israel, ZIONA initiates and 
supports education and youth institu- 
tions, and land development to meet the 
country’s changing needs; helps to restore 
the ancient cemetery on the Mount of 
Olives in Jerusalem. The Zionist Update 
(WWW.ZIONA.ORG) 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 


(1897). ZOA House, 4 E. 34 St., NYC 
10016. (212)481-1500. FAX: (212)481- 
1515. E-mail: email@zoa.com. Natl. Pres. 
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Morton A. Klein; Exec. Dir. Robert 
Jancu, Esq. Strengthens the relationship 
between Israel and the U.S. through Zion- 
ist educational activities that explain Is- 
rael’s importance to the U.S. and the 
dangers that Israel faces. Works on be- 
half of pro-Israel legislation; combats 
anti-Israel bias in the media, textbooks, 
travel guides, and on campuses; promotes 
aliyah. Maintains the ZOA House in Tel 
Aviv, a cultural center, and the Kfar Sil- 
ver Agricultural and Technical High 
School in Ashkelon, which provides vo- 
cational training for new immigrants. 
ZOA Report; Israel and the Middle 
East:Behind the Headlines.(www.zoa. 
ORG) 


OVERSEAS AID 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE ALLIANCE Is- 


RAELITE UNIVERSELLE, INc. (1946). 420 
Lexington Ave., Suite 1731, NYC 10170. 
(212)808-5437. FAX: (212)983-0094. E- 
mail: afaiu@onsiteaccess.com. Pres. Al- 
bert Sibony; Asst. Batya Minkowitz. 
Participates in educational and human- 
rights activities of the AIU and supports 
the Alliance system of Jewish schools, 
teachers’ colleges, and remedial programs 
in Israel, North Africa, the Middle East, 
Europe, and Canada. Alliance Review. 


AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT DISTRIBUTION 


CommiTTeE, Inc.—JDC (1914). 711 
Third Ave., NYC 10017-4014. (212)687- 
6200. FAX: (212)370-5467. E-mail: new 
york@jdcny.org. Pres. Eugene J. Rib- 
akoff,; Exec. V.-Pres. Steven Schwager. 
Provides assistance to Jewish communi- 
ties in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
Mideast, including welfare programs for 
Jews in need. Current concerns in- 
clude:Rescuing Jews from areas of dis- 
tress, facilitating community development 
in the former Soviet Union; helping to 
meet Israel’s social service needs by de- 
veloping innovative programs that create 
new opportunities for the country’s most 
vulnerable populations; youth activities 
in Eastern Europe and nonsectarian de- 
velopment and disaster assistance. Annual 
Report; Snapshots: JDC’s Activities in the 
Former Soviet Union; JDC: One People, 
One Heart. (Www.JDC.ORG). 


AMERICAN JEWISH PHILANTHROPIC FUND 


(1955). 122 E. 42 St., 12th fl., NYC 10168- 
1289. (212)755-5640. FAX: (212)644- 
0979. Pres. Charles J. Tanenbaum. 
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Provides college scholarship assistance to 
Jewish refugees through pilot programs 
being administered by the Jewish Family 
Service in Los Angeles and NYANA in 
New York. 


AMERICAN JEWISH WORLD SERVICE (1985). 
45 West 36" Street., NYC 10018. (212) 
736-2597. FAX: (212)736-3463. E-mail: 
jws@ajws.org. Chmn. Marty Friedman; 
Pres. Ruth W. Messinger. Provides non- 
sectarian, humanitarian assistance and 
emergency relief to people in need in 
Africa, Asia, Latin America, Russia, 
Ukraine, and the Middle East; works in 
partnership with local nongovernmental 
organizations to support and implement 
self-sustaining grassroots development 
projects; serves as a vehicle through which 
the Jewish community can act as global 
citizens. AJWS Reports (newsletter). (www. 
AJWS.ORG) 


AMERICAN Ort, INC. (1922). 817 Broadway, 
NYC 10003. (212)353-5800/(800)364- 
9678. FAX: (212)353-5888. E-mail: infor 
@aort.org. Pres. Robert L. Sill; Exec. Dir. 
Paul B. Firstenburg. American ORT co- 
ordinates all ORT operations in the U.S., 

in cooperation with Women’s American 
ORT; promotes and raises funds for ORT, 
a non-political organization and the 
largest non-governmental global educa- 
tion and training organization in the 
world. With past and present activities in 
over 100 countries, ORT has educated 
nearly 4 million people in a global net- 
work of high schools, colleges, appren- 
ticeship programs and teacher training 
institutes. This year, ORT’s global net- 
work enables its 300,000 students in more 
than 60 countries to pursue fruitful ca- 
reers and live lives of hope. Students at 
ORT schools everywhere around the 
world rely on funds raised by American 
ORT to help them meet tuition costs, 
build the most up-to-date learning facili- 
ties and furnish them with cutting-edge 
learning tools, computers, laboratories 
and other equipment. In Israel, 100,000 
students attend 145 schools and training 
centers; there are 47 ORT schools an 

centers in the CIS (the former Soviet 
Union) and in the Baltic States; and in 
the U.S., over 15,000 students are served 
by ORT’s Technical Institutes in Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and New York, and in Jew- 
ish day school programs in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Florida, Los 





Angeles, and the National Capital Area 
(Washington, D.C.). Jewish day school 
students are served by ORT compute 
technology programs in Atlanta, Cleve- 
land and Miami. (www.AorT. ORG) 


, WoMEN’s AMERICAN Orr (1927). 
250 Park Ave. S., NYC 10003-1494. 
(212)505-7700; (800)51-WAORT. FAX: 
(212)674-3057. E-mail: waort@waort. 
org. Pres. Carol Linch; Exec. V.P. & Dir. 
Alice Herman. Strengthens the worldwide 
Jewish community by empowering peo- 
ple to achieve economic self-sufficiency 
through technological and vocational 
training; educates 290,000 students in 60 
countries including the United States, 
Israel and the former Soviet Union; sup- 
ports ORT programs through member- 
ship, fundraising and leadership 
development; domestic agenda promotes 
quality public education, women’s rights 
and literacy. Women’s American ORT Re- 
porter; Women’s American ORT Annual 
Report. (WWW.WAORT.ORG) 


CONFERENCE ON JEWISH MATERIAL CLAIMS 


AGAINST GERMANY, INC. (1951). 15 E. 26 
St., Rm. 906, NYC 10010. (212)696-4944. 
FAX: (212)679-2126. E-mail: info@ 
claimscon.org. Pres. Dr. Israel Singer; 
Exec. V.-Pres. Gideon Taylor. Represents 
Jewish survivors in negotiations for com- 
pensation from the German government 
and other entities once controlled by the 
Nazis. Also an operating agency that ad- 
ministers compensation funds, recovers 
Jewish property and allocates funds to in- 
stitutions that serve Holocaust survivors. 
The Claims Conference—made up of the 
conference on Jewish Material Claims 
Against Germany and the Committee for 
Jewish Claims on Austria—is one of the 
founders of the World Jewish Restitution 
Organization, Memorial Foundation for 
Jewish Culture and the United Restitu- 
tion Organization. Newsletter; Annual 
Report; Guide to Restitution and Compen- 
sation; Special Update. (Www.CLAIMSCON. 
ORG) 


HIAS, Inc. (HEBREW IMMIGRANT AID So- 


cleTY) (1880; reorg. 1954). 333 Seventh 

Ave., NYC 10001- 5004, (212)967-4100. 
FAX: (212)967-4483. E-mail:public@ 
hias.org. Chair Neil Greenbaum; Pres. & 
CEO Leonard Glickman. The oldest in- 
ternational migration and refugee reset- 
tlement agency in the United States, 
dedicated to assisting persecuted and op- 
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pressed people worldwide and delivering 
them to countries of safe haven. As the 
migration arm of the American Jewish 
community, it also advocates for fair and 
just policies affecting refugees and immi- 
grants. Since its founding in 1881, the 
agency has rescued more than four and a 
half million people. Bi- Annual report. 


THE JEWISH FOUNDATION FOR THE RIGHT- 
EOUS (1986). 305 Seventh Ave., 19th fl., 
NYC 10001. (212)727-9955. FAX: (212) 
727-9956. E-mail: jfr@jfr.org. Pres. Paul 
Goldberger; Exec. V.P. Stanlee J. Stahl. 
Provides monthly support to 1,700 aged 
and needy Righteous Gentiles living in 30 
countries who risked their lives to save 
Jews during the Holocaust. The Founda- 
tion’s education program focuses on edu- 
cating teachers and their students about 
the history of the Holocaust and the sig- 
nificance of altruistic behavior for our so- 
ciety. Newsletter (3 times a year). (www. 
JFR.ORG) 


NortH AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
ETHIOPIAN JEwry (NACOBJ) (1982). 132 
Nassau St., Suite 412, NYC 10038. (212) 
233-5200. FAX: (212)233-5243. E-mail: 
nacoej@aol.com. Pres. Judith L. Wolf; 
Exec. Dir. Barbara Ribakove Gordon. 
Provides programming for Ethiopian 
Jews in Israel in the areas of education 
(elementary school, high school and col- 
lege) and cultural preservation. Assists 
Ethiopian Jews remaining in Ethiopia. 
National speakers bureau offers programs 
to synagogues, schools, and Jewish and 
non-Jewish organizations. Exhibits of 
Ethiopian Jewish artifacts, photos, hand- 
icrafts, etc. available. Lifeline (newslet- 
ter). (WWW.NACOEJ.ORG) 


RE’UTH WOMEN’S SOCIAL SERVICE, INC. 
(1937). 130 E. 59 St., Suite 1200, NYC 
10022. (212)836-1570. FAX: (212)836- 
1114. Chmn. Ursula Merkin; Pres. Rosa 
Strygler. Maintains, in Israel, subsidized 
housing for self-reliant elderly; old-age 
homes for more dependent elderly; Licht- 
enstadter Hospital for chronically ill and 
young accident victims not accepted by 
other hospitals; subsidized meals; Golden 
Age clubs. Recently opened a wing for 
chronically ill children. Annual dinner 
Journal. 


THANKS TO SCANDINAVIA, INc. (1963). The 
American Jewish Committee, 165 East 
56" Street, 8" Fl., NYC 10022. (212)891- 
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1403. FAX: (212)838-2120. Email: 
tts@ajc.org. Pres. Richard Netter; 
Exec. Dir. Rebecca Neuwirth. Provides 
scholarships and fellowships at U.S. uni- 
versities and medical centers and Israeli 
educational institutions to students/ 
teachers/medical professionals from Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden in 
lasting appreciation of the rescue of Jews 
during World War II and to build friend- 
ships based on those examples of courage 
and humanity in history. (Www.THANKSTO 
SCANDIAIVIA.ORG) 


UJA FEDERATION OF NorTH AMERICA. 


(1939). (see UNITED Jewish CoMMUNI- 
TIES) 


UNITED JEwisH COMMUNITIES (1999). 111 


Eighth Ave., 11th fl., NYC 10011-5201. 
(212)284-6500. FAX: (212)284-6822. 
Chmn. James Tisch; Pres./CEO Howard 
Rieger. Formed from the merger of the 
United Jewish Appeal, the Council of 
Jewish Federations and United Israel Ap- 
peal, is the dominant fundraising arm for 
North American Jewry, and represents 
189 Jewish Federations and 400 indepen- 
dent communities across the continent. It 
reflects the values and traditions of edu- 
cation, leadership, advocacy and social 
justice, and continuity of community that 
define the Jewish people. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


AGUDATH ISRAEL OF AMERICA (1922). 42 


Broadway, NYC, 10004. (212)797-9000. 
FAX: (646)254-1600. E-mail: shafran 
@agudathisrael.org. Exec. V.-Pres. Rabbi 
Shmuel Bloom; Exec. Dir. Rabbi Boruch 
B. Borchardt. Mobilizes Orthodox Jews 
to cope with Jewish problems in the spirit 
of the Torah; speaks out on contempo- 
rary issues from an Orthodox viewpoint; 
sponsors a broad range of projects aimed 
at enhancing religious living, education, 
children’s welfare, protection of Jewish 
religious rights, outreach to the assimi- 
lated and to arrivals from the former So- 
viet Union, and social services. Jewish 
Observer; Dos Yiddishe Vort; Coalition. 


, AGUDAH. WOMEN OF AMERICA- 
N’SHer AGUDATH IsRAEL (1940). 42 
Broadway, NYC 10004. (212)363-8940. 
FAX: (212)747-8763. Presidium Aliza 
Grund & Rose Isbee; Dir. Hannah 
Kalish, Esq. Organizes Jewish women for 
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philanthropic work in the U.S. and Israel 
and for intensive Torah education. Its new 
division, N’shei C.A.R.E.S., (Community, 
Awareness, Responsibility, "Education, & 
Support), conducts seminars and support 
groups promoting the health and well- 
being of Jewish women and their fami- 
lies. 


, Boys’ DivisIoN-PIRCHEI AGUDATH 
IsRAEL (1925) 42 Broadway, NYC 10004 
(212)797-9000. Natl. Coord. Rabbi Shi- 
mon Grama. Educates Orthodox Jewish 
children in Torah; encourages sense of 
communal responsibility. Branches spon- 
sor weekly youth groups and Jewish wel- 
fare projects. National Mishnah contests, 
rallies, and conventions foster unity on a 
national level. Leaders Guides. 








, GIRLS’ DivisloN—BNOS AGUDATH 
IsRAEL (1921). 42 Broadway, NYC 10004. 
(646)254-1600. Natl. Dir. Leah Zagel- 
baum. Sponsors regular weekly programs 
on the local level and unites girls from 
throughout the Torah world with exten- 
sive regional and national activities. Kol 
Bnos. 





, YOUNG MEN’s DivisIOoN—ZEIREI 
AGUDATH IsRAEL (1921) . . . 42 Broad- 
way, NYC 10004. (212)797-9000, ext. 57. 
Dir. Rabbi Labish Becker. Educates youth 
to see Torah as source of guidance for all 
issues facing Jews as individuals and as a 
people. Inculcates a spirit of activism 
through projects in religious, Torah- 
educational, and community-welfare 
fields. Am Hatorah; Daf Chizuk. 


AGUDATH IsRAEL WORLD ORGANIZATION 
(1912) 42 Broadway, 14'* Floor, NYC 
10004. (212)797-9000. FAX: (212)254- 
1650. Chmn. Rabbi Yehudah Meir 
Abramowitz; U.N. Rep. Prof. Harry Re- 
icher, Esq. Represents the interests of Or- 
thodox Jewry on the national and 
international scenes. Sponsors projects to 
strengthen Torah life worldwide. 


ALEPH: ALLIANCE FOR JEWISH RENEWAL 
(1963; reorg. 1993). 7000 Lincoln Drive, 
#B2, Philadelphia, PA 19119-3046. (215) 
247-9700. FAX: (215)247-9703. E-mail: 
alephajr@aol.com. Bd. Chmn. David 
Steinmetz; Rabbinic Dir. Rabbi Daniel 
Siegel. Serving the worldwide grassroots 
movement for Jewish spiritual renewal, 
ALEPH organizes and nurtures commu- 
nities, trains lay and rabbinic leaders, cre- 
ates new liturgy and adult learning 


resources, sponsors conferences, retreats 
and seminars and works for social and en- 
vironmental justice. New Menorah online 
journal and KolAleph/Or Hador combined 
quarterly newsletter of the Aleph and the 
Network of Jewish Renewal Communities 
(NJRC). (WwWW.ALEPH.ORG) 


Am Ko.et JupAiIc RESOURCE CENTER 


(1990). 15 W. Montgomery Ave., 
Rockville, MD 20850. (301)309-2310. 
FAX: (301)309-2328. E-mail: amkolel@ 
aol.com. Pres. David Shneyer. An inde- 
pendent Jewish resource center, provid- 
ing a progressive Jewish voice in the 
community. Activities include:religion, 
educational and cultural programs; 
classes, workshops and seminars; inter- 
faith workshops and programs; tikkun 
olam (social action) opportunities. The 
staff provides training and resources to 
emerging and independent communities 
throughout N. America. Am Kolel spon- 
sors Jews United for Justice, the Center 
for Inclusiveness in Jewish Life (CIJL) 
and Yedid DC. Directory of Independent 
Jewish Communities and Havurot in 
Maryland, DC and Virginia; Rock Creek 
Haggadah. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RABBIS (1978). 


350 Fifth Ave., Suite 3304, NYC 10118. 
(212)244-3350, (516)244-7113. FAX:(516) 
344-0779. E-mail: tefu@aol.com. Pres. 
Rabbi Jeffrey Wartenberg; Exec. Dir. 
Rabbi David L. Dunn. An organization of 
rabbis serving in pulpits, in areas of edu- 
cation, and in social work. Quarterly bul- 
letin; monthly newsletter. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS TO ACTIVATE PRIDE 


(ASAP/OU College Affairs) (1993). 11 
Broadway, 14" fl. . ., NYC 10004. (212) 
563-4000. FAX: (212)564-9058. E-mail: 
davidfel@ix.netcom.com. Pres. Zelda 
Goldsmith; Natl. Dir. Rabbi David 
Felsenthal; Chmn. Bernard Falk. A spir- 
itual fitness movement of Jewish college 
students promoting Torah learning and 
discussion. Supports 100 learning groups 
at over 65 campuses as well as regional 
and national seminars and shabbatonim. 
Good Shabbos (weekly); Rimon Discus- 
sion Guide (monthly); Jewish Student Col- 
lege Survival Guide (yearly). 


ASSOCIATION FOR JEWISH STUDIES (1969). 


Center for Jewish History, 15 W. 16 St., 
NYC 10011. (917)606-8249. FAX: (917) 
606-8222. E-mail: ajs@ajs.cjh.org. Pres. 


NATIONAL JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS 


Judith R. Baskin; Exec. Dir. Rona Sher- 
amy. Seeks to promote, maintain, and im- 
prove the teaching of Jewish studies in 
colleges and universities by sponsoring 
meetings and conferences, publishing a 
newsletter and other scholarly materials, 
aiding in the placement of teachers, co- 
ordinating research, and cooperating with 
other scholarly organizations. AJS Re- 
view; AJS Perspectives. (WWW.BRANDEIS. 
EDU/AJS) 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENTIFIC 


Stupy oF Jewry (1971). c/o Prof. Carmel 
U. Chiswick, Department of Economics 
(m/c 144), University of Illinois at 
Chicago, 601 S. Morgan Street, Chicago, 
Il 60607-7121. (312)996-2683. FAX: (312) 
996-3344. E-mail: exec@assj.org. Pres. 
Sherry Israel; V.-Pres. Riv-Ellen Prell; 
Sec.-Treas. Carmel Chiswick. Journal Ed. 
Samuel Heilman; Mng. Ed. Uriel Heil- 
man. Arranges academic sessions and fa- 
cilitates communication among social 
scientists studying Jewry through meet- 
ings, journal, newsletter and related ma- 
terials and activities. Contemporary 
Jewry; Newsletter (electronic). 


ASSOCIATION OF HILLEL/JEwIsH CAMPUS 


PROFESSIONALS (see TEKIAH: ASSOCIA- 
TION OF HILLEL/JEwIsH CAMPUS PROFES- 
SIONALS) 


ASSOCIATION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH SCIEN- 


TISTS (1948). 25 W. 45'S. Suite 1405, NYC 
10036. (212)840-1166. FAX: (212)840- 
1514. E-mail: aojs@jerusalemail.com. 
Pres. Allen J. Bennett, M.D.; Bd. Chmn. 
Rabbi Nachman Cohen. Seeks to con- 
tribute to the development of science 
within the framework of Orthodox Jew- 
ish tradition; to obtain and disseminate 
information relating to the interaction be- 
tween the Jewish traditional way of life 
and scientific developments—on both an 
ideological and practical level; to assist in 
the solution of problems pertaining to 
Orthodox Jews engaged in scientific 
teaching or research. Two main conven- 
tions are held each year. Intercom; Pro- 
ceedings; Halacha Bulletin; newsletter. 


B’NAI B’RITH HILLEL FOUNDATIONS (see 


HILLEL) 


B’NAI B’RITH YOUTH ORGANIZATION (1924, 
became independent in 2002). 2020 K 
Street, NW, 7 Floor, Washington, DC 
20006. (202)857-6633. FAX: (212)857- 
6568. Chmn. Lynn Schusterman; Intl. 
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Dir. Brian Greene. Organized in local 
chapters, BBYO is a youth led interna- 
tional organization offering leadership 
opportunities and Jewish programming, 
which helps Jewish teenagers achieve self- 
fulfillment and contribute to the commu- 
nity. Assists members acquire a greater 
knowledge and appreciation for the Jew- 
ish religion, culture and the State of Is- 
rael. (WWW.BBYO.ORG) 


CanTors ASSEMBLY (1947). 3080 Broadway, 


Suite 613, NYC 10027. (212)678-8834. 
FAX: (212)662-8989. E-mail: caof- 
fice@aol.com. Pres. Sheldon Levin; Exec. 
V.-Pres. Stephen J. Stein. Seeks to unite all 
cantors who adhere to traditional Ju- 
daism and who serve as full-time cantors 
in bona fide congregations to conserve 
and promote the musical traditions of the 
Jews and to elevate the status of the can- 
torial profession. Annual Proceedings; 
Journal of Synagogue Music. (www. 
CANTORS.ORG) 


CENTER FOR CHRISTIAN-JEWISH UNDER- 


STANDING OF SACRED HEART UNIVERSITY 
(1992). 5151 Park Ave., Fairfield, CT 
06825. (203)365-7592. FAX: (203)365- 
4815. E-mail: jhe@sacredheart.edu. Pres. 
Dr. Anthony J. Cernera; Exec. Dir. Rabbi 
Joseph H. Ehrenkranz. An educational 
and research division of Sacred Heart 
University; brings together clergy, laity, 
scholars, theologians, and educators with 
the purpose of promoting interreligious 
research, education, and dialogue, with 
particular focus on current religious 
thinking within Christianity and Judaism. 
CCJU Perspective. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RAB- 


BIS (1889). 355 Lexington Ave., NYC 
10017. (212)972-3636. FAX: (212)692- 
0819. E-mail: info@ccarnet.org. Pres. 
Rabbi Janet Marder; Exec. V.-Pres. Rabbi 
Paul J. Menitoff. Seeks to conserve and 
promote Judaism and to disseminate its 
teachings in a liberal spirit. The CCAR 
Press provides liturgy and prayerbooks to 
the worldwide Reform Jewish community. 
CCAR Journal: A Reform Jewish Quar- 
terly; CCAR Yearbook. (www.CCARNET. 
ORG) 


CLAL—NATIONAL JEWISH CENTER FOR 


LEARNING AND LEADERSHIP (1974). 440 
Park Ave. S.,; 4th fl., NYC 10016-8012. 
(212)779-3300. FAX: (212)779-1009. E- 
mail: info@clal.org. Pres. Rabbi Irwin 
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Kula; Chmn. Thomas O. Katz; Exec. V.- 
Chmn. Donna M. Rosenthal. Provides 
leadership training for lay leaders, rabbis, 
educators, and communal professionals. 
A faculty of rabbis and scholars repre- 
senting all the denominations of Judaism 
make Judaism come alive, applying the 
wisdom of the Jewish heritage to help 
shape tomorrow’s Jewish communities. 
Offers seminars and courses, retreats, 
symposia and conferences, lecture bureau 
and the latest on-line information 
through CLAL web site. Sacred Days cal- 
endar; monographs; holiday brochures; 
CLAL Update. (Www.CLAL.ORG) 


COALITION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF JEw- 


IsH EDucATION (CAJE) (1977). 261 W. 35 
St., #12A, NYC 10001. (212)268-4210. 
FAX: (212)268-4214. E-mail: cajeny@ 
caje.org. Pres. Alan Wiener; Exec. Dir. Dr. 
Eliot G. Spack. The Coalition for the Ad- 
vancement of Jewish Education (CAJE), 
the largest membership organization of 
Jewish educators in North America, hosts 
annual conferences and offers outreach 
programming, teacher recruitment, and 
mentoring, a Job Bank, and a Curricu- 
lum Response Service. CAJE has estab- 
lished an Early Childhood Department. 
Though its Hanukat CAJE Committee, 
CAJE advocates on behalf of Jewish ed- 
ucators. Jewish Education News; CAJE 
Page; timely curricular publications; 
Hanukat CAJE series. (WWW.CAJE.ORG) 


CONGRESS OF SECULAR JEWISH ORGANIZA- 


TIONS (1970). 19657 Villa Dr. N., South- 
field, MI 48076. (248)569-8127. FAX: 
(248)569-5222. E-mail: csjd@csjd.org. 
Chmn. Alan J. Wiener; V.-Chmn. Karen 
Knecht; Exec. Dir. Dr. Eliot G. Spack. 
An umbrella organization of schools and 
adult clubs; facilitates exchange of cur- 
ricula and educational programs for chil- 
dren and adults stressing the Jewish 
historical and cultural heritage and the 
continuity of the Jewish people. New 
Yorkish ( Yiddish literature translations ); 
Haggadah; The Hanuka Festival; Mame- 
Loshn. 


CONVERSION TO JUDAISM RESOURCE CEN- 


TER (1997). 74 Hauppauge Rd., Rm. 53, 
Commack, NY 11725. (631)462-5826. E- 
mail: inform@convert.org. Pres. Dr. 
Lawrence J. Epstein; Exec. Dir. Susan 
Lustig. Provides information and advice 
for people who wish to convert to Judaism 
or who have converted. Puts potential 


converts in touch with rabbis from all 
branches of Judaism. 


COUNCIL FOR JEWISH EDUCATION (1926) 11 


Olympia Lane, Monsey, NY 10952-2829. 
(845)368-8657, Fax (845)369-6583. E- 
mail: mjscje@aol.com. Pres. Dr. Morton 
J. Summer; Editor Rabbi Irwin E. Witty. 
Fellowship of Jewish education profes- 
sionals-administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers in Hebrew high schools and Jew- 
ish teachers colleges-of all ideological 
groupings; conducts national and re- 
gional conferences; represents the Jewish 
education profession before the Jewish 
community; cooperates with Jewish 
Agency Department of Education in pro- 
moting Hebrew culture and studies. Jour- 
nal of Jewish Education. 


EDAH (1996) 47 W. 34 St., Suite 700, NYC 


10001. (212)244-7501. FAX: (212)244- 
7855. Pres. Dr. Michael Hammer; Dir. 
Rabbi Saul J. Berman. Gives voice to the 
ideology and values of modern Ortho- 
doxy, valuing open intellectual inquiry 
and expression in both secular and reli- 
gious arenas, engagement with the social, 
political, and technological realities of 
the modern world, the religious signifi- 
cance of the State of Israel, and the unity 
of Clal Yisrael. Monograph series. (www. 
EDAH.ORG) 


FEDERATION OF JEWISH MEN’s CLUBS 


(1929). 475 Riverside Dr., Suite 832, NYC 
10115. (212)749-8100; (800)288-FJMC. 
FAX: (212)316-4271. E-mail: international 
@fjmc.org. Intl. Pres. Bob Levine; Exec. 
Dir. Rabbi Charles E. Simon. Promotes 
principles of Conservative Judaism; de- 
velops family education and leadership 
training programs; offers the Art of Jew- 
ish Living series and Yom HaShoah 
Home Commemoration; sponsors He- 
brew literacy adult-education program; 
presents awards for service to American 
Jewry. Latest innovation-“The Ties that 
Bind,” a motivational and instructional 
video about Tefillin. Torchlight; Hearing 
Men's Voices. (WWW.FIMC.ORG) 


FEDERATION OF RECONSTRUCTIONIST CON- 


GREGATIONS AND Havurot (see JEWIsH 
RECONSTRUCTIONIST FEDERATION) 


HILLEL: THE FOUNDATION FOR JEWISH 


Campus Lire (formerly B’NAI B’RITH 
HILLEL FounpaATions) (1923). Charles 
and Lynn Schusterman International 
Center, Arthur and Rochelle Belfer Build- 


NATIONAL JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS 


ing, 800 Eight Street, NW, Washington, 
DC 20001-3724. (202)449-6500. FAX: 
(202)449-6600. E-mail: info@hillel.org. 
Chmn. Intl. Bd. Govs. Edgar M. Bronf- 
man; Bd. Dir. Neil M. Moss; Pres. Va- 
cant. The largest Jewish campus 
organization in the world, Hillel:The 
Foundation for Jewish Campus Life, is 
committed to creatively empowering and 
engaging Jewish students through its net- 
work of over 500 regional centers, 
campus-based foundations, program cen- 
ters and affiliates. The Hillel Annual Re- 
port; Shavua Tov. Israel Update. (www. 
HILLEL.ORG) 


INSTITUTE FOR COMPUTERS IN JEWISH LIFE 


(1978). 7074 N. Western Ave., Chicago, 
IL 60645. (773)262-9200. FAX: (773)262- 
9298. E-mail: rosirv@aol.com. Pres. 
Thomas Klutznick; Exec. V.-Pres. Dr. Irv- 
ing J. Rosenbaum. Explores, develops, 
and disseminates applications of com- 
puter technology to appropriate areas of 
Jewish life, with special emphasis on Jew- 
ish education; creates educational soft- 
ware for use in Jewish schools; provides 
consulting service and assistance for na- 
tional Jewish organizations, seminaries, 
and synagogues. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF SECULAR 


Humanistic Jews (1983). 224 West 35" 
Street, Suite 410, NYC 10024. (212)564- 
6711. FAX: (212)564-6721. E-mail: info@ 
ifshj.org. Co-Ch. Felix Posen (Europe), 
Yair Tzaban (Israel) & Sherwin Wine 
(USA). The International Federation of 
Secular Humanistic Jews provides a voice 
for secular Jews worldwide in their com- 
mon goal to foster Secular Humanistic 
Judaism as an option for modern Jewish 
identity. The IFSHJ develops awareness 
of Secular and Humanistic Judaism by 
serving as a resource and for general in- 
formation, and developing literature, con- 
ferences, and communications that 
promote philosophy of Secular and Hu- 
manistic Judaism in the world commu- 
nity. Newsletter (Hofesh); Contemplate: 
International Journal of Secular Jewish 
Thought. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR SECULAR 


Humanistic JupatsM (1985). 28611 West 
Twelve Mile Rd., Farmington Hills, MI 
48334. (248)476-9532. FAX: (248)476- 
8509. E-mail: iishj@iishj.org. Chmn. 
Rabbi Sherwin T. Wine. Established in 
1985 in Jerusalem to serve the needs of a 
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growing movement, its two primary pur- 
poses are to commission and publish ed- 
ucational materials and to train rabbis, 
leaders, teachers, and spokespersons for 
the movement. The Institute has two of- 
fices-one in Israel (Jerusalem) and one in 
N. America and offers educational and 
training programs in Israel, N. America, 
and the countries of the former Soviet 
Union. The N. American office, located in 
a suburb of Detroit, offers the Rabbinic 
Program, the Leadership Program, and 
the Adult Education Program. Brochure, 
educational papers, and projects. 


JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA SOcIETY, INC. (spon- 
sored by North American Federation of 
Temple Brotherhoods) (1893). 633 Third 
Ave., NYC 10017. (212)650-4100/(800) 
765-6200. FAX: (212)650-4189. E-mail: 
jes@urj.org. Pres. Irving B. Shnaider; 
Chancellor Stuart J. Aaronson; Exec. Dir. 
Doug Barden. Works to promote inter- 
faith understanding by sponsoring ac- 
credited college courses and one-day 
lectures on Judaic topics, providing book 
grants to educational institutions, pro- 
ducing educational videotapes on inter- 
faith topics, and convening interfaith 
institutes. A founding sponsor of the Na- 
tional Black/Jewish Relations Center at 
Dillard University. ACHIM Magazine. 


JEWISH EDUCATION IN MEDIA (1978). PO 
Box 180, Riverdale Sta., NYC 10471. 
(212)362-7633. FAX: (203)359-1381. 
Pres. Ken Asher; Exec. Dir. Rabbi Mark 
S. Golub. Devoted to producing televi- 
sion, film, and video-cassettes for a pop- 
ular Jewish audience, in order to inform, 
entertain, and inspire a greater sense of 
Jewish identity and Jewish commitment. 
“L’Chayim,” JEM’s weekly half-hour pro- 
gram, which is seen nationally on 
NJT/National Jewish Television, features 
outstanding figures in the Jewish world 
addressing issues and events of impor- 
tance to the Jewish community. (www. 
LCHAYIM.COM) 


JEWISH EDUCATION SERVICE OF NORTH 
AMERICA (JESNA) (1981). 111 Eighth 
Ave., 11th fl., NYC 10011. (212)284-6950. 
FAX: (212)284-6951. E-mail: info@ 
jesna.org. Pres. Jonathan S. Woocher; Bd. 
Ch. Joseph Kanfer. The Jewish Federa- 
tion system’s educational coordinating, 
planning, and development agency. Pro- 
motes excellence in Jewish education by 
initiating exchange of ideas, programs, 
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and materials; providing information, 
consultation, educational resources, and 
policy guidance; and collaborating with 
partners in N. America and Israel to de- 
velop educational programs. Agenda: Jew- 
ish Education; planning guides on Jewish 
Renaissance; research reports; Jewish Ed- 
ucators Electronic Toolkit. (WwW.JESNA. 
ORG) 


JEwIsH OUTREACH INSTITUTE (1987). 1270 


Broadway, Ste. 609, NYC 10001. (212) 
760-1440. FAX: (212)760-1569. E-mail: 
info@joi.org. Pres. Terrence A. Elkes; 
Exec. Dir. Rabbi Kerry Olitzky. An inde- 
pendent national organization that con- 
ducts programs and services to empower 
and assist the Jewish community in wel- 
coming and fully embracing all members 
of interfaith families—and anyone else 
looking to explore connections to the 
Jewish heritage—into Jewish life. The In- 
clusive, The Inclusive Professional. (www. 
JOI.ORG) 


JEWISH RECONSTRUCTIONIST FEDERATION 


(formerly FEDERATION OF RECONSTRUC- 
TIONIST CONGREGATIONS AND HAvuROT) 
(1954). 7804 Montgomery Ave., Suite 9, 
Elkins Park, PA 19027-2649. (215)782- 
8500. Fax: (215)782-8805. E-mail: info 
@jrf.org. Pres. Daniel Cedarbaum; Exec. 
V.-Pres. Carl Sheingold. Provides educa- 
tional and consulting services to affiliated 
congregations and havurot; fosters the es- 
tablishment of new Reconstructionist 
communities. Publishes Kol Haneshamah, 
an innovative series of prayer books, in- 
cluding a new mahzor and haggadah; pro- 
vides programmatic materials. Regional 
offices in NewYork, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Washington DC. Re- 
constructionism Today. (WWW.JRF.ORG) 


, RECONSTRUCTIONIST RABBINICAL 
ASSOCIATION (1974). 1299 Church Rd., 
Wyncote, PA 19095. (215)576-5210. FAX: 
(215)576-8051. E-mail: info@therra.org. 
Pres. Rabbi Nancy Fuchs-Kreimer; Exec. 
Dir. Rabbi Richard Hirsh. Professional 
organization for graduates of the Recon- 
structionist Rabbinical College and other 
rabbis who identify with Reconstruction- 
ist Judaism; cooperates with Jewish Re- 
constructionist Federation in furthering 
Reconstructionism in the world. Newslet- 
ters; position papers. 


, RECONSTRUCTIONIST RABBINICAL 
COLLEGE (see p. 000) 


JEWISH TEACHERS ASSOCIATION—MORIM 


(1931). 45 E. 33 St., Suite 310, NYC 
10016-5336. (212)684-0556. Pres. Phyllis 
L. Pullman; V.-Pres. Ronni David; Sec. 
Helen Parnes; Treas. Mildred Safar. Pro- 
tects teachers from abuse of seniority 
rights; fights the encroachment of anti- 
Semitism in education; offers scholar- 
ships to qualified students; encourages 
teachers to assume active roles in Jewish 
communal and religious affairs. Morim 
JTA Newsletter. 


KuLanu, Inc. (formerly AmMisHAv USA) 


(1993). 11603 Gilsan St., Silver Spring, 
MD 20902. (301)681-5679. FAX: 
(301)681-1587. Email: jdzeller@umich. 
edu. Pres. Jack Zeller; Sec. Karen Pri- 
mack. Engages in outreach to dispersed 
Jewish communities around the world 
who wish to return to their Jewish roots. 
Current projects include the formal con- 
version of Shinlung-Menashe tribesmen 
in India currently practicing Judaism, and 
supplying materials and rabbis for con- 
versos/marranos in Mexico and Brazil. 
Newsletter. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR FURTHERANCE 


OF JEWISH EDUCATION (1941). 824 East- 
ern Pkwy., Brooklyn, NY 11213. 
(718)735-0200; (800)33-NCFJE. FAX: 
(718)735-4455. Pres. Dr. Steven Rubel; 
Bd. Chmn. Rabbi Shea Hecht; Chmn. 
Exec. Com. Rabbi Sholem Ber Hecht. 
Seeks to disseminate the ideals of 
Torah-true education among the youth of 
America; provides education and com- 
passionate care for the poor, sick, and 
needy in U.S. and Israel; provides aid to 
Iranian Jewish youth; sponsors camps 
and educational functions, family and vo- 
cational counseling services, family and 
early intervention, after-school and 
preschool programs, drug and alcohol ed- 
ucation and prevention; maintains 
schools in Brooklyn and Queens. Every 
year distributes 25,000 toys/gifts through 
Toys for Hospitalized children; runs the 
Release-time program of Greater NY, of- 
fers classes FT/PT through Hadar Ha- 
torah Rabbinal Seminary. Panorama; 
Cultbusters; Intermarriage; Brimstone & 
Fire; Focus; A Life Full of Giving. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG ISRAEL 


(1912). 3 W. 16 St., NYC 10011. (212)929- 
1525. FAX: (212)727-9526. E-mail: ncyi@ 
youngisrael.org. Pres. Shlomo Mostofsky; 
Exec. V.-Pres. Rabbi Pesach Lerner. 
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Through its network of member syna- 
gogues in N. America and Israel main- 
tains a program of spiritual, cultural, 
social, and communal activity aimed at 
the advancement and perpetuation of tra- 
ditional, Torah-true Judaism; seeks to in- 
still in American youth an understanding 
and appreciation of the ethical and spir- 
itual values of Judaism. Sponsors rab- 
binic and lay leadership conferences, 
synagogue services, rabbinic services, rab- 
binic and lay leader training, rabbinic 
placement, women’s division, kosher din- 
ing clubs, and youth programs. Viewpoint 
Magazine; Divrei Torah Bulletin; NCYI 
Suggestion Box; The Rabbi’s Letter. 
(WWW. YOUNGISRAEL.ORG) 


, AMERICAN FRIENDS OF YOUNG Is- 
RAEL IN ISRAEL—YISRAEL HATZA'IR 
(1926). 3 W. 16St., NYC 10011. (212)929- 
1525. FAX: (212)727-9526. E-mail: ncyi@ 
youngisrael.org. Pres. Meir Mishkoff. 
Promotes Young Israel synagogues and 
youth work in Israel; works to help ab- 
sorb Russian and Ethiopian immigrants. 


, YOUNG IsRAEL DEPARTMENT OF 
YOUTH AND YOUNG ADULTS ACTIVITIES 
(reorg. 1981). 3 W. 16 St., NYC 10011. 
(212)929-1525; (800)617-NCYI. FAX: 
(212)243-1222. Email: youth@yiyouth. 
org. Dir. Bradley Karasik. Fosters varied 
program of activities for the advancement 
and perpetuation of traditional Torah- 
true Judaism; instills ethical and spiritual 
values and appreciation for compatibility 
of ancient faith of Israel with good 
Americanism. Runs leadership training 
programs and youth shabbatonim; sup- 
port programs for synagogue youth pro- 
grams; annual national conference of 
youth directors; ACHVA summer pro- 
grams for teens IN Israel and U.S.; 
Nachala summer program in Israel for 
Yeshiva H.S. girls and Natzach summer 
program for Yeshiva H.S. boys. Torah 
Kidbits; Shabbat Youth Manual; Y.I. Can 
Assist You; Synagogue Youth Director 
Handbook. (www.Y!YOUTH.ORG) 


NATIONAL HavuRAH COMMITTEE (1979). 


7135 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, PA 
19119-1720. (215)248-1335. FAX: (215) 
248-9760. E-mail: institute@havurah.org. 
Ch. Neil Zatz Litt. A center for Jewish re- 
newal devoted to spreading Jewish ideas, 
ethics, and religious practices through 
havurot, participatory and inclusive reli- 
gious mini-communities. Maintains a di- 
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rectory of N. American havurot and 
sponsors a weeklong summer institute, re- 
gional weekend retreats. Havurah! 
(newsletter). (WWW.HAVURAH.ORG) 


NATIONAL JEWISH CENTER FOR LEARNING 


AND LEADERSHIP (see CLAL) 


NATIONAL JEWISH COMMITTEE ON SCOUT- 


ING (Boy Scouts of America) (1926). 1325 
West Walnut Hill Lane, PO Box 152079, 
Irving, TX 75015-2079. (972)580-2000. 
FAX: (972)580-7870. Chmn. Rabbi Peter 
Hyman. Assists Jewish institutions in 
meeting their needs and concerns through 
use of the resources of scouting. Works 
through local Jewish committees on 
scouting to establish Tiger Cub groups 
(1st grade), Cub Scout packs, Boy Scout 
troops, and coed venturer crews in syna- 
gogues, Jewish community centers, day 
schools, and other Jewish organizations 
wishing to draw Jewish youth. Support 
materials and resources on request. 


NATIONAL JEWISH GIRL SCOUT COMMITTEE 


(1972). 33 Central Dr., Bronxville, NY 
10708. (914)738-3986, (718)252-6072. 
FAX: (914)738-6752. E-mail: njgsc@aol. 
com. Chmn. Rabbi Herbert W. Bomzer; 
Field Chmn. Adele Wasko. Serves to fur- 
ther Jewish education by promoting Jew- 
ish award programs, encouraging 
religious services, promoting cultural ex- 
changes with the Israel Boy and Girl 
Scouts Federation, and extending mem- 
bership in the Jewish community by as- 
sisting councils in organizing Girl Scout 
troops and local Jewish Girl Scout com- 
mittees. Newsletter. 


NATIONAL JEWISH HosPITALITY COMMITTEE 


(1973; reorg. 1993). PO Box 53691, 
Philadelphia, PA 19105. (800)745-0301. 
Pres. Rabbi Allen S. Maller; Exec. Dir. 
Steven S. Jacobs. Assists persons inter- 
ested in Judaism-for intermarriage, con- 
version, general information, or to 
respond to missionaries. Special reports. 


NortH AMERICAN ALLIANCE FOR JEWISH 


YouTH (199650 West 58'* Street, NYC, 
NY, 10019 (212)494-1023. FAX: (212) 
906-9371. E-mail: info@naajewishy- 
outh.org. Chmn. Joseph E. Brenan; Dir. 
Heather Kibel. Serves the cause of infor- 
mal Jewish and Zionist education in 
America; provides a forum for the pro- 
fessional leaders of the major N. Ameri- 
can youth movements, camps, Israel 
programs, and university programs to ad- 
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dress common issues and concerns, and to 
represent those issues with a single voice 
to the wider Jewish and Zionist commu- 
nity. Sponsors annual Conference on In- 
formal Jewish Education for Jewish youth 
professionals from across the continent. 


Ozar Hatorau, Inc. (1946). 625 Broad- 
way, 11" Fl. NYC, 10012. (212)253-7245. 
FAX: (212)437-4773. Email: agutman 
@ozarhatorah.org. Pres. Henry Shalom; 
Sec. Sam Sutton; Exec. Dir. Rabbi Jean 
Paul Amoyelle. An international educa- 
tional network which builds Sephardic 
communities worldwide through Jewish 
education. 


PARDES PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION OF RE- 


FORM Day Scuoots (1990). 633 Third 
Ave., NYC 10017-6778. (212)650-4000. 
FAX: (480)951-0829. E-mail: educate@ 
urj.org. Pres. Zita Gardner; Chmn. Carol 
Nemo. An affiliate of the Union for Re- 
form Judaism; brings together day 
schools and professional and lay leaders 
committed to advancing the cause of full- 
time Reform Jewish education; advocates 
for the continuing development of day 
schools within the Reform movement as 
a means to foster Jewish identity, literacy, 
and continuity; promotes cooperation 
among our member schools and with 
other Jewish organizations that share sim- 
ilar goals. Visions of Excellence (manual). 


P’EYLIM-LEV L’ACHIM (1951). 1034 E. 12 St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11230. (718)258-7760. 
FAX: (718)258-4672. E-mail: joskarmel@ 
aol.com. Natl. Dir. Rabbi Joseph C. 
Karmel; Exec. V.-Pres. Rabbi Nachum 
Barnetsky. Seeks to bring irreligious Jews 
in Israel back to their heritage. Conducts 
outreach through 12 major divisions con- 
sisting of thousands of volunteers and 
hundreds of professionals across the 
country; conducts anti-missionary and 
assimilation programs; operates shelters 
for abused women and children; recruits 
children for Torah schools. 


RABBINICAL ALLIANCE OF AMERICA (Igud 
Harabonim) (1942). 3 W. 16 St., 4th fl., 
NYC 10011. (212)242-6420. FAX: (212) 
255-8313. Pres. Rabbi Abraham B. Hecht; 
Admin. Judge of Beth Din (Rabbinical 
Court) Rabbi Herschel Kurzrock. Seeks 
to promulgate the cause of Torah-true Ju- 
daism through an organized rabbinate 
that is consistently Orthodox; seeks to el- 
evate the position of Orthodox rabbis na- 


tionally and to defend the welfare of Jews 
the world over. Also has Beth Din Rab- 
binical Court for Jewish divorces, litiga- 
tion, marriage counseling, and family 
problems. Perspective; Nahalim; Torah 
Message of the Week; Registry. 


RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY (1901). 3080 Broad- 


way, NYC 10027. (212)280-6000. FAX: 
(212)749-9166. Pres. Rabbi Vernon H. 
Kurtz; Exec. V.-Pres. Rabbi Joel H. Mey- 
ers. The international association of Con- 
servative rabbis; actively promotes the 
cause of Conservative Judaism and works 
to benefit klal yisrael; publishes learned 
texts, prayer books, and works of Jewish 
interest; administers the work of the 
Committee on Jewish Law and Standards 
for the Conservative movement; serves 
the professional and personal needs of its 
members through publications, confer- 
ences, and benefit programs and admin- 
isters the movement’s Joint Placement 
Commission. Conservative Judaism; Pro- 
ceedings of the Rabbinical Assembly; Rab- 
binical Assembly Newsletter. 


RABBINICAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC. 


(1923; reorg. 1935). 305 Seventh Ave., 
Suite 1200, NYC 10001. (212)807-7888. 
FAX: (212)727-8452. Pres. Rabbi Ken- 
neth Aumann; Exec. V.-Pres. Rabbi Basil 
Herring. Promotes Orthodox Judaism in 
the community; supports institutions for 
study of Torah; stimulates creation of 
new traditional agencies. Hadorom; Tra- 
dition. (WWW.RABBIS.ORG) 


SoclETY FOR HUMANISTIC JUDAISM (1969). 


28611 W. Twelve Mile Rd., Farmington 
Hills, MI 48334. (248)478-7610. FAX: 
(248)478-3159. E-mail: info@shj.org. 
Pres. Shari Gelber; Pres. Elect Phillip 
Gould; Exec. Dir. M. Bonnie Cousens. 
Serves as a voice for Jews who value their 
Jewish identity and who seek an alterna- 
tive to conventional Judaism, who reject 
supernatural authority and affirm the 
right of individuals to be the masters of 
their own lives. Publishes educational and 
ceremonial materials; organizes congre- 
gations and groups. Humanistic Judaism 
(quarterly journal); Humanorah (quar- 
terly newsletter). (WWW.SHJ.ORG) 


TEKIAH: ASSOCIATION OF HILLEL/JEwIsH 


CAMPUS PROFESSIONALS (1949). c/o Hillel 
Foundation of New Orleans, 912 Broad- 
way, New Orleans, LA 70118. (504) 
866-7060. FAX: (504)861-8909. E-mail: 
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president@tekiah.org. Pres. Rabbi Jeffrey 
Kurtz-Lendner. Seeks to promote profes- 
sional relationships and exchanges of ex- 
perience, develop personnel standards 
and qualifications, safeguard integrity of 
Hillel profession; represents and advo- 
cates before the Foundation for Jewish 
Campus Life, Council of Jewish Federa- 
tions. Handbook for Hillel Professionals; 
Guide to Hillel Personnel Practices. (www. 
TEKIAH.ORG) 


TEVA LEARNING CENTER/SHOMREI ADAMAH 


(1988). 307 Seventh Ave., #900, NYC 
10001. (212)807-6376. FAX: (212)924- 
$112. E-mail: teva@tevacenter.org. Co- 
Dir. Nili Simhai; Asst. Dir., Noam Dolgin 
Exists to renew the ecological wisdom in- 
herent in Judaism. Runs Jewish environ- 
mental education programs for Jewish 
day schools, synagogues, community cen- 
ters, camps, university groups and other 
organized groups. Let the Earth Teach 
You Torah, Ecology and the Jewish Spirit. 
(WWW.TEVACENTER.ORG) 


TORAH SCHOOLS FOR ISRAEL—CHINUCH 


Atzmal (1953). 40 Exchange Pl., NYC 
10005. (212)248-6200. FAX: (212)248- 
6202. Exec. Dir. Rabbi Henach Cohen. 
Conducts information programs for the 
American Jewish community on activities 
of the independent Torah schools educa- 
tional network in Israel; coordinates role 
of American members of international 
board of governors; funds special pro- 
grams of Mercaz Hachinuch Ha-Atzmai 
B’Eretz Yisroel; funds religous education 
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, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HE- 
BREW Day SCHOOL PARENT-TEACHER AS- 
SOCIATIONS (1948). 160 Broadway, NYC 
10038. (212)227-1000. FAX: (212)406- 
6934. Natl. PTA Coord. Bernice Brand. 
Acts as a clearinghouse and service 
agency to PTAs of Hebrew day schools; 
organizes parent education courses and 
sets up programs for individual PTAs. 
Fundraising with a Flair; PTA with a Pur- 
pose for the Hebrew Day School. 


, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
YESHIVA PRINCIPALS (1956). 160 Broad- 
way, NYC 10038. (212)227-1000. FAX: 
(212)406-6934. E-mail: umesorah@aol. 
com. Pres. Rabbi Rabbi Schneur Aisen- 
stark; Exec. V.-Pres. Rabbi Joshua Fish- 
man. Professional organization of 
elementary and secondary yeshivah/day 
school principals providing yeshivah/day 
schools with school evaluation and guid- 
ance, teacher and principal conferences- 
including a Mid-Winter Conference and 
a National Educators Convention; offers 
placement service for principals and 
teachers in yeshivah/day schools. Direc- 
tory of Elementary Schools and High 
Schools. 


, NATIONAL YESHIVA TEACHERS 
BOARD OF LICENSE (1953). 160 Broadway, 
NYC 10038. (212)227-1000. Exec. V.-Pres. 
Rabbi Joshua Fishman; Dir. Rabbi Yitz- 
chock Merkin. Issues licenses to qualified 
instructors for all grades of the Hebrew 
day school and the general field of Torah 
education. 


programs in America and abroad. UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGA- 
TorRAH UMESORAH—NATIONAL SOCIETY TIONS (see UNION FOR REFORM JUDAISM) 


FOR HEBREW Day Scuoots (1944). 160 UNION FOR REFORM JUDAISM (formerly 


Broadway, NYC 10038. (212)227-1000. 
FAX: (212)406-6934. E-mail: umesorah@ 
aol.com. Exec. V.-Pres. Rabbi Joshua 
Fishman. Establishes Hebrew day schools 
and Yeshivas in U.S. and Canada and 
provides a full gamut of services, includ- 
ing placement, curriculum guidance, and 
teacher training. Parent Enrichment Pro- 
gram provides enhanced educational ex- 
perience for students from less Jewishly 
educated and marginally affiliated homes 
through parent-education programs and 
Partners in Torah, a one-on-one learning 
program. Publishes textbooks; runs shab- 
batonim, extracurricular activities; na- 
tional PTA groups; national and regional 
teacher conventions. Olomeinu-Our 
World. 





UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGRE- 
GATIONS) (1873). 633 Third Ave., NYC 
10017-6778. (212)650-4000. FAX: (212) 
650-4169. E-mail: urj@urj.org. Pres. 
Rabbi Eric H. Yoffie; V.-Pres. Rabbi 
Lennard R. Thal; Bd. Chmn. Russell Sil- 
verman. Serves as the central congrega- 
tional body of Reform Judaism in the 
Western Hemisphere; serves its approxi- 
mately 900 affiliated temples and mem- 
bership with religious, educational, 
cultural, and administrative programs. 
Reform Judaism. (WWW.URJ.ORG) 


, AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF CAN- 
Tors (1953). 5591 Chamblee Dunwoody 
Rd. Bldg. 1360, Ste. 200, Atlanta, GA 
30338. (770)390-0006. FAX: (770)390- 
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0020. E-mail: accantors@aol.com. Pres. 
Richard Cohen, Exec. V.-Pres. Scott E. 
Colbert Exec. VP; Dir. of Placement Bar- 
bara Ostfeld; Admin. Asst. Deborah Bar- 
ber. Members are invested or certified by 
accredited seminaries, i.e., Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Insitute of Religion 
School of Sacred Music. Through the 
Joint Cantorial Placement Commission, 
the ACC serves Reform congregations 
seeking cantors. Dedicated to creative Ju- 
daism, preserving the past, and encour- 
aging new and vital approaches to 
religious ritual, liturgical music and cere- 
mony. Koleinu (monthly ). 


, COMMISSION ON SOCIAL ACTION OF 
REFORM JupDaIsM (see p. 000) 


, COMMISSION ON SYNAGOGUE MAN- 
AGEMENT (URJ-CCAR) (1962). 633 
Third Ave., NYC 10017-6778. (212)650- 
4040. FAX: (212)650-4239. Chmn. Mar- 
shall Krolick; Dir. Dale A. Glasser. 
Assists congregations in management, fi- 
nance, building maintenance, design, con- 
struction, and art aspects of synagogues; 
maintains the Synagogue Architectural 
Library. 


, NATA (NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEMPLE ADMINISTRATORS) (1941). 6114 
La Salle Ave., Box 731, Oakland, CA 
94611. (800)966-6282. FAX: (925)283- 
7713. E-mail: nataorg@hotmail.com. 
FTA Elizabeth L. Hirsh. Professional or- 
ganization for URJ synagogue adminis- 
trators. Sponsors graduate training in 
synagogue management with Hebrew 
Union College; offers in-service training, 
workshops, and conferences leading to 
certification; provides NATA Consulting 
Service, NATA Placement Service for syn- 
agogues seeking advice or professional 
administrators; establishes professional 
standards. NATA Journal. 


, NATE (NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEMPLE EpucatTors) (1955). 633 Third 
Ave., 7" fl., NYC 10017-6778. (212)452- 
6510. FAX: (212)452-6512. E-mail: nateoff 
@aol.com. Pres. Julie A. Vanek; Exec. 
Dir. Rabbi Stanley T. Schickler. Repre- 
sents educators within the general body of 
Reform Judaism; fosters the full-time pro- 
fession of the Jewish educator; encour- 
ages the growth and development of 
Jewish religious education consistent with 
the aims of Reform Judaism; stimulates 
communal interest in and responsibility 














for Jewish religious education. NATE 
NEWS. (www.RJ.ORG/NATE) 


, NorTH AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TEMPLE BROTHERHOODS (1923). 633 
Third Ave., NYC 10017. (212)650-4100. 
FAX: (212)650-4189. E-mail: nftb@urj. 
org. Pres.Irving B. Shnaider; JCS Chan- 
cellor Stuart J. Aaronson; Exec. Dir. Dou- 
glas Barden. Dedicated to enhancing the 
world through the ideal of brotherhood, 
NFTB and its 300 affiliated clubs are ac- 
tively involved in education, social action, 
youth activities, and other programs that 
contribute to temple and community life. 
Supports the Jewish Chautauqua Society, 
an interfaith educational project. ACHIM 
(formerly Brotherhood magazine) (WWW.RJ. 
ORG/NFTB) 


, URJ DEPARTMENT OF JEWISH EDUu- 
CATION (1923). 633 Third Ave., 7‘ fl., 
NYC 10017. (212)650-4112. FAX: (212) 
650-4229. E-mail: jkatzew@urj.org. 
Chmn. Dr. Rabbi Jan Katzew, Robert 
Heller; Dir. Dr. Rabbi Jan Katzew. Long- 
range planning and policy development 
for congregational programs of lifelong 
education; materials concerning Reform 
Jewish Outreach, Teacher Development 
and Reform Day Schools; activities ad- 
ministered by the URJ Department of 
Education. V’Shinantam; Torah at the 
Center, Family Shabbat Table Talk, 
Galilee Diary, Jewish Parent Page. 


, WOMEN OF REFORM JUDAISM— 
THE FEDERATION OF TEMPLE SISTER- 
HooDS (1913). 633 Third Ave., NYC 
10017. (212)650-4050. FAX: (212)650- 
4059. E-mail: wrj@urj.org. Pres. Helene 
H. Waranch; Exec. Dir. Ellen Y. Rosen- 
berg. Serves more than 600 sisterhoods of 
Reform Judaism; promotes interreligious 
understanding and social justice; provides 
funding for scholarships for rabbinic stu- 
dents; founded the Jewish Braille Insti- 
tute, which provides braille and large-type 
Judaic materials for Jewish blind; sup- 
ports projects for Israel; is the women’s 
agency of Reform Judaism, an affiliate of 
the URJ; works in behalf of the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion and the World Union for Progres- 
sive Judaism. Notes for Now; Art 
Calendar; Windows on WRJ. (www.RJ. 
ORG/WR3J) 


, YOUTH DIvisIoN AND NorTH 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEMPLE 
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YoutuH (1939). 633 Third Ave, NYC 
10017-6778. (212)650-4070. FAX: 
(212)650-4199. E-mail: youthdivision@ 
urj.org. Dir. URJ Youth Div. Rabbi Allan 
L. Smith; Assoc. Dir. URJ Youth Div. 
Rabbi Andrew Davids. Dedicated to Jew- 
ishly enhancing the lives of the young 
people of North America’s Reform con- 
gregations through a program of infor- 
mal education carried out in URJ 
Camp-Institutes (11 camps for grades 2 
and up), URJ/NFTY Israel Programs 
(summer and semester), European and 
domestic teen travel, NFTY/Junior & Se- 
nior High School Programs (youth 
groups), and Kesher/College Education 
Department (Reform havurot on cam- 
puses). 


UNION FOR TRADITIONAL JUDAISM (1984). 
241 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, NJ 07666. 
(201)801-0707. FAX: (201)801-0449. Pres. 
Burton G. Greenblatt; Exec. V.-Pres. 
Rabbi Ronald D. Price. Through innova- 
tive outreach programs, seeks to bring the 
greatest possible number of Jews closer 
to an open-minded observant Jewish life- 
style. Activities include Kashrut Initia- 
tive, Operation Pesah, the Panel of 
Halakhic Inquiry, Speakers Bureau, adult 
and youth conferences, and congrega- 
tional services. Includes, since 1992, the 
Morashah rabbinic fellowship. Hagahelet 
(quarterly newsletter); Cornerstone (jour- 
nal); Tomeikh Kahalakhah (Jewish legal 
responsa). 


UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGA- 


TIONS OF AMERICA (1898). 11 Broadway, 
14" fl., NYC 10004. (212)563-4000. FAX: 
(212)564-9058. E-mail: ou@ou.org. Pres. 
Stephen J. Savitsky; Exec. V.-Pres. Rabbi 
Dr. Tzvi Hersh Weinreb. Serves as the na- 
tional central body of Orthodox syna- 
gogues; national OU kashrut supervision 
and certification service; sponsors Insti- 
tute for Public Affairs; National Confer- 
ence of Synagogue Youth; National 
Jewish Council for the Disabled; Israel 
Center in Jerusalem; Torah Center in the 
Ukraine; New Young Leadership Divi- 
sion; Pardes; provides educational, reli- 
gious, and organization programs, events, 
and guidance to synagogues and groups; 
represents the Orthodox Jewish commu- 
nity to governmental and civic bodies and 
the general Jewish community. Jewish Ac- 
tion magazine; OU Kosher Directory; OU 
Guide to Kosher for Passover Foods; Keep- 
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ing Posted (NCSY); Synagogue Trends; 
Our Way magazine; Yachad magazine; 
Luach & Limud Personal Torah Study, 
Leadership Briefing, Behind the Union 
Symbol .(www.Ou.ORG) 


, INSTITUTE FOR PuBLIC AFFAIRS 
(1989). 11 Broadway, 14" fl., NYC 10004. 
(212)613-8124. FAX: (212)613-0724. E- 
mail: ipa@ou.org. Pres. Stephen J. Savit- 
sky; Chmn. Richard Stone; Dir. Nathan 
Diament; Dir. Intl. Affairs & Comm. Rel. 
Betty Ehrenberg. Serves as the policy 
analysis, advocacy, mobilization, and pro- 
gramming department responsible for 
representing Orthodox/traditional Amer- 
ican Jewry. IPA Currents (quarterly 
newsletter ). 


, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SYNA- 
GOGUE YOUTH (1954). 11 Broadway, 14" 
fl., NYC 10004. (212)563-4000. E-mail: 
ncsy@ou.org. Interim Dir. Shira Reif- 
man. Central body for youth groups of 
Orthodox congregations; provides educa- 
tional guidance, Torah study groups, 
community service, program consulta- 
tion, Torah library, Torah fund scholar- 
ships, Ben Zakkai Honor Society, Friends 
of NCSY, weeklong seminars, Israel Sum- 
mer Experience for teens and Camp 
NCSY East Summer Kollel & Michlelet, 
Teen Torah Center. Divisions include Se- 
nior NCSY, Junior NCSY for preteens, 
Our Way for the Jewish deaf, Yachad for 
the developmentally disabled, Israel Cen- 
ter in Jerusalem, and NCSY in Israel. 
Keeping Posted with NCSY; Darchei 
Da‘at. 


, WOMEN’S BRANCH (1923). 156 Fifth 
Ave., NYC 10010. (212)929-8857. Pres. 
Sophie Ebert. Umbrella organization of 
Orthodox sisterhoods in U.S. and 
Canada, educating women in Jewish 
learning and observance; provides pro- 
gramming, leadership, and organizational 
guidance, conferences, conventions, Mar- 
riage Committee and projects concerning 
mikvah, Shalom Task Force, and Wel- 
coming Guests. Works with Orthodox 
Union Commissions and outreach; sup- 
ports Stern and Touro College scholar- 
ships and Jewish braille publications; 
supplies Shabbat candelabra for hospital 
patients; NGO representative at UN. Ha- 
chodesh; Hakol. 


UNION OF ORTHODOX RABBIS OF THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA (1902). 235 
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E. Broadway, NYC 10002. (212)964- 
6337(8). Dir. Rabbi Hersh M. Ginsberg. 
Seeks to foster and promote Torah-true 
Judaism in the U.S. and Canada; assists in 
the establishment and maintenance of 
yeshivot in the U.S.; maintains committee 
on marriage and divorce and aids indi- 
viduals with marital difficulties; dissemi- 
nates knowledge of traditional Jewish 
rites and practices and publishes regula- 
tions on synagogal structure; maintains 
rabbinical court for resolving individual 
and communal conflicts. HaPardes. 


UNION OF SEPHARDIC CONGREGATIONS, 


Inc. (1929). 8 W. 70 St., NYC 10023. 
(212)873-0300. FAX: (212)724-6165. Pres. 
Rabbi Marc D. Angel; Bd. Chmn. Edward 
Misrahi. Promotes the religious interests 
of Sephardic Jews; prints and distributes 
Sephardic prayer books. Annual Interna- 
tional Directory of Sephardic Congrega- 
tions. 


UNITED LUBAVITCHER YESHIVOTH (1940). 
841-853 Ocean Pkwy., Brooklyn, NY 
11230. (718)859-7600. FAX: (718)434- 
1519. Supports and organizes Jewish day 
schools and rabbinical seminaries in the 
U.S. and abroad. 


UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF CONSERVATIVE JU- 


DAISM (1913). 155 Fifth Ave., NYC 10010- 
6802. (212)533-7800. FAX: (212) 
353-9439. E-mail: info@uscj.org. Pres. 
Judy Yudof; Exec. V.-Pres. Rabbi Jerome 
M. Epstein. International organization of 
760 Conservative congregations. Main- 
tains 17 departments and 15 regional of- 
fices to assist its affiliates with religious, 
educational, youth, community, and ad- 
ministrative programming and guidance; 
aims to enhance the cause of Conserva- 
tive Judaism, further religious obser- 
vance, encourage establishment of Jewish 
religious schools, draw youth closer to 
Jewish tradition. Extensive Israel pro- 
grams. United Synagogue Review; Art/En- 
gagement Calendar; Program Suggestions; 
Directory & Resource Guide; Book Service 
Catalogue of Publications. (www.usc3i. 
ORG) 


, COMMISSION ON JEWISH EDUCA- 
TION (1930). 155 Fifth Ave., NYC 10010. 
(212)533-7800. FAX: (212)353-9439. E- 
mail: education@uscj.org. Chmn. Temma 
Kingsley; Dir. Rabbi Robert Abramson. 
Develops educational policy for the 
United Synagogue of Conservative Ju- 











daism and sets the educational direction 
for Conservative congregations, their 
schools, and the Solomon Schechter Day 
Schools. Seeks to enhance the educational 
effectiveness of congregations through 
the publication of materials and in-ser- 
vice programs. Tov L’Horot; Your Child; 
Shiboley Schechter; Advisories. 


, COMMISSION ON SOCIAL ACTION 
AND Pus ic Poticy (1958). 155 Fifth 
Ave., NYC 10010. (212)533-7800. FAX: 
(212)353-9439. Chmn. Hon. Jerry Wag- 
ner; Dir. Sarrae G. Crane. Develops and 
implements positions and programs on is- 
sues of social action and public policy for 
the United Synagogue of Conservative 
Judaism; represents these positions to 
other Jewish and civic organizations, the 
media, and government; and provides 
guidance, both informational and pro- 
grammatic, to its affiliated congregations 
in these areas. HaMa’aseh. 


, JEWISH EDUCATORS ASSEMBLY 
(1951). 426 W. 58 St., NYC 10019. 
(212)765-3303. FAX: (212)765-3310. Pres. 
Dr. Mark S. Silk; Exec. Dir. Susan Mi- 
trani Knapp. The Jewish Educators As- 
sembly is the professional organization 
for the Jewish educators within the Con- 
servative movement. The JEA provides a 
forum to discuss the trends and chal- 
lenges within Conservative Jewish educa- 
tion as well as provides professional 
development and a sense of community 
for educational directors. Services of- 
fered: annual conference, placement ser- 
vice, career services, research grants, 
personal benefits and V’Aleh Ha- 
Chadashot newsletter. 


——., Kapa (formerly PRE-usy; reorg. 


1968). 155 Fifth Ave., NYC 10010-6802. 
(212)533-7800. FAX: (212)353-9439. E- 
mail: kadima@uscj.org. Dir. Karen L. 
Stein; Dir. of Youth Activities Jules A 
Gutin. Involves Jewish preteens in a 
meaningful religious, educational, and so- 
cial environment; fosters a sense of iden- 
tity and commitment to the Jewish 
community and the Conservative move- 
ment; conducts synagogue-based chapter 
programs and regional Kadima days and 
weekends. Mitzvah of the Month; Kadima 
Kesher; Chagim; Advisors Aid; Games; 
quarterly Kol Kadima magazine. 


, NoRTH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SYNAGOGUE EXECUTIVES (1948). 155 
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Fifth Ave., NYC 10010. (212)533-7800, 
ext 2609. FAX: (631)732-9461. E-mail: of- 
fice@naase.org. Pres. Judith Kranz, FSA, 
ATz; Hon. Pres. Amir Pilch, FSA; Exec. 
Dir. Harry Hauser. Aids congregations 
affiliated with the United Synagogue of 
Conservative Judaism to further the aims 
of Conservative Judaism through more 
effective administration (Program for As- 
sistance by Liaisons to Synagogues— 
PALS); advances professional standards 
and promotes new methods in adminis- 
tration; cooperates in United Synagogue 
placement services and administrative 
surveys. NAASE Connections Newsletter; 
NAASE Journal.. . 


, UNITED SYNAGOGUE YOUTH 
(1951). 155 Fifth Ave., NYC 10010. (212) 
533-7800. FAX: (212)353-9439. E-mail: 
youth@uscj.org. Pres. Jesse Olitzky; Exec. 
Dir. Jules A. Gutin. Seeks to strengthen 
identification with Conservative Judaism, 
based on the personality, development, 
needs, and interests of the adolescent, in 
a mitzvah framework. Achshav; Tikun 
Olam; A.J. Heschel Honor Society 
Newsletter; SATO Newsletter; USY Pro- 
gram Bank; Hakesher Newsletter for Ad- 
visors. 


VAAD MISHMERETH STAM (1976). 4907 16" 
Ave., Brooklyn, NYC 11204. (718)438- 
4980. FAX: (718)438-9343. Pres. Rabbi 
David L. Greenfield. A nonprofit 
consumer-protection agency dedicated to 
preserving and protecting the halakhic in- 
tegrity of Torah scrolls, tefillin, phylac- 
teries, and mezuzoth. Publishes material 
for laymen and scholars in the field of 
scribal arts; makes presentations and con- 
ducts examination campaigns in schools 
and synagogues; created an optical soft- 
ware system to detect possible textual er- 
rors in stam. Teaching and certifying 
sofrim worldwide. Offices in Israel, Stras- 
bourg, Chicago, London, Manchester, 
Montreal, and Zurich. Publishes Guide to 
Mezuzah and Encyclopedia of the Secret 
Aleph Beth. The Jewish Quill; and many 
other publications. 


PANIM: THE INSTITUTE FOR JEWISH LEAD- 


ERSHIP AND VALUES (formerly WASHING- 
TON INSTITUTE FOR JEWISH LEADERSHIP 
& VALUES) (1988). 6101 Montrose Road, 
Suite 200, Rockville, MD 20852. (301) 
770-5070. FAX: (301)770-6365. E-mail: 
info@panim.org. Founder/Pres. Rabbi 
Sidney Schwarz; Bd. Chmn. Mark Levitt. 
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Institute for Jewish Leadership and Val- 
ues is a non-profit educational organiza- 
tion dedicated to the renewal of 
American Jewish life through the inte- 
gration of Jewish learning, values and so- 
cial responsibility. Our flagship program, 
Panim el Panim:High School in Washing- 
ton, each year brings over 1,000 Jewish 
teens from across the country to Wash- 
ington, D.C. to learn about political and 
social activism in the context of Jewish 
learning and values. We also sponsor the 
Jewish Civics Initiative, the largest na- 
tional Jewish service/learning program for 
teens. The Institute also sponsors a Syn- 
agogue Transformation Project, and con- 
ducts leadership training. Jewish Civics: A 
Tikkun Olam/World Repair Manual; Jews, 
Judaism and Civic Responsibility. 


WoMEN’S LEAGUE FOR CONSERVATIVE JU- 


DAISM (1918). 475 Riverside Dr., NYC 
10115. (212)870-1260. FAX: (212)772- 
3507. Email: womensleague@wlcj.org 
Pres. Gloria Cohen; Exec. Dir. Bernice 
Balter. Parent body of Conservative (Ma- 
sorti) women’s synagogue groups in U.S., 
Canada, Puerto Rico, Mexico, and Israel; 
provides programs and resources in Jew- 
ish education, social action, Israel affairs, 
American and Canadian public affairs, 
leadership training, community service 
programs for persons with disabilities, 
conferences on world affairs, study insti- 
tutes, publicity techniques; publishes 
books of Jewish interest; contributes to 
support of Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. Women’s League Outlook 
magazine; Ba’ Olam world affairs newslet- 
ter. 


WorLD COUNCIL OF CONSERVATIVE/MaA- 


sorTI SYNAGOGUES (1957). 155 Fifth 
Ave., NYC 10010. (212)533-7800, ext. 
2014, 2018. FAX: (212)533-9439. E-mail: 
worldcouncil@compuserve.com. Pres. 
Rabbi Alan Silverstein; Rabbi of Council, 
Rabbi Benjamin Z. Kreitman. Organize 
and support Conservative/Masorti con- 
gregations in Latin America, Europe, 
Australia and South Africa. World Spec- 
trum. 


WoRLD UNION FOR PROGRESSIVE JUDAISM 


(1926). 633 Third Ave. NYC 10017. 
(212)650-4280. FAX: (212)650-4289. E- 
mail: arzawupjna@urj.org. Pres. Ruth 
Cohen; Exec. Dir. Rabbi Dow Marmutr. 
International umbrella organization of 
Liberal Judaism; promotes and coordi- 
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nates efforts of Liberal congregations 
throughout the world; starts new congre- 
gations, recruits rabbis and rabbinical stu- 
dents for all countries; organizes 
international conferences of Liberal Jews. 
World News. (WWW.WUPJ.ORG) 


SCHOOLS, INSTITUTIONS 


THe ACADEMY FOR JEWISH RELIGION 


(1956). 6301 Riverdale Avenue, Riverdale, 
NY 10471. (718)543-9360. FAX: 
(718)5431038. E-mail: admin@ajrsem. 
org. Acting Pres. Rabbi David Greenstein; 
Dean Rabbi Dr. Ora Horn Prouser. The 
pluralistic rabbinic and cantorial semi- 
nary uniting teachers and students from 
all streams of Judaism, passionately com- 
mitted to their own paths, yet respectful 
and supportive of the paths of others. 
Emphasis on integrating learning, prac- 
tice, and spirt through traditional and 
contemporary approaches. Training for 
congregations, chaplaincy, education, 
community work. 


ANNENBERG RESEARCH INSTITUTE (see 
CENTER FOR JUDAIC STUDIES) 


BALTIMORE HEBREW UNIVERSITY (1919). 
5800 Park Heights Ave., Baltimore, MD 
21215. (410)578-6900; (888)248-7420. 
FAX: (410)578-6940. E-mail: mgreenberg@ 
bhu.edu. Pres. Dr. Rela Mintz Geffen; Bd. 
Chmn. Rabbi Mark Loeb. Offers PhD, 
MA, BA, and AA programs in Jewish 
studies, Jewish education, biblical and 
Near Eastern archaeology, philosophy, 
literature, history, Hebrew language, lit- 
erature, and contemporary Jewish civi- 
lization; School of Continuing 
Education; Joseph Meyerhoff Library; 
community lectures. (Www.BHU.EDU) 


, BALTIMORE INSTITUTE FOR JEWISH 
COMMUNAL SERVICE. (410)578-6932. 
FAX: (410)578-1803. Dir. Karen S. Bern- 
stein; Co-Dir. Cindy Goldstein. Trains 
Jewish communal professionals; offers a 
joint degree program: an MA from BHU 
and an MAJE from BHU, an MSW from 
U. of Maryland School of Social Work, 
or an MPS in policy sciences from 
UMBC; MA with Meyerhoff Graduate 
School and Johns Hopkins U. in non- 
profit management. 


, BERNARD MANEKIN SCHOOL OF UN- 
DERGRADUATE STUDIES. Dean Dr. George 
Berlin. BA program; interinstitutional 








program with Johns Hopkins University; 
interdisciplinary concentrations: contem- 
porary Middle East, American Jewish cul- 
ture, and the humanities; Russian/English 
program for new Americans; assoc. of arts 
(AA) degree in Jewish studies. 


, LEONARD AND HELEN R. STULMAN 
SCHOOL OF CONTINUING EDUCATION. 
Dean Dr. George Berlin. Noncredit pro- 
gram open to the community, offering a 
variety of courses, trips, and events 
covering a range of Jewish subjects. El- 
derhostel, Ulpan Modern Hebrew Depart- 
ment. 


, PEGGY MEYERHOFF PEARLSTONE 
SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STuDIES. Dean Dr. 
Barry M. Gittlen. PhD and MA pro- 
grams; MA in Jewish studies; MAJE in 
Jewish education; PhD in Jewish studies; 
a double master’s degree with an MA 
from BHU and an MAJE from BHU, an 
MSW from the University of Maryland 
School of Social Work, or an MPS in pol- 
icy sciences from UMBC; MA with Bal- 
timore Institute and Johns Hopkins U. in 
nonprofit management. 


BRAMSON ORT COLLEGE (1977). 69-30 


Austin St., Forest Hills, NY 11375. (718) 
261-5800. Dean of Academic Services 
Barry Glotzer. A two-year Jewish techni- 
cal college offering certificates and asso- 
ciate degrees in technology and business 
fields, including accounting, computer 
programming, electronics technology, 
business management, office technology. 
Additional locations in Brooklyn. 


BRANDEIS-BARDIN INsTITUTE (1941). 1101 


Peppertree Lane, Brandeis, CA 93064. 
(805)582-4450. FAX: (805)526-1398. E- 
mail: info@thebbi.org. Pres. Dr. Lee T. 
Bycel; Chair, Bd. Of Dir. Helen Zukin. A 
Jewish pluralistic, nondenominational ed- 
ucational institution providing programs 
for people of all ages: BCI (Brandeis Col- 
legiate Institute), a summer leadership 
program for college-age adults from 
around the world; Camp Alonim, a sum- 
mer Jewish experience for children 8-16; 
Gan Alonim Day Camp for children in 
kindergarten to 6th grade; weekend re- 
treats for adults with leading contempo- 
rary Jewish scholars-in-residence; Jewish 
music concerts; Family Days and Week- 
ends, Grandparents Weekends, Elderhos- 
tel, Young Adult programs, dance 
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weekends, institute for newly marrieds. 
Monthly Updates; BBI Newsletter. 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY (1948). 415 South 
St., Waltham, MA 02454. (781)736-2000. 
Pres. Jehuda Reinharz: Provost Irving Ep- 
stein; Exec. V.-Pres. /CEO Peter B. French; 
Sr. V.-Pres. of Devel. Nancy Winship. 
Founded in 1948 by the American Jewish 
community, Brandeis University is a pri- 
vate, coeducational, and nonsectarian in- 
stitution of higher learning and research 
located in Waltham, Massachusetts, en- 
rolling approximately 3,100 undergradu- 
ate students and 1,200 graduate students. 
While Brandeis maintains a special rela- 
tionship with the Jewish community, it 
welcomes students and faculty of all 
backgrounds and beliefs. The University’s 
principal components are the undergrad- 
uate College of Arts and Sciences, the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
The Heller School for Social Policy and 
Management, the Graduate School of In- 
ternational Economics and Finance, and 
the Rabb School of Summer and Contin- 
uing Studies. Various newsletters, schol- 
arly publications. 


, NATIONAL WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 
(1948). MS 132, Waltham, MA 02454- 
9110. (781)736-4160. FAX: (781)736- 
4183. E-mail: bunwc@brandeis.edu. Pres. 
Marcia F. Levy; Exec. Dir. Joan C. 
Bowen. Provides support for Brandeis 
University and its Libraries. It connects 
Brandeis, a non-sectarian university 
founded by the American Jewish commu- 
nity, to its members and their communi- 
ties through programs that reflect the 
ideals of social justice and academic ex- 
cellence. In addition to its fundraising ac- 
tivities, NWC offers its members 
opportunity for intellectual pursuit, con- 
tinuing education, community service, so- 
cial interaction, personal enrichment and 
leadership development. Open to all, re- 
gardless of race, religion, nationality or 
gender. Connecting. 


CENTER FOR JuDAIc StupiEs, School of 


Arts and Sciences, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 420 Walnut St., Philadelphia, PA 
19106. (215)238-1290. FAX: (215)238- 
1540. Dir. David B. Ruderman. Jewish 
Quarterly Review. 


CLEVELAND COLLEGE OF JEWISH STUDIES 


(1964). 26500 Shaker Blvd., Beachwood, 
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OH 44122. (216)464-4050. FAX: (216) 
464-5827. Pres. David S. Ariel; Dir. of 
Student Services Diane M. Kleinman. 
Provides courses in all areas of Judaic and 
Hebrew studies to adults and college-age 
students; offers continuing education for 
Jewish educators and administrators; 
serves as a center for Jewish life and cul- 
ture; expands the availability of courses in 
Judaic studies by exchanging faculty, stu- 
dents, and credits with neighboring aca- 
demic institutions; grants bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees. 


DropsiE COLLEGE FOR HEBREW AND CoG- 


NATE LEARNING (see CENTER FOR JUDAIC 
STUDIES) 


GRATZ COLLEGE (1895). 7605 Old York Rd., 


Melrose Park, PA 19027. (215)635-7300. 
FAX: (215)635-7320. Bd. Chmn. Dr. 
Matti K. Gershenfeld.; Pres. Dr. Jonathan 
Rosenbaum. Offers a wide variety of un- 
dergraduate and graduate degrees and 
continuing education programs in Judaic, 
Hebraic, and Middle Eastern studies. 
Grants BA and MA in Jewish studies, 
MA in Jewish education (joint program in 
special needs education with La Salle U.), 
MA in Jewish music, MA in Jewish liberal 
studies, MA in Jewish communal studies, 
certificates in Jewish communal studies 
(joint program with U. of Penna. School 
of Social Work and Temple U), Jewish 
education, Israel studies, Judaica librari- 
anship (joint program with Drexel U.), 
and Jewish music. Joint graduate program 
with Reconstructionist Rabbinical Col- 
lege in Jewish education and Jewish 
music. Netzky Division of Continuing 
Education and Jewish Community High 
School. Various newsletters, annual acad- 
emic bulletin, scholarly publications, cen- 
tennial volume,Gratz newsletter and 
occasional papers. 


HEBREW COLLEGE (1921). 160 Herrick 


Road, Newton Centre, MA 02459. 
(617)559-8600. FAX: (617)559-8601. Pres. 
Dr. David M. Gordis; Ch. Bd. Dir. 
Mickey Cail; Hon. Ch. Bd. Trustees Ted 
Benard-Cutler. Through training in Jew- 
ish texts, history, literature, ethics, and 
Hebrew language, prepares students to 
become literate participants in the global 
Jewish community. Offers graduate and 
undergraduate degrees and certificates in 
all aspects of Jewish education, Jewish 
studies, and Jewish music; serves students 
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of all ages through its Prozdor High 
School, Camp Yavneh, Ulpan Center for 
Adult Jewish Learning, and Me’ah—One 
Hundred Hours of Adult Jewish Learn- 
ing. Hebrew College Today; Likut. (www. 
HEBREWCOLLEGE.EDU) 


HEBREW SEMINARY OF THE DEAF (1992). 
4435 W. Oakton, Skokie, IL 60076. 
(847)677-3330. FAX: (847)677-7945. E- 
mail: hebrewsemdeaf@juno.com. Pres. 
Rabbi Douglas Goldhamer; Bd. Chmn. 
Alan Crane. Trains deaf and hearing men 
and women to become rabbis and teach- 
ers for Jewish deaf communities across 
America. All classes in the 5-year pro- 
gram are interpreted in Sign Language. 
Rabbis teaching in the seminary are Re- 
form, Conservative, and Reconstruction- 
ist. 


HEBREW THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE (1922). 
7135 N. Carpenter Rd., Skokie, IL 60077. 
(847)982-2500. FAX: (847)674-6381. E- 
mail: htc@htcnet.edu. Chancellor Rabbi 
Dr. Jerold Isenberg; Rosh Hayeshiva 
Rabbi Shlomo Morgenstern. Hebrew 
Theological College, a fully accredited in- 
sitution, includes the Bet Midrash for 
Men, Blitstein Institute for Women, Kan- 
ter School of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
Fasman Yeshiva High School, Commu- 
nity Service Devision, Silber Memorial 
Library, Bellows Kollel, Israel Experience 
Program and Yeshivas HaKayitz summer 
camp. Likutei Pshatim, Or Shmuel, Aca- 
demic Journal. (www.HTCNET.EDU) 


HEBREW UNION CoLLEGE—JEWISH INSTI- 


TUTE OF RELIGION (1875). 3101 Clifton 
Ave., Cincinnati, OH 45220. (513)221- 
1875. FAX: (513)221- 1847. Pres. Rabbi 
David Ellenson; Chancellor Dr. Alfred 
Gottschalk; V.-Pres. Finance Robert J. 
Goldsmith; V.-Pres. Devel. Erica S. Fred- 
erick; Chmn. Bd. Govs. Burton Lehman; 
Provost Dr. Norman J. Cohen; V.-Pres. 
For Communal Dev. Dr Paul M. Stein- 
berg. Academic centers: 3101 Clifton 
Ave., Cincinnati, OH 45220 (1875), Dean 
Rabbi Kenneth Ehrlich. 1 W. 4 St., NYC 
10012 (1922), Dean Rabbi Aaron Panken. 
FAX: (212)388-1720. 3077 University 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90007 (1954), 
Dean Rabbi Lewis Barth; FAX: (213)747- 
6128. 13 King David St., Jerusalem, Israel 
94101 (1963), Dean Rabbi Michael Mar- 
mur; FAX: (972-2)6251478. Prepares stu- 
dents for Reform rabbinate, cantorate, 
Jewish education and educational admin- 
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istration, communal service, academic ca- 
reers; promotes Jewish studies; maintains 
libraries, archives, and museums; offers 
master’s and doctoral degrees; engages in 
archaeological excavations; publishes 
scholarly works through Hebrew Union 
College Press. American Jewish Archives; 
Bibliographica Judaica; HUC-JIR Cata- 
logue; Hebrew Union College Annual; 
Studies in Bibliography and Booklore; The 
Chronicle; Kesher. (WWW.HUC.EDU) 


, AMERICAN JEWISH PERIODICAL 
CENTER (1957). 3101 Clifton Ave., 
Cincinnati, OH 45220. (513)221-1875, 
ext. 396. FAX: (513)221-0519. Dir. Her- 
bert C. Zafren. Maintains microfilms of 
all American Jewish periodicals 1823- 
1925, selected periodicals since 1925. Jew- 
ish Periodicals and Newspapers on 
Microfilm (1957); First Supplement 
(1960); Augmented Edition (1984). 


, BLAUSTEIN CENTER FOR PASTORAL 
COUNSELING. 1 West 4" Street, NYC, 
10012. (212)824-2238. FAX: (212)388- 
1720. Email: nwiener@huc.edu. Dir. 
Nancy Wiener. In partnership with 
CCAR, prepares spiritual leaderss to sen- 
sitively and capably help congregants to 
deal with the critical issues they face 
throughout their lives; enables rabbinical 
students to complete a variety of super- 
vised clinical experiences, including a year 
of congregational workd as well as pas- 
toral counseling internships, and an aca- 
demic grounding in psychodynamics and 
pastoral counseling; and develops new 
approaches to teaching counseling skills, 
grounding reflections on practical field 
work experiences in the teachings of Jew- 
ish texts. 


, CENTER FOR HOLOCAUST AND Hu- 
MANITY EpucatTIoNn. 3101 Clifton Ave., 
Cincinnati, OH 45220. (513)221-1875, 
ext. 355. FAX: (513)221-1842. Email: 
holocaustandhumanity@huc.edu. Dir. 
Dr. Racelle R. Weiman. Co-sponsored by 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion and Combined Generations 
of the Holocaust of Greater Cincinnati; 
offers graduate level courses for educa- 
tional professionals and clergy; surveys 
and assesses Holocaust education needs 
in public and private sectors; innovates 
curriculum development and evaluation; 
provides teacher training, pedgogic re- 
sources, and programming for general 
public of all ages and faiths; convenes 
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conferences and symposia; cooperates 
with university consortium on outreach 
initiatives; creates traveling exhibits; fos- 
ters tolerance education and prejudice re- 
duction in the school system. 


EpGAaR F. MAGNIN SCHOOL OF 
GRADUATE STUDIES (1956). 3077 Univer- 
sity Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90007. (213) 
749-3424, FAX: (213)747-6128. E-mail: 
magnin@huc.edu. Dir. Dr. Reuven Fire- 
stone. Supervises programs leading to 
DHS, DHL, and MA degrees; partici- 
pates in cooperative PhD programs with 
U. of S. Calif. 


, GRADUATE STUDIES PROGRAM. | W. 
4 St. NYC 10012. (212)824-2252. FAX: 
(212)388-1720. E-mail: nysgrad@huc. 
edu. Dir. Dr: Carol Ochs. Offers the DHL 
(doctor of Hebrew letters) degree in a va- 
riety of fields; the MAJS (master of arts 
in Judaic studies), a multidisciplinary de- 
gree; and is the only Jewish seminary to 
offer the DMin (doctor of ministry) de- 
gree in pastoral care and counseling. 


, HUC-UC CENTER FOR THE STUDY 
OF ETHICS AND CONTEMPORARY MORAL 
ProsLeMs (1986). 3101 Clifton Ave., 
Cincinnati, OH 45220. (513)221-1875, 
EXT. 367. FAX: (5130221-1842. Email: 
ethics@huc.edu. Dir. Dr. Jonathan 
Cohen. Co-sponsored by Hebrew Unon 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion and 
the University of Cincinnati; dedicated to 
the study of contemporary moral prob- 
lems on the basis of valuews that are at 
the heart of Judeo-Christian and secular 
ethical traditions; provides forum for 
open discussion and reflection on impor- 
tant moral dilemmas that arise in modern 
life; promotes the incorporation of ethi- 
cal values in personal life, professional 
practice, and community development; 
lauching MA and PhD programs in Jew- 
ish and Comparative Law and Applied 
Ethics; offering development programs 
for legal, medical, and social work pro- 
fessionals; promoting cooperative re- 
search among academic institutions, 
social service, and not-for-profit organi- 
zations in Greater Cincinnati. 


, IRWIN DANIELS SCHOOL OF JEWISH 
COMMUNAL SERVICE (1968). 3077 Uni- 
versity Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90007. 
(800)899- 0925. FAX: (213)747-6128. E- 
mail: swindmueller@huc.edu. Dir. Dr. 
Steven F. Windmueller. Offers certificate 
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and master’s degree to those employed in 
Jewish communal services, or preparing 
for such work; offers joint MA in Jewish 
education and communal service with 
Rhea Hirsch School; offers dual degrees 
with the School of Social Work, the 
School of Public Administration, the An- 
nenberg School for Communication, 
Marshall School of Business and the 
School of Gerontology of the U. of S. 
Calif. and with other institutions. Single 
master’s degrees can be completed in 15 
months and certificates are awarded for 
the completion of two full-time summer 
sessions. (WWW.HUC.EDU) 


, JACOB RADER MArRcusS CENTER OF 
THE AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES (see 


p. 000 


, JEROME H. LOUCHHEIM SCHOOL OF 
Jupaic StuptEs (1969). 3077 University 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90007. (213)749- 
3424. FAX: (213)747-6128. Dir. Dr. 
Reuven Firestone. Offers programs lead- 
ing to MA, BS, BA, and AA degrees; of- 
fers courses as part of the undergraduate 
program of the U. of S. Calif. 


, NELSON GLUECK SCHOOL OF BIBLI- 
CAL ARCHAEOLOGY (1963). 13 King 
David St., Jerusalem, Israel 94101. (972) 
2-6203333. FAX: (972)2-6251478. Dir. 
Avraham Biran. Offers graduate-level re- 
search programs in Bible and archaeol- 
ogy. Summer excavations are carried out 
by scholars and students. University 
credit may be earned by participants in 
excavations. Consortium of colleges, uni- 
versities, and seminaries is affiliated with 
the school. Skirball Museum of Biblical 
Archaeology (artifacts from Tel Dan, Tel 
Gezer, and Aroer). 


, RHEA HirscH SCHOOL OF EDUCA- 
TION (1967). 3077 University Ave., Los 
Angeles, CA 90007. (213)749-3424. FAX: 
(213)747-6128. Dir. Sara Lee. Offers PhD 
and MA programs in Jewish and Hebrew 
education; conducts joint degree pro- 
grams with U. of S. Calif.; offers courses 
for Jewish teachers, librarians, and early 
educators on a nonmatriculating basis; 
conducts summer institutes for profes- 
sional Jewish educators. 


, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION (1947). 1 W. 
4 St., NYC 10012. (212)824-2213. FAX: 
(212)388-1720. E-mail: nysed@huc.edu. 
Dir. Jo Kay. Trains teachers and princi- 
pals for Reform religious schools; offers 
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MA degree with specialization in religious 
education. 


, SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
(1949). 3101 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, OH 
45220. (513)221-1875, ext. 230. FAX: 
(513)221-0321. E-mail: gradschool@ 
huc.edu. Dir. Dr. Adam Kamesar. Offers 
programs leading to MA and PhD de- 
grees; offers program leading to DHL de- 
gree for rabbinic graduates of the college. 


, SCHOOL OF JEWISH STUDIES (1963). 
13 King David St., Jerusalem, Israel 
94101. (972)2-6203333. FAX: (972)2- 
6251478. E-mail: jerusalem@huc.edu. 
Acting Pres. Dr. Norman J. Cohen; Dean 
Rabbi Michael Marmur; Assoc. Dean 
Rabbi Shaul R. Feinberg. Offers first year 
of graduate rabbinic, cantorial, and Jew- 
ish education studies (required) for North 
American students; graduate program 
leading to ordination for Israeli rabbinic 
students; non-degree Beit Midrash/Lib- 
eral Yeshivah program of Jewish studies 
(English language); in-service educational 
programming for teachers and educators 
(Hebrew language); Hebrew Ulpan for 
immigrants and visitors; Abramov Li- 
brary of Judaica, Hebraica, Ancient Near 
East and American Jewish Experience; 
Skirball Museum of Biblical Archaeol- 
ogy; public outreach programs (lectures, 
courses, concerts, exhibits). 


, SCHOOL OF SAcRED Music (1947). 
1 W. 4 St., NYC 10012. (212)824-2225. 
FAX: (212)388-1720. Dir. Cantor Israel 
Goldstein. Trains cantors for congrega- 
tions; offers MSM degree. Sacred Music 
Press. 


, SKIRBALL CULTURAL CENTER (see 
p. 000) 


INSTITUTE OF TRADITIONAL JUDAISM 


(1990). 811 Palisade Ave., Teaneck, NJ 
07666. (201)801-0707. FAX: (201)801- 
0449. Rector (Reish Metivta) Rabbi 
David Weiss Halivni; Dean Rabbi Ronald 
D. Price. A nondenominational halakhic 
rabbinical school dedicated to genuine 
faith combined with intellectual honesty 
and the love of Israel. Graduates receive 
“yoreh yoreh” smikhah. 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (1886; 


reorg. 1902). 3080 Broadway, NYC 
10027-4649. (212)678-8000. FAX: (212) 
678-8947. Chancellor Dr.  Ismar 
Schorsch; Bd. Chmn. Gershon Kekst. 











Operates undergraduate and graduate 
programs in Judaic studies; professional 
schools for training Conservative rabbis, 
educators and cantors; the JTS Library; 
the Ratner Center for the Study of Con- 
servative Judaism; Melton Research Cen- 
ter for Jewish Education; the Jewish 
Museum; Ramah Camps and the Ivry 
Prozdor high-school honors program. 
Other outreach activities include the Dis- 
tance Learning Project, the Finkelstein 
Institute for Religious and Social Stud- 
ies, and the Wagner Institute lay leader- 
ship program. Academic Bulletin; JTS 
Magazine; Gleanings; JTS News. (www. 
JTSA.EDU) 


, ALBERT A. List COLLEGE OF JEW- 
IsH StupiEs (formerly SEMINARY COL- 
LEGE OF JEWISH STUDIES—TEACHERS 
INSTITUTE) (1909). 3080 Broadway, NYC 
10027. (212)678-8826. Dean Dr. Shuly 
Rubin Schwartz. Offers complete under- 
graduate program in Judaica leading to 
BA degree; conducts joint programs with 
Columbia University and Barnard Col- 
lege enabling students to receive two BA 
degrees. 


, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF JTS (for- 
merly INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
IN THE HUMANITIES) (1968). 3080 Broad- 
way, NYC 10027-4649. (212)678-8024. 
FAX: (212)678-8947. E-mail: gradschool 
@jtsa.edu. Dean Dr. Stephen P. Gar- 
finkel; Asst. Dean Dr. Bruce E. Nielsen. 
Programs leading to MA, DHL, and PhD 
degrees in Judaic studies; specializations 
include Ancient Judaism, Bible and An- 
cient Semitic Languages, Interdepart- 
mental Studies, Jewish Art and Material 
Culture, Jewish Education, Jewish His- 
tory, Jewish Literature, Jewish Philoso- 
phy, Jewish Women’s Studies, Liturgy, 
Medieval Jewish Studies, Midrash, Mod- 
ern Jewish Studies, Talmud and Rab- 
binics, and Dual Degree Program with 
Columbia University School of Social 
Work. 


, H.L. MILLER CANTORIAL SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE OF JEwisH Music (1952). 
3080 Broadway, NYC 10027. (212)678- 
8036. FAX: (212)678-8947. Dean Cantor 
Henry Rosenblum. Trains cantors, music 
teachers, and choral directors for congre- 
gations. Offers full-time programs in sa- 
cred music leading to degree of MSM, 
and diploma of Hazzan. 
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, JEwIsH MusevuM (see p. 000) 


, LIBRARY OF THE JEWISH THEOLOG- 
ICAL SEMINARY. 3080 Broadway, NYC 
10027. (212)678-8075. FAX: (212)678- 
8998. E-mail: library@jtsa.edu. Librarian 
Dr. Mayer E. Rabinowitz. Contains one of 
the largest collections of Hebraica and Ju- 
daica in the world, including manuscripts, 
incunabula, rare books, and Cairo Geniza 
material. The 320,000-item collection in- 
cludes books, manuscripts, periodicals, 
sound recordings, prints, broadsides, pho- 
tographs, postcards, microform, videos 
and CD-ROM. Exhibition cf items from 
the collection are ongoing. Exhibition cat- 
alogs are available for sale. The Library is 
open to the public for on-site use (photo 
identification required). Between | the 
Lines. (WWW.JTSA.EDU/LIBRARY) 


, Louis FINKELSTEIN INSTITUTE FOR 
RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL STUDIES (1938). 
3080 Broadway, NYC 10027. (212)870- 
3180. FAX: (212)678-8947. E-mail: 
finkelstein@jtsa.edu. Dir. Rabbi Gerald 
Wolpe. Since 1938 has maintained an 
innovative interfaith and intergroup rela- 
tions program, pioneering new ap- 
proaches to dialogue across religious 
lines. Through scholarly and practical fel- 
lowship, highlights the relevance of Ju- 
daism and other contemporary religions 
to current theological, ethical, and scien- 
tific issues, including the emerging chal- 
lenge of bioethics. 


, MELTON RESEARCH CENTER FOR 
JEwisH EDUCATION (1960). 3080 Broad- 
way, NYC 10027. (212)678-8031. E-mail: 
stbrown@jtsa.edu. Dir. Dr. Steven M. 
Brown; Admin. Lisa Siberstein-Weber. 
Develops new curricula and materials for 
Jewish education; prepares educators 
through seminars and in-service pro- 
grams; maintains consultant and super- 
visory relationships with a limited 
number of pilot schools; develops and im- 
plements research initiatives; sponsors 
“renewal” retreats. Gleanings; Court- 
yard: A Journal of Research and Reflection 
on Jewish Education. 


, NATIONAL RAMAH COMMISSION 
(1947). 3080 Broadway, NYC 10027. 
(212)678-8881. FAX: (212)749-8251. Pres. 
Alan H. Silberman; Natl. Dir. Mitchell 
Cohen. Sponsors an international net- 
work of 16 summer camps located in the 
US, Canada, S. America, Russia, and Is- 
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rael, emphasizing Jewish education, liv- 
ing, and culture; offers opportunities for 
qualified college students and older to 
serve as counselors, administrators, spe- 
cialists, etc., and programs for children 
with special needs (Tikvah program); of- 
fers special programs in U.S. and Israel, 
including National Ramah Staff Training 
Institute, Ramah Israel Seminar, Ulpan 
Ramah Plus, and Tichon Ramah 
Yerushalayim. Family and synagogue 
tours to Israel and summer day camp in 
Israel for Americans. 


, Prosyect Jupaica (1992). 3080 
Broadway, NYC 10027. (212)678-8983. 
Dir. Dr. David Fishman. Students in this 
intensive, five year program sponsored 
with YIVO and the Russian State Uni- 
versity for the Humanities in Moscow 
pursue the university’s general curriculum 
while majoring in Jewish history and cul- 
ture taught by JTS faculty and advanced 
students. Graduates receive a diploma 
(the equivalent of an MA) or a candidate 
of sciences degree (the equivalent of a 
PhD) from RSUH. 


, RABBINICAL SCHOOL (1886). 3080 
Broadway, NYC 10027. (212)678-8817. 
Dean Allan Kensky. Offers a program of 
graduate and professional studies leading 
to the degree of Master of Arts and ordi- 
nation; includes one year of study in 
Jerusalem and an extensive field-work 
program. 


, RADIO AND TELEVISION (1944). 
3080 Broadway, NYC 10027. (212)678- 
8020. Produces radio and TV programs 
expressing the Jewish tradition in its 
broadest sense, including hour-long doc- 
umentaries on NBC and ABC. Distrib- 
utes cassettes of programs at minimum 
charge. 


, REBECCA AND ISRAEL Ivry PROZ- 
Dor (1951). 3080 Broadway, NYC 10027. 
(212)678-8824. E-mail: prozdor@jtsa. 
edu. Principal Rhonda Rosenheck; Com- 
munity Advisory Board Chmn. Michael 
Katz. The Hebrew high school of JTS, of- 
fers a program of Jewish studies for day 
school and congregational school gradu- 
ates in classical texts, Hebrew, interdisci- 
plinary seminars, training in educational 
leadership, and classes for college credit. 
Classes meet one evening a week and on 
Sundays in Manhattan and at affiliated 
programs. High School Curricula. 
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, SAUL LIEBERMAN INSTITUTE FOR 
TALMUDIC RESEARCH (1985). 3080 
Broadway, NYC 10027. (212)678-8994. 
FAX: (212)678D8947. E-mail: liebinst@ 
jtsa.edu. Dir. Shamma Friedman; Coord. 
Jonathan Milgram. Engaged in preparing 
for publication a series of scholarly edi- 
tions of selected chapters of the Talmud. 
The following projects support and help 
disseminate the research:Talmud Text 
Database; Bibliography of Talmudic Lit- 
erature; Catalogue of Geniza Fragments. 


, SCHOCKEN INSTITUTE FOR JEWISH 
RESEARCH (1961). 6 Balfour St., Jeru- 
salem, Israel 92102. (972)2-5631288. FAX: 
(972)2-5636857. E-mail: sjssg@vms.huji. 
ac.il. Dir. Dr. Shmuel Glick. Comprises 
the Schocken collection of rare books and 
manuscripts and a research institute ded- 
icated to the exploration of Hebrew reli- 
gious poetry (piyyut). Schocken Institute 
Yearbook (P’raqim). 


, WILLIAM DAvIDSON GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF JEwIsH EDUCATION (1996). 
3080 Broadway, NYC 10027. (212)678- 
8030. E-mail: edschool@jtsa.edu. Dean 
Dr. Aryeh Davidson. Offers master’s and 
doctoral degrees in Jewish education; 
continuing education courses for Jewish 
educators and Jewish communal profes- 
sionals; and programs that take advan- 
tage of the latest technology, including 
distance learning and interactive video 
classrooms. 


Maatot—A SEMINARY FOR CANTORS AND 


JupaAisTs (1987). 15 W. Montgomery Ave., 
Suite 204, Rockville, MD 20850. (301) 
309-2310. FAX: (301)309-2328. Pres./ 
Exec. Off. David Shneyer. An educational 
program established to train individuals 
in Jewish music, the liturgical arts, and 
the use, design, and application of Jewish 
customs and ceremonies. Offers classes, 
seminars, and an independent study pro- 
gram. 


MESIVTA YESHIVA RABBI CHAIM BERLIN 


RABBINICAL ACADEMY (1905). 1605 
Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11230. 
(718)377-0777. Exec. Dir. Y. Mayer 
Lasker. Maintains fully accredited ele- 
mentary and high schools; collegiate and 
postgraduate school for advanced Jewish 
studies, both in America and Israel; 
Camp Morris, a summer study retreat; 
Prof. Nathan Isaacs Memorial Library; 
Gur Aryeh Publications. 
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NATIONAL CENTER FOR THE HEBREW LAN- 


GUAGE (see p. 000) 


NER IsRAEL RABBINICAL COLLEGE (1933). 


400 Mt. Wilson Lane, Baltimore, MD 
21208. (410)484-7200. FAX: (410)484- 
3060. Rosh Hayeshiva, Rabbi Aharon 
Feldman; Pres. Rabbi Herman N. Neu- 
berger. Trains rabbis and educators for 
Jewish communities in America and 
worldwide. Offers bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctoral degrees in talmudic law, as 
well as teacher’s diploma. College has 
four divisions: Israel Henry Beren High 
School, Rabbinical College, Teachers 
Training Institute, Graduate School. 
Maintains an active community-service 
division. Operates special programs for 
Iranian and Russian Jewish students. Ner 
Israel Update; Alumni Bulletin; Ohr 
Hanair Talmudic Journal; Iranian Bnei 
Torah Bulletin. 


RABBINICAL COLLEGE OF TELSHE, INC. 


(1941). 28400 Euclid Ave., Wickliffe, OH 
44092. (216)943-5300. Roshei Hayeshiva 
and Pres. Rabbi Zalman Gifter and Rabbi 
Yitzchok Sorotzkin ; V.-Pres. Rabbi Abba 
Zalka Gewirtz. College for higher Jewish 
learning specializing in talmudic studies 
and rabbinics; maintains a preparatory 
academy including a secular high school, 
postgraduate department, teacher- 
training school, and teachers’ seminary 
for women: Pri Etz Chaim; Peer 
Mordechai; Alumni Bulletin. 


RECONSTRUCTIONIST RABBINICAL COLLEGE 


(1968). 1299 Church Rd., Wyncote, PA 
19095. (215)576-0800. FAX: (215)576- 
6143. E-mail: rrcinfo@rre.edu. Pres. Dan 
Ehrenkranz; Bd. Chmn. Donald L. 
Shapiro; Genl. Chmn. Aaron Ziegelman. 
Coeducational. Trains rabbis and cantors 
for all areas of Jewish communal life:syn- 
agogues, academic and educational posi- 
tions, Hillel centers, federation agencies, 
and chaplaincy for hospitals, hospices, and 
geriatric centers; confers title of rabbi 
and cantor and grants degrees of Master 
and Doctor of Hebrew Letters and Mas- 
ter of Arts in Jewish Studies. RRC Report; 
Reconstructionist.(WWW.RRC.EDU) 


SPERTUS INSTITUTE OF JEWISH STUDIES 


(1924). 618 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 
60605. (312)922-9012. FAX: (312)922- 
6406. Pres. Howard A. Sulkin; Dean Dr. 
Dean Bell; Museum Dir. Rhoda Rosen; 
Lib. Dir. Glenn Ferdman. An accredited 
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institution of higher learning offering one 
doctor of Jewish studies degree; master’s 
degree programs in Jewish studies, Jewish 
education, Jewish communal service, and 
human-services administration; plus an 
extensive program of continuing educa- 
tion. Major resources of the college en- 
compass Spertus Museum, Asher 
Library, Chicago Jewish Archives, and 
Spertus College of Judaica Press. 


, SPERTUS MUSEUM (see p. 000) 


Touro COLLEGE (1970). Executive Offices: 
27 West 23" Street., NYC 10010. (212) 
4630400. FAX: (212)627-9049. Pres. Dr. 
Bernard Lander; Bd. Chmn. Mark Has- 
ten. Non-profit comprehensive college 
with Judaic Studies, Liberal Arts and pro- 
fessional programs leading to BA, BS, 
MA, MS and JD degrees at campuses in 
NYC and Long Island; emphasizes rele- 
vance of Jewish heritage to Western civi- 
lization. Undergraduate and graduate 
degree programs in Moscow and 
Jerusalem. California campuses offer DO 
degree and distance learning BS, MS, 
MBA and PhD degrees. 


, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND 
ScIENCES. 27-33 W. 23 St., NYC 10010. 
(212)463-0400. FAX: (212)627-9144. 
Exec. Dean Stanley Boylan. Offers com- 
prehensive Jewish studies along with stud- 
ies in the arts, sciences, humanities, and 
preprofessional studies in health sciences, 
law, accounting, business, computer sci- 
ence, education, and finance. Women’s 
Division, 160 Lexington Ave., NYC 
10016. (212)213-2230. FAX: (212)683- 
3281. Dean Sara E. Freifeld. 


, INSTITUTE OF JEWISH Law. 
(631)421-2244, ext. 335. A constituent of 
Touro College Jacob D. Fuchsberg Law 
Center, the Institute of Jewish Law pro- 
vides an intellectual framework for the 
study and teaching of Jewish law. Coed- 
its Dinei Israel (Jewish Law Journal) with 
Tel Aviv University Law School. 


, JACOB D. FUCHSBERG LAW CENTER 
(1980). Long Island Campus, 300 Nassau 
Rd., Huntington, NY 11743. (516)421- 
2244. Dean Howard A. Glickstein. Offers 
studies leading to JD degree. 


, Moscow Brancu. Oztozhenka 
#38, Moscow, Russia 119837. Offers BS 
program in business and BA program in 
Jewish studies. 

















, SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES. 
Midtown Main Campus, 27 W. 23 St., 
NYC 10010. (212)463-0400; Harlem 
Main Campus, 240 E. 123 St., NYC 
10035; Sunset Park extension, 475 53" St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11220; Flushing Exten- 
sion, 133-35 Roosevelt Ave., Queens, NY 
11374. Dean Stephen Adolphus. Associ- 
ate and bachelor degree programs in 
human services, education N-6, comput- 
ing, business and liberal arts; special em- 
phasis on service to non-traditional 
students. 


, TOURO COLLEGE FLATBUSH CEN- 
TER (1979). 1602 Ave. J, Brooklyn, NY 
11230. (718)252-7800. Dean Robert 
Goldschmidt. A division of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences; options offered 
in accounting and business, education, 
mathematics, political science, psychol- 
ogy, special education and speech. Classes 
are given on weeknights and during the 
day on Sunday. 


,» TOURO COLLEGE ISRAEL. 20 Pierre 
Koenig St., Jerusalem, Israel. 
(02)6796666. FAX: (02)6796688. V-Pres., 
Israel, Matityahu Adler; Dean of Faculty, 
Israel, Prof. Moshe Lieberman. Touro 
College Israel offers both undergraduate 
and graduate degrees in management, 
marketing, economics, finance, and ac- 
counting. Touro College also offers a 
graduate degree in Jewish Studies. 
Courses in both these programs are given 
in Hebrew. In addition undergraduate 
courses in our one year program are of- 
fered in English. (Www.TOURO.AC.IL) 


, TouRO COLLEGE SCHOOL OF 
HEALTH SciENCcES (1986). 1700 Union 
Blvd, Bay Shore, NY 11706. (516)665- 
1600. FAX: (516)665-6902. E-mail: 
edwarda@touro.edu. Pres. Dr. Bernard 
Lander; Dean Dr. Joseph Weisberg. Of- 
fers the following programs:MS/MD with 
Faculty of Medicine, Technion Institute, 
Israel; BS/MS Occupational Therapy; 
BS/MS Physical Therapy; MS Public 
Health; Advanced MS Orthopedic Phys- 
ical Therapy; MS Forensic Examination; 
MS Clinical Engineering; MS Early In- 
tervention; MS Gerontology; BS Physi- 
cian Assistant; AAS Occupational 
Therapy Assistant; AAS Physical Thera- 
pists Assistant. 


, LOURO GRADUATE SCHOOL OF JEW- 
ISH STUDIES (1981). 160 Lexington Ave., 
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NYC 10016. (212)213-2230. FAX: (212) 
683-3281. E-mail: moshesh@touro.edu. 
Pres. Bernard Lander; Dean Michael A. 
Shmidman. Offers courses leading to an 
MA in Jewish studies, with concentra- 
tions in Jewish history or Jewish educa- 
tion. Students may complete part of their 
program in Israel through MA courses 
offered by Touro faculty at Touro’s Jeru- 
salem center. 


UNIVERSITY OF JUDAISM (1947). 15600 Mul- 
holland Dr., Los Angeles, CA 90077. 
(310)476-9777. FAX: (310)476-0347. E- 
mail: gleuenthal@uj.edu. Pres. Dr. Robert 
D. Wexler. The College of Arts and Sci- 
ences is an accredited liberal arts college 
for undergraduates offering a core cur- 
riculum of Jewish, Western, and non- 
Western studies, with majors including 
bioethics (a premedical track in partner- 
ship with Cedars-Sinai Medical Center), 
business, English, Jewish studies, jour- 
nalism, literature & politics, political sci- 
ence, psychology, and U.S. public policy. 
Accredited graduate programs in non- 
profit business administration (MBA), 
and Jewish education. The Ziegler School 
of Rabbinic Studies provides an intensive 
four-year program with Conservative or- 
dination. Home of the Whizin Center for 
the Jewish Future, a research and pro- 
gramming institute. Offers the largest 
adult Jewish education program in the 
U.S., cultural-arts programs, and a vari- 
ety of outreach services for West Coast 
Jewish communities. Vision. 


West Coast TALMUDICAL SEMINARY 


(Yeshiva Ohr Elchonon Chabad) (1953). 
7215 Waring Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
90046. (323)937- 3763. FAX: *(323)937- 
9456. Dean Rabbi Ezra Schochet. Pro- 
vides facilities for intensive Torah 
education as well as Orthodox rabbinical 
training on the West Coast; conducts an 
accredited college preparatory high 
school combined with a full program of 
Torah-talmudic training and a graduate 
talmudical division on the college level. 
Torah Quiz; Kovetz Migdal Ohr; Kovetz 
Ohr HaMigdal. 


YESHIVA TORAH VODAATH AND MESIVTA 


TORAH VODAATH RABBINICAL SEMINARY 
(1918). 425 E.9 St., Brooklyn, NY 11218. 
(718)941-8000. Bd. Chmn. Chaim 
Leshkowitz. Offers Hebrew and secular 
education from elementary level through 
rabbinical ordination and postgraduate 
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work; maintains a teachers institute and 
community-service bureau; maintains a 
dormitory and a nonprofit camp program 
for boys. Chronicle; Mesivta Vanguard; 
Thought of the Week; Torah Vodaath 
News; Ha’ Mesifta. 


, YESHIVA TORAH VODAATH ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION (1941). 425 E. 9 St., Brook- 
lyn, NY 11218. (718)941- -8000. Pres. 
George Weinberger. Promotes social and 
cultural ties between the alumni and the 
schools through classes and lectures and 
fund-raising; offers vocational guidance 
to students; operates Camp Ohr Shraga; 
sponsors research fellowship program for 
boys. Annual Journal; Hamesivta Torah 
periodical. 


YESHIVA UNIVERSITY (1886). Wilf Campus, 


500 W. 185 St., NYC 10033-3201. (212) 
960-5400. FAX: (212)960-0055. Chancel- 
lor Dr. Norman Lamm; Pres. Richard 
Joel; Chmn. Bd. of Trustees Ronald P. 
Stanton. The nation’s oldest and most 
comprehensive independent university 
founded under Jewish auspices, with 18 
undergraduate and graduate schools, di- 
visions, and affiliates; widespread pro- 
grams of research and community 
outreach; publications; and a museum. A 
broad range of curricula lead to bache- 
lor’s, master’s, doctoral, and professional 
degrees. Undergraduate schools provide 
general studies curricula supplemented by 
courses in Jewish learning; graduate 
schools prepare for careers in medicine, 
law, social work, Jewish education, psy- 
chology, Jewish studies, and other fields. 
It has seven undergraduate schools, seven 
graduate and professional schools, and 
four affiliates. Yeshiva University Review; 
Yeshiva University Today. (WWW.YU.EDU) 


Yeshiva University has four campuses in 


Manhattan and the Bronx: Wilf Campus, 
500 W. 185 St., NYC 10033-3201; Mid- 
town Campus, 245 Lexington Ave., NYC 
10016-4699; Brookdale Center, 55 Fifth 
Ave., NYC 10003-4391; Jack and Pearl 
Resnick Campus, Eastchester Rd. & 
Morris Pk. Ave., Bronx, NY 10461-1602. 


Undergraduate schools for men at Wilf 


Campus (212)960-5400: Yeshiva College 
(Bd. Chmn. Joshua L. Muss; Dean Dr. 
Norman T. Adler) provides liberal arts 
and sciences curricula; grants BA degree. 
Isaac Breuer College of Hebraic Studies 
(Dean Dr. Michael D. Shmidman) awards 
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Hebrew teacher’s diploma, AA, BA, and 
BS. James Striar School of General Jew- 
ish Studies (Dean Dr. Michael D. Shmid- 
man) grants AA _ degree. Yeshiva 
Program/Mazer School of Talmudic 
Studies (Max and Marion Grill Dean 
Rabbi Zevulun Charlop) offers advanced 
course of study in Talmudic texts and 
commentaries. Irving I. Stone Beit 
Midrash Program (Dean Dr. Michael D. 
Shmidman) offers diversified curriculum 
combining Talmud with Jewish studies. 


Undergraduate school for women at Mid- 
town Campus (212)340-7700: Stern Col- 
lege for Women (Bd. Chmn. Marjorie 
Diener Blenden; Dr. Monique C. Katz; 
Dean Dr. Karen Bacon) offers liberal arts 
and sciences curricula supplemented by 
Jewish studies programs; awards BA, AA, 
and Hebrew teacher’s diploma. 


Sy Syms School of Business at Wilf Campus 
and Midtown Campus (Bd. Chmn. 
Bernard L. Madoff; Dean Dr. Charles 
Snow) offers undergraduate business cur- 
ricula in conjunction with study at 
Yeshiva College or Stern College; grants 
BS degree. 


Universitywide programs serving the com- 
munity and the nation include the S. 
Daniel Abraham Israel Program; Joseph 
Alexander Foundation Program for En- 
hancemant of Science Education; Samuel 
H. and Rachel Golding Center for Judaic 
Studies; Samuel H. and Rachel Golding 
Institute for Biomedical Education; Carl 
C. Icahn Foundation Institutes for Child 
Protection; Irving and Hanni Rosenbaum 
Aliyah Incentive Fund; Holocaust Stud- 
ies Program; Yeshiva University Press; 
Yeshiva University Museum. 


, ALBERT EINSTEIN COLLEGE OF 
MepIcINE (1955). Eastchester Rd. & 
Morris Pk. Ave., Bronx, NY 10461-1602. 
(718)430-2000. Pres. Richard Joel; Ch- 
pers. Bd. of Overseers Robert A. Belfer; 
Marilyn and Stanley M. Katz Dean Dr. 
Dominick P. Purpura. Prepares physi- 
cians and conducts research in the health 
sciences; awards MD degree; includes Sue 
Golding Graduate Division of Medical 
Sciences (Dir. Dr. Anne M. Etgen), which 
grants PhD degree. Einstein’s clinical fa- 
cilities and affiliates encompass Jack D. 
Weiler Hospital of Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine, Jacobi Medical Center, 
Montefiore Medical Center, Long Island 
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Jewish Medical Center, Beth Israel Med- 
ical Center, Bronx-Lebanon Hospital 
Center, and Rose F. Kennedy Center for 
Research in Mental Retardation and De- 
velopmental Disabilities. Einstein; Ein- 
stein Today; Einstein Quarterly Journal of 
Biology and Medicine. 


, ALUMNI OFFICE, 500 W. 185 St., 

NYC 10033-3201. (212)960- 5373. FAX: 
(212)960-5336. E-mail: alumdesk@ymail. 
yu.edu. University Dir. Alumni Affairs 
Robert R. Saltzman. Seeks to foster a 
close allegiance of alumni to their alma 
mater by maintaining ties with all alumni 
and servicing the following associa- 
tions: Yeshiva College Alumni; Stern Col- 
lege for Women Alumnae; Sy Syms 
School of Business Alumni; Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine Alumni; Fer- 
kauf Graduate School of Psychology 
Alumni; Wurzweiler School of Social 
Work Alumni; Rabbinic Alumni; Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo School of Law Alumni. 
Yeshiva University Review; AECOM 
Alumni News, Ferkauf Progress Notes; 
Wurzweiler Update; Jewish Social Work 
Forum. 


, AZRIELI GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
JEwisH EDUCATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION (1945). 245 Lexington Ave., NYC 
10016-4699. (212)340-7705. FAX: 
(212)340-7787. Pres. Richard Joel; Chmn. 
Bd. of Dirs. Moshael J. Straus; Dir. Dr. 
Yitzchak S. Handel. Offers MS degree in 
Jewish elementary and secondary educa- 
tion; specialist’s certificate and EdD in 
administration and supervision of Jewish 
education. Block Education Program, 
subsidized by a grant from the Jewish 
Agency’s Joint Program for Jewish Edu- 
cation, provides summer course work to 
complement year-round field instruction 
in local communities. 


, BELFER INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED 
BIOMEDICAL STUDIES (1978). Eastchester 
Rd. & Morris Pk. Ave., Bronx, NY 10461- 
1602. (718)430-2801. Dir. Dr. Dennis 
Shields. Integrates and coordinates the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine’s 
postdoctoral research and training-grant 
programs in the basic and clinical bio- 
medical sciences. Awards certificate as re- 
search fellow or research associate on 
completion of training. 


, BENJAMIN N. CARDOZO SCHOOL OF 
Law (1976). 55 Fifth Ave., NYC 10003- 
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4391. (212)790-0200. E-mail:lawinfo@ 
ymail.yu.edu. Pres. Richard Joel; Chmn. 
Bd. Of Directors Earle I. Mack; Dean 
Paul R. Verkuil. Offers a rigorous and en- 
riched legal education leading to juris 
doctor (JD) degree and two LLM pro- 
grams—in intellectual property and in 
general law. Programs and services in- 
clude Jacob Burns Institute for Advanced 
Legal Studies; Jacob Burns Center for 
Ethics in the Practice of Law; Bet Tzedek 
Legal Services Clinic, including the Her- 
man J. Stich Program for the Aged and 
Disabled; Cardozo International Insti- 
tute/Uri and Caroline Bauer Israel Pro- 
gram; Leonard and Bea Diener Institute 
of Jewish Law; Floersheimer Center for 
Constitutional Democracy; Ford Foun- 
dation Program in International Law and 
Human Rights; Samuel and Ronnie Hey- 
man Center on Corporate Governance; 
Kukin Program for Conflict Resolution; 
Romie Shapiro Program in International 
Law and Human Rights; Stephen B. 
Siegel Program in Real Estate Law; Sol S. 
Singer Research Program in Real Prop- 
erty Law; Howard M. Squadron Program 
in Law, Media, and Society; Center for 
Professional Development. Cardozo Life; 
Cardozo Law Review; Cardozo Arts and 
Entertainment Law Journal; Cardozo 
Women’s Law Journal; Cardozo Journal of 
International and Comparative Law, Car- 
dozo Studies in Law and Literature; Post- 
Soviet Media Law and Policy Newsletter; 
New York Real Estate Reporter. 


, BERNARD REVEL GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF JEWISH STUDIES (1935). 500 
W. 185 St., NYC 10033-3201. (212)960- 
5253. Pres. Richard Joel; Chmn. Bd. Of 
Directors Mordecai D. Katz; Dean Dr. 
Arthur Hyman. Offers graduate pro- 
grams in Bible, Talmudic studies, Jewish 
history, and Jewish philosophy; confers 
MA and PhD degrees. Harry Fischel 
Summer Program offers the Revel pro- 
gram during the summer. 


, FERKAUF GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
PsycHoLocy (1957). Eastchester Rd. & 
Morris Pk. Ave., Bronx, NY 10461-1602. 
(718)430-3941. FAX: (718)430-3960. E- 
mail: gill@aecom.yu.edu. Pres. Richard 
Joel; Chair Bd. of Governors. Dr. Jayne 
G. Beker; Dean Dr. Lawrence J. Siegel. 
Offers MA in applied psychology; PsyD 
in clinical and school-clinical child psy- 
chology; and PhD in developmental and 








clinical health psychology. Programs and 
services include the Leonard and Muriel 
Marcus Family Project for the Study of 
the Disturbed Adolescent; Max and Celia 
Parnes Family Psychological and Psy- 
choeducational Services Clinic. 


, (affiliate) PHILIP AND SARAH BELZ 
SCHOOL OF JEwIsH Music (1954). 560 W. 
185 St., NYC 10033-3201. (212)960-5353. 
FAX: (212)960-5359. Dir. Cantor 
Bernard Beer. Provides professional train- 
ing of cantors and courses in Jewish litur- 
gical music; conducts outreach; publishes 
Journal of Jewish Music and Literature; 
awards associate cantor’s certificate and 
cantorial diploma. 


, (affiliate) RABBI ISAAC ELCHANAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (1896). 2540 
Amsterdam Ave., NYC 10033-9986. (212) 
960-5344. FAX: (212)960-0061. Chmn. 
Bd. of Trustees Julius Berman; Max and 
Marion Grill Dean Rabbi Zevulun Char- 
lop. Leading center in the Western Hemi- — 
sphere for Torah study and rabbinic 
training. RIETS complex encompasses 15 
educational entities and a major service 
and outreach center with some 20 pro- 
grams. Grants semikhah (ordination) and 
the degrees of master of religious educa- 
tion, master of Hebrew literature, doctor 
of religious education, and doctor of He- 
brew literature. Includes Rabbi Joseph B. 
Soloveitchik Center of Rabbinic Studies; 
Gabriel Levine Post-Graduate School for 
Rabbinic Studies; Morris and Nellie L. 
Kawaler Rabbinic Training Program; Irv- 
ing I. Stone Rabbinic Internship Program; 
Aaron, Martha, Isidore N., and Blanche 
Rosansky Foundation Contemporary 
Halakhah Program. 


Kollelim include Marcos and Adina Katz 


Kollel (Institute for Advanced Research 
in Rabbinics); Kollel l’Horaah (Yadin 
Yadin) and External Yadin Yadin; Israel 
Henry Beren Institute for Higher Talmu- 
dic Studies (HaMachon HaGavohah 
L’Talmud); Bella and Harry Wexner Kol- 
lel Elyon and Semikhah Honors Program; 
Ludwig Jesselson Kollel Chaverim; Caro- 
line and Joseph S. Gruss Institute in 
Jerusalem. 


RIETS sponsors one high school for boys 


(Manhattan) and one for girls (Queens). 


The Max Stern Division of Communal Ser- 


vices (Acting Dir. Rabbi David A. Israel), 
provides personal and professional ser- 
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vice to the rabbinate and related fields, as 
well as educational, consultative, organi- 
zational, and placement services to con- 
gregations, schools, and communal 
organizations around the world; coordi- 
nates a broad spectrum of outreach pro- 
grams, including Association of Modern 
Orthodox Day Schools and Yeshiva High 
Schools, Stone-Sapirstein Center for Jew- 
ish Education, Gertrude and Morris Bi- 
enenfeld Department of Rabbinic 
Services, Gindi Program for the En- 
hancement of Professional Rabbinics, 
Continuing Rabbinic Education Initia- 
tives, Leadership Education and Devel- 
opment Program (LEAD), Kiruv College 
Outreach Program, Community Kollel 
and Beit Midrash and Boardroom Learn- 
ing Programs, Project Kehillah, Myer and 
Pauline Senders Off-Campus Lecture Se- 
ries, Jewish Medical Ethics Consultation 
Service, National Commission on Torah 
Education.The Torah U-Madda Project, 
supported by the Joseph J. and Bertha K. 
Green Memorial Fund, includes the Or- 
thodox Forum and publishes the The 
Torah U-Madda Journal and Ten Da‘at. 


Sephardic components are Jacob E. Safra 
Institute of Sephardic Studies and the In- 
stitute of Yemenite Studies; Sephardic 
Community Program; Dr. Joseph and 
Rachel Ades Sephardic Outreach Pro- 
gram; Maybaum Sephardic Fellowship 
Program. 


, SIMON WIESENTHAL CENTER (see p. 


, WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION (1928). 
500 W. 185 St., NYC 10033-3201. (212) 
960-0855. Chmn. Natl. Bd. Dinah Pinc- 
zower. Supports Yeshiva University’s na- 
tional scholarship program for students 
training in education, community service, 
law, medicine, and other professions. Its 
Torah Chesed Fund provides monthly 
stipends to needy undergraduate students. 


, WURZWEILER SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
Work (1957). 500 W. 185 St., NYC 
10033-3201. (212)960-0800. FAX: (212) 
960-0822. Pres. Richard Joel; Chair Bd. of 
Governors David I. Schachne; Dorothy 
and David I. Schachne Dean Dr. Sheldon 
R. Gelman. Offers graduate programs in 
social work and Jewish communal service; 
grants MSW and PhD degrees and cer- 
tificate in Jewish communal service. MSW 
programs are: Concurrent Plan, 2-year, 
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full-time track, combining classroom 
study and supervised field instruction; 
Plan for Employed Persons (PEP), for 
people working in social agencies; Block 
Education Plan (Dir. Dr. Adele Weiner), 
which combines summer course work 
with regular-year field placement in local 
agencies; Clergy Plan, training in coun- 
seling for clergy of all denominations; Sil- 
via and Irwin Leiferman Center for 
Professional Training in the Care of the 
Elderly. Jewish Social Work Forum. 


, (affiliate) YESHIVA OF Los ANGE- 
LES (1977). 9760 W. Pico Blvd., Los An- 
geles, CA 90035-4701. (310)772-2424. 
FAX: (310)772-7661. E-mail: mhmay@ 
wiesenthal.com. Dean Rabbi Marvin 
Hier; Bd. Chmn. Samuel Belzberg; Dir. 
Academic Programs Rabbi Sholom 
Tendler. Affiliates are Yeshiva University 
High Schools of Los Angeles, Jewish 
Studies Institute and Kollel Torah 
MiTzion. 


, YESHIVA UNIVERSITY MUSEUM (see 
p. 000) 


SOCIAL, MUTUAL BENEFIT 


ALPHA EpsILON Pi FRATERNITY (1913). 


8815 Wesleyan Rd., Indianapolis, IN 
46268-1171. (317)876-1913. FAX: (317) 
876-1057. E-mail: office@aepi.org. Inter- 
natl. Pres. Dr. Jay Levine; Exec. V.-Pres. 
Sidney N. Dunn. International Jewish fra- 
ternity active on over 100 campuses in the 
U.S. and Canada; encourages Jewish stu- 
dents to remain loyal to their heritage and 
to assume leadership roles in the commu- 
nity; active in behalf of the State of Israel 
and Magen David Adom among other 
causes. The Lion of Alpha Epsilon Pi 
(quarterly magazine). 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JEWS FROM 


THE ForMER USSR, Inc. (AAJFSU) 
(1989). 100 Church Street, Suite 1608, 
NYC 10007. (212)964-1946. FAX: (212) 
964-1946. E-mail: GeorgeZilberman@ 
yahoo.com. Pres. Yury Zilberman; Bd. 
Chmn. Mark Gurevich. National not-for- 
profit, grassroots mutual assistance and 
refugee advocacy organization, which 
unites and represents interests of over 
600,000 Russian speaking Jewish refugees 
and legal immigrants from the former So- 
viet Union. It has chapters and indepen- 
dent associations in seven _ states, 
including New York, Ohio, Colorado, 
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New Jersey, Massachusetts, Wisconsin 
and Maryland. The national organization 
is a member of the National Immigration 
Forum and it is affiliated with the United 
Jewish Communities, Washington Action 
Office. It has become a founding member 
of the Jewish Community Relations 
Council of New York and the New York 
Immigration Coalition. Local Chapters 
work in cooperation with Jewish Federa- 
tion and New York Chapter works in co- 
operation with JCRC, NYANA, HIAS 
and UJA-Federation of New York. The 
AAJFSU assists newcomers in their re- 
settlement and vocational and cultural 
adjustment, fosters their Jewish identity 
and involvement in American civic and 
social affairs, fights anti-Semitism and vi- 
olation of human rights in the FSU and 
the U.S. through cooperation with other 
human rights organizations and advocacy 
organizations, supports struggle of Israeli 
Jews for sustainable peace, collects money 
for Israeli victims of terror, provides as- 
sistance in social safety net and natural- 
ization of the elderly and disabled, 
provides advocacy in cases of political 
asylum for victims of anti-Semitism in the 
FSU. Chronicles of Anti-Semitism and 
Nationalism in Republics of the Former 
USSR (in English, annually); Information 
Bulletin (in Russian, quarterly). 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF JEWS FROM 


CENTRAL Europe, INc. (1938). 570 Sev- 
enth Ave., NYC 10018. (212)921-3871. 
FAX: (212)575-1918. Pres. Fritz Wein- 
schenk; Exec. Asst. Dennis E. Rohr- 
baugh. Seeks to safeguard the rights and 
interests of American Jews of German- 
speaking Central European descent, es- 
pecially in reference to restitution and 
indemnification; through its affiliate Re- 
search Foundation for Jewish Immigra- 
tion sponsors research and publications 
on the history, immigration, and accul- 
turation of Central European émigrés in 
the U.S. and worldwide; through its affil- 
iate Jewish Philanthropic Fund of 1933 
supports social programs for needy Nazi 
victims in the U.S.; undertakes cultural 
activities, publications; member, Council 
of Jews from Germany, London. 


AMERICAN VETERANS OF ISRAEL (1951). 136 
E. 39 St., NYC 10016. E-mail: spielgelsi 
@aol.com. Pres. Samuel Z. Klausner; V- 
Pres. David Kaplan. Maintains contact 
with American and Canadian volunteers 


who served in Aliyah Bet and/or Israel’s 
War of Independence; promotes Israel’s 
welfare; holds memorial services at grave 
of Col. David Marcus; is affiliated with 
World Mahal. Newsletter. 


ASSOCIATION OF YUGOSLAV JEWS IN THE 


UnitTep States, Inc. (1941). 130 E. 59 
St., Suite 1202, NYC 10022. (212)371- 
6891. V.-Pres. & Chmn. Emanuel Salom; 
Sec. Dr. Joseph Stock. Assistance to all 
Jews originally from Yugoslavia—Bosnia, 
Serbia, Croatia—and new settlers in Is- 
rael. Bulletins. 


BNAI ZION-THE AMERICAN FRATERNAL 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION (1908). 136 E. 39 
St., NYC 10016. (212)725-1211. FAX: 
(212)684-6327. Pres. Michael J. Lazar; 
Exec. V.-Pres. Mel Parness. Fosters prin- 
ciples of Americanism, fraternalism, and 
Zionism. The Bnai Zion Foundation sup- 
ports various humanitarian projects in Is- 
rael and the USA, chiefly the Bnai Zion 
Medical Center in Haifa and homes for | 
retarded children-Maon Bnai Zion in 
Rosh Ha’ayin and the Herman Z. 
Quittman Center in Jerusalem Ahava 
Project. Also supports building of new 
central library in Ma’aleh Adumim. In 
U.S. sponsors program of awards for ex- 
cellence in Hebrew for high school and 
college students. Chapters all over U.S. 
Bnai Zion Voice (quarterly). (www. 
BNAIZION.ORG) 


BriTtH ABRAHAM (1859; reorg. 1887). 136 


E. 39 St., NYC 10016. (212)725-1211. 
FAX: (212)684-6327. Grand Master 
Robert Freeman. Protects Jewish rights 
and combats anti-Semitism; supports So- 
viet and Ethiopian emigration and the 
safety and dignity of Jews worldwide; 
helps to support Bnai Zion Medical Cen- 
ter in Haifa and other Israeli institutions; 
aids and supports various programs and 
projects in the U.S.: Hebrew Excellence 
Program-Gold Medal presentation in 
high schools and colleges; Camp Loyal- 
town; Brith Abraham and Bnai Zion 
Foundations. Voice. 


BRITH SHOLOM (1905). 3939 Conshohocken 


Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19131. (215)878- 
5696. FAX: (215)878-5699. Pres. Seymour 
Rose; Exec. Dir. Roy Shenberg; Exec. V. 
P., Jerome Verlin. Fraternal organization 
devoted to community welfare, protection 
of rights of Jewish people, and activities 
that foster Jewish identity and provide 
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support for Israel. Through its philan- 
thropic arm, the Brith Sholom Founda- 
tion (1962), sponsors Brith Sholom 
House in Philadelphia, nonprofit senior- 
citizen apartments; and Brith Sholom 
Beit Halochem in Haifa, Israel, rehabili- 
tation, social, and sports center for dis- 
abled Israeli veterans, operated by Zahal. 
Chmn. Martin Winit; Exec. Dir. Saundra 
Laub. Brith Sholom Digest; monthly news 
bulletin. 


FREE SONS OF ISRAEL (1849). 250 Fifth Ave., 
Suite 201, NYC 10001. (212)725-3690. 
FAX: (212)725-5874. Grand Master Ar- 
lene Hoberman Kyler; Grand Sec. Ronald 
J. Laszlo. Oldest Jewish fraternal-benefit 
society in U.S. Affordable membership 
men & women (18+). Supports Israel, 
UJA projects, non-sectarian toy drives/ 
philanthropies. Social Action fights anti- 
Semitism, supports human rights. Mem- 
ber benefits-IBM Metro Credit Union, 
scholarships, cemetery, discounted Long 
Term Care Insurance, educational and so- 
cial functions, Free Model Seder. Free 
Sons Reporter. (WWW.FREESONS.ORG) 


JewisH LABOR BUND (Directed by WorLD 
COORDINATING COMMITTEE OF THE 
Bunp) (1897; reorg. 1947). 25 E. 21 St., 
NYC 10010. (212)475-0059. FAX: (212) 
473-5102. Acting Pres. Motl Zelmanow- 
ics; Sec. Gen. Benjamin Nade. Coordi- 
nates activities of Bund organizations 
throughout the world and represents 
them in the Socialist International; 
spreads the ideas of socialism as formu- 
lated by the Jewish Labor Bund; publishes 
books and periodicals on world problems, 
Jewish life, socialist theory and policy, 
and on the history, activities, and ideol- 
ogy of the Jewish Labor Bund. Unser 
Tsait (U.S.); Lebns-Fragn (Israel); Unser 
Gedank (Australia). 


SEPHARDIC JEWISH BROTHERHOOD OF 


AmerICcA, Inc. (1915). 97-45 Queens 
Blvd., Rm. 610, Rego Park, NY 11374. 
(718)459-1600. Pres. Bernard Ouziel; Sec. 
Irving Barocas. A benevolent fraternal or- 
ganization seeking to promote the indus- 
trial, social, educational, and religious 
welfare of its members. Sephardic Brother. 


Sic6ma ALPHA Mu FRATERNITY (1909). 
9245 No. Meridian St., Ste. 105, Indi- 
anapolis, IN 46260. (317)846-0600. FAX: 
(317)846-9462. E-mail: samhq@sam.org. 
Sup. Prior Leland P Manders; Exec. Dir. 
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Aaron M. Girson. Founded at the City 
College of NY as a fraternity of Jewish 
men, currently active on 70 campuses 
across North America. Encourages stu- 
dents to take an active role on campus, of- 
fers leadership opportunities and 
financial aid to members and scholar- 
ships to leaders of Jewish youth groups. 
Octogonian of Sigma Alpha Mu (quar- 
terly ). 


THE WORKMEN’S CiRCLE/ARBETER RING 


(1900). 45 E. 33 St., NYC 10016. 
(212)889-6800. FAX: (212)532-7518. E- 
mail: member@circle.org. Pres. Martin 
Krupnick; Exec. Dir. Robert Kesten- 
baum. Fosters Jewish identity and partic- 
ipation in Jewish life through Jewish, 
especially Yiddish, culture and education, 
friendship, mutual aid, and the pursuit of 
social and economic justice. Offices are 
located throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
Member services include:Jewish cultural 
seminars, concerts, theater, Jewish 
schools, children’s camp and adult resort, 
fraternal and singles activities, a Jewish 
Book Center, public affairs/social action, 
health insurance plans, medical/dental/ 
legal services, life insurance plans, ceme- 
tery/funeral benefits, social services, geri- 
atric homes and centers, and travel 
services. The Call. (www.CIRCLE.ORG) 


ZETA BETA TAU FRATERNITY (1898). 3905 


Vincennes Rd., Suite 300, Indianapolis, 
IN 46268. (317)334-1898. FAX: (317)334- 
1899. E-mail: zbt@zbtnational.org. Pres. 
Kenneth L. Simon, M.D.; Exec. Dir. 
Jonathan I. Yulish. Oldest historically 
Jewish fraternity; promotes intellectual 
awareness, social responsibility, integrity, 
and brotherhood among over 5,000 un- 
dergrads and 110,000 alumni in the U.S. 
and Canada. Encourages leadership and 
diversity through mutual respect of all 
heritages; nonsectarian since 1954. A 
brotherhood of Kappa Nu, Phi Alpha, 
Phi Epsilon Pi, Phi Sigma Delta, Zeta 
Beta Tau. The Deltan (quarterly). 
(WWW.ZBT.ORG) 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


AMC CAaANcER RESEARCH CENTER (for- 


merly JEwIsH CONSUMPTIVES’ RELIEF SO- 
cIETY, 1904; incorporated as American 
Medical Center at Denver, 1954). 1600 
Pierce St., Denver, CO 80214. (303)233- 
6501. FAX: (303)239-3400. E-mail: 
edelmanj@amce.org. Pres./CEO Bob R. 
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Baker; Exec. V-Pres. Research Dr. Tom 
Slaga. A nationally recognized leader in 
the fight against cancer; employs a three- 
pronged, interdisciplinary approach that 
combines laboratory, clinical, and com- 
munity cancer-control research to ad- 
vance the prevention, early detection, 
diagnosis, and treatment of the disease. 
The exclusive scientific focus of our work 
is the prevention and control of cancer 
and other major diseases. The Quest for 
Answers; Annual Report. (WWW.AMC.ORG) 


AMCHA FOR TSEDAKAH (1990). 9800 Cherry 


Hill Rd., College Park, MD 20740. 
(301)937-2600. Pres. Rabbi Bruce E. 
Kahn. Solicits and distributes contribu- 
tions to Jewish charitable organizations 
in the U.S. and Israel; accredits organiza- 
tions which serve an important tsedakah 
purpose, demonstrate efficiency and fiscal 
integrity, and also support pluralism. 
Contributors are encouraged to earmark 
contributions for specific organizations; 
all contributions to General Fund are for- 
warded to the charitable institutions, as 
operating expenses are covered by a sep- 
arate fund. Newspaper supplement. 


AMERICAN JEWISH CORRECTIONAL CHAP- 


LAINS ASSOCIATION, INc. (formerly Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Prison 
Chaplains) (1937). 10 E. 73 St., NYC 
10021-4194. (212)879-8415. FAX: (212) 
772-3977. (Cooperates with the New York 
Board of Rabbis.) Supports spiritual, 
moral, and social services for Jewish men 
and women in corrections; stimulates sup- 
port of correctional chaplaincy; provides 
spiritual and professional fellowship for 
Jewish correctional chaplains; promotes 
sound standards for correctional chap- 
laincy; schedules workshops and research 
to aid chaplains in counseling and with 
religious services for Jewish inmates. Con- 
stituent, American Correctional Chap- 
lains Association. Chaplains Manual. 


AMERICAN JEWISH SOCIETY FOR SERVICE, 


Inc. (1950). 15 E. 26 St., Rm. 1029, NYC 
10010. (212)683-6178. Email: aud1750@ 
aol.com. Founder/Chmn. Henry Kohn; 
Pres. Lawrence G. Green; Exec. Dirs. Carl 
& Audrey Brenner. Conducts voluntary 
work-service camps each summer to en- 
able high school juniors and seniors to 
perform humanitarian service. 


ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH AGING SERVICES 


(formerly NorTH AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 


TION OF JEWISH HOMES AND HOUSING 
FOR THE AGING) (1960). 316 Pennsylvania 
Ave., SE, Suite 402, Washington, DC 
20003. (202)543-7500. FAX: (202)543- 
4090. E-mail: ajas@ajas.org. Pres. Jodi L. 
Lyons; Chmn. Michael Ellentuck. Repre- 
sents nearly all the not-for-profit charita- 
ble homes and housing for the Jewish 
aging; promotes excellence in perfor- 
mance and quality of service through fos- 
tering communication and education and 
encouraging advocacy for the aging; con- 
ducts annual conferences and institutes. 
Directory; The Scribe (quarterly newslet- 
ter). 


ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH CENTER PROFES- 


SIONALS (1918). 15 E. 26 St., NYC 10010- 
1579. (212)532-4949. FAX: (212) 
481-4174. E-mail: ajcp@jcca.org. Pres. 
Susan Bender; Exec. Dir. Harvey Rosen- 
zweig. Seeks to enhance the standards, 
techniques, practices, scope, and public 
understanding of Jewish community cen- 
ter professionals and kindred agency 
work. Kesher. 


ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH COMMUNITY OR- 


GANIZATION PERSONNEL (AJCOP) (1969). 
14619 Horseshoe Trace, Wellington, FL 
33414. (561)795-4853. FAX: (561)798- 
0358. E-mail: marlene@ajcop.org. Pres. 
Rabbi Daniel Allen; Exec. Dir. Louis B. 
Solomon. An organization of profession- 
als engaged in areas of fund-raising, en- 
dowments, budgeting, social planning, 
financing, administration, and coordina- 
tion of services. Objectives are to develop 
and enhance professional practices in 
Jewish communal work; to maintain and 
improve standards, practices, scope, and 
public understanding of the field of com- 
munity organization, as _ practiced 
through local federations, national agen- 
cies, other organizations, settings, and pri- 
vate practitioners. Prolog (quarterly 
newspaper); Proceedings (annual record 
of papers and speeches). (WWW.AJCOP.ORG) 


ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH FAMILY AND CHIL- 


DREN’S AGENCIES (1972). 557 Cranbury 
Rd., Suite 2, E. Brunswick, NJ 08816- 
5419. (800)634- 7346. FAX: (732)432- 
7127. E-mail: ajfca@ajfca.org. Pres. Bert 
J. Goldberg; Bd. Chair. Lawrence Abram- 
son. The national service organization for 
Jewish family and children’s agencies in 
the U.S. and Canada. Reinforces member 
agencies in their efforts to sustain and en- 
hance the quality of Jewish family and 
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communal life. Operates the Elder Sup- 
port Network for the national Jewish 
community. Tachlis (quarterly); Profes- 
sional Opportunities Bulletin; Executive 
Digest (monthly). (WWW.AJFCA.ORG) 


AVODAH: THE JEWISH SERVICE Corps (1996). 
443 Park Ave. So., 11" floor, NYC 10016. 
(212)545-7759. FAX: (212)686- 1353. E- 
mail: info@avodah.net. Exec. Dir. Rabbi 
David Rosenn. Combines direct an- 
tipoverty work in NYC and Washington 
D.C. with Jewish study and community- 
building; corps members live together and 
work full-time for a year on housing, wel- 
fare, and education, and other matters. 
(www. AVODAH.NET) 


BARON DE HirscuH Funp (1891). 130 E. 59 
St., 12 fl., NYC 10022. (212)836-1358. 
FAX: (212)453-6512. Pres. Jenny Mor- 
genthal; Mng. Dir. Lauren Katzowitz. 
Aids Jewish immigrants in the U.S. and 
Israel by giving grants to agencies active 
in resettlement, focusing on educational, 
community development, and vocational 
training. 


B’NAr B’RITH (1843). 1640 Rhode Island 
Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20036. (202) 
857-6600. FAX: (202)857-1099. Pres. Joel 
S. Kaplan; Exec. V.-Pres. Daniel S. Mari- 
aschin. International Jewish organization, 
with affiliates in 58 countries. Offers pro- 
grams designed to ensure the preservation 
of Jewry and Judaism: Jewish education, 
community volunteer service, expansion 
of human rights, assistance to Israel, 
housing for the elderly, leadership train- 
ing, rights of Jews in all countries to study 
their heritage. International Jewish 
Monthly; B’nai B’rith Today. 


, ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF (see 
p. 000) 


, HILLEL (see p. 000) 
—.,, KLuTznick Museu (see p. 000) 
, YOUTH ORGANIZATION (see p. 000) 


City oF Hore NATIONAL MEDICAL CENTER 


AND BECKMAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
(1913). 1500 E. Duarte Rd., Duarte, CA 
91010. (626)359-8111. FAX: (626)301- 
8115. E-mail: dhalper@coh.org. Exec. V. 
P. Krontiris; Medical and Scientific Af- 
fairs Theodore. City of Hope is one of 
the world’s leading research and treat- 
ment centers for cancer and other life- 
threatening diseases, including diabetes 


FSS 


and HIV/AIDS. A pioneer in the fields of 
bone marrow transplantation and genet- 
ics, City of Hope is a Comprehensive 
Cancer Center, the highest designation 
bestowed by the National Cancer Insti- 
tute, and a founding member of the Na- 
tional Comprehensive Cancer Network. 
City of Hope Cancer Research Center Re- 
port. 


CONFERENCE OF JEWISH COMMUNAL SER- 


VICE (see JEwISH COMMUNAL SERVICE AS- 
SOCIATION OF N. AMERICA) 


CouNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS (see 


UNITED JEwIisH COMMUNITIES) 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH 


VOCATIONAL Services (formerly JEwIsH 
OCCUPATIONAL COUNCIL) (1939). 1845 
Walnut St., Suite 640, Philadelphia, PA 
19103. (215)854-0233. FAX: (215)854- 
0212. E-mail: coheng@iajvs.org. Exec. 
Dir. Genie Cohen; Vivian Seigel, Presi- 
dent. Not-for- -profit membership associa- 
tion of Jewish-sponsored social service 
agencies in the U.S., Canada, and Israel. 
Provides member agencies with technical, 
informational, and communications sup- 
port; researches funding opportunities, 
develops collaborative program models, 
and represents Jewish vocational network 
nationally and internationally. Sponsors 
annual conference for members. Member 
agencies provide a wide range of educa- 
tional, vocational, and rehabilitation ser- 
vices to both the Jewish and non-Jewish 
communities. Executive quarterly newslet- 
ter. (WWW.IAJVS.ORG) 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL ON JEWISH So- 


CIAL AND WELFARE SERVICES (1961). c/o 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, 711 Third Ave., NYC 10017. (NY 
liaison office with UN headquarters.) 
(212)687-6200. FAX: (212)370-5467. E- 
mail: newyork@jdcny.org. Pres. Eugene J. 
Ribokoff; Exec. V. P. Steven Schwager. 
Provides assistance to Jewish communi- 
ties in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
Mideast, including welfare programs for 
Jews in need. Current concerns in- 
clude:Rescuing Jews from areas of dis- 
tress, facilitating community development 
in the former Soviet Union; helping to 
meet Israel’s social service needs by de- 
veloping innovative programs that create 
new opportunities for the country’s most 
vulnerable populations; youth activities 
in Eastern Europe and nonsectariean de- 
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velopment and disaster assistance. Annual 
Report, JDC’s Activities in the Former So- 
viet Union; JDC: One People One Heart, 
Crisis in Argentina Monthly Update. 


JBI INTERNATIONAL (founded in 1931 as the 
Jewish Braille Institute of America, Inc.) 
(1931). 110 E. 30 St., NYC 10016. (212) 
889-2525. FAX: (212)689-3692. E-mail: 
sradinsky@jbilibrary.org. Pres. Barbara 
B. Friedman; Exec. V.-Pres. Dr. Ellen 
Isler. Provides Jewish books for the visu- 
ally impaired, blind and reading-disabled 
on tape, in large print, and in Braille. In- 
ternational program serves clients in more 
than 50 countries; sponsors special pro- 
grams in Israel and Eastern Europe. Peri- 
odical and journals available to our 
subscribers include Moment, Tikkun, the 
Jerusalem Reporter and Commentary. 
(WWwW.JBILIBRARY.ORG) 


JEWISH CHILDREN’S ADOPTION NETWORK 


(1990). PO Box 147016, Denver, CO 
80214-7016.  (303)573-8113. FAX: 
(303)893-1447. E-mail: jcan@qwest.net. 
Pres. Stephen Krausz; Exec. Dir. Vicki 
Krausz. An adoption exchange founded 
for the primary purpose of locating adop- 
tive families for Jewish infants and chil- 
dren. Works with some 200 children a 
year, throughout N. Amer., 85-90% of 
whom have special needs. No fees charged 
for services, which include birth-parent 
and adoptive-parent counseling. Quar- 
terly newsletter. (WWW.USERS.QWEST.NET/ 
JCAN) 


JEWISH COMMUNAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


oF N. AMERICA (1899; formerly CONFER- 
ENCE OF JEWISH COMMUNAL SERVICE). 
3084 State Hwy. 27, Suite 9, Kendall 
Park, NJ 08824-1657. (732)821-1871. 
FAX: (732)821-5335. E-mail: jcsana@aol. 
com. Pres. Dr. Audrey S. Weiner; Exec. 
Dir. Brenda Gevertz. Serves as forum for 
all professional philosophies in commu- 
nity service, for testing new experiences, 
proposing new ideas, and questioning or 
reaffirming old concepts; umbrella orga- 
nization for 7 major Jewish communal 
service groups. Concerned with advance- 
ment of professional personnel practices 
and standards. Journal of Jewish Commu- 
nal Service; Concurrents. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTERS ASSOCIATION 


OF NortH AMERICA (formerly JWB) 
(1917). 15 E. 26 St., NYC 10010-1579. (212) 
532-4949. FAX: (212)481-4174. E-mail: 





info@jcca.org. Chair Edward H. Kaplan; 
Pres. Allan Finkelstein. The leadership 
network of, and central agency for, the 
Jewish Community Center movement, 
comprising more than 275 JCCs, YM- 
YWHAs, and camps in the U. S. and 
Canada, which annually serve more than 
one million members and an additional 
million non-member users. JCC Associa- 
tion offers a wide range of services and re- 
sources to strengthen the capacity of its 
affiliates to provide educational, cultural, 
social, Jewish identity-building, and 
recreational programs to enhance the lives 
of North American Jews of all ages and 
backgrounds. Additionally, the move- 
ment fosters and strengthens connections 
between North American Jews and Israel 
as well as with world Jewry. JCC Associ- 
ation is also the only U.S. government- 
accredited agency for serving the religious 
and social needs of Jewish military per- 
sonnel, their families, and patients in VA 
hospitals through JWB Chaplains Coun- 
cil. JCC Circle; Chaplines; other newslet- ' 
ters for JCC professionals. (WwWW.JCCA. 
ORG) 


, JEWISH WELFARE BOARD JEWISH 
CHAPLAINS CoUNCIL (formerly Commis- 
SION ON JEWISH CHAPLAINCY) (1940). 15 
E. 26 St., NYC 10010-1579. (212)532- 
4949. FAX: (212)481-4174. E-mail: nathan 
landman@jcca.com. Chmn. Rabbi David 
S. Goldstein; Dir. Rabbi David Lapp; 
Dep. Dir. Rabbi Nathan M. Landman. 
Recruits, endorses, and serves Jewish mil- 
itary and Veterans Administration chap- 
lains on behalf of the American Jewish 
community and the major rabbinic bod- 
ies; trains and assists Jewish lay leaders 
where there are no chaplains, for service 
to Jewish military personnel, their fami- 
lies, and hospitalized veterans. CHAP- 
LINES newsletter. 


JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S PROFES- 


SIONALS ASSOCIATION (see JEWISH SOCIAL 
SERVICES PROFESSIONALS ASSOCIATION) 


JEWISH FUND FoR JusTIcE (1984). 260 Fifth 


Ave., Suite 701, NYC 10001. (212) 
213-2113. FAX: (212)213-2233. E-mail: 
jfjustice@jfjustice.org. Bd. Chmn. John 
Levy; Exec. Dir. Marlene Provizer. The 
Jewish Fund for Justice is the only na- 
tional Jewish organization solely com- 
mitted to fighting the injustice of poverty 
in America. By assisting on a non-de- 
nominational basis grassroots organiza- 
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tions struggling for decent housing, 
schools and jobs, and by helping Jews de- 
velop community-based, social justice 
partnerships, the Jewish Fund for Justice 
brings to life the core Jewish values of 
tikkun olam (repair of the world) and 
tzedakah (righteous giving). Giving op- 
portunities include general support, fam- 
ily, wedding, and youth endowment funds 
and planned giving. Annual report, 
newsletter. (WWW.JFJUSTICE.ORG) 


JEWIsH FUNDERS NETWorRK (1990). 15 E. 26 


St., Suite 1038, NYC 10010. (212)726- 
0177. FAX: (212)726- 0195. E-mail: jfn@ 
jfunders.org. Pres. Mark Charendoff. In- 
ternational agency providing leadership, 
programs and services to help Jewish 
grantmakers be more effective and strate- 
gic in their philanthropy. JEN members 
collaborate and plan so that their money 
can be used to effectively change the 
world. Key initiatives:International Con- 
ference, regional programs, publications, 
strategic partnerships, web site, consulta- 
tion, resources and referral. Quarterly 
Newsletter, Reports on Philanthropy. 


JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICES PROFESSIONALS 


ASSOCIATION (JSSPA) (1965). c/o 
AJFCA, 557 Cranbury Rd., Suite 2, E. 
Brunswick, NJ 08816-0549. (800)634- 
7346. FAX: (732)432-7127. E-mail: ajfca@ 
ajfca.org. Chmn. Jaclynn Faffer; Chair 
Elect Norman Keane. Brings together ex- 
ecutives, supervisors, managers, case- 
workers, and related professionals in 
Jewish Family Service and related agen- 
cies. Seeks to enhance professional skills, 
improve personnel standards, further 
Jewish continuity and identity, and 
strengthen Jewish family life. Provides a 
national and regional forum for profes- 
sional discussion and learning; functions 
under the auspices of the Association of 
Jewish Family and Children’s Agencies. 
Newsletter.(www.AJFCA.ORG) 


JEWISH WOMEN INTERNATIONAL (1897). 


1828 L St., NW, Suite 250, Washington, 
DC 20036. (202)857-1300. FAX: (202) 
857-1380. E-mail: jwi@jwi.org. Pres. Bar- 
bara Rabkin; Exec. Dir. Gail Rubinson. 
Jewish Women International breaks the 
cycle of violence by developing emotion- 
ally healthy adults, empowering women 
and strengthening families. Jewish 
Women International accomplishes its 
goals through direct service programs, ed- 
ucation, advocacy and the promotion of 
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“best practice” models. Offers programs 
in the United States, Canada, and Israel. 
Jewish Woman Magazine ( quarterly). 
(WWW.JEWISHWOMEN.ORG) 


JWB (see JEwisH COMMUNITY CENTERS As- 


SOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICA) 


Levi HospitAr (1914). 300 Prospect Ave., 


Hot Springs, AR 71901. (501)624-1281. 
FAX: (501)622-3500. E-mail: levihospi- 
tal@hsnp.com. Pres. Philip M. Clay; 
Admin. Patrick G. McCabe. Offers out- 
patient rehab, including therapy sessions 
in large thermal heated pool. Other pro- 
grams:adult/geriatric inpatient and out- 
patient psychiatric program, child/ 
adolescent psychiatric clinic, hospice care, 
home health care, osteoporosis clinic, 
Levi Rehabilitation Unit, a cooperative 
effort of Levi and St. Joseph’s hospitals 
(inpatient rehab). The Progress Chart; 
The Legacy. 


Mazon: A JEwIsH RESPONSE TO HUNGER 


(1985). 1990 S. Bondy Drive, Suite 260, 
Los Angeles, CA 90025. (310)442-0020. 
FAX: (310)442-0030. E-mail: mazon- 
mail@mazon.org. Exec. Dir. Eric 
Schockman, PhD. A grant-making and 
fund-raising organization that raises 
funds in the Jewish community and pro- 
vides grants to nonprofit 501(c)(3) orga- 
nizations which aim to prevent and 
alleviate hunger in the United States and 
abroad. Grantees include food pantries, 
food banks, multi-service organizations, 
advocacy, education and research pro- 
jects, and international relief and devel- 
opment organizations. Annual Report, 2 
newsletters each year. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH CHAP- 


LAINS (1988). 901 Route 10, Whippany, NJ 
07981. (973)929-3168. FAX: (973)736- 
9193. E-mail: cecille3@juno.com. Pres. 
Rabbi Stephen Roberts; Natl. Coord. Ce- 
cille Allman Asekoff. A professional or- 
ganization for people functioning as 
Jewish chaplains in hospitals, nursing 
homes, geriatric, psychiatric, correctional, 
and military facilities. Provides collegial 
support, continuing education, profes- 
sional certification, and resources for the 
Jewish community on issues of pastoral 
and spiritual care. The Jewish Chaplain. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH PRISON 


CHAPLAINS, INC. (see AMERICAN JEWISH 
CORRECTIONAL CHAPLAINS ASSOCIATION, 
INc.) 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


(1893). 53 W. 23 St., NYC 10010. (212) 
645-4048. FAX: (212)645-7466. E-mail: 
actionline@ncjw.org. Pres. Jan Schnei- 
derman; Exec. Dir. Susan Katz. Works to 
improve the lives of women, children, and 
families in the United States and Israel; 
strives to insure individual rights and 
freedoms for all. NCJW volunteers de- 
liver vital services in 500 U.S. communi- 
ties and carry out NCJW’s advocacy 
agenda through a powerful grassroots 
network. NCJW Journal; Washington 
Newsletter. (WwWw.NCJW.ORG) 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR JEWISH HOsPICE 


(1985). PO Box 48025, Los Angeles, CA 
90048. (800)446-4448. 330 Broad Ave., 
Englewood, NJ 07631. (201)816-7324. 
FAX: (201)816-7321. Pres. Rabbi Mau- 
rice Lamm; Exec. Dir. Shirley Lamm. 
Serves as a national Jewish hospice re- 
source center. Through conferences, re- 
search, publications, referrals, and 
counseling services offers guidance, train- 
ing, and information to patients, family 
members, clergy of all faiths, professional 
caregivers, and volunteers who work with 
the Jewish terminally ill. Jewish Hospice 
Times. 


NATIONAL JEWISH CHILDREN’S LEUKEMIA 


FOUNDATION (1990). 172 Madison Av- 
enue, NYC 10016. (212)686-2722. FAX: 
(212)686-2750. E-mail: leukemia@erols. 
com. Pres./Founder Zvi Shor. Dedicated 
to saving the lives of children. Pro- 
grams:Bone Marrow Donor Search, Stem 
Cell Banking-freezing cells from babies’ 
umbilical cords for long-term storage, in 
case of need for bone marrow; Make-A- 
Dream-Come True-granting wishes for 
terminally ill children; Referral Service; 
Patient Advocacy. (WWW.LEUKEMIA 
FOUNDATION.ORG) 


NATIONAL JEWISH MEDICAL AND RESEARCH 


CENTER (formerly NATIONAL JEWISH 
HospiITAL/NATIONAL ASTHMA CENTER) 
(1899). 1400 Jackson St., Denver, CO 
80206. (800)222-LUNG. E-mail: lungline 
@njc.org. Pres./\CEO Lynn M. Taussig, 
MD; Bd. Chmn. Lawrence Gelfond. The 
only medical and research center in the 
United States devoted entirely to respira- 
tory, allergic, and immune system dis- 


eases, including asthma, tuberculosis, em- 
physema, severe allergies, AIDS, and can- 
cer, and autoimmune diseases such as 
lupus. Dedicated to enhancing preven- 
tion, treatment, and cures through re- 
search, and to developing and providing 
innovative clinical programs for treating 
patients regardless of age, religion, race, 
or ability to pay. New Directions; Medical 
Scientific Update.(www.NATIONALJEW- 
ISH.ORG) 


NortH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH 
HoMEs AND HOUSING FOR THE AGING 
(see ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH AGING SER- 
VICES) 


UNITED JEwIsH COMMUNITIES (see p. 000) 


UNITED ORDER TRUE SISTERS, INc. (UOTS) 
(1846). 100 State St., Suite 1020, Albany, 
NY 12207. (518)436-1670, Fax (518)436- 
1573. Pres. Marian S. Cohen; Fin. Sec. 
Betty Peyser; Treas. Rose Goldberg. 
Charitable, community service, especially . 
home supplies, etc., for indigent cancer 
victims; supports camps fer children with 
cancer. Inside UotS. (WwwW.UOTS.ORG) 


WorRLD CoUNCIL OF JEWISH COMMUNAL 
SERVICE (1966; reorg. 1994). 711 Third 
Ave., 10th fl., NYC 10017. (212)687-6200. 
FAX: (212)370-5467. Pres. Howard Char- 
ish; Assoc. Pres. Dr. Jack Habib; Exec. 
V.-Pres. Theodore Comet. Seeks to build 
Jewish community worldwide by enhanc- 
ing professional-to-professional connec- 
tions, improving professional practice 
through interchange of experience and 
sharing of expertise, fostering profes- 
sional training programs, and stimulating 
research. Conducts quadrennial confer- 
ences in Jerusalem and periodic regional 
meetings. Proceedings of international 
conferences; newsletters. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS* 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaAssis (Reli- 
gious, Educational) 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF CANTORS, 
UNION FOR REFORM JUDAISM (Religious, 
Educational) 


AMERICAN JEWISH CORRECTIONAL CHAP- 
LAINS AssociATION, INc. (Social Welfare) 


*For fuller listings see under category in parentheses. 


NATIONAL JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN JEWISH PRESS ASSOCIATION 
(Cultural) 


AMERICAN JEwIsH PUBLIC RELATIONS So- 
cieTY (Community Relations) 


ASSOCIATION OF HILLEL/JEwisH CAMPUS 
PROFESSIONALS (Religious, Educational) 


ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH CENTER PROFES- 
SIONALS (Social Welfare) 


ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION PERSONNEL (Social Wel- 
fare) 


ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH COMMUNITY RE- 
LATIONS WorKERS (Community Rela- 
tions) 


CanTors ASSEMBLY (Religious, Educa- 
tional) 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RAB- 
BIS (Religious, Educational) 


CouNciL OF JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN Civi_ SeRvIcCE (Community Rela- 
tions) 


INTERNATIONAL JEWISH MEDIA AsSOCIA- 
TION (Cultural) 


JEWISH CHAPLAINS CouNCIL, JWB (Social 
Welfare) 


JEWISH COMMUNAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
oF N. America (Social Welfare) 


JEwisH EDUCATORS ASSEMBLY, UNITED 
SYNAGOGUE OF CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM 
(Religious, Educational) 


JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICES PROFESSIONALS 
ASSOCIATION (Social Welfare) 


JEWISH TEACHERS ASSOCIATION—-MoRIM 
(Religious, Educational) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HEBREW Day 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, TORAH UME- 
SORAH (Religious, Educational) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH CHAP- 
LAINS (Social Welfare) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEMPLE AD- 
MINISTRATORS, UNION FOR REFORM Ju- 
DAISM (Religious, Educational) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEMPLE EDu- 
CATORS, UNION FOR REFORM JUDAISM 
(Religious, Educational) 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF YESHIVA PRIN- 
CIPALS, TORAH UMESORAH (Religious, 
Educational) 


NortH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SYNA- 
GOGUE EXECUTIVES, UNITED SYNAGOGUE 
OF CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM (Religious, 
Educational) 


RABBINICAL ALLIANCE OF AMERICA (Reli- 
gious, Educational) 


RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY (Religious, Educa- 
tional) 


RABBINICAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA (Reli- 
gious, Educational) 


RECONSTRUCTIONIST RABBINICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (Religious, Educational) 


UNION OF ORTHODOX RABBIS OF THE U.S. 
AND CANADA (Religious, Educational) 


WoRLD CONFERENCE OF JEWISH COMMU- 
NAL SERVICE (Community Relations) 


WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS* 
Amit WoMEN (Israel-Related) 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY NATIONAL WOMEN’S 
CommiTTEE (Educational) 


EMUNAH WOMEN OF AMERICA (Israel- 
Related) 


HADASSAH, THE WOMEN’S ZIONIST ORGA- 
NIZATION OF AMERICA (Israel-Related) 


JeEwisH WOMEN INTERNATIONAL (Social 
Welfare) 


Na’Amat USA, THE WoMEN’s LABOR ZION- 
IST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA (Israel- 
Related) 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 
(Social Welfare) 


UOTS (Social Welfare) 


WOMEN OF REFORM JUDAISM—FEDERA- 
TION OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS, UNION 
FOR REFORM JUDAISM (Religious, Educa- 
tional) 


WOMEN’S AMERICAN Ort, AMERICAN ORT 
FEDERATION (Overseas Aid) 


WoMEN’s BRANCH OF THE UNION OF OR- 
THODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS OF 
AMERICA (Religious, Educational) 


*For fuller listings see under category in parentheses. 
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WoMEN’s DiIvISION OF POALE AGUDATH Is- 
RAEL OF AMERICA (Israel-Related) 


WoMEN’S LEAGUE FOR CONSERVATIVE Ju- 
DAISM (Religious, Educational) 


WoMEN’S LEAGUE FOR ISRAEL, INC. (Israel- 
Related) 


WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION, YESHIVA UNI- 
VERSITY (Religious, Educational) 


YOUTH AND STUDENT 
ORGANIZATIONS* 


AGUDATH ISRAEL OF AMERICA (Religious, 
Educational) 


B’NAI B’RITH YOUTH ORGANIZATION (Reli- 
gious, Educational) 


BNneEI AKIVA OF NortTH AMERICA, RELI- 
GIlous ZIONISTS OF AMERICA (Israel- 
Related) 


HABONIM—DRror NortH AMERICA (Israel- 
Related) 


HASHOMER HATZzairR, SOCIALIST ZIONIST 
YoutH Movement (Israel-Related) 


Hive (Religious, Educational) 


KADIMA, UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF CON- 
SERVATIVE JUDAISM (Religious, Educa- 
tional) 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SYNAGOGUE 
YouTH, UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH 
CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA (Religious, 
Educational) 


NATIONAL JEWISH COMMITTEE ON SCOUT- 
ING (Religious, Educational) 


NATIONAL JEWISH GIRL SCOUT COMMITTEE 
(Religious, Educational) 


NortH AMERICAN ALLIANCE FOR JEWISH 
YOuTH (Religious, Educational) 


NortH AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEMPLE 
YouTH, UNION FOR REFORM JUDAISM 
(Religious, Educational) 


STUDENT STRUGGLE FOR SovieT JewRY— 
see CENTER FOR RUSSIAN JEwRY (Com- 
munity Relations) 


YOUNG JUDAEA/HASHACHAR, HADASSAH 
(Israel-Related) 


YUGNTRUF-YOUTH FOR YIDDISH (Cultural) 








CANADA 


AIsH HATORAH (1981). 949 Clark Ave., W., 
Thornhill, ONT L4J8G6. (905)764-1818. 
FAX: (905)764-1606. E-mail: www. Aish. 
com.Edu.Dir. Rabbi Ahron Hoch; Dr. 
Allan Seidenfeld. An educational center, 
a community center, and a network of 
synagogues throughout Toronto; seeks to 
reawaken Jewish values, ignite Jewish 
pride and promote Jewish unity through 
education; reaches out to Jews from all 
backgrounds in a friendly, warm and non- 
judgmental environment. Shabbat Shalom 
Fax, Monthly newsletter-Village Shul, 
Winter, Sping, Summer, Fall Calendars. 
(Www.AISH.EDU) 


B’NAI BRITH CANADA (1875). 15 Hove St., 
Downsview, ONT M3H 4Y8. (416)633- 
6224. FAX: (416)630-2159. E-mail: fdimant 
@bnaibrith.ca. Pres. Rochelle Wilner; 
Exec. V.-Pres. Frank Dimant. Canadian 
Jewry’s major advocacy and service 
organization; maintains an office of Gov- 
ernment Relations in Ottawa and co- 
sponsors the Canada Israel Committee; 
makes representations to all levels of gov- 
ernment on matters of Jewish concern; 
promotes humanitarian causes and edu- 
cational programs, community projects, 
adult Jewish education, and leadership 
development; dedicated to the preserva- 
tion and unity of the Jewish community 
in Canada and to human rights. The Jew- 
ish Tribune. 


, Institute for International Affairs 
(1987). E-mail: institute@bnaibrith.ca. 
Ch. Rochelle Wilner; Natl. Dir. Ruth 
Klein. Identifies and protests the abuse of 
human rights worldwide. Advocates on 
behalf of Israel and Jewish communities 
in distress. Monitors national and inter- 
national legislation dealing with war 
crimes. Activities include briefs and con- 
sultations with governmental and non- 
governmental organizations, research and 
public education, advocacy and commu- 
nity mobilization, media monitoring, and 
international conferences and fact-find- 
ing missions. Ad hoc publications on 
human rights issues. 


, League for Human Rights (1964). 
Co-Chmn. Marvin Kurz & Dr Harriet 
Morris. National volunteer association 


*For fuller listings see under category in parentheses. 
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dedicated to combating racism, bigotry, 
and anti-Semitism. Educational programs 
include multicultural antiracist work- 
shops, public speakers, Holocaust educa- 
tion, Media Human Rights Awards; legal 
and legislative activity includes govern- 
ment submissions, court interventions, 
monitoring hate-group activity, respond- 
ing to incidents of racism and anti- 
Semitism; community liaison includes 
intergroup dialogue and support for ag- 
grieved vulnerable communities and 
groups. Canadian distributor of ADL 
material. Heritage Front Report: 1994; 
Anti-Semitism on Campus; Skinheads in 
Canada; Annual Audit of Anti-Semitic In- 
cidents; Holocaust and Hope Educators’ 
Newsletter; Combatting Hate: Guidelines 
for Community Action. 


, National Field Services Depart- 
ment. Natl. Dir. Pearl Gladman. Services 
community affordable housing projects, 
sports leagues, food baskets for the needy; 
coordinates hands-on national volunteer 
programming, Tel-Aide Distress Line; re- 
sponsible for lodge membership; direct- 
mail campaigns, annual convention and 
foundation dinners. 


CANADIAN FRIENDS OF CALI & AMAL 
(1944). 7005 Kildare Rd., Suite 14, Céte 
St. Luc, Quebec, H4W 1C1. (514)484- 
9430. FAX: (514)484-0968. Pres. Harry 
J.F. Bloomfield, QC; Exec. Dir. Fran 
Kula. Incorporates Canadian Association 
for Labour Israel (Histadrut) and Cana- 
dian Friends of Amal; supports compre- 
hensive health care and education in 
Israel. Helps to provide modern medical 
and surgical facilities and the finest voca- 
tional, technical education to the Israeli 
people of all ages. 


CANADIAN FRIENDS OF THE HEBREW UNI- 


VERSITY OF JERUSALEM (1944). 3080 
Yonge St., Suite 5024, Toronto, ONT 
M4N 3NI1. (416)485-8000. FAX: 
(416)485-8565. E-mail: inquiry@cfhu. 
org. Pres. Stephen Victor, QC; Natl. Dit. 
Charles S. Diamond. Represents the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem in Canada; 
serves as fund-raising arm for the univer- 
sity in Canada; recruits Canadian stu- 
dents and promotes study programs for 
foreign students at the university; spon- 
sors social and educational events across 
Canada. 


CANADIAN JEWISH ConacrREss (1919; reorg. 
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1934). 100 Sparks Street, Suite 650, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario K1P 5B7. (613)233-8703. 
FAX: (613)233-8748. E-mail: canadian- 
jewishcongress@cjc.ca. Pres. Keith M. 
Landy; Exec. V. Pres./General Counsel 
Jack Silverstone. The community’s na- 
tional voice on public affairs, Canadian 
Jewish Congress works with governments, 
community organizations and other part- 
ners to fight antisemitism and racism, to 
promote positive links to Israel and to 
other Jewish communities, and to support 
humanitarian and human rights efforts. 
DAIS; National Archives Newsletter; re- 
gional newsletters. 


CANADIAN YOUNG JUDAEA (1917). 788 


Marlee Ave., Suite 205, Toronto, ONT 
M6B 3K1. (416)781-5156. FAX: (416) 
787-3100. E-mail: cyj@idirect.com. Natl. 
Exec. Dir. Risa Epstein. Strives to attract 
Jewish youth to Zionism, with goal of 
aliyah; educates youth about Jewish his- 
tory and Zionism; prepares them to pro- 
vide leadership in Young Judaea camps in 
Canada and Israel and to be concerned 
Jews. Judaean L’ Madrich; Young Judaean. 


CANADIAN ZIONIST FEDERATION (1967). 


5151 Céte St. Catherine Rd., #206, Mon- 
treal, PQ H3W 1M6. (514)739-7300. 
FAX: (514)739-9412. Pres. Kurt Roth- 
schild; Natl. Sec. Florence Simon. Um- 
brella organization of distinct constituent 
member Zionist organizations in Canada; 
carries on major activities in all areas of 
Jewish life through its departments of ed- 
ucation and culture, aliyah, youth and 
students, public affairs, and small Jewish 
communities, for the purpose of strength- 
ening the State of Israel and the Cana- 
dian Jewish community. Canadian 
Zionist. 


, Bureau of Education and Culture 
(1972). Pres. Kurt Rothschild. Provides 
counseling by pedagogic experts, in- 
service teacher-training courses and sem- 
inars in Canada and Israel; national 
pedagogic council and research center; 
distributes educational material and 
teaching aids; supports annual Bible con- 
test and Hebrew-language courses for 
adults; awards scholarships to Canadian 
high-school graduates studying for one 
year in Israel. 


HADASSAH—WIZO =ORGANIZATION OF 


CANADA (1917). 1310 Greene Ave., Suite 
900, Montreal, PQ H3Z 2B8. (514)937- 
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9431. FAX: (514)933-6483. E-mail: natoff 
@canadian-hadassah-wizo.org. Natl. 
Pres. Rochelle Levinson; Natl. Exec. V.- 
Pres. Lily Frank. Largest women’s volun- 
teer Zionist organization in Canada, 
located in 43 Canadian cities; dedicated 
to advancing the quality of life of the 
women and children in Israel through fi- 
nancial assistance and support of its 
many projects, day-care centers, schools, 
institutions, and hospitals. In Canada, the 
organization promotes Canadian ideals 
of democracy and is a stalwart advocate 
of women’s issues. Orah Magazine. 


HASHOMER Hazzair (1913). 1111 Finch 
Ave. W., #456, Downsview, ONT M3J 
2ES. (416)736-1339. FAX: (416)736-1405. 
E-mail: mail@givathaviva.ca. Shlicha- 
Ora Merin; Pres. Sheryl Neshel; Sec. Lipa 
Roth. A Zionist youth movement estab- 
lished over 80 years ago with centers all 
over the world. In Toronto, there are 
weekly meetings during the school year 
where children get a strong sense of their 
Jewish identity and connection to Israel, 
celebrate Jewish holidays together and 
learn to be contributing members of the 
community. Hashomer Hatzair runs a 6- 
day residential winter camp and a 6-week 
summer camp for youth ranging from 7- 
16 on Otty Lake. 


INTERNATIONAL JEWISH CORRESPONDENCE 
(IJC) (1978). c/o Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress, 1590 Dr. Penfield Ave., Montreal, 
PQ H3G 1C5.9 (514)931-7531. FAX: (514) 
931-0548. E-mail: barrys@cjc.ca. Founder/ 
Dir. Barry Simon. Aims to encourage 
contact between Jews of all ages and 
backgrounds, in all countries, through 
pen-pal correspondence. Send autobio- 
graphical data and stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope or its equivalent (to 
cover cost of Canadian postage) to re- 
ceive addresses. 


JEWISH IMMIGRANT AID SERVICES OF Mon- 
TREAL (JIAS) (1922). 5500 Westbury, 24 
Floor, Montreal, Quebec H3W-2W8. 
(514)342-9351. FAX: (514)342-0287. E- 
mail: jiasmail@aol.com. Pres. Joe Kislow- 
icz; Exec. Dir. Shellie Ettinger. JIAS is a 
national organization assisting the lawful 
entry of Jews into Canada, as well as their 
settlement and integration... JIAS News 
for Clients. 


JEwIsH NATIONAL FUND OF CANADA (Keren 
Kayemeth Le’Israel, Inc.) (1901). 1980 


2004 


Sherbrooke St. W., Suite 500, Montreal, 
PQ H3H 188. (514)934-0313. FAX: 
(514)934-0382. E-mail: mtl@jnf.canada. 
org. Natl. Pres. Sandra Posluns; Exec. V.- 
Pres. Joe Rabinovitch. Fund-raising or- 
ganization affiliated with the World 
Zionist Organization; involved in af- 
forestation, soil reclamation, and devel- 
opment of the land of Israel, including 
the construction of roads and prepara- 
tion of sites for new settlements; provides 
educational materials and programs to 
Jewish schools across Canada. 


LaBouR ZIONIST ALLIANCE OF CANADA 


(1909). 272 Codsell Ave., Downsview, 
ONT M3H 3X2. (416)630- 9444, FAX: (416) 
630-9451. Pres. Josef Krystal; City Com- 
mittee Chmn. Montreal-Harry Froimo- 
vitch. Associated with the World Labor 
Zionist movement and allied with the Is- 
rael Labor party. Provides recreational 
and cultural programs, mutual aid, and 
fraternal care to enhance the social wel- 
fare of its membership; actively promotes 
Zionist education, cultural projects, and 
forums on aspects of Jewish and Cana- 
dian concern. 


MERETZ CANADA (1950s). 1111 Finch Ave. 


W., Suite 456, Downsview, ONT M3J 
2ES. (416)736-1339. FAX: (416)736-1405. 
Pres. Joseph Podemski., Vice Pres. Lipa 
Roth. Acts as a voice of Socialist- 
Democratic and Zionist points of view 
within the Jewish community and a focal 
point for progressive Zionist elements in 
Canada; affiliated with Hashomer 
Hatzair and the Givat Haviva Educa- 
tional Center. 


MIZRACHI ORGANIZATION OF CANADA 


(1941). 296 Wilson Ave., North York, 
ONT M3H 188. (416)630-9266. FAX: 
(416)630-2305. Pres. Jack Kahn. Pro- 
motes religious Zionism, aimed at making 
Israel a state based on Torah; maintains 
Bnei Akiva, a summer camp, adult edu- 
cation program, and touring department; 
supports Mizrachi-Hapoel Hamizrachi 
and other religious Zionist institutions in 
Israel which strengthen traditional Ju- 
daism. Mizrachi Newsletter. 


NATIONAL COMMUNITY RELATIONS Com- 


MITTEE OF CANADIAN JEWISH CONGRESS 
(1936). 4600 Bathurst St., Toronto, ONT 
M2R 3V2. (416)631-5673. FAX: 
(416)635-1408. E-mail: mprutschi@ 
ujafed.org. Chmn. Ellen T. Cole; Pres. 


NATIONAL JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS 


Keith M. Landy; Dir. Manuel Prutschi. 
Seeks to safeguard the status, rights, and 
welfare of Jews in Canada; to combat an- 
tisemitism, and promote understanding 
and goodwill among all ethnic and reli- 
gious groups. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN OF 


CANADA (1897). 118-1588 Main St., Win- 
nipeg, MAN R2V 1Y3. (204)339-9700. 
FAX: (204)334-3779. E-mail: info@ 
ncejwe.org. Chmn. Carol Slater; Natl. V.- 
Pres. Roz Fine & Brenlee Gurvey Gales. 
Dedicated to furthering human welfare in 
the Jewish and general communities, lo- 
cally, nationally, and internationally; 
through an integrated program of educa- 
tion, service, and social action seeks to 
fulfill unmet needs and to serve the indi- 
vidual and the community. National By- 
Lines. 


ORT Canapa (1948). 3101 Bathurst St., 
Suite 604, Toronto, ONT M6A 2A6. 
(416)787-0339. FAX: (416)787-9420. E- 
mail: info@ort-toronto.org. Pres. Dr. 
Roger Korman; Exec. Dir. Joel Shapiro. 
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Chapters in 11 Canadian cities raise funds 
for ORT’s nonprofit global network of 
schools where Jewish students learn a 
wide range of marketable skills, including 
the most advanced high-tech professions. 
Focus Magazine. 


STATE OF ISRAEL Bonps (Canada-Israel Se- 


curities, Ltd.) (1953). 970 Lawrence Ave. 
W., Suite 502, Toronto, ONT M6A 3B6. 
(416)789-3351. FAX: (416)789-9436. Pres. 
Norman Spector; Bd. Chmn. George A. 
Cohon. An international securities orga- 
nization offering interest-bearing instru- 
ments issued by the government of Israel. 
Invests in every aspect of Israel’s econ- 
omy, including agriculture, commerce, 
and industry. Israel Bonds are RRSP- 
approved. 


UIA FEDERATIONS OF CANADA (1998). 4600 


Bathurst St., Suite 315, Toronto, ONT 
M2R 3V3. (416)636-7655. FAX: (416) 
636-9897. E-mail: info@uiafed.org. Exec. 
V-Pres. Maxyne Finkelstein. The national 
Jewish fund-raising orgnazation and com- 
munity-planning body for Canada. 


Jewish Federations, 


Welfare Funds, 


Community Councils 


UNITED STATES 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 


BIRMINGHAM JEWISH FEDERATION (1936; 
reorg. 1971); Box 130219 (35213-0219); 
(205)879-0416. FAX: (205)803-1526. E- 
mail: federation@bjf.org. Exec. Dir. Rich- 
ard Friedman. (WWwW.BJF.ORG) 


MOBILE 


MosiLe JEwisH WELFARE FUND, INC. (inc. 
1966); One Office Park, Suite 219 (36609); 
(334)343-7197. FAX: (334)343-7197. E-mail: 
mjwf123@aol.com. Pres. Eileen Susman. 


MONTGOMERY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF MONTGOMERY, INC. 
(1930); 2820 Fairlane Dr. (36120-0058); 
(334)277-5820. FAX: (334)277-8383. E- 
mail: jfedmgm@aol.com. Pres. Alan Weil; 
Admin. Dir. Susan Mayer Bruchis. 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER PHOENIX 
(1940); 12701 N. Scottsdale Rd., Suite 201 
(85254); (480)634-4900. FAX: (480)634- 
4588. E-mail: info@jewishphoenix.org. 
Pres. Neil Hiller; Exec. Dir. Arthur Paikow- 
sky. (WWW.JEWISHPHOENIX.ORG) 


TUCSON 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN ARI- 
ZONA (1946); 3822 East River Rd., Suite 100 
(85718); (520)577-9393. FAX: (520)577- 
0734. E-mail: gbarnhill@jfsa.org. Pres. 
Linda Tumarkin; Exec. Dir. Stuart Mellan. 
(WWW.JEWISHTUCSON.ORG) 
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ARKANSAS 


LITTLE ROCK 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF ARKANSAS (1911); 
425 N. University (72205); (501)663-3571. 
FAX: (501)663-7286. E-mail: jflar@aristo- 
tle.net. Pres. Doris Krain; Exec. Dir. Ziva 
Starr. (WWW.JEWISHARKANSAS.ATFREEWEB. 
COM) 


CALIFORNIA 


EAST BAY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF THE GREATER EAST 
Bay (including Alameda & Contra Costa 
Counties) (1917); 401 Grand Ave., Oakland 
(94610-5022); (510)839-2900. FAX: (510) 
839-3996. E-mail: admin@jfed.org. Pres. 
Marjorie Wolf; Exec. V.-Pres. Ami 
Nahshon. (www.JFED.ORG) 


FRESNO 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF FRESNO; 295 W. 
Cromwell Ave., Suite 111 (93711-6161); 
(559)432-2162. FAX: (559)432-0425. 


LONG BEACH 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER LONG 
BEACH AND W. ORANGE County (1937; inc. 
1946); 3801 E. Willow St. (90815); (562)426- 
7601. FAX: (562)424-3915. E-mail: kgibbs@ 
jewishlongbeach.org. Pres. Richard Lipeles; 
Exec. Dir. Michael S. Rassler. (www.JEwIsH 
LONGBEACH.ORG) 


LOS ANGELES 

JEWISH FEDERATION COUNCIL OF GREATER 
Los ANGELES (1912; reorg. 1959); 6505 
Wilshire Blvd., 8th fl. (90048); (323)761- 


JEWISH FEDERATIONS, 


8000. FAX: (323)761-8235. E-mail: webco- 
ordinator@jewishla.org. Pres. Lionel Bell; 
Exec. V.-Pres. William Bernstein. (www. 
JEWISHLA.ORG) 


ORANGE COUNTY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF ORANGE COUNTY 
(1964; inc. 1965); 250 E. Baker St., Suite A, 
Costa Mesa (92626); (714)755-5555. FAX: 
(714)755-0307. E-mail: info@jfoc.org. Pres. 
Charles Karp; Exec. Dir. Bunnie Mauldin. 
(WWwW.JFOC.ORG) 


PALM SPRINGS 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF PALM SPRINGS AND 
DEseErRT AREA (1971); 255 N. El Cielo, Suite 
430 (92262-6990); (760)325-7281. FAX: 
(760)325-2188. E-mail: msjfedps@gte.net. 
Pres. Larry Pitts; Exec. Dir. Mitzi Schafer. 
(WWW.JEWISHPALMSPRINGS.ORG) 


SACRAMENTO 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF THE SACRAMENTO 
REGION (1948); 2351 Wyda Way (95825); 
(916)486-0906. FAX: (916)486-0816. E- 
mail: jfed2@juno.com. Pres. Skip Rosen- 
bloom; Exec. Dir. Phillis Helene Cohen. 
(WWW.JEWISHSAC.ORG) 


SAN DIEGO 

UNITED JEWISH FEDERATION OF SAN DIEGO 
County (1936); 4950 Murphy Canyon Rd. 
(92123); (858)571-3444. FAX: (858)571- 
0701. E-mail: fedujf@ujfsd.org. Pres. Gary 
Jacobs; Exec. V.-Pres. Stephen M. Abram- 
son. (WWW.JEWISHINSANDIEGO.ORG) 


SAN FRANCISCO 


JEwIsH COMMUNITY FEDERATION OF SAN 
FRANCISCO, THE PENINSULA, MARIN, AND 
SonNoMA Counties (1910; reorg. 1955); 121 
Steuart St. (94105); (415)777-0411. FAX: 
(415)495-6635. E-mail: info@sfjcf.org. Pres. 
Adele Corvin. (WWW.SFJCF.ORG) 


SAN GABRIEL AND POMONA 
VALLEY 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF THE GREATER SAN 
GABRIEL AND POMONA VALLEYS; 258 W. 
Badillo St. (91723-1906); (626)967-3656. 
FAX: (626)967-5135. E-mail: sgpvfed@aol. 
com. (WWwW.SGPV.ORG) 


SAN JOSE 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER SAN JOSE 
(incl. Santa Clara County except Palo Alto 
and Los Altos) (1930; reorg. 1950); 14855 
Oka Rd., Suite 2, Los Gatos (95030); 
(408)358-3033. FAX: (408)356-0733. E- 


RUNDS, COUNCILS / 591 
mail: federation@jfgsj.org. Pres. Bonnie 
Slavitt Moore; Interim Exec. Dir. Janet 


Berg. (WWw.JEWISHSILICONVALLEY.ORG) 


SANTA BARBARA 


SANTA BARBARA JEWISH FEDERATION 
(1974); 524 Chapala St. (93190); (805)957- 
1115. FAX: (805)957-9230. E-mail: sbjfed 
@silcom.com. Pres. Ron Fox; Exec. Dir. 
Shelly Katz. (Www.JEWISHSANTABARBARA. 
ORG) 


VENTURA COUNTY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF VENTURA COUNTY; 
7620 Foothill Rd. (93004); (805)647-7800. 
FAX: (805)647-0482. E-mail: ujavtacty@ 
worldnet.att.net. 


COLORADO 


DENVER/BOULDER 


ALLIED JEWISH FEDERATION OF COLORADO 
(1936); 300 S. Dahlia St., Denver (80222); 
(303)321-3399. FAX: (303)322-8328. E- 
mail: ajfcolo@aol.com. Chmn. Noel Gins- 
burg; Pres. & CEO:Doug Seserman. (www. 
JEWISHCOLORADO.ORG) 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF EASTERN FAIR- 
FIELD County. (1936; reorg. 1981); 4200 
Park Ave. (06604-1092); (203)372-6567. 
FAX: (203)374-0770. E-mail: jccs@snet.net. 
Chmn. Stanley Strouch; Pres. & CEO 
Daniel P. Baker. (Wwww.sCCs.ORG) 


DANBURY 


THE JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER DAN- 
BuRY, INc. (1945); 105 Newton Rd. (06810); 
(203)792-6353. FAX: (203)748-5099. E- 
mail: info@thejf.org. Pres. Daniel Wolinsky; 
Exec. Dir. Judy Prager. (Www.THEJF.ORG) 


EASTERN CONNECTICUT 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF EASTERN CON- 
NECTICUT, INc. (1950; inc. 1970); 28 Chan- 
ning St., New London (06320); (860)442- 
8062. FAX: (860)443-4175. E-mail: jfec@ 
worldnet.att.net. Pres. Myron Hendel; Exec. 
Dir. Jerome E. Fischer. 


GREENWICH 


GREENWICH JEwisH FEDERATION (1956); 
One Holly Hill Lane (06830-6080); 
(203)622-1434. FAX: (203)622-1237. E- 
mail: pezmom3@aol.com. Pres. Jonathan 
Nelson; Exec. Dir. Pam Zur. 
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HARTFORD 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER HART- 
FORD (1945); 333 Bloomfield Ave., W. Hart- 
ford (06117); (860)232-4483. FAX: (860) 
232-5221. E-mail: aperrault@jewish 
hartford.org. Pres. Robert Nabolchek; Act- 
ing Exec. Dir. Steven Bayer. (Www.JEWISH 
HARTFORD.ORG) 


NEW HAVEN 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER NEW 
Haven (1928); 360 Amity Rd., Woodbridge 
(06525); (203)387-2424. FAX: (203)387- 
1818. E-mail: marinak@megahits.com Pres. 
David Schaefer; Exec. Dir. Neil Berro. 
(WWW.JEWISHNEWHAVEN.ORG) 


NORWALK 
(See Westport) 


STAMFORD 

UNITED JEwiIsH FEDERATION (inc. 1973); 
1035 Newfield Ave., PO Box 3038 (06905); 
(203)321-1373. FAX: (203)322-3277. E- 
mail: office@ujf.org. Pres. Corrine Lotstein; 
Dir. of Dev. Edith Samers. (WwWw.UJF.ORG) 


WESTERN CONNECTICUT 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF WESTERN Con- 
NECTICUT (1938); 444 Maine St. N., South- 
bury (06488); (203)267-5121. FAX: (203) 
267-3392. E-mail: jfedwtby@aol.com. Pres. 
Dan Goodman; Exec. Dir. Rob Zwang. 
(WWW.JFED.NET) 


WESTPORT-WESTON-WILTON- 
NORWALK 

UJA/FEDERATION OF WESTPORT—WESTON— 
WILTON—NorWALK (inc. 1980); 431 Post 
Road E., Suite 22, Westport (06880); 
(203)226-8197. FAX: (203)226-5051. E- 
mail: rkessler@optonline.net. Pres. Ed 
Goldstein; Exec. Dir. Robert Kessler. 
(WWW.UJAFEDERATION.ORG) 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF DELAWARE, INC. 
(1934); 100 W. 10th St., Suite 301 (19801- 
1628); (302)427-2100. FAX: (302)427-2438. 
E-mail: delawarejfd@jon.cjfny.org. Pres. 
Barry Kayne; Exec. V. Pres. Samuel H. 
Asher. (WWW.SHALOMDEL.ORG) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON 


THE JEwIsH FEDERATION OF GREATER 
WASHINGTON, INc. (1935); 6101 Montrose 


Rd., Rockville, MD (20852); (301)230-7200. 
FAX: (301)230-7265. E-mail: info@jew- 
ishfedwash.org. Pres. Michael C. Gelman; 
Exec. V.-Pres. Misha Galperin. (WwwW.JEWISH 
FEDWASH.ORG) 


FLORIDA 


BREVARD COUNTY 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF BREVARD (1974); 
108-A Barton Ave., Rockledge (32955); 
(407)636-1824. FAX: (407)636-0614. E- 
mail: jfbrevard@aol.com. Pres. Gary Singer; 
Exec. Dir. Joanne Bishins. 


BROWARD COUNTY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF BROWARD COUNTY 
(1943; 1968); 5890 S. Pine Island Rd., Davie 
(33351-7319); (954)252-6900. FAX: (954) 
252-6892. E-mail: info@jewishfed 
broward.org. Pres. David B. Schulman; 
Exec. Dir. Gary N. Rubin. (Www.JEWISH 
FEDBROWARD.ORG) 


COLLIER COUNTY 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF COLLIER COUNTY 
(1974); 1250 Tamiami Trail N., Suite 202, 
Naples (33940); (941)263-4205. FAX: 
(941)263-3813. E-mail: jfccfl@aol.com. 
Pres. Ann Jacobson. (Www.JEWISHNAPLES. 
ORG) 

DAYTONA BEACH 


(See Volusia & Flagler Counties) 
FT. LAUDERDALE 
(See Broward County) 


GAINESVILLE 
JEwisH CouNCIL OF NorTH CENTRAL 


Froripa; 1861 NW 21 St. (32604); 
(352)371-3846. E-mail: oberger@gnv. 
fdt.net. 

JACKSONVILLE 


JACKSONVILLE JEWISH FEDERATION, INC. 
(1935); 8505 San Jose Blvd. (32217); 
(904)448-5000. FAX: (904)448-5715. E- 
mail: jaxjewishfed@jon.cjfny.org. Pres. Guy 
Benrubi; Exec. V.-Pres. Alan Margolies. 
(WWwW.JAXJEWISH.ORG) 


LEE COUNTY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF LEE AND CHAR- 
LOTTE CountTiEs (1974); 6237-E Presiden- 
tial Court, Ft. Myers (33919-3568); 
(941)481-4449. FAX: (941)481-0139. E- 
mail: jfedswfl@aol.com. Pres. Rozzi Oster- 
man; Exec. Dir. Annette Goodman. 
(Www.JEWISHFEDERATIONSWFL.ORG) 


JEWISH FEDERATIONS, 


MIAMI 


GREATER MIAMI JEWISH FEDERATION, INC. 
(1938); 4200 Biscayne Blvd. (33137); 
(305)576-4000. FAX: (305)573-4584. E- 
mail: info@gmjf.or. Pres. Michael Scheck; 
Exec. V.-Pres. Jacob Solomon. (www.JEWISH 
MIAMI.ORG) 


ORLANDO 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER ORLANDO 
(1949); 851 N. Maitland Ave.; PO Box 
941508, Maitland (32794-1508); (407)645- 
5933. FAX: (407)645-1172. Pres. James S. 
Grodin; Exec. Dir. Eric Geboff. (www. 
ORLANDOJEWISHFED.ORG) 


PALM BEACH COUNTY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF PALM BEACH 
County, INc. (1962); 4601 Community Dr., 
W. Palm Beach (33417-2760); (561)478- 
0700. FAX: (561)478-9696. E-mail: info@ 
jfedpbco.org. Pres. Norman P. Goldblum; 
Exec. V.-Pres. Jeffrey L. Klein. (www. 
JEWISHPALMBEACH.ORG) 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF SOUTH PALM BEACH 
County, Inc. (1979); 9901 Donna Klein 
Blvd. Boca Raton (33428-1788); (561)852- 
3100. FAX: (561)852-3136. E-mail: dstern@ 
Jewishboca.org. (WWW.JEWISHBOCA.ORG) 


PENSACOLA 


PENSACOLA JEWISH FEDERATION; 800 No. 
Palafox (32501); (850)434-7992. 


PINELLAS COUNTY 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF PINELLAS COUNTY, 
Inc. (incl. Clearwater and St. Petersburg) 
(1950; reincorp. 1974); 13191 Starkey Rd., 
#8, Largo (33773-1438); (727)530-3223. 
FAX: (727)531-0221. E-mail: pinellas@jfed- 
pinellas.org. Pres. David Abelson; Interim 
Exec. Dir. Bonnie Friedman. (www.JFED 
PINELLAS.ORG) 


SARASOTA-MANATEE 
SARASOTA-MANATEE JEWISH FEDERATION 
(1959); 580 S. McIntosh Rd. (34232-1959); 
(941)371-4546. FAX: (941)378-2947. E- 
mail: jlederman@smijf.org. Pres. Scott Gor- 
don; Exec. Dir. Jan C. Lederman. (www. 
SMJF.ORG) 


TALLAHASSEE 
APALACHEE FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHAR- 
iT1Es; PO Box 14825 (32317-4825); (850) 
877-3989; FAX: (850)877-7989. E-mail: 
mdlevy@pol.net. 


FUND'S. CouNciis 1-593 


TAMPA 


TAMPA JEWISH FEDERATION (1941); 13009 
Community Campus Dr. (33625-4000); 
(813)264-9000. FAX: (813)265-8450. E- 
mail: tjfjcc@aol.com. Pres. Lili Kaufman; 
Exec. V.-Pres. Howard Borer. (www.JEWISH- 
TAMPA.ORG) 


VOLUSIA & FLAGLER COUNTIES 
JEWISH FEDERATION OF VOLUSIA & FLA- 
GLER COUNTIES, INc. (1980); 733 S. Nova 
Rd., Ormond Beach (32174); (904)672- 
0294. FAX: (904)673-1316. Pres. Steven I. 
Unatin; Exec. Dir. Gloria Max. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER ATLANTA, 
Inc. (1905; reorg. 1967); 1440 Spring St., 
NW (30309-2837); (404)873-1661. FAX: 
(404)874-7043/881-4027. E-mail: kkaplan 
@jfga.org. Pres. Dr. Arnold Rubenstein; 
Exec. Dir. David I. Sarnat. (www. SHALOM 
ATLANTA.ORG) 


AUGUSTA 

AUGUSTA JEWISH FEDERATION (1937); 898 
Weinberger Way, Evans (30809-3636); 
(706)228-3636. FAX: (706)868-1660/823- 
3960. E-mail: mpousman@hotmail.com. 
Pres. Dr. Louis Scharff; Exec. Dir. Michael 
Pousman. 


COLUMBUS 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF CoLuMBus, INC. 
(1944); PO Box 6313 (31906); (706)568- 
6668. Pres. Murray Solomon; Sec. Irene 
Rainbow. 


SAVANNAH 

SAVANNAH JEWISH FEDERATION (1943); 5111 
Abercorn St. (31403); (912)355-8111. FAX: 
(912)355-8116. E-mail: jrgreen4@juno.com. 
Pres. Dr. Paul Kulbersh; Exec. Dir. Moises 
Paz. (WWW.SAVJ.ORG) 


ILLINOIS 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA 
CHAMPAIGN-URBANA JEWISH FEDERATION 
(1929); 503 E. John St., Champaign (61820); 
(217)367-9872. FAX: (217)344-1540. E- 
mail: cujf@shalomcu.org. Pres. Anthony E. 
Novak; Exec. Dir. Lee Melhado. (www. 
SHALOMCU.ORG) 


CHICAGO 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF METROPOLITAN 
CHICAGO/JEWISH UNITED FUND OF METRO- 
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POLITAN CHICAGO (1900); Ben Gurion Way, 
1 S. Franklin St. (60606-4694); (312)346- 
6700. FAX: (312)444-2086. E-mail: web 
info@juf.org. Chmn. Fred Bondy; Pres. 
Steven B. Nasatir. (WWW.JUF.ORG) 


JOLIET 

JoLiET JEWISH WELFARE CuHEsT (1938); 250 
N. Midland Ave. at Campbell St. (60435); 
(815)741-4600. 


PEORIA 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF PEORIA (1933; inc. 
1947); 2000 W. Pioneer Pwky., Suite 10B 
(61615-1835); (309)689-0063. FAX: (309) 
689-0575: Pres. Jennifer Dolin; Exec. Dir. 
Eunice Galsky. 


QUAD CITIES 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF QUAD Cirtigs (1938; 
comb. 1973); 1705 2"4 Ave., Suite 405, Rock 
Island (61201); (309)793-1300. FAX: 
(309)793-1345. E-mail: qcfederation@juno. 
com. Pres. Paul Light; Exec. Dir. Ida 
Kramer. 


ROCKFORD 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER ROCK- 
FORD (1937); 1500 Parkview Ave. (61107); 
(815)399-5497. FAX: (815)399-9835. E- 
mail: rockfordfederation@juno.com. Pres. 
Sterne Roufa; Exec. Dir. Marilyn Youman. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN ILLI- 
NOIS, SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI, AND WEST- 
ERN KENTUCKY (1941); 6464 W. Main, Suite 
7A, Belleville (62223); (618)398-6100. FAX: 
(618)398-0539. E-mail: silfed@simokyfed. 
com. Co-Pres. Harvey Cohen & Carol Rud- 
man; Exec. Dir. Steven C. Low. (www. 
SIMOKYFED.COM) 


SPRINGFIELD 


SPRINGFIELD JEWISH FEDERATION (1941); 
2815 Old Jacksonville Rd., Ste 103A 
(62704); (217)787-7223. FAX: (217)787- 
7470. E-mail: sjf@springnetl.com. Pres. 
Rita Victor; Exec. Dir. Gloria Schwartz. 


INDIANA 


FORT WAYNE 


Fort WAYNE JEwisH FEDERATION (1921); 
227 E. Washington Blvd. (46802-3121); 
(219)422-8566. FAX: (219)422-8567. E- 
mail: fwjewfed@aol.com. Pres. Doris Fogel; 
Exec. Dir. Jeff Gubitz. (www.sHALOMFW. 
ORG) 


INDIANAPOLIS 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER INDI- 
ANAPOLIS, INC. (1905); 6705 Hoover Rd. 
(46260-4120); (317)726-5450. FAX: (317) 
205-0307. E-mail controljfg@aol.com. Pres. 
Richard Leventhal; Exec. V.-Pres. Harry 
Nadler. (Www.JFGI.ORG) 


LAFAYETTE 


JEewIsH FEDERATION OF GREATER 
LAFAYETTE (1924); PO Box 3802, W. 
Lafayette (47906); (765)426-4724. E-mail: 
jfgl1@aol.com. Pres.Earl Prohofsky; Admin. 
Judy Upton. 


NORTHWEST INDIANA 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF NORTHWEST INDI- 
ANA (1941; reorg. 1959); 2939 Jewett St., 
Highland (46322); (219)972-2250. FAX: 
(219)972-4779. E-mail: defwej@aol.com. 
Pres. Carol Karol; Exec. Dir. David Tein. 
(Www.JFEDOFNWI.COM) 


ST. JOSEPH VALLEY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF ST. JOSEPH VALLEY 
(1946); 3202 Shalom Way, South Bend 
(46615); (219)233-1164. FAX: (219)288- 
4103. E-mail: mgardner@fedsjv.org. Pres. 
Dr. Douglas H. Barton; Exec. V.-Pres. Mar- 
ilyn Gardner. (WWW.JFEDSJV.ORG) 


IOWA 


DES MOINES 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER DES 
Mornes (1914); 910 Polk Blvd. (50312); 
(515)277-6321. FAX: (515)277-4069. E- 
mail: jcrc@dmjfed.org. Pres. Robert M. 
Pomerantz; Exec. Dir. Elaine Steinger. 
(WWW.DMJFED.ORG) 


SIOUX CITY 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF Sioux City (1921); 
815 38th St. (51104-1417); (712)258-0618. 
FAX: (712)258-0619. Pres. Michele Ivener; 
Admin. Dir. Doris Rosenthal. 


KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY 
See listing under Missouri 


WICHITA 


Mip-KANsAS JEWISH FEDERATION, INC. 
(serving South Central Kansas) (1935); 400 
N. Woodlawn, Suite 8 (67208); (316)686- 
4741. FAX: (316)686-6008. E-mail: jpress@ 
mkjf.org. Pres. Marie Levy; Exec. Dir. Judy 
Press. (WWW.MKJF.ORG) 


JEWISH FEDERATIONS, 


KENTUCKY 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY JEWISH FEDERATION 
(1976); 340 Romany Rd., Lexington (40502- 
2400); (606)268-0672. FAX: (606)268-0775. 
E-mail: ckjf@jewishlexington.org. Pres. 
Martin Barr; Exec. Dir. Daniel Chejfec. 
(WWW.JEWISHLEXINGTON.ORG) 


LOUISVILLE 


JEWIsH COMMUNITY FEDERATION OF 
LoulsviLLe, Inc. (1934); 3630 Dutchmans 
Lane (40205); (502)451-8840. FAX: (502) 
458-0702. E-mail: jfed@iglou.com. Pres. 
Gerald D. Temes MD; Exec. Dir. Alan S. 
Engel. (Www.JEWISHLOUISVILLE.ORG) 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER BATON 
RouGE (1971); 3354 Kleinert Ave. (70806); 
(504)387-9744. FAX: (504)387-9487. E- 
mail: jfedofbr@postoffice.att.net. Pres. Har- 
vey Hoffman. 


NEW ORLEANS 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER NEw Or- 
LEANS (1913; reorg. 1977); 3747 W. Es- 
planade Ave., Metairie (70002-3524); 
(504)780-5600. FAX: (504)780-5601. E- 
mail: shalom@jewishnola.com. Pres. Hugo 
Kahn; Exec. Dir. Eli Skora. (www.JEWwIsH 
NEWORLEANS.ORG) 


SHREVEPORT 

NORTHERN LOUISIANA JEWISH FEDERATION 
(1941; inc. 1967); 4700 Line Ave., Suite 117 
(71106-1533); (318)868-1200. FAX: 
(318)868-1272. E-mail: nljfed@bellsouth 
net. Pres. Rick Murov; Exec. Dir. Howard 
L. Ross. (WWW.NLIFED.ORG) 


MAINE 


LEWISTON-AUBURN 
LEWISTON-AUBURN JEWISH FEDERATION 
(1947); 74 Bradman St., Auburn (04210); 
(207)786-4201. FAX: (207)783-1000. Pres. 
Scott Nussinow. 


PORTLAND 

JEwisH COMMUNITY ALLIANCE OF SOUTH- 
ERN MAINE (1942); 57 Ashmont St. (04103); 
(207)773-7254. FAX: (207)772-2234. E- 
mail: info@mainejewish.org. Pres. Charlie 
Miller. (Www.MAINEJEWISH.ORG) 


FUNDS, COUNCILS / 595 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 


THE ASSOCIATED: JEWISH COMMUNITY FED- 
ERATION OF BALTIMORE (1920; reorg. 1969); 
101 W. Mt. Royal Ave. (21201-5728); 
(410)727-4828. FAX: (410)752-1327. E- 
mail: information@associated.org. Chmn. 
Barbara L. Himmelrich; Pres. Darrell D. 
Friedman. (www. ASSOCIATED.ORG) 


COLUMBIA 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF HowarD County; 
8950 Rte. 108, Suite 115, Columbia (21045); 
(410)730-4976; FAX: (410)730-9393. E- 
mail: jfohc@starpower.net. Pres. Toby 
Knopf; Exec. Dir. Roberta Greenstein. 
(WWW.EROLS.COM/JFOHC) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF THE BERKSHIRES 
(1940); 235 East St., Pittsfield (01201); 
(413)442-4360. FAX: (413)443-6070. E- 
mail: jreichbaum@berkshire.net. Pres. 
Stephen Rudin; Exec. Dir. Jaquelynne Re- 
ichbaum. (Www.BERKSHIREWEB.COM/JEWISH 
FEDER) 


BOSTON 

COMBINED JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES OF 
GREATER Boston, INc. (1895; inc. 1961); 
126 High St. (02110-2700); (617)457-8500. 
FAX: (617)988-6262. E-mail: info@cjp.org. 
Chmn. Cynthia B. Shulman; Pres. Barry 
Shrage. (Www.CJP.ORG) 


MERRIMACK VALLEY 


MERRIMACK VALLEY JEWISH FEDERATION 
(Serves Andover, Haverhill, Lawrence, Low- 
ell, Newburyport, and 22 surrounding com- 
munities) (1988); PO Box 937, Andover 
(01810-0016); (978)688-0466. FAX: (978) 
688-1097. E-mail: jan@mvjf.org. Pres. 
James H. Shainker; Exec. Dir. Jan Steven 
Brodie. (WWW.MVJF.ORG) 


NEW BEDFORD 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER NEW 
BEDFORD, INc. (1938; inc. 1954); 467 
Hawthorn St., N. Dartmouth (02747); 
(508)997-7471. FAX: (508)997-7730. Co- 
Pres. Harriet Philips, Patricia Rosenfield; 
Exec. Dir. Wil Herrup. 


NORTH SHORE 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF THE NORTH SHORE, 
Inc. (1938); 21 Front St., Salem (01970- 
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3707); (978)598-1810. FAX: (978)741-7507. 
E-mail: mail@jfns.org. Pres. Shepard M. 
Remis; Exec. Dir. Neil A. Cooper. (www. 
JFNS.ORG) 


SPRINGFIELD 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER SPRING- 
FIELD, INc. (1925); 1160 Dickinson St. 
(01108); (413)737-4313. FAX: (413)737- 
4348. E-mail: cfschwartz@jewishspring- 
field.org. Pres. Jeffrey Mandell. (www. 
JEWISHSPRINGFIELD.ORG) 


WORCESTER 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF CENTRAL MASSA- 
CHUSETTS (1947; inc. 1957); 633 Salisbury 
St. (01609); (508)756-1543. FAX: (508)798- 
0962. E-mail: info@jfcm.org. Pres. Peter 
Herman; Exec. Dir. Howard Borer. (www. 
JFCM.ORG) 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF WASHTENAW 
County/UJA (1986); 2939 Birch Hollow 
Dr. (48108); (734)677-0100. FAX: (734)677- 
0109. E-mail: info@jewishannarbor.org. 
Pres. Morley Witus; Exec. Dir. Nancy N. 
Margolis. (WwWW.JEWISHANNARBOR.ORG) 


DETROIT 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF METROPOLITAN DE- 
TROIT (1899); 6735 Telegraph Rd., Suite 30, 
PO Box 2030, Bloomfield Hills (48301- 
2030); (248)642-4260. FAX: (248)642-4985. 
E-mail: jfmd@jfmd.org. Pres. Larry Jack- 
ier; Exec. V.-Pres. Robert Aronson. (www. 
THISISFEDERATION.ORG) 


FLINT 


FLINT JEwisH FEDERATION (1936); 619 Wal- 
lenberg St. (48502); (810)767-5922. FAX: 
(810)767-9024. E-mail: fjf@tm.net. Pres. Dr. 
Steve Burton; Exec. Dir. Joel B. Kaplan. 
(HTTP://USERS.TM.NET/FLINT) 


GRAND RAPIDS 


JEwIisH COMMUNITY FUND OF GRAND 
Rapips (1930); 4127 Embassy Dr. SE 
(49546-2418);  (616)942-5553. FAX: 
(616)942-5780. E-mail: jcfgr@iserv.net. 
Pres. Richard Stevens; Admin. Dir. Rosalie 
Stein; VP. Maxine Shapiro. (www.JFGGR. 
ORG) 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNEAPOLIS JEWISH FEDERATION (1929; 


inc. 1930); 13100 Wayzata Blvd., Suite 200, 
Minnetonka (55305); (612)593-2600. FAX: 
(612)593-2544. E-mail: webmaster@ 
ujfc.org. Pres. Michael Horovitz; Exec. Dir. 
Joshua Fogelson. (Www.JEWISHMINNESOTA. 
ORG) 


ST. PAUL 

UNITED JEWISH FUND AND CounciL (1935); 
790 S. Cleveland, Suite 227 (55116); 
(651)690-1707. FAX: (651)690-0228. E- 
mail: webmaster@ujfc.org. Pres. James 
Stein; Exec. Dir. Eli Skora. (Www.JEWISH- 
MINNESOTA.ORG) 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER KANSAS 
City MO/KS (1933); 5801 W. 115 St., Over- 
land Park, KS (66211-1824); (913)327-8100. 
FAX: (913)327-8110. E-mail: jessical@jew- 
ishkc.org. Pres. Howard Jacobson; Exec. 
Dir. Todd Stettner. (www.JEWISHKANSAS 
CITY.ORG) 


ST. JOSEPH 

UNITED JEwIsH FUND oF St. JosEPH (1915); 
1816 Walnut (64503); (816)233-1186. FAX: 
(816)233-9399. Elliot Zidell; Exec. Sec. 
Sherri Ott. 


ST. LOUIS 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF ST. Louis (incl. St. 
Louis County) (1901); 12 Millstone Campus 
Dr. (63146-9812); (314)432-0020. FAX: 
(314)432-1277. E-mail: jfedstl@jfedstl.org. 
Pres. Harvey A. Harris; Exec. V.-Pres. Barry 
Rosenberg. (WWW.JEWISHSTLOUIS.ORG) 


NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF LINCOLN, INC. 
(1931; inc. 1961); PO Box 67218 (68506); 
(402)489-1015. FAX: (402)476-8364. Pres. 
Herb Friedman; Exec. Dir. Karen Sommer. 


OMAHA 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF OMAHA (1903); 333 
S. 132nd St. (68154-2198); (402)334-8200. 
FAX: (402)334-1330. E-mail: pnonsk@top. 
net. Pres. Steven Pitlor; Exec. Dir. Jan Gold- 
stein. (WWW.JEWISHOMAHA.ORG) 


NEVADA 


LAS VEGAS 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF LAs VEGAs (1973); 
3909 S. Maryland Pkwy. # 400 (89119- 


JEWISH FEDERATIONS, 


7520); (702)732-0556. FAX: (702)732-3228. 
Bd. Chr. Michael Unger; Exec. Dir. Meyer 
Bodoff. (www.JEWISHLASVEGAS.COM) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MANCHESTER 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER MAN- 
CHESTER (1974); 698 Beech St. (03104-3626); 
(603)627-7679. FAX: (603)627-7963. (www. 
JEWISHNH.ORG) 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC AND CAPE MAY 
COUNTIES 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF ATLANTIC AND 
Cape May Counties (1924); 3393 Bargain- 
town Rd., Box 617, Northfield (08225- 
0196); (609)653-3030. FAX: (609)653-8881. 
E-mail: jfedacm@cyberenet.net. Pres. 
Joseph Rodgers; Exec. V.-Pres. Bernard 
Cohen. (www.JFEDACM.COM) 


BERGEN COUNTY 

UJA FEDERATION OF NoRTHERN NEw JER- 
sEY (merged 2004); 111 Kinderkamack Rd., 
River Edge (07661); (201)488-6800. FAX: 
(201)488-1507. E-mail: contact@jewishber- 
gen.org. Pres. Dr. Leonard Cole; Exec. V.- 
Pres. Howard E. Charish. (www.JEwIsH- 
BERGEN.ORG) 


CENTRAL NEW JERSEY 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF CENTRAL NEw JER- 
sEY (1940; merged 1973); 1391 Martine 
Ave., Scotch Plains (07076); (908)889-5335. 
FAX: (908)889-5370. E-mail: commu- 
nity@jfedcnj.org. Pres. Mark Wilf; Exec. V.- 
Pres. Stanley Stone. (WWW.JFEDCNJ.ORG) 


CLIFTON-PASSAIC 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER CLIFTON- 
Passaic (1933); 199 Scoles Ave., Clifton 
(07012-1125). (973)777-7031. FAX: 
(973)777-6701. E-mail: yymuskin@jfed- 
cliftonpassaic.com. Pres. George Kramer; 
Exec. V.-Pres. Yosef Y. Muskin. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF CUMBERLAND 
County (inc. 1971); 1063 E. Landis Ave. 
Suite B, Vineland (08360-3752); (856)696- 
4445. FAX: (856)696-3428. E-mail: ques- 
tions@jfedcc.org. Pres. Edward Roth; Exec. 
Dir. Kirk Wisemayer. (WwwW.JFEDCC.ORG) 


METROWEST NEW JERSEY 
UNITED JEWISH FEDERATION OF METRO- 


FUNDS, COUNCILS / 597 
West (1923); 901 Route 10, Whippany 
Coat 1156); (973)929-3000. FAX: (973) 
884-7361. E-mail: webmail@ujfmetrowest. 
org. Pres. Steven Klinghoffer; Exec. V.-Pres. 
be L. Kleinman. (www.UJFMETROWEST. 
ORG 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER MIDDLE- 
sEX County (org. 1948; reorg. 1985); 230 
Old Bridge Tpk., S. River (08882-2000); 
(732)432-7711. FAX: (732)432-0292. E- 


mail: middlesexfed@aol.com. Pres. Roy 
Tanzman; Exec. Dir. Gerrie Bamira. 
(WWW.JFGMC.ORG) 

MONMOUTH COUNTY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER MON- 
MOUTH County (1971); 100 Grant Ave., PO 
Box 210, Deal (07723-0210); (732)531-6200- 
1. FAX: (732)531-9518. E-mail: info@jew- 
ishmonmouth.org. Pres. Stuart Abraham; 
Exec. Dir. David A. Nussbaum. (www.JEw- 
ISHMONMOUTH.ORG) 


OCEAN COUNTY 


OcEAN CouUNTY JEWISH FEDERATION 
(1977); 301 Madison Ave., Lakewood 
(08701); (732)363-0530. FAX: (732)363- 
2097. Pres. David Rosen; Exec. Dir. Alan 
Nydick. 


PRINCETON MERCER BUCKS 


UNITED JEWISH FEDERATION OF PRINCETON 
MEeERcER Bucks (merged 1996); 3131 Prince- 
ton Pike, Bldg. 2A, Lawrenceville (08648- 
2207); (609)219- -0555. FAX: (609)219-9040. 
E-mail: mailbox@ujfpmb.org. Pres. Carol 
Pollard; Exec. Dir. Andrew Frank. (www. 
UJFPMB.ORG) 


SOMERSET COUNTY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF SOMERSET, HUN- 
TERDON & WARREN COUNTIES (1960); 775 
Talamini Rd., Bridgewater (08807); 
(908)725-6994. FAX: (908)725-9753. E- 
mail: info@jfedshaw.org. Pres. Jo Ann 
Chase; Exec. Dir. Diane S. Naar. (www. 
JFEDSHAW.ORG) 


SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN NEW 
JeRseEY (incl. Camden, Burlington, and 
Gloucester counties) (1922); 1301 Spring- 
dale Rd., Suite 200, Cherry Hill (08003- 
2769); (856)751-9500. FAX: (856)751-1697. 
E-mail: imorrow@jfedsnj.org. Pres. Dr. 
Robert Belafsky; Exec. V.-Pres. Stuart 
Alperin. (WWW.JFEDSNJ.ORG) 
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NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER ALBU- 
QUERQUE (1938); 5520 Wyoming Blvd., NE 
(87109-3167); (505)821-3214. FAX: (505) 
821-3351. E-mail: nmjfga@nmijfga. 
org. Pres. Steven Sanders; Exec. Dir. An- 
drew Lipman. (Www.JEWISHNEWMEXICO. 
ORG) 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY 
(See Northeastern New York) 


BROOME COUNTY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF BROOME COUNTY; 
500 Clubhouse Rd., Vestal (13850); 
(607)724-2332; FAX: (607)724-2311. (www. 
TOER.NET/JFEDERATION) 


BUFFALO (INCL. NIAGARA FALLS) 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER BUFFALO, 
Inc. (1903); 787 Delaware Ave. (14209); 
(716)886-7750. FAX: (716)886-1367. Pres. 
Irving M. Shuman; Exec. Dir. James M. 
Lodge. (WWW.JFEDBFLO.COM) 


DUTCHESS COUNTY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF DUTCHESS COUNTY; 
110 Grand Ave., Poughkeepsie (12603); 
(845)471-9811. FAX: (845)471-3233. E- 
mail: info@jewishdutchess.org. Pres. Alan 
Zucker; Exec. Dir. Bonnie Meadow. (www. 
JEWISHDUTCHESS.ORG) 


ELMIRA-CORNING 


JEWISH CENTER AND FEDERATION OF THE 
Twin Tiers (1942); Grandview Ave. Exten- 
sion, Elmira (14905-0087); (607)734-8122. 
FAX: (607)734-8123. Pres. John Spiegler; 
Admin. Diane Huglies. 


NEW YORK 


UJA-FEDERATION OF JEWISH PHILAN- 
THROPIES OF NEw York, INC. (incl. Greater 
NY, Westchester, Nassau, and Suffolk coun- 
ties) (Fed. org. 1917; UJA 1939; merged 
1986); 130 E. 59 St. (10022-1302); (212)980- 
1000. FAX: (212)888-7538. E-mail: con- 
tact@ujafedny.org. Pres. Morris Offit; Exec. 
V.-Pres. & CEO John Ruskay. (www. 
UJAFEDNY.ORG) 


NORTHEASTERN NEW YORK 


UNITED JEWISH FEDERATION OF NorTH- 
EASTERN NEw York (1986); Latham Circle 


Mall, 800 New Loudon Rd., Latham 
(12110); (518)783-7800. FAX: (518)783- 
1557. E-mail: info@jewishfedny.org. 
Pres. Dr. Lewis Morrison; Exec. Dir. 
Rodney Margolis. (WWW.JEWISHFEDNY. 
ORG) 


ORANGE COUNTY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER ORANGE 
County (1977); 68 Stewart Ave., Newburgh 
(12550); (845)562-7860. FAX: (914)562- 
5114. E-mail: jfogoc@aol.com. Pres. Mona 
Rieger; Admin. Dir. Joyce Waschitz. 


ROCHESTER 


JEWISH COMMUNITY FEDERATION OF 
GREATER ROCHESTER, NY, INc. (1939); 441 
East Ave. (14607-1932); (716)461-0490. 
FAX: (716)461-0912. E-mail: info@jew- 
ishrochester.org. Pres. Howard Grossman; 
Exec. Dir. Lawrence W. Fine. (www.JEWISH 
ROCHESTER.ORG) 


ROCKLAND COUNTY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF ROCKLAND 
County (1985); 900 Route 45, Suite 1, New 
City (10956-1140); (914)362-4200. Fax: 
(914)362-4282. 


SCHENECTADY 
(See Northeastern New York) 


SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE JEWISH FEDERATION, INC. (1918); 
5655 Thompson Rd. So., DeWitt (13214- 
0511); (315)445-2040. FAX: (315)445-1559. 
Pres. Gershon Vincow; Exec. V.-Pres. 
Richard Friedman. (Www.sJFED.ORG) 


TROY 
(See Northeastern New York) 


ULSTER COUNTY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF ULSTER COUNTY 
(1951); 159 Green St., Kingston (12401); 
(845)338-8131. FAX: (845)338-8131. E- 
mail: ucjf@ulster.net. Pres. Michelle Tuch- 
man; Exec. Dir. Joan Plotsky. (www. 
UCJF.ORG) 


UTICA 


JEWISH COMMUNITY FEDERATION AND 
CENTER OF UTICA (1950; reorg. 1994); 2310 
Oneida St. (13501-6009); (315)733-2343. 
FAX: (315)733-2346. E-mail: jccl@borg. 
com. Pres. Ann Siegel; Exec. Dir. Barbara 
Ratner-Gantshar. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE 


WESTERN NortTuH CAROLINA JEWISH FED- 
ERATION (1935); 236 Charlotte St. (28801- 
1434); (828)253-0701. FAX: (828)254-7666. 
Pres. Stan Greenberg; Exec. Dir. Marlene 
Berger-Joyce. 


CHARLOTTE 


THE JEwisH FEDERATION OF GREATER 
CHARLOTTE (1938); 5007 Providence Rd. 
(28226-5849); (704)366-5007. FAX: (704) 
944-6766. E-mail:jfgc@shalomcharlotte. 
org. Pres. Jill Newman; Exec. Dir. Randy 
Czarlinsky. (WwWW.JEWISHCHARLOTTE.ORG) 


DURHAM-CHAPEL HILL 


DuRHAM-CHAPEL Hitt JEwIsH FEDERA- 
TION & CoMMUNITY CouNcIL (1979); 3700 
Lyckan Pkwy., Suite B, Durham (27707- 
2541); (919)489-5335. FAX: (919)489-5788. 
E-mail: federation@shalomdch.org. Pres. 
Lew Margolis; Interim Exec. Dir. David 
Sclove. (HTTP://SHALOMDCH.ORG) 


GREENSBORO 

GREENSBORO JEWISH FEDERATION (1940); 
5509C W. Friendly Ave. (27410-4211); 
(336)852-5433. FAX: (336)852-4346. E- 
mail: mchandler@shalomgreensboro.org. 
Pres. Nancy Brenner; Exec. Dir. Marilyn 
Chandler. (Www.SsHALOMGREENSBORO.ORG) 


RALEIGH 

RALEIGH-CARY JEWISH FEDERATION (1987); 
8210 Creedmoor Rd., Suite 104 (27613); 
(919)676-2200. FAX: (919)676-2122. E- 
mail: info@rcjf.org. Pres. Jim Maass; Exec. 
Dir. Judah Segal. (www.RCJF.ORG) 


OHIO 


AKRON 

AKRON JEWISH COMMUNITY FEDERATION 
(1935); 750 White Pond Dr. (44320-1128); 
(330)869-CHAI (2424). FAX: (330)867- 
8498. Pres. David Kock; Exec. Dir. Michael 
Wise. (WWW.JEWISHAKRON.ORG) 


CANTON 


CANTON JEWISH COMMUNITY FEDERATION 
(1935; reorg. 1955); 2631 Harvard Ave., 
NW (44709-3147); (330)452-6444. FAX: 
(330)452-4487. E-mail: cantonjcf@aol.com. 
(jewishcanton.org) 


CINCINNATI 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF CINCINNATI (1896; 
reorg. 1967); 4380 Malsbary Rd., Suite 200 
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(45242-5644);  (513)985-1500. FAX: 
(513)985-1503. E-mail: jfed@jfedcin.org. 
Pres. Harry B. Davidow; Chief Exec. Offi- 
cer Rabbi Michael R. Zedek. (www.JEWISH 
CINCINNATI.ORG) 


CLEVELAND 


JEwisH COMMUNITY FEDERATION OF 
CLEVELAND (1903); 1750 Euclid Ave. 
(44115-2106); (216)566-9200. FAX: 
(216)861-1230. E-mail: info@jcfcleve.org. 
Exec. V.-Pres. & CEO Joel Fox. (www. 
JEWISHCLEVELAND.ORG) 


COLUMBUS 


CoLumBus JEWISH FEDERATION (1926); 
1175 College Ave. (43209); (614)237-7686. 
FAX: (614)237-2221. E-mail: cjf@tcjf.org. 
Pres. & CEO Marsha Hurwitz. (www. 
JEWISHCOLUMBUS.ORG) 


DAYTON 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER DAYTON 
(1910); 4501 Denlinger Rd. (45426-2395); 
(937)854-4150. FAX: (937)854-2850. Pres. 
Joseph Bettman; Exec. V.-Pres. Peter H. 
Wells. (Www.JEWISHDAYTON.ORG) 


STEUBENVILLE 


JEwIsH COMMUNITY COUNCIL (1938); 300 
Lovers Lane (43952); (614)264-5514. FAX:: 
(740)264-7190. Pres. Curtis L. Greenberg; 
Exec. Sec. Jennie Bernstein. 


TOLEDO 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER TOLEDO 
(1907; reorg. 1960); 6505 Sylvania Ave., Syl- 
vania (43560-3918); (419)885-4461. FAX: 
(419)885-3207. E-mail: jftoledo@cjfny.org. 
Pres. Joel Beren; Exec. Dir. Alix Greenblatt. 
(Www.JEWISHTOLEDO.ORG) 


YOUNGSTOWN 

YOUNGSTOWN AREA JEWISH FEDERATION 
(1935); 505 Gypsy Lane (44504-1314); 
(330)746-3251. FAX: (330)746-7926. E- 
mail: samkoopl@juno.com. Pres. Dr. 
Ronald Roth; Dir. Bonnie Deutsch-Burd- 
man. 


FUNDS, CQUNCILS 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER OKLA- 
HOMA City (1941); 710 W. Wilshire, Suite C 
(73116-7736). (405)848-3132. FAX: (405) 
848-3180. E-mail: okcfed@flash.net. Pres. 
Harriet Carson; Exec. Dir. Edie S. Rood- 
man. (WWW.JFEDOKC.ORG) 
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TULSA 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF TULSA (1938); 2021 
E. 71 St. (74136); (918)495-1100. FAX: 
(918)495-1220. E-mail: federation@jewish 
tulsa.org. Pres. Andrew M. Wolov; Exec. 
Dir. David Bernstein: (Www.JEWISHTULSA. 
ORG) 


OREGON 


PORTLAND 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF PORTLAND (incl. 
Northwest Oregon and Southwest Wash- 
ington communities) (1920; reorg. 1956); 
6651 SW Capitol Hwy. (97219); (503)245- 
6219. FAX: (503)245-6603. E-mail: charlie 
@jewishportland.org. Pres. Rob Shlachter; 
Exec. Dir. Charles Schiffman. (www. 
JEWISHPORTLAND.ORG) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BUCKS COUNTY 


(See Jewish Federation of Greater Philadel- 
phia) 


ERIE 


JeEwIsH COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF ERIE 
(1946); 1611 Peach St., Suite 405 (16501- 
2123); (814)455-4474. FAX: (814)455-4475. 
E-mail: jcceri@erie.net. Pres. Robert Cohen; 
Admin. Dir. Cynthia Penman; Dir. Barbara 
Singer. (WWW.JCCERI.ORG) 


HARRISBURG 


UniTED JEwIisH COMMUNITY OF GREATER 
HarrissurG (1941); 3301 N. Front St. 
(17110-1436); (717)236-9555. FAX: 
(717)236-8104. E-mail: communityreview 
@desupernet.net. Pres. Raphael Aronson; 
Exec. Dir. David Weisberg. (www.HBG 
JEWISHCOMMUNITY.COM) 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF THE LEHIGH VAL- 
LEY (1948); 702 N. 22"¢ St., Allentown 
(18104); (610)821-5500. FAX: (610)821- 
8946. E-mail: ivfed@enter.net. Exec. Dir. 
Mark Goldstein. 


PHILADELPHIA 
JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER 
PHILADELPHIA (incl. Bucks, Chester, 


Delaware, Montgomery, and Philadelphia 
counties) (1901; reorg. 1956); 2100 Arch St. 
(19103); (215)832-0500. FAX: (215)832- 
1510. E-mail: lyouman@philjnet.org. Pres. 
Michael R. Belman; Exec. V.-Pres. Harold 
Goldman. (Www.JEWISHPHILLY.ORG) 


PITTSBURGH 


UNITED JEwIsH FEDERATION OF GREATER 
PitTsBuRGH (1912; reorg. 1955); 234 McKee 
Pl. (15213-3916); (412)681-8000. FAX: 
(412)681-3980. E-mail: information 
@ujf.net. Chmn. Richard Kann; Pres and 
CEO, Jeffrey H. Finkelstein. (WwWw.UJF.NET) 


READING 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF READING, PA., INC. 
(1935; reorg. 1972); 1700 City Line St. 
(19604); (610)921-2766. FAX: (610)929- 
0886. E-mail: stanr@epix.net. Pres. Sheila 
Lattin; Exec. Dir. Stanley Ramati. (www. 
READINGJEWISHCOMMUNITY.COM) 


SCRANTON 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF NORTHEASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA (1945); 601 Jefferson Ave. 
(18510); (570)961-2300. FAX: (570)346- 
6147. E-mail: jfednepa@epix.net. Pres. 
Louis Nivert; Exec. Dir. Mark Silverberg. 
(WWW.JFEDNEPA.ORG) 


WILKES-BARRE 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER WILKES- 
Barre (1950); 60 S. River St. (18702-2493); 
(570)822-4146. FAX: (570)824-5966. E- 
mail: wbreport@aol.com. Pres. Murray Uf- 
berg; Exec. Dir. Don Cooper. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF RHODE ISLAND 
(1945); 130 Sessions St. (02906); (401)421- 
4111. FAX: (401)331-7961. E-mail: shalom 
@jfri.org. Pres. Edward D. Feldstein; Exec. 
Dir. Steven A. Rakitt. (WWW.JFRI.ORG) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON 


CHARLESTON JEWISH FEDERATION (1949); 
1645 Raoul Wallenberg Blvd., PO Box 
31298 (29407); (843)571-6565. FAX: (843) 
852-3547. E-mail: ellenk@jewishcharleston. 
org. Co-Pres. Wendy Goer and Paul Saltz- 
man; Exec. Dir. Ellen J. Katzman. (www. 
JEWISHCHARLESTON.ORG) 


COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA JEWISH FEDERATION (1960); 
4540 Trenholm Rd., PO Box 6968 (29206- 
4462); (803)787-2023. FAX: (803)787- 
0475. E-mail: ternercjf@hotmail.com. 
Pres. Stephen Serbin; Exec. Dir. Steven 
Terner. 


JEWISH FEDERATIONS, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SIOUX FALLS 


JEWISH WELFARE FuND (1938); 510 S. First 
Ave. (57102-1003); (605)332-3335. FAX: 
(605)334-2298. E-mail: asnh94@prodigy 
.com. Pres. Laurence Bierman; Exec. Sec. 
Stephen Rosenthal. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA 


JEWISH COMMUNITY FEDERATION OF 
GREATER CHATTANOOGA (1931); 3601 Ring- 
gold Rd. (37412); PO Box 8947 (37412); 
(423)493-0270. FAX: (423)493-9997. E- 
mail: mdzik@jcfgc.com. Pres. Michael 
Lebovitz; Exec. Dir. Michael Dzik. (www. 
JCFGC.COM) 


KNOXVILLE 

KNOXVILLE JEWISH FEDERATION, INC. 
(1939); 7800 Deane Hill Dr. (37919); 
(865)693-5837. FAX: (865)694-4861. E- 
mail: ajcckjf@aol.com. Pres. Marilyn 
Lieberman; Exec. Dir. Dr. Bernard Rosen- 
blatt. (WWW.JEWISHKNOXVILLE.ORG) 


MEMPHIS 


MeEmpuHiIs JEWISH FEDERATION (incl. Shelby 
County) (1935); 6560 Poplar Ave. (38138- 
3614); (901)767-7100. FAX: (901)767-7128. 
E-mail: jfeld@memjfed.org. Pres. Louise 
Sklar; Exec. Dir. Jeffrey Feld. (www. 
KORRNET.ORG/MIJF) 


NASHVILLE 


NASHVILLE JEWISH FEDERATION (1936); 801 
Percy Warner Blvd. (37205-4009); (615) 
356-3242. FAX: (615)352-0056. E-mail: 
jnashjfed@aol.org. Pres. Peter Haas. (www. 
JNASHFED.ORG) 


TEXAS 


AUSTIN 


JEwIsH COMMUNTY ASSOCIATION OF 
AUSTIN (1939; reorg. 1956); 7300 Hart Lane 
(78731); (512)735-8000. FAX: (512)735- 
8001. E-mail: austinjfed@jfaustin.org. Pres. 
Linda Millstone; Exec. Dir. Sandy Sack. 
(WWW.JFAUSTIN.ORG) 


BEAUMONT 
BEAUMONT JEWISH FEDERATION; PO Box 
1891 (77704-1981); (409)832-2881. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
CoMBINED JEwIsH APPEAL OF CORPUS 


FUNDS, COUNCILS / 601 
Curisti; 750 Everhart Rd. (78411-1906); 


(512)855-6239. FAX: (512)853-9040. 


DALLAS 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER DALLAS 
(1911); 7800 Northaven Rd. (75230-3226); 
(214)369-3313. FAX: (214)369-8943. E- 
mail: jharburger@jfgd.org. Pres. Donald 
Schaffer; Exec. Dir. Gary Weinstein. 
(WWwW.JEWISHDALLAS.ORG) 


EL PASO 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF EL Paso, INc. 
(1937); 405 Wallenberg Dr. (79912-5605); 
(915)584-4437. FAX: (915)584-0243. Pres. 
Gary Weiser; Exec. Dir. Larry Harris. 
(WWW.JEWISHFED.HUNTLEIGH.NET) 


FORT WORTH 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF ForRT WORTH AND 
TARRANT County (1936); 4255 Bryant 
Irvin Rd. #209 (76008); (817)569-0892. 
FAX: (817)569-0895. E-mail: jfed@tar- 
rantfederation.org. Pres. Harold Gerns- 
bacher; Exec. Dir. Naomi Rosenfield. 


HOUSTON 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER HOUSTON 
(1936); 5603 S. Braeswood Blvd. (77096- 
3907); (713)729-7000. FAX: (713)721-6232. 
E-mail: lwunsch@houstonjewish.org. Pres. 
Marvin Woskow; Exec. V.-Pres. Lee Wun- 
sch. (WwWW.HOUSTONJEWISH.ORG) 


SAN ANTONIO 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF SAN ANTONIO 
(incl. Bexar County) (1922); 12500 NW 
Military Hwy., Suite 200 (78231); (210) 
302-6960. FAX: (210)408-2332. E-mail: 
markfreedman@jfsatx. Pres. Alan Petlin; 
Exec. Dir. Mark Freedman. (www.JFSATX. 
ORG) 


WACO 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF WACO & CENTRAL 
Texas (1949); PO Box 8031 (76714-8031); 
(817)776-3740. FAX: (817)776-4424. E- 
mail: debhersh@aol.com. Pres. Harry 
Smith; Exec. Sec. Deborah Hersh. (www. 
AGUDATH-JACOB.ORG/FED.HTM) 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 

UNITED JEWISH FEDERATION OF UTAH 
(1936); 2 North Medical Drive (84113); 
(801)581-0102. FAX: (801)581-1334. Pres. 
Robert Wolff; Exec. Dir. Donald Gart- 
man. 
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VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND 


JEWISH COMMUNITY FEDERATION OF RICH- 
MOND (1935); 5403 Monument Ave., PO 
Box 17128 (23226-7128); (804)288-0045. 
FAX: (804)282-7507. E-mail: executivedi- 
rector@jewishrich.org. Pres. Stewart Kasen; 
Exec. Dir. Ellen Chernack. (Www.JEWISH 
RICHMOND.ORG) 


TIDEWATER 


UNITED JEWISH FEDERATION OF TIDEWATER 
(incl. Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Virginia 
Beach) (1937); 5000 Corporate Woods Dr., 
Suite 200, Virginia Beach (23462- 4370): 
(757)965- -6100. FAX: (757)965-6102. E- 
mail: ujft@ujft.org. Pres. David Brand; 
Exec. V.-Pres. Harry Graber. (Www.JEWISH 
VA.ORG) 


VIRGINIA PENINSULA 

UniTEeD JEwIsH COMMUNITY OF THE VIR- 
GINIA PENINSULA, Inc. (1942); 2700 Spring 
Rd., Newport News (23606); (757)930-1422. 
FAX: (757)930-3762. E-mail: unitedjc@ 
erols.com. Pres. Roy H. Lasris; Exec. Dir. 
Rodney J. Margolis. (www.UJCVP.ORG) 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE 


ton) (1926); 2031 Third Ave. (98121); 
(206)443-5400. FAX: (206)443-0306. E- 
mail: wendyj@jewishinseattle.org. Pres. Dr. 
Michael Spektor; Exec. V.-Pres. Barry M. 
Goren. (WWW.JEWISHINSEATTLE.ORG) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON 
FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES OF 


CHARLESTON, INc. (1937); PO Box 1613 
(25326); (304)345-2320. FAX: (304)345- 
2325. E-mail: mzltov@aol.com. Pres. Stu- 
art May; Exec. Sec. Lee Diznoff. 


WISCONSIN 


MADISON 


MADISON JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL, 
Inc. (1940); 6434 Enterprise Lane (53719- 
1117); (608)278-1808. FAX:(608)278-7814. 
E-mail: mjcc@mijcc.net. Pres. Diane Seder; 
Exec. Dir. Steven H. Morrison. (www. 
JEWISHMADISON.ORG) 


MILWAUKEE 


MILWAUKEE JEWISH FEDERATION, INC. 
(1902); 1360 N. Prospect Ave. (53202); 
(414)390-5700. FAX: (414)390-5782. E- 
mail: info@milwaukeejewish.org. Pres. 
Stephen L. Chernof; Exec. V.-Pres. Rich- 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER SEATTLE ard H.Meyer.(www.MILWAUKEEJEWISH. 
(incl. King County, Everett, and Bremer- ORG) 
CANADA 
ALBERTA BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CALGARY VANCOUVER 


CALGARY JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
(1962); 1607 90th Ave. SW (T2V 4V7); 
(403)253-8600. FAX: (403)253-7915. E- 
mail: cjcc@cjcc.ca. Pres. Nate Feld- 
man; Exec. Dir. Myrna Linder. (www.cicc. 
CA) 


EDMONTON 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF EDMONTON (1954; 
reorg. 1982); 7200 156th St. (T5R 1X3); 
(780)487-5120. FAX: (780)481-1854. E- 
mail: edjfed@net.com.ca. Pres. Stephen 
Mandel; Exec. Dir. Lesley A. Jacobson. 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF GREATER VANCOU- 
VER (1932; reorg. 1987); 950 W. 41st Ave., 
Suite 200 (V5Z 2N7); (604)257-5100. FAX: 
(604)257-5110. E-mail: jfed@jfgv.com. Pres. 
Sondra Green; Exec. Dir. Mark Gurvis. 
(WWwW.JFGV.COM) 


MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG 
JEWISH FEDERATION OF WINNIPEG/Com- 


BINED JEWISH APPEAL (1938; reorg. 1973); 
123 Doncaster St., Suite C300 (R3N 2B2); 


JEWISH FEDERATIONS, 


(204)477-7400. FAX: (204)477-7405. E- 
mail: bfreedman@aspercampus.mb.ca. Pres. 
Dr. Ian Goldstein; Exec. V.-Pres. Robert 
Freedman. (Www.JEWISHWINNIPEG.ORG) 


ONTARIO 


HAMILTON 


UJA/JewisH FEDERATION OF HAmIL- 
TON/WENTWORTH & AREA (1932; merged 
1971); PO Box 7258, 1030 Lower Lions 
Club Rd., Ancaster (L9G 3N6); (905)648- 
0605 #305. FAX: (905)648-8350. E-mail: 
hamujajf@interlynx.net. Pres. Bonnie Loe- 
with; Exec. Dir. Gerald Fisher. (www. 
JEWISHHAMILTON.ORG) 


LONDON 

LONDON JEWISH FEDERATION (1932); 536 
Huron St. (NSY 4J5); (519)673-3310. FAX: 
(519)673-1161. Pres. Ron Wolf; Off. Mer. 
Debra Chatterley. (www.JEWISHLONDON.CA) 


OTTAWA 

UNITED JEwIsH APPEAL OF OTTAWA (1934); 
21 Nadolny Sachs Private (K2A 1R9); 
(613)798-4696. FAX: (613)798-4695. E- 
mail: uja@jccottawa.com. Pres. Barbara 


FUNDS, COUNCILS / 603 
Farber; Exec. Dir. Mitchell Bellman. 
(WWW.JEWISHOTTOWA.ORG) 

TORONTO 


UJA FEDERATION OF GREATER TORONTO 
(1917); 4600 Bathurst St. (M2R 3V2); 
(416)635-2883. FAX: (416)631-5715. E- 
mail: webmaven@feduja.org. Pres. Joseph 
Steiner; Exec. V.-Pres. Allan Reitzes. (www. 
JEWISHTORONTO.NET) 


WINDSOR 


JEWISH COMMUNITY FEDERATION (1938); 
1641 Ouellette Ave. (N8X 1K9); (519)973- 
1772. FAX: (519)973-1774. Pres. Jay Arme- 
land; Exec. Dir. Harvey Kessler. (www. 
JEWISHWINDSOR.ORG) 


QUEBEC 


MONTREAL 


FEDERATION CJA (formerly ALLIED JEwIsH 
CoMMUNITY SERVICES) (1965); 1 Carrie 
Cummings Square (H3W 1M6); (514)735- 
3541. FAX: (514)735-8972. E-mail: dcean- 
tor@federationcja.org. Pres. Steven Cum- 
mings; Exec. V.-Pres. Danyael Cantor. 
(WWW.FEDERATIONCJA.ORG 


Jewish Periodicals* 





UNITED STATES 


ALABAMA 


Deep SouTH JEwisH Voice (1990). PO Box 
130052, Birmingham, 35213. (205)595- 
9255. FAX: (205)595-9256. E-mail: 
dsjvoice@aol.com. Lawrence M. Brook. 
Monthly. (www.DEEPSOUTHJEWISHVOICE. 
COM) 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA JewisH Post (1946). 2601 N. 
Campbell Ave., #205, Tucson, 85719. 
(520)319-1112. FAX: (520)319-1118. E- 
mail: pbraun@azjewishpost.com. Editor 
Phyllis Braun. Fortnightly. Jewish Feder- 
ation of Southern Arizona. 


JEwisH News OF GREATER PHOENIX (1948). 
1625 E. Northern Ave., Suite 106, 
Phoenix, 85020. (602)870-9470. FAX: 
(602)870-0426. E-mail: editor@jewishaz. 
com. Editor Rabbi Barry Cohen. Weekly. 
(WWW.JEWISHAZ.COM) 


CALIFORNIA 


THE AMERICAN RAssI (1968). 22711 Cass 
Ave., Woodland Hills, 91364. (818)225- 
9631. E-mail: amrabbi@pacbell.net. Ed.- 
in-Ch./Pub. David Epstein; Ed. Harry Es- 
srig. Quarterly. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA JEWISH HERITAGE 
(1914). 20201 Sherman Way, Winnetka, 
91306. (818)576-9000. FAX: (818)576- 
9910. E-mail: heritagepub@earthlink.net. 
Dan Brin. Six times a year. Heritage 
Group. 


HERITAGE-SOUTHWEST JEWISH PRESS 
(1914). 20201 Sherman Way, Suite 204, 
Winnetka, 91306. (818)576-9000. FAX: 
(818)576-9910. E-mail: heritagepub@ 
earthlink.net. Dan Brin. Weekly. Heritage 
Group. 
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JEwIsH BULLETIN OF NORTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA (1946). 225 Bush St., Suite 1480, San 
Francisco, 94104-4281. (415)263-7200. 
FAX: (415)263-7223. E-mail: info@jbnc. 
com. Marc S. Klein. Weekly. San Fran- 
cisco Jewish Community Publications, 
Inc. 


JewisH COMMUNITY CHRONICLE (1947). 
3801 E. Willow St., Long Beach, 90815. 
(562)426-7601, ext. 1021. FAX: (562)595- 
5543. E-mail: jchron@surfside.net. Har- 
riette Ellis. Fortnightly except January, 
July & August/ once per month 21 issues 
a year. Jewish Federation of Greater 
Long Beach & West Orange County. 


JewisH CoMMUNITY News (1976). 14855 
Oka Rd., Suite 2, Los Gatos, 95030. 
(408)358-3033, ext. 31. FAX: (408)356- 
0733. E-mail: jon@jfgsj.org. Eileen Goss; 
Adv. Lindsay Greensweig (408)286-6669. 
Monthly. Jewish Federation of Greater 
San Jose. 


JEWISH JOURNAL OF GREATER Los ANGELES 
(1986). 3660 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 204, 
Los Angeles, 90010.(213)368-1661. FAX: 
(213)368-1684. E-mail: jjla@aol.com. 
Gene Lichtenstein. Weekly. 


JewisH News (1973). 15060 Ventura Blvd., 
Suite 210, Sherman Oaks, CA 91403. 
(818)786-4000. FAX: (818)380-9232. Phil 
Blazer. Monthly. (Also weekly Sunday TV 
and radio broadcasts in LA, NY, and 
Miami.) 

JEWISH SocIAL StTupIEs: History, CuL- 
TURE, AND Society (1939). c/o Program 
in Jewish Studies, Bldg. 240, Rm. 103, 
Stanford University, Stanford, 94305- 
2190. (650)725-0829. FAX: (650)725- 
2920. E-mail: jss@stanford.edu. Steven J. 
Zipperstein, Aron Rodrigue. Three times 


a year. Conference on Jewish Social Stud- 
ies, Inc. 


JEwIsH Sports Review. 1800 S. Robertson 
Blvd., #174, Los Angeles, 90035. (800)510- 
9003. E-mail:shel@jewishsportsreview. 
com. Shel Wallman/Ephraim Moxson. Bi- 
monthly. (www.JEWISHSPORTSREVIEW.COM) 


Los ANGELES JEWISH TIMEs (formerly B’NAI 
B’RITH MESSENGER) (1897). 5455 
Wilshire Blvd., Suite 903, Los Angeles, 
90036. (323)933-0131. FAX: (323)933- 
7928. E-mail: lajtart@aol.com. Ed.-in- 
Chief Joe Bobker; Mng. Ed. Jane Fried. 
Weekly. 


ORANGE County JEWISH HERITAGE. 24331 
Muirlands Blvd., Suite D-347, Lake For- 
est, 92630. Phone/FAX: (949)362-4446. 
E-mail: ocnews@hotmail.com. Stan Brin. 
Biweekly. 


SAN DiEGo JEwisH Press HERITAGE (1914). 
3615 Kearny Villa Rd., #111, San Diego, 
92123. (619)265-0808. FAX: (619)265- 
0850. E-mail: sdheritage@home.com. 
Donald H. Harrison. Weekly. 


SAN Dieco JEwisH TIMEs (1979). 4731 Palm 
Ave., La Mesa, 91941. (619)463-5515. 
FAX: (619)463-1309. E-mail: jewishtimes 
@earthlink.net. Editor Michael Sirota. 
Fortnightly. 


SHALOM L.A. (1988). 16027 Ventura Blvd., 
#400, Encino, 91436. (818)783-3090. 
FAX: (818)783-1104. E-mail: news@ 
sholomla.net. Gal Shor. Weekly. Hebrew. 


TIKKUN MaGazine (1986). 2107 Van 
Ness Ave., Suite 302, San Francisco, 
94109. (415)575-1200. FAX: (415)575- 
1434. E-mail: magazine@tikkun.org. 
Michael Lerner. Bimonthly. Institute for 
Labor & Mental Health. (www.TIKKUN. 
ORG) 


WESTERN STATES JEwIsH History (1968). 
22711 Cass Ave., Woodland Hills, 91364. 
(818)225-9631. E-mail: amrabbi@ 
pacbell.net. Ed.-in-Ch. Gladys Sturman; 
Ed. David Epstein. Quarterly. Western 
States Jewish History Association. 


COLORADO 


INTERMOUNTAIN JEWISH News (1913). 1275 
Sherman St., Suite 214, Denver, 80203- 
2299. (303)861-2234. FAX: (303)832- 
6942. E-mail: email@ijn.com. Exec. Ed. 
Rabbi Hillel Goldberg; Pub. Miriam 
Goldberg. Weekly. 


JEWISH PERIODICALS / 605 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT JEWISH LEDGER (1929). 740 
N. Main St., W. Hartford, 06117. 
(860)231-2424. FAX: (860)231-2428. E- 
mail: editorial@jewishledger.com. Lisa 
Lenkiewicz. Weekly. 


Jewish LEADER (1974). 28 Channing St., 
PO Box 1468, New London, 06320. 
(860)442-7395. FAX: (860)443-4175. E- 
mail: jfecmim@aol.com. Ed. Mimi Perl. 
Biweekly. Jewish Federation of Eastern 
Connecticut. 


DELAWARE 


JewisH Voice. 100 W. 10th St., Suite 301, 
Wilmington, 19801. (302)427-2100. FAX: 
(302)427-2438. E-mail: jewishvoic@ 
aol.com. Lynn Edelman. 22 times per 
year. Jewish Federation of Delaware. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Azure (1996). 5505 Connecticut Ave., NW, 
Suite 1140, Washington, 20015. (877)298- 
7300. FAX: (888)766-1506. E-mail: 
patrick@shalemcenter.org. Dan Polisar. 
Quarterly. Hebrew/English. The Shalem 
Center. WWW.AZURE.ORG.IL 


B’NAI B’RITH INTERNATIONAL JEWISH 
MonrTHLy (1886, under the name Meno- 
vah). 2020 K Street, NW, 7'* Floor, Wash- 
ington, DC 20006. (202)857-2708. FAX: 
(202)857-2781. E-mail: ijm@bnaibrith. 
org. Editor Elana Harris. Quarterly. B’nai 
Brith International. 


CAPITAL COMMUNIQUE (1991). 777 N. Cap- 
ital St., NE, Suite 305, Washington, 
20002. (202)216-9060. FAX: (202)216- 
9061. Jason Silberberg. Biannually. Na- 
tional Jewish Democratic Council. 


THE JEWISH VETERAN (1896). 1811 R St., 
NW, Washington, 20009-1659. (202)265- 
6280. FAX: (202)234-5662. E-mail: jwv@ 
jwv.org. Seymour “Sy” Brody. 5 times per 
year. Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. 
Quarterly 


Moment (1975). 4710 41 St., NW, Wash- 
ington, 20016. (202)364-3300. FAX: (202) 
364-2636. E-mail: editor@momentmag. 
com. Nadine Epstein. Bimonthly. Jewish 
Educational Ventures, Inc. 


FSU Monitor (1990). 1819 H Street, NW, 
Suite 230, Washington, 20006. (202)775- 
9770. FAX: (202)775-9776. E-mail: ucsj@ 
ucsj.com. Nickolai Butkevich. Quarterly. 
Union of Councils for Soviet Jews. 
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Near East Report (1957). 440 First St., 
NW, Suite 607, Washington, 20001. 
(202)639-5254. FAX: (202)347-4916. Dr. 
Raphael Danziger. Fortnightly. Near East 
Research, Inc. 


Security AFFAIRS (1976). 1717 K St., NW, 
Suite 800, Washington, 20006. (202)833- 
0020. FAX: (202)296-6452. E-mail: info 
@jinsa.org. Jim Colbert. Quarterly. Jew- 
ish Institute for National Security Affairs. 


WASHINGTON JEWISH WEEK. See under 
MARYLAND 


FLORIDA 


THE CHRONICLE (1971). 580 S. McIntosh 
Rd., Sarasota, 34232. (941)371-4546. 
FAX: (941)378-2947. Barry Millman. 
Fortnightly. Sarasota-Manatee Jewish 
Federation. 


HERITAGE FLORIDA JEwisH News (1976). 
PO Box 300742, Fern Park, 32730. 
(407)834-8787. FAX: (407)831-0507. E- 
mail: heritagefl@aol.com. Pub. Jeffrey 
Gaeser; Asst. Ed. Uim Fischer. Weekly. 


JACKSONVILLE JEwIsH News (1988). 8505 
San Jose Blvd., Jacksonville, 32217. 
(904)448-5000, (904)262-1971. FAX: 
(904)448-5715. E-mail: srgnews@aol. 
com. Susan R. Goetz. Monthly. Jack- 
sonville Jewish Federation. 


JewisH JoURNAL (Palm Beach-Broward- 
Dade) (1977). 601 Fairway Dr., Deerfield 
Beach, 33441. (954)698-6397. FAX: 
(954)429-1207. Alan Gosh. Weekly. South 
Florida Newspaper Network. 


JEwisH PRESS OF PINELLAS COUNTY 
(Clearwater-St.Petersburg) (1985). PO 
Box 6970, Clearwater, 33758-6970; 1101 
S. Belcher Road, Suite H, Largo, FL 
33771. (727)535-4400. FAX:(727)530- 
3039. E-mail: jewishpress@aol.com. 
Karen Wolfson Dawkins. Biweekly. Jew- 
ish Press Group of Tampa Bay (FL), Inc. 
in cooperation with the Jewish Federa- 
tion of Pinellas County. 


JEWISH PRESS OF TAMPA (1987). PO Box 
6970, Clearwater 33758-6970; 1101 S. 
Belcher Road, Suit H, Largo, FL 33771. 
(727)535-4400. FAX: (727)530-3039. E- 
mail: jewishpress@aol.com. Karen Wolf- 
son Dawkins. Biweekly. Jewish Press 
Group of Tampa Bay (FL), Inc. 


SHALOM Topay (1994) Jewish Federation of 
Broward County, 5890 S. Pine Island 


Road, Davie, FL 33328. (954)352-6900. 
FAX: (954)252-6893. Editor Ray Levi. 
Weekly. Jewish Federation of Broward 
County. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA JewisH Times (1925). 6065 
Roswell Rd., Suite 700, Atlanta 30328. 
(404)252-1600. FAX: (404)252-1172. E- 
mail: bmenaker@atlantajewishtimes. 
com. Bob Menaker. Weekly. 


ILLINOIS 


CuicaGco JewisH News (1994). 5301 W. 
Dempster, Skokie, Ill 60077. (847)966- 
0606. FAX: (847)966-1656. E-mail: info@ 
chicagojewishnews.com. Joseph Aaron. 
Weekly. 


CHICAGO JEWISH STAR (1991). PO Box 268, 
Skokie, 60076-0268. (847)674-7827. FAX: 
(847)674-0014. E-mail: chicago-jewish- 
star@mcimail.com. Ed. Douglas Wert- 
heimer; Assoc. Ed. Gila Wertheimer. 
Fortnightly. 


JEwisH CoMMUuNITY News (1941). 6464 W. 
Main, Suite 7A, Belleville, 62223. 
(618)398-6100/ (877)714-6103. FAX: 
(618)398-0539. E-mail: silfed@simoky 
fed.com Steve Low. Quarterly. Jewish 
Federation of Southern Illinois. (www. 
SIMOKYFED.COM) 


JUF News & GuIDE To JEwisH LIVING IN 
CuicaGo (1972). One S. Franklin St., Rm. 
701G, Chicago, 60606. (312)357-4848. 
FAX: (312)855-2470. E-mail: jufnews@ 
juf.org. Aaron B. Cohen. Monthly (Guide, 
annually). Jewish United Fund/Jewish 
Federation of Metropolitan Chicago. 


INDIANA 


ILLIANA JEwisH News (1975). 2939 Jewett 
St., Highland, 46322. (219)972-2250. 
FAX: (219)972-4779. E-mail: defwej@ 
aol.com. Editor Carol Karol. Quarterly 
(except July/Aug.). Jewish Federation of 
Northwest Indiana, Inc. 


INDIANA JEWISH PosT AND OPINION (1935). 
238 S. Meridian St., #502, Indianapolis, 
46225. (317)972-7800. FAX: (317)972- 
7807. E-mail: jpost@surf-ici.com. Gabriel 
Cohen. Weekly. 


NATIONAL JEwWIsH PosT AND OPINION 
(1932). 238 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
46225. (317)972-7800. FAX: (317)972- 
7807. E-mail: jpost@surf.ici.com. Gabriel 
Cohen. Weekly. 


PROOFTEXTS: A JOURNAL OF JEWISH LITER- 
ARY History (1980). Indiana University 
Press, 601 N. Morton St., Bloomington, 
47404. (812)855-9449. FAX: (812)855- 
8507. E-mail: journals@indiana.edu. Ed- 
itorial address (for contributors):Dept. of 
Hebrew Language, Box 46, Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, 3080 Broadway, NY, 
NY 10027-4649. Alan Mintz, David G. 
Roskies. Three times a year. 


KANSAS 


KANSAS City JEwisH CHRONICLE (1920). 
7373 W. 107 St., Overland Park, 66212. 
(913)648-4620. FAX: (913)381-1402. E- 
mail: chronicle@sunpublications.com. 
Rick Hellman. Weekly. Sun Publications. 


KENTUCKY 


Community (1975). 3630 Dutchmans Lane, 
Louisville, 40205-3200. (502)4518840. 
FAX: (502)458-0702. E-mail: jfed@iglou. 
com. Shiela Steinman Wallace. Biweekly. 
Jewish Community Federation of Louis- 
ville. 


KENTUCKY JEWISH PosT AND OPINION 
(1931). 3701 Bardatown Road, Som- 
merville, KY 40205. (502)459-1914. 
Gabriel Cohen. Weekly. 


LOUISIANA 


JEWISH Civic Press (1965). 804 Main 
Street, Suite A-2, Forest Park, GA 30297. 
(404)231-2194. E-mail: jewishcivic 
press@yahoo.com. Claire & Abner Tritt, 
eds. and pubs. Monthly. 


JewisH News (1995). 3747 W. Esplanade 
Avenue, Suite 307, Metairie, LA 70002. 
(504)780-5600. FAX: (504)780-5601. E- 
mail: jewishnews@jewishnola.com. Gail 
Naron Chalew. Fortnightly. Jewish Fed- 
eration of Greater New Orleans. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE JEWISH TIMES (1919). 2104 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore, 21218. (410)752- 
3504. FAX: (410)752-2375. Phil Jacobs. 
Weekly. 


WASHINGTON JEWIsH WEEK (1930, as the 
National Jewish Ledger). 1500 East Jef- 
ferson St., Rockville, 20852. (301)230- 
2222. FAX: (301)881-6362. E-mail: 
wjweek@aol.com. Debra Rubin. Weekly. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMERICAN JEWISH History (1892). 160 
Herrick Road, Newton Centre, MA 
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02459. (671)559-8880. FAX: (671)559- 
8881. E-mail: ajhs@ajhs.org. Eli Faber. 
Quarterly. American Jewish Historical 
Society. 


THE JEwisH ADvocaTE (1902). 15 School 
St., Boston, 02108. (617)367-9100. FAX: 
(617)367-9310. E-mail: editorial@the 
jewishadvocate.com. David Nathan. 
Weekly. 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE (1927). 131 Lincoln 
St., Worcester, 01605. (508)752-2512. E- 
mail: chronicle.editor@verizon.net. Pub. 
Sondra Shapiro; Ed. Ellen Weingart. 
Fortnightly. 


JEWISH GUIDE TO Boston & NEw ENGLAND 
(1972). 15 School St., Boston, 02108. 
(617)367-9100. FAX: (617)367-9310. 
Rosie Rosenzweig. Irregularly. The Jewish 
Advocate. 


THE JEWISH JOURNAL/NORTH OF BOSTON 
(1976). 201 Washington St., PO Box 555, 
Salem, 01970. (978)745-4111 .FAX: 
(978)745-5333. E-mail: editorial@jewish 
journal.org. Judith Klein. Biweekly. Russ- 
ie section. North Shore Jewish Press 
Ltd. 


THE JEwisH NEws OF WESTERN MaAssa- 
CHUSETTS (see Jewish Advocate) 


METROWEST JEWISH REPORTER (1970). 76 
Salem End Rd., Framingham, 01702. 
(508)872-4808. FAX: (508)879-5856. 
Marcia T. Rivin. Monthly. Combined 
Jewish Philanthropies of Greater Boston. 


PAKN-TREGER (1980). 1021 West St., 
Amherst, 01002. (413)256-4900. FAX: 
(413)256-4700. E-mail: pt@bikher.org. 
Nancy Sherman. Three times a year. Na- 
tional Yiddish Book Center. 


SH’MA (1970). 90 Oak Street, 4% Floor, 
Newton MA 02459. (781)449-9894. FAX: 
(781)449-9825. E-mail: susanb@jflmedia. 
com. Susan Berrin. Monthly. Jewish Fam- 
ily & Life. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit JEwisH News (1942). 29200 
Northwestern Highway, Ste. 110, South- 
field, 48034. (248)354-6060. FAX: 
(248)304-8885. E-mail: rsklar@the 
jewishnews.com. Robert Sklar. Weekly. 


Humanistic JupDAIsM (1968). 28611 W. 
Twelve Mile Rd., Farmington Hills, 
48334. (248)478-7610. FAX: (248)478- 
3159. E-mail: info@shj.org. M. Bonnie 
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Cousens, Ruth D. Feldman. Quarterly. 
Society for Humanistic Judaism. 


WASHTENAW JEwisH News (1978). 2935 
Birch Hollow Dr., Ann Arbor, 48108. 
(734)971-1800. FAX: (734)971-1801. E- 
mail: wjna2@aol.com. Susan Kravitz 
Ayer. Monthly. 


MINNESOTA 


AMERICAN JEWISH WorRLD (1912). 4509 
Minnetonka Blvd., Minneapolis, MN 
55416. (952)259-5280. FAX: (952)920- 
6205. E-mail: amjewish@isd.net. Morde- 
cai Specktor. Weekly. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Deep SOUTH JEWISH VoIcE (see Alabama) 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City JEwIsH CHRONICLE. See under 
KANSAS 


St. Louts JEwisH Licut (1947; reorg. 1963). 
12 Millstone Campus Dr., St. Louis, 
63146. (314)432-3353. FAX: (314)432- 
0515. E-mail: stlouislgt@aol.com. Robert 
A. Cohn. Weekly. St. Louis Jewish Light. 


NEBRASKA 


JEwIsH Press (1920). 333 S. 132 St., Omaha, 
68154. (402)334-6450. FAX: (402)334- 
5422. E-mail: ckatzman@jewishomaha. 
org. Carol Katzman. Weekly. Jewish Fed- 
eration of Omaha. 


NEVADA 


JEWISH REPORTER (1976). 3909 S. Maryland 
Pkwy., Suite 400, Las Vegas, 89119-7520. 
(702)948-5129. FAX: (702)967-1082. E- 
mail: lvjewishreporter@aol.com. Terri 
Herman. Bimonthly. Jewish Federation of 
Las Vegas. 


Las VEGAS IsRAELITE (1965). PO Box 
14096, Las Vegas, 89114. (702)876-1255. 
FAX: (702)364-1009. Michael Tell. Bi- 
monthly. 


NEW JERSEY 


AVOTAYNU (1985). 155 N. Washington Ave., 
Bergenfield, 07621. (201)387-7200. FAX: 
(201)387-2855. E-mail: info@avotaynu. 
com. Sallyann Amdur Sack. Quarterly. 


JEWISH CHRONICLE (1982). 1063 East Lan- 
dis Ave.,Suite B, Vineland, 08360. 
(856)696- 4445, FAX: (856)696- 3428. E- 
mail: jfedcc@aol.com. Ann Lynn Lipton. 
Bimonthly. The Jewish Federation of 
Cumberland County. 


Jewish Community News. 1086 Teaneck 
Rd., Teaneck, 07666. (201)837-8818. 
FAX: (201)833-4959. E-mail: jewish 
std2@aol.com. Rebecca Kaplan Boroson. 
Fortnightly. Jewish Federation of North 
Jersey and Jewish Federation of Greater 
Clifton-Passaic. 


JewisH CoMMUNITY Voice (1941). 1301 
Springdale Rd., Suite 250, Cherry Hill, 
08003-2762. (856)751-9500, ext. 217. 
FAX: (856)489-8253. E-mail: jvcheditor 
@aol.com. Harriet Kessler. Biweekly. 
Jewish Federation of Southern NJ. 


THE JEwisH JoURNAL (of Ocean County) 
(1999). 320 Raritan Ave., Suite 203, High- 
land Park, 08904. (732)393-0023. FAX: 
(732)393-0026. E-mail: jewish@castle.net. 
Ron Ostroff. Monthly. Published in co- 
operation with the Jewish Federation of 
Ocean County. 


JEwIsH STANDARD (1931). 1086 Teaneck 
Rd., Teaneck, 07666. (201)837-8818. 
FAX: (201)833-4959. Rebecca Kaplan 
Boroson. Weekly. 


JEWISH STAR (1985). 230 Old Bridge Turn- 
pike, South River, 08882-2000. (732)432- 
7711. FAX: (732)432-0292. E-mail: jfgme 
@aol.com. Marlene A. Heller. Fort- 
nightly. Jewish Federation of Greater 
Middlesex County. 


THE JEWISH STATE—-THE WEEKLY NEWSPA- 
PER FOR CENTRAL JERSEY’S JEWISH CoM- 
MUNITIES (1996). 320 Raritan Ave., Suite 
203, Highland Park, 08904. (732)393- 
0023. FAX: (732)393-0026. E-mail: jewish 
@castle.net. Ron Ostroff. Weekly. 


JEwisH Voice & OPINION (1987). 73 Dana 
Place, Englewood, 07631. (201)569-2845. 
FAX: (201)569-1739. Susan L. Rosen- 
bluth. Monthly. 


JEwisH VOICE OF GREATER MONMOUTH 
County (1971). 100 Grant Ave., Deal 
Park, 07723. (732)531-6200. FAX: 
(732)531-9518. E-mail: pfdnuss@msn. 
com. Lauren Silver. Monthly. Jewish Fed- 
eration of Greater Monmouth County 
and Ocean County Jewish Federation. 


JOURNAL OF JEWISH COMMUNAL SERVICE 
(1899). 3084 State Hwy. 27, Suite 9, 
Kendall Pk., 08824-1657. (732)821-1871. 
FAX: (732)821-5335. E-mail: jcsana@aol. 
com. Gail Naron Chalew. Quarterly. Jew- 
ish Communal Service Association of 
North America. 


New Jersey Jewish News (1947). 901 
Route 10, Whippany, 07981-1157. 
(973)887-3900. FAX: (973)887-5999. E- 
mail: 6853202@mcimail.com. Andrew 
Silow-Carroll. Weekly. United Jewish 
Federation of MetroWest. 


THE SPEAKER (1999). 320 Raritan Ave., 
Suite 203, Highland Park, 08904. (732) 
393-0023. FAX: (732)393-0026. E-mail: 
jewish@castle.net. Ron Ostroff. Monthly. 
Published in cooperation with the Jewish 
Federation of Somerset, Hunterdon & 
Warren Counties. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico JewisH Link (1971). 5520 
Wyoming NE, Albuquerque, 87109. 
(505)821-3214. FAX: (505)821-3351. E- 
mail: nmjlink@aol.com. Tema Milstein. 
Monthly. Jewish Federation of Greater 
Albuquerque. 


NEW YORK 


AFN SHVEL (1941). 200 W. 72 St., Suite 40, 
NYC, 10023. (212)787-6675. E-mail: yid 
league@aol.com. Mordkhe Schaechter. 
Quarterly. Yiddish. League for Yiddish, 
Inc. 


AGENDA: JEWISH EDUCATION (1949; for- 
merly PEDAGOGIC REPORTER). JESNA, 
111 Eighth Ave., Suite 11E, NYC, 10011- 
5201. (212)284-6950. FAX: (212)284- 
6951. E-mail: info@jesna.org. Amy Stein. 
Twice a year. Jewish Education Service of 
North America, Inc. 


ALGEMEINER JOURNAL (1972). 225 E. 
Broadway, NYC, 10002. (212)267-5561. 
FAX: (212)267-5624. E-mail: Alge- 
meiner@aol.com. Gershon Jacobson. 
Weekly. Yiddish-English. 


AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book (1899). 165 
E. 56 St., NYC, 10022. (212)751-4000. 
FAX: (212)751-4017. E-mail: research 
@ajc.org. David Singer, Lawrence Gross- 
man. Annually. American Jewish Com- 
mittee. 


Amir (1925). 817 Broadway, NYC, 10003. 
(212)477-4720. FAX: (212)477-5213. E- 
mail: amitmag@amitchildren.org. Rita 
Schwalb. Quarterly. AMIT (formerly 
AMERICAN MIZRACHI WOMEN). 


AuFBAU (1934), 2121 Broadway, NYC, 
10023. (212)873-7400. Voice mail: 
(212)579-6578. FAX: (212)496-5736. E- 
mail: aufbau2000@aol.com. Monika 
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Ziegler/Andreas Mink/Irene Armbruster. 
Fortnightly. German-English. New World 
Club, Inc. 


BUFFALO JEWISH REVIEW (1918). 15 E. Mo- 
hawk St., Buffalo, 14203. (716)854-2192. 
FAX: (716)854-2198. E-mail: buffjewrev 
@aoc.com. Harlan C. Abbey. Weekly. Ka- 
haal Nahalot Israel. 


THE CALL (1933). 45 E. 33 St., NYC, 10016. 
(212)889-6800, ext. 225. FAX: (212)532- 
7518. E-mail: socolove@circle.org. Emily 
Socolov. Three times a year. The Work- 
men’s Circle/Arbeter Ring. 


CCAR JourRNAL: A REFORM JEWISH QUAR- 
TERLY (formerly JoURNAL OF REFORM Ju- 
DAISM) (1953). 355 Lexington Ave., NYC, 
10017. (212)972-3636. FAX: (212)692- 
0819. Ed. Stephen Pearce. Mng. Ed. Elliot 
Stevens. Quarterly. Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. 


Circe (1943). 15 E. 26 St., NYC, 10010- 
1579. (212)532-4949. FAX: (212)481- 
4174. E-mail: info@jcca.org. Miriam 
Rinn. JCC Circle Quarterly. Jewish Com- 
munity Centers Association of North 
America (formerly JWB). 


COMMENTARY (1945). 165 E. 56 St., NYC, 
10022. (212)751-4000. FAX: (212)891- 
6700. E-mail: mail@commentary- 
magazine.com. Ed. Neal Kozodoy; Ed.- 
at-Large Norman Podhoretz. Monthly. 
American Jewish Committee. 


ConcGress Montuty (1933). 15 E. 84 St., 
NYC, 10028. (212)879-4500. Rochelle 
Mancini. Six times a year. American Jew- 
ish Congress. 


CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM (1945). 3080 Broad- 
way, NYC, 10027. (212)280-6065. FAX: 
(212)749-9166. E-mail: rapubs@jtsa.edu. 
Rabbi Martin S. Cohen. Quarterly. Rab- 
binical Assembly and Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. 


Forverts (Yiddish Forward) (1897). 45 E. 
33 St., NYC, 10016. (212)889-8200. FAX: 
(212)684-3949. Boris Sandler. Weekly. 
Yiddish. Forward Association, Inc. 


FORWARD (1897). 45 E. 33 St., NYC, 10016. 
(212)889-8200. FAX: (212)447-6406. E- 
mail: newsdesk@forward.com. J. J. Gold- 
berg. Weekly. Forward Newspaper, L.L.C. 


Haparom (1957). 305 Seventh Ave., NYC, 
10001. (212)807-7888. FAX: (212)727- 
8452. Rabbi Gedalia Dov Schwartz. An- 
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nual. Hebrew. Rabbinical Council of 
America. 


HapassaH MAGAZINE (1914). 50 W. 58 St., 
NYC, 10019. (212)688-0227. FAX: 
(212)446- -9521. Alan M. Tigay. Monthly 
(except for combined issues of June- July 
and Aug.-Sept.). Hadassah, the Women’s 
Zionist Organization of America. 


Hapoar (1921). 426 W. 58 St., NYC, 10019. 
(212)957-6658/9/8662-HEBREW. FAX: 
(212)957-5811. E-mail: HebrewUSA@ 
aol.com. Ed. Shlomo Shamir; Lit. Ed. Dr. 
Yael Feldman. Biweekly. Hebrew. Hadoar 
Association, Inc., Organ of the His- 
tadruth of America. (WWW.HEBREW 
USA.orG) 


ILA.J.E. NEwsLeTrer (1999). (718)339- 
0337. E-mail: sanuav@stjohns.edu. Vic- 
tor D. Sanua. International Association 
of Jews from Egypt. 


JBI Vorce (1978). 110 E. 30 St., NYC, 
10016. (212)889-2525, (800)433-1531, 
FAX (212)689-3692. Email: dbarbara@ 
jbilibrary.org. Dena Barbara. Ten times a 
year in U.S. (audiocassettes). English. 
Jewish Braille Institute of America. 


JewisH ACTION (1950). 11 Broadway, NYC, 
10004. (212)613-8146. FAX: (212)613- 
0646. E-mail: ja@ou.org. Nechama 
Carmel. Quarterly. Orthodox Union. 


JEWISH BOooK ANNUAL (1942). 15 E. 26 St., 
10" fl., New York, NY 10010. (212)532- 
4949, ext. 297. E-mail: jbc@jewish 
books.org. Dr.Stephen H. Garrin. He- 
brew & English with bibliography in Yid- 
dish. Jewish Book Council, Jewish Book 
Annual published by Jewish Book Coun- 
cil. 


JEWISH Book Wor Lp (1945). 15 E. 26 St., 
NYC, 10010. (212)532-4949, ext. 297. 
FAX: (212)481-4174. E-mail: jbc@jewish 
books.org. Esther Nussbaum. Three 
times annually. Jewish Book Council. 


JEWISH BRAILLE REviEW (1931). 110 E. 30 
St., NYC, 10016. E-mail: dbarbara@)jbili- 
brary.org. (212)889-2525, (800)433-1531. 
Dena Barbara. 10 times a year in U.S. 
(braille). English. Jewish Braille Institute 
of America. 


JEwIsH CURRENTS (1946) 22 E. 17St., Suite 
601, NYC, 10003-1919. (212)924-5740. 
FAX: (212)414-2227. Bimonthly. Associ- 
ation for Promotion of Jewish Secular- 
ism, Inc. 


JewisH EDUCATION NEws (1980). 261 W. 35 
St., Fl. 12A, NYC 10001. (212)268-4210. 
FAX: (212)268- -4214. E-mail: publica- 
tions@caje.org. Mng. Ed. Judi Resnick. 
Triannually. Coalition for the Advance- 
ment of Jewish Education. 


JEWISH FRONTIER (1934). P.O. Box 4013, 
Amity Station, New Haven, CT 06525. 
(203)397-4903. FAX: (212)675-7685. E- 
mail: jewish-frontier@yahoo.com. Nahum 
Guttman-Graff. Bimonthly. Labor Zion- 
ist Letters, Inc. Managing Editor Bennett 
Lovett-Graff 


JeEwiIsH HERALD (1984). 1689 46 St., Brook- 
lyn, NY 11204. (718)972-4000. E-mail: 
jewishherald@aol. com. Leon J. Stern- 
heim. Weekly. 


JewisH JoURNAL (1969). 11 Sunrise Plaza, 
Valley Stream, 11580. (516)561-6900. 
FAX: (516)561-6971. Ed. Paul Rubens; 
Pub. Harold Singer. Weekly. 


JEwisH LEDGER (1924). 2535 Brighton- — 
Henrietta Town Line Rd., Rochester, 
14623. (716)427-2434. FAX: (716)427- 
8521. Barbara Morgenstern. Weekly. 


THE JEWISH OBSERVER (1963). 42 Broadway, 
NYC, 10004. (212)797-9000. FAX: 
(646)254-1600. E-mail: nwolpin@aol. 
com. Rabbi Nisson Wolpin. Monthly (ex- 
cept July and Aug.). Agudath Israel of 
America. 


JEWISH OBSERVER OF CENTRAL NEW YORK 
(1978). 5655 Thompson Road, DeWitt, 
NY 13214. (315)445-2040 ext. 116 FAX: 
(315)445-1559. E-mail: jocny@aol.com. 
Bette Siegel. Biweekly. Syracuse Jewish 
Federation, Inc. 


JEwisH Post oF NY (1993). 262 West 38% 
St., NYC, 10018. (212)398-1313. FAX: 
(212)398-3933. E-mail: jpost@nais.com. 
Ed. Gad Nahshon. Monthly. Link Mar- 
keting & Promotion, Inc. 


JewisH Press (1950). 338 Third Ave., 
Brooklyn, 11215. (718)330-1100. FAX: 
(718)935-1215. E-mail: editor@jewish 
press.com. Jerry Greenwald. Weekly. 


JEWISH TELEGRAPHIC AGENCY COMMUNITY 
News ReEporTER (1962). 330 Seventh 
Ave., llth fl., NYC, 10001-5010. 
(212)643- 1890. FAX: (212)643-8498. 
Email: www.jta.org/info@jta.org. Lisa 
Hostein. Monthly. 


JEWISH TELEGRAPHIC AGENCY Datty News 
BULLETIN (1917). 330 Seventh Ave., 11th 


fl., NYC, 10001-5010. (212)643-1890. 
FAX: (212)643-8498. Exec. Ed. Mark 
Joffe; Ed. Lisa Hostein. Daily. 


JEWIsH TELEGRAPHIC AGENCY WEEKLY 
News Dicest (1933). 330 Seventh Ave., 
11th fl., NYC, 10001-5010. (212)643- 
1890. FAX: (212)643-8498. E-mail: 
www.jta.org/info@jta.org. Exec. Ed. 
Mark Joffe; Ed. Lisa Hostein. Weekly. 


JEWISH TRIBUNE. PMB #372, 169 South 
Main St., New City, 10956; Exec. off. 
(mailing address): 115 Middle Neck Rd., 
Great Neck, 11021. (845)352-5151. FAX: 
(516)829-4776. E-mail: lijeworld@aol. 
com. Jerome W. Lippman. Weekly. Jewish 
Tribune; Long Island Jewish World; 
Manhattan Jewish Sentinel. 


JEwisH WEEK (1876; reorg. 1970). 1501 
Broadway, NYC, 10036-5503. (212)921- 
7822. FAX: (212)921-8420. E-mail: edi- 
tor@jewishweek.org. Gary Rosenblatt. 
Weekly. 


JEWISH WoRLD (1965). 3 Vatrano Road, Al- 
bany, 12205. (518)459-8455. FAX: 
(518)459-5289. E-mail: news@jewish 
worldnews.org. Sam S. Clevenson. 
Weekly. 


JOURNAL OF JEwIsH EDucATION-CJE (for- 
merly JEwisH EpucaATION) (1929). 11 
Olympia Lane, Monsey, NY 10952. 
(845)368-8657. FAX: (845)369-6538. E- 
mail: mjscje@aol.com. Rabbi Irwin E. 
Witty. Three times a year. Council for 
Jewish Education. 


JOURNAL OF REFORM JUDAISM. See CCAR 
Journal 


JTS Pustications (1991). 3080 Broadway, 
NYC 10027. (212)678-8950. FAX: 
(212)864-0109. E-mail: jowerner@jtsa. 
edu. Three times a year. The Jewish The- 
ological Seminary. Asst. Dir. of Pub. Jodi 
Werner. 


Jupaism (1952). 15 E. 84 St., NYC, 10028. 
(212)360-1500. FAX: (212)249- -3672. Ed- 
itor’s address: Kresge Col., U. of Califor- 
nia, Santa Cruz, CA, 95064. (831)459- 
2566, FAX: (831)459-4872. Subscription 
address: 15 E. 84 St., NYC 10028. 
(212)360-1500. E-mail: judaism@cats. 
ucsc.edu. Prof. Murray Baumgarten. 
Quarterly. American Jewish Congress. 


KasHRuUS MONTHLY-YOUR UUDATE ON 
KosHEr (1990). PO Box 204, Brooklyn, 
11204. (718)336-8544. Rabbi Yosef Wik- 
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ler. Monthly. Kashrus Institute. (editorial 
@kashrusmagazin.com) 


KASHRUS MAGAZINE-THE PERIODICAL FOR 
THE KOSHER CONSUMER (1980). PO Box 
204, Brooklyn, 11204. (718)336-8544. E- 
mail: editorial@kashrusmagazine.com. 
Rabbi Yosef Wikler. Five times per year 
(January, March, May, July, October). 
Kashrus___ Institute. © (WwWwW.KASHRUS 
MAGAZINE.COM) 


Kort Hat’NuA (Voice of the Movement) 
(1975). c/o Young Judaea, 50 W. 58 St., 
NYC, 10019. (212)303-4576. FAX: 
(212)303- 4572. E-mail: info@young 
judaea.org. Dov Wilker. Quarterly. 
Hadassah Zionist Youth Commission- 
Young Judaea. 


KULTUR UN LEBN-CULTURE AND LIFE 
(1960). 45 E. 33 St., NYC, 10016. 
(212)889-6800. FAX: (212)532-7518. E- 
mail: wefriends@aol.com. Joseph 
Mlotek. Quarterly. Yiddish. The Work- 
men’s Circle. 


LAMISHPAHA (1963). 426 W. 58 St., NYC, 
10019. (212)957-6658/9/8862-HEBREW. 
FAX: (212)957-5811 .E-mail: general@ 
hist-ivrit.org. Dr. Vered Cohen-Raphaeli. 
Illustrated. Monthly (except July and 
Aug.). Hebrew. Histadruth Ivrith of 
America. (WWW.HEBREWUSA.ORG) 


Likutm (1981). 110 E. 30 St., NYC, 10016. 
(212)889-2525. Joanne Jahr. Two times a 
year in Israel (print and audiocassettes). 
Hebrew. Jewish Braille Institute of Amer- 
ica. 

LILiTH-THE INDEPENDENT JEWISH 
WoMEN’S MAGAZINE (1976). 250 W. 57 
St., #2432, NYC, 10107. (212)757-0818. 
FAX: (212)757-5705. E-mail: lilithmag 
@aol.com. Susan Weidman Schneider. 
Quarterly. (Www.LILITHMAG.COM) 


LonG IsLAND JEwIsH WorLD (1971). 115 
Middle Neck Rd., Great Neck, 11021. 
(516)829-4000. FAX: (516)829-4776. E- 
mail: lijeworld@aol.com. Jerome W. 
Lippman. Weekly. 


MANHATTAN JEWISH SENTINEL (1993). 115 
Middle Neck Rd., Great Neck, 11021. 
(212)244-4949. FAX: (212)244-2257. E- 
mail: lijeworld@aol.com. Jerome W. 
Lippman. Weekly. 


MARTYRDOM AND RESISTANCE (1974). 500 
Fifth Ave., 42"¢ Floor, NYC, 10110-4299. 
(212)220-4304. FAX:(212)220-4308. E- 
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mail: yadvashem@aol.com. Ed. Dr. 
Harvey Rosenfeld; Ed.-in-Chief Eli 
Zborowski. Bimonthly. International So- 
ciety for Yad Vashem. 


MipstrREAM (1954). 633 Third Ave., 21° fl., 
NYC, 10017. (212)339-6020. FAX: 
(212)318-6176. E-mail: midstreamthf@ 
aol.com. Leo Haber. Eight times a year. 
Theodor Herzl Foundation, Inc. 


Na’AMAT WoMAN (1925). 350 Fifth Ave., 
Suite 4700, NYC, 10118-4799. (212)563- 
5222. FAX: (212)563-5710. Judith A. 
Sokoloff. Quarterly. English-Yiddish- 
Hebrew. NA'AMAT USA, the Women’s 
Labor Zionist Organization of America. 


OLOMEINU-OURWORLD (1945). 5723 18th 
Ave., Brooklyn, 11204. (718)259-1223. 
FAX: (718)259-1795. Email: mail@tu 
publications.com. Rabbi Yaakov 
Fruchter. Monthly. English-Hebrew. 
Torah Umesorah-National Society for 
Hebrew Day Schools. 


Passover Directory (1923). 11 Broadway, 
NYC, 10004. (212)613-8135. FAX: (212) 
613-0772. Email: lieberd@ou.org Debo- 
rah Lieber. Annually. Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
FOR JEWISH RESEARCH (1920). 51 Wash- 
ington Sq. South, NYC, 10012-1075. 
(212)998. "3550, FAX: (212)995-4178. Dr. 
Nahum Sarna. Annually. English- 
Hebrew-French-Arabic-Persian-Greek. 
American Academy for Jewish Research. 


RCA ReEcorpD (1953). 305 Seventh Ave. 
NYC, 10001. (212)807-7888. FAX: 
(212)727-8452. Rabbi Mark Dratch. 
Quarterly. Rabbinical Council of Amer- 
ica. 

REFORM JuDAIsSM (1972; formerly DIMEN- 
SIONS IN AMERICAN JUDAISM). 633 Third 
Ave., 6th fl., NYC, 10017. (212)650-4240. 
Aron Hirt-Manheimer. Quarterly. Union 
for Reform Judaism. (urj.org/rjmag) 


THE REPORTER (1971). 500 Clubhouse Rd., 
Vestal, 13850. (607)724-2360. FAX: 
(607)724-2311. E-mail: TReporter@aol. 
com. Judith S. Huober. Weekly. Jewish 
Federation of Broome County, Inc. 


THE REPORTER (1966). 315 Park Ave. S., 
NYC 10010. (212)505-7700. FAX: 
(212)674-3057. E-mail; editor@waort. 
org. Marlene A. Heller. Semi-Annual. 
Women’s American ORT, Inc. 


RESPONSE: A CONTEMPORARY JEWISH RE- 
view (1967). Columbia University Post 
Office, PO Box 250892, NYC, 10025. E- 
mail: response@panix.com. Chanita 
Baumhaft. Annual. 


RussIAN ForwArD (1995). 45 E. 33 St., 
NYC, 10016. (212)889-8200. FAX: (212) 
448-9124. E-mail: rforward99@yahoo. 
com. Leonid Shkolnik. Weekly. Russian. 


SYNAGOGUE LIGHT AND KOSHER LIFE 
(1933). 47 Beekman St., NYC, 10038. 
(212)227-7800. Rabbi Meyer Hager. 
Quarterly. The Kosher Food Institute. 


TRADITION (1958). 305 Seventh Ave., NYC, 
10001. (212)807-7888. FAX: (212)727- 
8452. Rabbi Michael Shmidman. Quar- 
terly. Rabbinical Council of America. 


UNITED SYNAGOGUE REviEw (1943). 155 
Fifth Ave., NYC, 10010. (212)533-7800. 
FAX: (212)353-9439. E-mail: info@uscj. 
org. Lois Goldrich. Semiannually. United 
Synagogue of Conservative Judaism. 


Unser Tsait (1941). 25 E. 21 St., 3rd fl., 
NYC, 10010. (212)475-0059. Bimonthly. 
Yiddish. Jewish Labor Bund. 


VIEWPOINT MAGAZINE (1952). 3 W. 16 St., 
NYC, 10011. (212)929-1525, ext. 131. E- 
mail: ncyi@youngisrael.org. Esther Alt- 
man. Quarterly. National Council of 
Young Israel. 


VoIce OF THE DuTCHEss JEWISH COMMU- 
NITY (1989). 110 Grand Ave., Pough- 
keepsie, 12603. (845)471-9811. FAX: 
(845)471-3233. E-mail: jfeddutchess 
@mindspring.com. Business _ off.:500 
Clubhouse Rd., Vestal, 13850. (607)724- 
2360. FAX: (607)724-2311. Sandy Gard- 
ner and Judith Huober. Monthly. Jewish 
Federation of Dutchess County, Inc. 


WoMEN’s LEAGUE OUTLOOK MAGAZINE 
(1930475 475 Riverside Drive, Suite 820, 
New York, 10115. (212)870-1260. FAX: 
(212)870-1261. E-mail: rkahn@wlcj.org. 
Janet Arnowitz. Quarterly. Women’s 
League for Conservative Judaism. 


WORKMEN’S CIRCLE CALL. See The Call 


WYOMING VALLEY JEwIsH REPORTER (for- 
merly WE ARE One) (1995). 500 Club- 
house Rd., Vestal, 13850. (607)724-2360. 
FAX: (607)724-2311. E-mail: TReporter 
@aol.com. Judith S. Huober. Every other 
yoke Wilkes-Barre Jewish Community 
Board. 


YEARBOOK OF THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICAN RasBis (1890). 355 Lex- 
ington Ave., NYC, 10017. (212)972-3636. 
FAX: (212)692-0819. Rabbi Elliot L. 
Stevens. Annually. Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. 


YippIsH (1973). Queens College, NSF 350, 
65-30 Kissena Blvd., Flushing, 11367. 
(718)997-3622. Joseph C. Landis. Quar- 
terly. Queens College Press. 


Di YippisHeE Heim (1958). 770 Eastern 
Pkwy., Brooklyn, 11213. (718)735-0458. 
Rachel Altein, Tema Gurary. Twice a 
year. English-Yiddish. Neshei Ub’nos 
Chabad-Lubavitch Women’s Organiza- 
tion. 


YIDDISHE Kutrur (1938). 1133 Broadway, 
Rm. 820, NYC, 10010. (212)243-1304. 
FAX (212)243-1305. E-mail: mahosu@ 
aol.com. Itche Goldberg. Bimonthly. Yid- 
dish. Yiddisher Kultur Farband, Inc.— 
YKUF. 


Dos YippIsHE Vort (1953). 84 William St., 
NYC, 10038. (212)797-9000. Joseph 
Friedenson. Bimonthly, (November- 
December monthly). Yiddish. Agudath 
Israel of America. 


YIDDISHER KEMFER (1900). 275 Seventh 
Ave., NYC, 10001. (212)675-7808. FAX: 
(212)675-7685. Dr. Jacob Weitzney. Bi- 
monthly. Yiddish. Labor Zionist Alliance. 


YIDISHE SHPRAKH (1941). 15 W. 16 St., 
NYC, 10011. (212)246-6080, ext. 6139. 
FAX: (212)292-1892. Dr. Mordkhe 
Schaechter. Irregularly. Yiddish. YIVO 
Institute for Jewish Research. 


YIVO BieETER (1931). 15 W. 16 St., NYC, 
10011. (212)246-6080. FAX: (212)292- 
1892.E-mail: yivomail@yivo.cjh.org. Dr. 
David E. Fishman. Biannually. Yiddish. 
YIVO Institute for Jewish Research. 


THE YOUNG JUDAEAN (1909). 50 W. 58 St., 
NYC, 10019. (212)303-4588. FAX: 
(212)303-4572. Email: ugoldflam@ 
youngjudaea.org. Uri Goldflam. Quar- 
terly. Young Judaea Zionist Youth Move- 
ment/Hadassah. 


YUGNTRUF: YIDDISH YOUTH MAGAZINE 
(1964). 200 W. 72 St., Suite 40, NYC, 
10023. (212)787-6675. FAX: (212)799- 
1517. E-mail: yugntruf@yugntruf.org. 
Elinor Robinson. Two to four times a 
year. Yiddish. Yugntruf Youth for Yid- 
dish. 
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ZUKUNFT (The Future) (1892). 25 E. 21 St., 
NYC, 10010. (212)505-8040. FAX: 
(212)505-8044. Chaim Beider & Yonia 
Fain. Quarterly. Yiddish. Congress for 
Jewish Culture. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE JEwisH News (1978). 5007 
Providence Rd., Charlotte, 28226. 
(704)944-6765. FAX: (704)365-4507. E- 
mail: amontoni@shalomcharlotte.org. 
Amy Krakovitz. Monthly (except July). 
Jewish Federation of Greater Charlotte. 


JEWISH FEDERATION News (1986). 8210 
Creedmoor Rd., Suite 104, Raleigh, 
27613. (919)676-2200. FAX: (919)676- 
2122. Sarah Falk. Monthly. Wake County 
Jewish Federation. 


MODERN JUDAISM (1980). Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2001 Evans Rd., Cary, 27513. 
(919)677-0977. FAX: (919)677-1714. E- 
mail: jnlorders@oup-usa.org. (Editorial 
address:Center for Judaic Studies, Boston 
University, 745 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, 02215. (617)353-8096. FAX: 
(617)353-5441.) Steven T. Katz. Three 
times a year. 


OHIO 


AKRON JewisH News (1929). 750 White 
Pond Drive, Akron, 44320. (330)869- 
2424. FAX: (330)867-8498. E-mail: Toby__ 
Liberman@jewishakron.org. Paula Mag- 
gio. Fortnightly. Fifteen times a year. Jew- 
ish Community Board of Akron. 


AMERICAN ISRAELITE (1854). 906 Main St., 
Rm. 508, Cincinnati, 45202-1371. 
(513)621-3145. FAX: (513)621-3744. E- 
mail: amisralite@aol.com. Stanley H. 
Bard. Weekly. 


AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES JOURNAL 
(1948). 3101 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, 
45220-2488.  (513)221-1875. FAX: 
(513)221-7812. E-mail: aja@cn.huc.edu. 
Ed. Dr. Gary P. Zola; Mng. Ed. Dr. Fred- 
eric Krome. Twice a year. Jacob Rader 
Marcus Center, American Jewish 
Archives, HUC-JIR. 


CLEVELAND JEwisH News (1964). 3645 
Warrensville Center Rd., Suite 230, 
Cleveland, 44122. (216)991-8300. FAX: 
(216)991-2088. E-mail: editorial@cjn.org. 
Cynthia Dettelbach. Weekly. Cleveland 
Jewish News Publication Co. 


INDEX TO JEWISH PERIODICALS (1963). PO 
Box 18525, Cleveland Hts., 44118. (216) 
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381-4846. FAX: (216)381-4321. E-mail: 
index@jewishperiodicals.com. Lenore 
Pfeffer Koppel. Annually. Available in 
book and CD-ROM form. (www.JEWIsH 
PERIODICALS.COM) 


JEWISH JOURNAL (1987). 505 Gypsy Lane, 
Youngstown, 44504-1314. (330)744-7902. 
FAX: (330)746-7926. Email: yojjour- 
nal@aol.com Sherry Weinblatt. Biweekly 
(except July/Aug.). Youngstown Area 
Jewish Federation. (WWW.JEWISHJOURNAL 
PLUS.COM) 


Ou10 JEWISH CHRONICLE (1922). 2862 John- 
stown Rd., Columbus, 43219. (614)337- 
2055. FAX: (614)337-2059. Email: ojc@ 
insight.rr.com. Judy Franklin. Weekly. 


STARK JEwIsH NEws (1920). 2631 Harvard 
Ave. NW, Canton, 44709. (330)452-6444. 
FAX: (330)452-4487. E-mail: canton- 
jcf@aol.com. Linda Sirak. Monthly. Can- 
ton Jewish Community Federation; 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BOOKLORE 
(1953). 3101 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, 
45220. (513)221-1875. FAX: (513)221- 
0519. E-mail: lwolfson@huc.edu. Editor 
David J. Gilner; Managing Editor Laurel 
S. Wolfson. Irregularly. English-Hebrew- 
etc. Library of Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion. 


TOLEDO JEwisH News (1951). 6505 Sylvania 
Ave., Sylvania, 43560. (419)724-0363. 
FAX: (419)724-0423. E-mail: meira@ 
jewishtoledo.org. Laurie Cohen. 
Monthly. United Jewish Council of 
Greater Toledo. 


OKLAHOMA 


TuLsA JEwIsH REviEw (1930). 2021 E. 71 
St., Tulsa, 74136. (918)495-1100. FAX: 
(918)495-1220. Ed Ulrich. Monthly. Jew- 
ish Federation of Tulsa. 


OREGON 


BripGEs: A JOURNAL FOR JEWISH FEMI- 
NISTS AND OuR FRIENDs (1990). PO Box 
24839, Eugene, 97402. (541)343-7617. 
FAX: (541)343-7617. E-mail: clare@ 
pene se Mng. Ed. Clare Kin- 

erg. 


JewisH Review (1959). 6680 SW Capitol 
Highway, Portland, OR 97219. 
Edit.:(503)245-4340. FAX: (503)245- 
4342. Adv.: (503)546-9883. FAX: (503) 
620-3433. E-mail: news@jewishreview. 
org. Paul Haist. Regular column in Russ- 


ian. Fortnightly. Jewish Federation of 
Portland. (Www.JEWISHREVIEW.ORG) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Community REviEw (1925). 3301 N. Front 
St. Annex, Harrisburg, 17110. (717)236- 
9555, ext.3402. FAX:(717)236-2552. E- 
mail: communityreview@desupernet.net. 
Carol L. Cohen. Fortnightly. United Jew- 
ish Community of Greater Harrisburg. 


CONTEMPORARY JEwRY (1974), under the 
name JEWISH SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RE- 
SEARCH). Graduate Center CUNY, Room 
6112-13, 365 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
NY 10016. (212)817-8772. FAX: (914) 
235-6717. E-mail: heilman@qc.edu. 
Samuel C. Heilman. Annually. Associa- 
tion for the Social Scientific Study of 
Jewry. 


JERUSALEM LETTER/VIEWPOINTS (1978). 
1515 Locust St., Suite 703, Philadelphia, 
19102. (215)772-0564. FAX: (215)772- 
0566. Zvi R. Marom. Fortnightly. | 
Jerusalem Center for Public Affairs. 


JEWISH CHRONICLE OF PITTSBURGH (1962). 
5600 Baum Blvd., Pittsburgh, 15206. 
(412)687-1000. FAX:(412)687-5119. E- 
mail: news@pittchron.com. Lee Chot- 
tiner. Weekly. Pittsburgh Jewish Publica- 
tion and Education Foundation. 


JEWISH EXPONENT (1887). 2100 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, 19103. (215)832-0740. 
FAX: (215)569-3389. E-mail: jexponent 
@aol.com. Jonathan S. Tobin. Weekly. 
a. Federation of Greater Philadel- 
phia. 


JEWISH POLITICAL STUDIES REVIEW (1989). 
1515 Locust St., Suite 703, Philadelphia, 
19102. (215)772-0564. FAX: (215)772- 
0566. Mark Ami-El. Twice a year. 
Jerusalem Center for Public Affairs. 


JEWISH QUARTERLY Review (1910). 420 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, 19106. 
(215)238-1290. FAX: (215)238-1540. E- 
mail: jqroffice@sas.upenn.edu. Ed. David 
M. Goldenberg; Mng. Ed. Bonnie L. 
Blankenship. Quarterly. Center for Ad- 
vanced Jewish Studies, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


New MENorAH (1978). 7318 Germantown 
Ave., Philadelphia, 19119-1793. (215)247- 
9700. FAX: (215)247-9703. Rabbi Arthur 
Waskow, PhD. Quarterly. Aleph: Alliance 
for Jewish Renewal. 


RECONSTRUCTIONISM Topay (1993). Beit 
Devora, 7804 Montgomery Ave., Suite 9, 
Elkins Park, 19027-2649. (215)782-8500. 
FAX: (215)782-8805. E-mail: jrfnatl@aol. 
com. Lawrence Bush. Quarterly. Jewish 
Reconstructionist Federation. 


THE RECONSTRUCTIONIST (1935). 1299 
Church Rd., yncote, 19095-1898. 
(215)576- 5210. FAX: (215)576- 8051. E- 
mail: rhirsh@therra.org. Rabbi Richard 
Hirsh. Semiannually. Reconstructionist 
Rabbinical College. 


RHODE ISLAND 


JEwIsH VOICE AND HERALD (formerly Jew- 
ISH VOICE OF RHODE ISLAND) (1973). 130 
Sessions St., Providence, 02906. (401)421- 
4111. FAX: (401)331-7961. E-mail: voice 
herald@jfri.org. Jonathan Rubin. Bi- 
ame Jewish Federation of Rhode Is- 
and. 


RHODE IsLAND JEwIsH HERALD (1930). 99 
Webster St., Pawtucket, 02860. (401)724- 
0200. FAX: (401)726-5820. Luke O’Neill. 
Weekly. Herald Press Publishing Com- 
pany. 

RHODE ISLAND JEWIsH HisTORICAL NOTES 
(1951). 130 Sessions St., Providence, 
02906. (401)331-1360. FAX: (401)272- 
6729. E-mail: rjhist@aol.com. Leonard 
Moss. Annually. Rhode Island Jewish 
Historical Association. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON JEWISH VoIcE (2001). 1645 
Wallenberg Blvd., Charleston, 29407. 
(843)571-6565. FAX: (843)556-6206. 
Ellen Katzman. Monthly. Charleston 
Jewish Federation. 


TENNESSEE 


HEBREW WATCHMAN (1925). 4646 Poplar 
Ave., Suite 232, Memphis, 117. 
(901)763- 2215. FAX: (901)763-2216. Her- 
man I. Goldberger. Weekly. 


OBSERVER (1934). 801 Percy Warner Blvd., 
Suite 102, Nashville, 37205. (615)354- 
1637. FAX: (615)352-0056. E-mail: 
judy@jewishnashville.org. Judith A. Saks. 
Biweekly (except July). Jewish Federation 
of Nashville. 


SHoFAR. PO Box 8947, Chattanooga, 37414. 
(423)493-0270, Ext. 12. FAX: (423)493- 
9997. E-mail: shofar@jcfgc. com. Rachel 
Schulson. Ten times a year. Jewish Fed- 
eration of Greater Chattanooga. 
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TEXAS 


JEwIsH HERALD-VoICcE (1908). 3403 Audley 
Street, Houston, 77098-1923. (713)630- 
0391. FAX: (713)630-0404. E-mail: 
jhvht@aol.com. Jeanne Samuels. Weekly. 
Four special issues:Rosh Hashanah; 
Passover; Wedding Planner; Bar/Bat 
Mitzvah Planner. 


JEWISH JOURNAL OF SAN ANTONIO wae 
8434 Ahern, San Antonio, 78213 
(210)828- 9511. FAX: (210)342-8098. Bar- 
bara Richmond. Monthly (11 issues). 
Jewish Federation of San Antonio. 


TexAs JEwisH Post (1947). 3120 S. Freeway, 
Fort Worth, 76110. (817)927-2831. FAX: 
(817)429-0840. 11333 N. Central Express- 
way, Suite 213, Dallas, 75243. (214)692- 
7283. FAX: (214)692-7285. Weekly. 


VIRGINIA 


RENEWAL MAGAZINE (1984). 5041 Corpo- 
rate Woods Drive, Suite 150, Virginia 
Beach, 23462. (757)671- 1600. FAX: 
(757)671-7613. E-mail: news@ujft.org. 
Reba Karp. Quarterly. United Jewish 
Federation of Tidewater. 


SOUTHEASTERN VIRGINIA JEwIsH NEws 
(1959). 5041 Corporate Woods Drive, 
Suite 150, Virginia Beach, 23462. 
(757)671-1600. FAX: (757)671-7613. E- 
mail: news@ujft.org. Reba Karp. 22 is- 
sues yearly. United Jewish Federation of 
Tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 


JEwIsH TRANSCRIPT (1924). 2041 Third 
Ave., Seattle, 98121. (206)441-4553. FAX: 
(206)441-2736. E-mail: jewishtran@ 
aol.com. Donna Gordon Blankinship. 
Fortnightly. Jewish Federation of Greater 
Seattle. 


WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN JEWISH CHRONICLE (1921). 1360 
N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, 53202. 
(414)390-5888. FAX: (414)271-0487. E- 
mail: milwaukeej@aol.com. Vivian M. 
Rothschild. Weekly. Milwaukee Jewish 
Federation. 


INDEXES 


INDEX TO JEWISH PERIODICALS (1963). PO 
Box 18525, Cleveland Hts., OH 44118. 
(216)381-4846. FAX: (216)381-4321. 
E-mail: index@jewishperiodicals.com. 
Lenore Pfeffer Koppel. Annually. Available 
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in book and CD-ROM form. (www.JEWISH 
PERIODICALS.COM) 


NEWS SYNDICATES 


JEWISH TELEGRAPHIC AGENCY, INc. (1917). 
330 Seventh Ave., 17th fl., NYC., 10001- 
5010. (212)643-1890. FAX: (212)643- 
8498. Mark J. Joffe, Lisa Hostein. Daily. 


CANADA 


CANADIAN JEWIsH HERALD (1977). 17 
Anselme Lavigne, Dollard des Ormeaux, 
PQ H9A I1N3. (514)684-7667. FAX: 
(514)684-7667. Ed./Pub. Dan Nimrod. Ir- 
regularly. Dawn Publishing Co., Ltd. 


THE CANADIAN JEWIsH NEws (1971). 1500 
Don Mills Rd., Suite 205, North York, 
ONT M3B 3K4. (416)391-1836. FAX: 
(416)391-0829 (Adv.); (416)391-1836. 
FAX: (416)391-0829. Mordechai Ben- 
Dat. 50 issues a year. Some French. 


CANADIAN JEWISH OUTLOOK (1963). #3- 
6184 Ash St., Vancouver, BC V5Z 3G9. 
(604)324-5101. FAX:(604)325-2470. E- 
mail: cjoutlook@telus.net. Carl Rosen- 
berg. Six times per year. Canadian Jewish 
Outlook Society. 


Dats (1985) (formerly INTERCOM). 100 
Sparks St., #650, Ottawa, ONT KIP SB7. 
(613)233-8703. FAX: (613)233-8748. E- 
mail: canadianjewishcongress@cjc.ca. 
Jack Silverstone. Three times a year. 
Canadian Jewish Congress. 


Directions (1998) (formerly DIALOGUE 
(1988)). 1 Carré Cummings, Suite 202, 
Montreal, Quebec H3W 1Mé6. (514)345- 
64111. FAX: (514)345-6412. E-mail: etay 
@cjc.ca. Eta Yudin. Quarterly. French- 
English. Canadian Jewish Congress, Que- 
bec Region. 


JEWISH FREE Press (1990). 8411 Elbow Dr., 
SW Calgary, AB. T2V 1K8. (403)252- 
9423. FAX: (403)255-5640. E-mail: jewishfp 
@telus.net. Judy Shapiro. Fortnightly. 


Jewish Post & News (1987). 113 Hutchings 
St., Winnipeg, MAN R2X 2V4. (204)694- 
3332. FAX: (204)694-3916. E-mail: jew- 
ishp@mts.net. Matt Bellan. Weekly. 


JEWISH STANDARD (1928). 1912A Avenue 
Road, Suite ES, Toronto, ONT M5M 
4A1. (416)537-2696. FAX: (416)789-3872. 


Email: thejewishstandardasympatico.ca. 
Ed./Pub. Michael Hayman. Monthly. 


JEWISH STANDARD (1928). 5184, Chemin de 
la Cote-des-Neiges, Suite 407, Montreal, 
Quebec H3T 1X8. Email: thejewishstan- 
dardasympatico.ca. Ed./Pub. Michael 
Hayman. Monthly 


THE JEWISH TRIBUNE (1950). 15 Hove St., 
Toronto, ONT M3H 4Y8. (416)633-6224. 
FAX: (416)633-6299. E-mail: carla@ 
jewishtribune.ca . Carla Lancit. B’nai 
Brith Canada, Bimonthly. 


JEWISH WESTERN BULLETIN (1930). 301, 68 
E. Second Ave., Vancouver, BC VST 1B1. 
(604)689-1520. FAX: (604)689-1525. E- 
mail: jbeditor@istar.ca. Baila Lazarus. 
Weekly. 57786 BC Ltd. 


JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND JUDAISM 
(1976). 1747 Featherston Dr., Ottawa, 
ONT KI1H 6P4. (613)731-9119. Reuven 
P. Bulka. Quarterly. Center for the Study 
of Psychology and Judaism. 


OtrawA JeEwisH BULLETIN (1954). 21 
Nadolny Sachs Private., Ottawa, ONT 
K2A 1R9. (613)798-4696. FAX: (613) 
798-4730. E-mail: bulletin@jccottawa. 
com. Barry Fishman. Nineteen times a 
year. Ottawa Jewish Bulletin Publishing 
Co. Ltd. 


SHALOM (1975). 5670 Spring Garden Rd., 
Suite 508, Halifax, NS, B3J 1H1. 
(902)422-7491. FAX: (902)425-3722. E- 
mail: jgoldberg@theaje.ns.ca. Jon M. 
Goldberg. Quarterly. Atlantic Jewish 
Council. 


La Vorx SEPHARADE (1975). 5151 Chemin 
de la Cote, St. Catherine, Montreal, PQ 
H3W 1M6._ (514)733-4998, FAX: 
(514)733-3158. E-mail: elieb@fedcjamtl. 
org. Ed. James Dahan; Pub. Elie Ben- 
chitrit. Bimonthly (five times a year). 
French and occasional Spanish and Eng- 
lish. Communauté Sépharade du Québec. 


NEws AND Views (1942) (formerly WIND- 
SOR JEWISH FEDERATION). 1641 Ouellette 
Ave., Windsor, ONT N8X 1K9. (519)973- 
1772. FAX: (519)973-1774. Exec. Dir. 
Harvey Kessler. Quarterly. Windsor Jew- 
ish Federation. 


THE WorLD oF LuBavitcH (1980). 770 
Chabad Gate, Thornhill, ONT L4J 3V9. 
(905)731-7000. FAX: (905)731-7005. 
Rabbi Moshe Spalter. Quarterly. English. 
Chabad Lubavitch of Southern Ont. 


Charles S. Liebman (1934-2003) 


ais S. LIEBMAN, widely considered the preeminent ana- 
lyst of Jewish life in America and Israel, passed away at his home in 
Petah Tikvah, Israel, on September 4, 2003, just months after being 
awarded the prestigious Israel Prize for his scholarly work. 

A native of Brooklyn, New York, Liebman attended the Yeshiva of 
Flatbush, Gymnasia Herzliya in Tel Aviv, and the University of Miami, 
where he earned his B.A. He received a Ph.D. in political science from 
the University of Illinois in 1960, specializing in local politics and pub- 
lic administration. 

While teaching political science at Yeshiva University, Liebman pub- 
lished pathbreaking articles in the American Jewish Year Book that carved 
out a new career path in the social scientific study of Jews and Judaism. 
“Orthodoxy in American Jewish Life,” featured in the 1965 Year Book, 
both anticipated and stimulated a wave of interest in what had been a ne- 
glected sector of American Jewry. This was followed by two equally in- 
novative Year Book essays on the Jewish religious condition, “The Train- 
ing of American Rabbis” (1968) and “Reconstructionism in American 
Jewish Life” (1970). Liebman’s final Year Book piece, reflecting a broad- 
ened interest in what he called “Jewish political studies,” was “Leader- 
ship and Decision-making in a Jewish Federation: The New York Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies” (1979). 

Liebman’s first book, The Ambivalent American Jew: Politics, Religion, 
and Family in American Jewish Life (1973), painted a pessimistic picture 
of the American Jewish future. Caught between their residual Jewish 
identity and a powerful urge to integrate fully into an American society 
whose values were often at odds with those of classical Judaism, Lieb- 
man argued, Jews were likely, over time, to lose their sense of belonging 
to a distinctive Jewish culture, substituting for it a vague liberalism min- 
gled with a nostalgic sense of Jewishness. 

By the time the book appeared, Liebman had already addressed that 
problem for himself and his family by leaving the U.S. in 1969 and mov- 
ing to Israel, where he was one of the founders of the Department of Po- 
litical Science at Bar-Ilan University. Eventually, he came to head the uni- 
versity’s Argov Institute for the Study of Israel and the Jewish People. 
Although he would frequently visit the U.S. and other countries to teach 
and lecture, Israel would be Liebman’s home for the rest of his life. 
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With the move to Israel, Liebman’s scholarly focus turned increasingly 
toward the nature of Jewish religion and society there, and how it com- 
pared with its Diaspora counterparts. Among the significant books that 
he produced after his aliyah were Pressure Without Sanctions: The Influ- 
ence of World Jewry on Israeli Policy (1977); Civil Religion in Israel: Tra- 
ditional Judaism and Political Culture in the Jewish State (with Eliezer 
Don-Yehiya, 1983); Two Worlds of Judaism: The Israeli and American Ex- 
periences (with Steven M. Cohen, 1990); and Choosing Survival: Strate- 
gies for a Jewish Future (with Bernard Susser, 1999). He also revisited the 
American Jewish scene in Deceptive Images: Toward a Redefinition of 
American Judaism (1988). 

All told, Liebman published a dozen books and close to 100 articles. 
Everything he wrote bore the unmistakable Liebman imprint, employing 
keen observation, irreverence toward much accepted opinion, sophisti- 
cated use of concepts from the sociology of religion (such as the dis- 
tinctions between “elite” and “folk” religion, and between “ritual” and 
“ceremony”), and a deep love for the Jewish people. In addition to the 
Israel Prize, he also received, in 1998, the Cultural Achievement Award 
given by Israel’s National Foundation for Jewish Culture. 

In his last years, Liebman was a sharp critic of what came to be known 
as Jewish “outreach” in America. Faithful to the perspective he had ar- 
ticulated more than three decades earlier in The Ambivalent American Jew, 
Liebman decried what he considered the watering down of the substance 
of Jewish life in order to attract the allegiance of intermarried families 
and unaffiliated Jews. He much preferred, as a communal strategy, the 
intensification of Jewish ethnic identity and religious practice among 
those already committed to Jewish survival. 

His strong stand on this issue —like many other positions he took dur- 
ing his life—made him unpopular in some quarters. But this very will- 
ingness to challenge popular wisdom contributed to the distinction of his 
scholarship, and will ensure the ongoing significance of his life’s work. 


THE EDITORS 


Obituaries: 


ACKERMAN, WALTER, educator; b. Somer- 
ville, Mass., Oct. 25, 1925; d. Jerusalem, 
Israel, Aug. 12, 2003. Educ.: Harvard U. 
(BA, EdM, EdD); Hebrew Teachers Coll. 
(MHL); Hebrew U. Served U.S. Army, 
1943-46. Dir., Camp Yavneh, 1952-59; 
headmaster, Beth-El Day School (first 
Conservative day school on Long Island), 
1955-60; dir., Camp Ramah, Calif., 
1960-73, United Synagogue Comm. on 
Jewish Educ., 1962-64; dean, prof. of 
educ., Hebrew Teachers Coll., U. of Ju- 
daism, 1964-70; v.-pres. academic affairs, 
U. of Judaism, 1971 73; prof. of educ., 
Ben Gurion U; Israel, 1973-, dept. 
chmn., 1973-76, 1978- 82, dean of hu- 
manities and social sciences, 1974-76, 
dir., school of continuing educ., 1982-. 
Consultant, Amer. Jewish Joint Distrib. 
Com., Israel Ministry of Educ.; chair and 
sr. adviser, Tali educ. fund, Israel, 1998—. 
Bd. mem., U.S. and Israeli educ. orgs. 
Au.: Out of Our People’s Past: Sources for 
the Study of Jewish History (1977); nu- 
merous reports and articles, including 
“Jewish Education— For What,” AJYB 
1969. Ed., The Future of the Jewish Com- 
munity in America: Essays Prepared for a 
Task Force of the Jewish Community in 
America of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee (1973). 


APTHEKER, HERBERT, historian; b. Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., July 31, 1915; d. Mountain 


United States* 


View, Calif., Mar. 17, 2003. Educ.: Co- 
lumbia U. (BS, AM, PhD). Served U.S. 
Army, 1942-46. Ed., Masses and Main- 
stream, 1948-52, Political Affairs, 
1952-63; founding dir., Amer. Inst. of 
Marxist Studies, 1964-85; visiting lect. 
in hist., Bryn Mawr Coll., 1969-71, U. 
Mass., 1971—72, Yale U., 1976, U. Calif. 
at Berkeley, 1978-91, U. Santa Clara, 
1982-83. Au.: The Negro in the Civil War 
(1938); Negro Slave Revolts in the United 
States (1939); Nat Turner’s Slave Rebel- 
lion (1966); Mission to Hanoi (1966); 
many more. Ed., Documentary History of 
the Negro People in the United States (3 
vols., 1951-74); The Correspondence of 
W.E.B. DuBois (3 vols., 1973-78); The 
Published Writings of W.E.B. DuBois (40 
vols., 1973-86); many more. Joined Com- 
munist Party, 1939, affiliation preventing 
him from getting full-time academic po- 
sition; opposed Vietnam War, visited 
Hanoi, 1966. 


CARTER, NELL, actress; b. Birmingham, 
Ala., Sept. 13, 1948; d. Beverly Hills, 
Calif., Jan. 23, 2003. Came to NYC to 
study acting, 1967, performed at Reno 
Sweeney, Village Gate, Dangerfield’s, 
Rainbow Room nightclubs; achieved star- 
dom and Tony award for Ain’t Misbe- 
havin’ (opened 1978 and ran for over 
1,600 performances); Emmy award for 
television version of the show, 1981; 


*Including American Jews who died between January 1 and December 31, 2003. 
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starred in NBC TV sitcom Gimme a 
Break, 1981-87; appeared in other TV 
shows and two films. Converted to Ju- 
daism, 1980s; mem., Temple Sholom for 
the Arts. 


Coser, Lewis, sociologist; b. Berlin, Ger- 
many, Nov. 27, 1913; d. Cambridge, 
Mass., July 8, 2003; in U.S. since 1941. 
Educ.: Sorbonne, Paris; Columbia U. 
(PhD). Instr. of Sociology, U. Chicago, 
1948-50; founding faculty mem., sociol- 
ogy dept., Brandeis U., 1951-68, prof., 
1960—68; distinguished prof. of sociol- 
ogy, SUNY Stony Brook, 1969-87; adj. 
prof., Boston Coll., 1987-; fellow, Center 
for Advanced Study in Behavioral Sci- 
ences., Stanford, Calif., 1968-69, 1979— 
80. Au.: The Functions of Social Conflict 
(1956); Sociological Theory (1957 and 
many subsequent editions); The Ameri- 
can Communist Party (1957); Men of 
Ideas (1965); Political Sociology (1967); 
Masters of Sociological Thought (1971); 
Refugee Scholars in America (1984); and 
others. Pres., Amer. Sociological Assn., 
1975-76, Eastern Sociological Soc., 
1964-65. 


DworKEN, STEVEN, rabbi; b. Boston, Mass., 


Nov. 23, 1944; d. Teaneck, N.J., Jan. 13, 
2003. Educ.: Yeshiva U. (BA, MS, ordi- 
nation); Andover-Newton Theol. Sem. 
(DMin). Rabbi, Stamford, Conn., Port- 
land, Me.; Linden, N.J.; dir., rabbinic ser- 
vices, Yeshiva U.; treas., sec., v.-pres., 
Rabbinical Council of Amer., exec. dir., 
1993—. Pres., Rabbinical Council of N.J., 
Union County Bd. of Rabbis, Rabbinic 
Alumni Yeshiva U. Rec.: Outstanding 
Alumnus Award, Maimonides School, 
Brookline, Mass. 


EISNER, JACK (JACEK ZLATKA), business- 
man, author; b. Warsaw, Poland, Nov. 15, 
1925; d. NYC, Aug. 24, 2003; in U.S. since 
1948. Educ.: Warsaw Music Conserva- 
tory. Smuggled arms for, and participated 
in, Warsaw Ghetto uprising; prisoner, 
Majdanek, Budzyn, Flossenburg concen- 
tration camps; at displaced persons 
camps after WWII involved in organiz- 
ing illegal emigration to Palestine; in 
NYC founded Stafford Industries, mak- 
ing it a $50-million import-export firm, 
selling it in 1978. Founder, Warsaw 
Ghetto Resistance Org., Holocaust Sur- 
vivors Memorial Found.; created Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Monument, Warsaw; led 
delegation of survivors to meet with Pope 


John Paul II, 1994; organized first Holo- 
caust memorial program at the Vatican, 
1995; funded Amer. Jewish Comm. on the 
Holocaust, 1981, but withdrew support 
before publication of findings. Au.: The 
Survivor (1980, made into Broadway play, 
1981, and film, War and Love, 1985); The 
Happy Boys (2004). 


Fast, Howarp, author; b. NYC, Nov. 11, 


1914; d. Old Greenwich, Conn., Mar. 12, 
2002. Educ.: Natl. Acad. of Design. 
Served U.S. Army Office of War Infor- 
mation, 1942—44. Au.: Conceived in Lib- 
erty (1939); The Last Frontier (1941); The 
Unvanquished (1942); Citizen Tom Paine 
(1943); Freedom Road (1944, TV movie 
1979); Spartacus (1952, film 1960); The 
Naked God (1957); April Morning (1961); 
The Immigrants (1977); and many more, 
including detective stories under pseudo- 
nym E.V. Cunningham. Communist Party 
mem., 1943—56; served three months in 
prison, 1950, for not cooperating with 
House Un-Amer. Affairs Com. 


FIEDLER, LESLIE, critic, author; b. Newark, 


N.J., Mar. 8, 1917; d. Buffalo, N.Y., Jan. 
29, 2003. Educ.: NYU (BA); U. Wis. 
(MA, PhD). Served U.S. Navy, 1942-46. 
Mem., English faculty, U. Montana, 
1941-64, prof., 1953-64, dept. chmn., 
1954-56; prof., SUNY Buffalo, 1965—, 
Samuel Clemens prof. of English, 1973-; 
numerous visiting professorships. Au.: An 
End to Innocence: Essays on Culture and 
Politics (1955); Love and Death in the 
American Novel (1960); The Last Jew in 
America (1966); Being Busted (1969); 
Freaks: Myths and Images of the Secret 
Self (1978); Fiedler on the Roof: Essays on 
Literature and Jewish Identity (1991). 
Rec.: Ivan Sandrof Award, Natl. Book 
Critics. 


GOLDBERG, WILLIAM, jeweler, philan- 


thropist; b. Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 22, 1925; 
d. NYC, Oct. 20, 2003. Educ.: CCNY. Di- 
amond cutter for Harry Winston, 
1940s—52; goes into diamond business for 
himself, 1952, eventually founding 
William Goldberg Diamond Corp., one 
of largest and best-known in industry, 
buying and selling famous diamonds such 
as “Queen of Holland” (once owned by 
Indian maharajah), “Premier Rose” (sold 
for $10 million, possibly highest price ever 
paid for a diamond), and colored stones 
“Red Shield,” “Pumpkin.” Pres., Dia- 
mond Dealers Club, 1978-84, remaining 


a major spokesman for the industry af- 
terward, championing tighter security for 
dealers, greater openness to media, not 
dealing in South African “conflict dia- 
monds”; featured on 1994 PBS documen- 
tary “The Diamond Empire.” Major con- 
trib. to Orthodox, Israeli causes. 


GOLINKIN, NOAH, rabbi; b. Zhitomir, 
Ukraine, Dec. 31, 1913; d. Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 27, 2003; in U.S. since 1938. 
Educ.: Stefan Batory U., Vilnius, Lithua- 
nia (law degree); Yeshiva U.; Clark U. 
(BA); Jewish Theol. Sem. (ordination). 
Rabbi, Lincoln, Neb., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Meriden, Conn., Arlington-Fairfax Cong., 
Arlington, Va., 1950-65; founding dir., 
Bd of Education Greater Washington, 
1965—70; rabbi, Heska Emunah, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., 1970—78, Beth Sholom 
Cong., Columbia, Md., 1978-86, rabbi 
emer., 1986—. Created, promoted, and 
wrote texts (Shalom Aleichem, Ein Kelo- 
heinu, While Standing on One Foot) for 
programs to teach Hebrew and prayer 
book to adult Jews—Hebrew Literacy 
Campaign, Hebrew Reading Marathon, 
Natl. Inst. of Hebrew Literacy —ulti- 
mately reaching more than 150,000 par- 
ticipants, adopted by Fed. of Jewish 
Men’s Clubs, 1978. Pres., Washington Bd. 
of Rabbis. 


GRAUBARD, SEYMOUR, attorney, communal 
leader; b. NYC, Mar. 8, 1911; d. Palm 
Beach, Fla., Oct. 29, 2003. Educ.: Co- 
lumbia U. (AB, LLB). Served U.S. Army, 
1942-45. Legislative asst., NYC Bd. of 
Aldermen, 1934-37; law sec. to NYC 
comptroller, 1937-41; law sec. to 
Supreme Court NY County, 1942, 1945- 
46; sr. partner, Graubard & Moskovitz, 
1949-69, Graubard, Moskovitz, Mc- 
Goldrick, Dannett & Horowitz, 1969-75, 
of counsel, 1975-91. Mem., NYC 
Comm. on Govt’l Operations, 1959-61, 
Coordinating Council on Criminal Jus- 
tice, 1967-70. On behalf of Anti- 
Defamation League (ADL), organized 
clandestine infiltration of German Amer. 
Bund, beginning 1936. Chmn., ADL NY 
exec. com., 1965-70, ADL natl. chmn., 
1970—76 (fought Arab economic boycott 
of Israel); pres., ADL Found., 1976—80. 


GREENBERG, SIDNEY, rabbi; b. NYC, Sept. 
27, 1917; d. NYC, Apr. 31, 2003. Educ.: 
Yeshiva U. (BA); Jewish Theol. Sem. (or- 
dination, DHL). Served as chaplain, U.S. 
Army, WWII. Rabbi, Temple Sinai, 
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Philadelphia, Pa., 1942-96, emer., 
1996-. Au.: A Treasury of Comfort 
(1954); Adding Life to Our Years (1959); 
The Bar Mitzvah Companion (1959); A 
Modern Treasury of Jewish Thought 
(1959); Finding Ourselves (1964); as well 
as several sermon collections and works 
on liturgy; religion columnist, Philadel- 
phia Enquirer. Pres., Philadelphia Bd. of 
Rabbis, 1954—56; chmn., Com. of 1,000 
for Soviet Jewry, 1969-74. 


Hackett, BUDDy (LEONARD HACKER), co- 


median; b. Brooklyn, N.Y., Aug. 31, 1924; 
d. Malibu, Calif., June 30, 2003. Educ.: 
public schools. Served U.S. Army, WWII. 
Entertained at Catskills resorts, night- 
clubs in NYC, Los Angeles, Las Vegas; 
appeared on Broadway in Call Me Mister 
(1946), Lunatics and Lovers (1954), Viva 
Madison Avenue (1960), I Had a Ball 
(1964); films included Walking My Baby 
Back Home (1953), God’s Little Acre 
(1958), Music Man (1962), It’s a Mad, 
Mad, Mad, Mad World (1962), Muscle 
Beach Party (1964), The Love Bug (1969); 
star of TV sitcom Stanley (1956-57), ap- 
peared on other sitcoms and on talk 
shows. Rec.: Donaldson Award, 1955; 
Venice Film Festival Award, 1961. 


HEILBRUN, CAROLYN, literary scholar, nov- 


elist; b. East Orange, N.J., Jan. 13, 1926; 
d. NYC, Oct. 9, 2003. Educ.: Wellesley 
Coll. (BA); Columbia U. (MA, PhD). 
Instr. of English, Brooklyn Coll., 
1959—60; instr., Columbia U., 1960-62, 
asst. prof., 1962—67, assoc. prof., 1967— 
72, prof., 1972-93, Avalon Found. prof. 
in humanities, 1986—93; visiting prof., U. 
Calif. Santa Cruz, Princeton U., Yale 
U. Law School. Founding dir., Columbia 
U. Inst. for Research on Women and 
Gender, 1986. Au.: The Garnett Family 
(1961); Christopher Isherwood (1970); To- 
wards Androgyny: Aspects of Male and 
Female in Literature (1973); Reinventing 
Womanhood (1979); Writing a Woman's 
Life (1988); Hamlet’s Mother and Other 
Women (1990); also ten mystery novels 
under the name Amanda Cross. Rec.: 
Guggenheim Found., Rockefeller Found., 
NEH fellowships; Nero Wolfe Award of 
Mystery Writers of Amer. 


HIRSCHFELD, AL, artist; b. St. Louis, Mo., 


June 21, 1903; d. NYC, Jan. 20, 2003. 
Educ.: Art Students League, NYC; 
County Council, London; Julienne’s, 
Paris. Theater caricaturist, N.Y. Times, 
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1925—. One-man exhibitions, Waldorf 
Astoria (1932), Morgan Gallery (1936), 
Guy Mayer Gallery (1942), John Heller 
Gallery (1959), Museum of the City of 
N.Y. (1973), Wako Galleries, Tokyo 
(1979). Represented in permanent collec- 
tions, St. Louis Art Museum, Whitney 
Museum, Cleveland Art Museum, N.Y. 
Public Library, Brooklyn Museum, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, Museum of 
Modern Art, Lincoln Center Museum for 
the Performing Arts. Au.: Manhattan 
Oases (1932); Harlem (1942); Westward 
Ha (1949); Show Business Is No Business 
(1951); Hirschfeld Folio (1964); The En- 
tertainers (1977); Hirschfeld by Hirschfeld 
(1979); Art and Recollections from Eight 
Decades (1991); designed U.S. postage 
stamps of comedians (1991). Rec.: nu- 
merous awards, including three in 2003 — 
named mem., Amer. Acad. of Arts and 
Letters; Natl. Medal of Arts; Martin 
Beck Theater renamed A! Hirschfeld The- 
ater. 


Karp, ABRAHAM, rabbi, historian; b. 
Amdur, Poland, Apr. 5, 1921; d. NYC, 
Nov. 24, 2003; in U.S. since 1930. Educ.: 
Yeshiva U. (BA); Jewish Theol. Sem. (or- 
dination, MHL). Rabbi, Beth Shalom 
Synagogue, Kansas City, Mo., 1951-56, 
Cong. Beth El, Rochester, N.Y., 1956—72; 
prof. of hist. and Jewish studies, U. 
Rochester, 1972-91, emer., 1991—; adj. 
research prof, JTS, 1991 -; visiting prof., 
Darmouth U., Hebrew U., Jerusalem. 
Au.: The United Synagogue of America: A 
History (1963); The Jewish Experience in 
America (1971); The Golden Door to 
America (1976); Haven and Home: A His- 
tory of the Jews in America (1985); From 
the Ends of the Earth: Judaic Treasures 
from the Library of Congress (1991). Ed.: 
Conservative Judaism: The Legacy of 
Solomon Schechter (1965); Beginnings: 
Early American Judaica (1976). Pres., 
Amer. Jewish Hist. Soc., 1972-76. 


Konvitz, MILTON R., legal scholar, b. 
Safed. Israel, Mar. 12, 1908; d. Mon- 
mouth, N.J., Sept. 5, 2003; in U.S. since 
1915. Educ.: NYU (BS, MA, JD); Cornell 
U. (PhD). Attorney in private practice, 
1933-46; genl. counsel, Newark, N.J., 
Housing Authority, 1938-43, N.J. State 
Housing Authority, 1943-46; asst. genl. 
counsel, NAACP, 1943-46; public rep., 
Natl. War Labor Bd. region 2, 1943-46; 
prof. of industrial and labor relations, 


law, Cornell U., 1946-73, emer., 1973-. 
Dir., codification of law, Liberia, 1952-— 
80. Au.: The Alien and the Asiatic in 
American Law (1946); The Constitution 
and Civil Rights (1946); Civil Rights in Im- 
migration (1947); Fundamental Liberties 
of a Free People (1957); A Century of Civil 
Rights (1961); Expanding Liberties: Free- 
dom’s Gains in Postwar America (1966); 
Religious Liberty and Conscience (1968); 
Judaism and Human Rights (1972); Ju- 
daism and the American Idea (1978). 
Founding ed., Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review; chmn., editorial. bd., Mid- 
stream magazine; cofounder, Judaism 
magazine; mem., editorial bd., Encyclo- 
pedia Judaica. Rec.: numerous fellowships 
and awards. 


KupcineT, Irv, columnist; b. Chicago, Ill., 


July 31, 1912; d. Chicago, IIll., Nov. 10, 
2003. Educ.: Northwestern U.; U. N.D. 
(BA). Columnist, Chicago Daily Times, 
1935-43, Chicago Sun-Times, 1943-, 
weekly “Kups Column,” syndicated to 
more than 100 other papers; TV host, 
“Kup’s Show,” Chicago, 1959-86; com- 
mentator, WBBM-TV Chicago, Chicago 
Bears football broadcasts. Rec.: Peabody 
Award; 14 Emmy Awards; numerous 
honors, including naming of a Chicago 
bridge after him. Established Karyn 
Kupcinet Internat’l. Science School, 
Weizmann Inst. of Science, Israel. 


LEFRAK, SAMUEL J., real estate developer; b. 


NYC, Feb. 12, 1918; d. NYC, Apr. 16, 
2003. Educ.: U. Md. (BA); Columbia U.; 
Harvard U. Worked in family real estate 
business, Lefrak Org., from 1940, pres., 
1948-75, bd. chmn., 1975—. Responsible 
for construction of some 200,000 NYC- 
area housing units, including Lefrak City, 
Battery Park City, Gateway Plaza, New- 
port Complex, numerous other middle- 
income apartment-house complexes. Fi- 
nanced team that located Titanic, 
archaeological expedition to find Noah’s 
Ark; philanthropic gifts to numerous 
causes, such as Guggenheim Museum, U. 
Md., Queens Coll., Amherst Coll., N.Y. 
Law School, Jewish and Israeli causes. 


MANISCHEWITZ, BERNARD, business exec.,; 


b. Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 24, 1913; d. 
Verona, N.J., Sept. 20, 2003. Educ.: U. 
Cincinnati (certificate in factory manage- 
ment); Syracuse U.; NYU (BCS). Asst. 
superintendent., B. Manischewitz Co., 
1934-42, dir., sec., 1942-49, pres., 1949- 


76, bd. chmn., 1976—78, chmn. exec. com. 
and CEO, 1978-80, bd. chmn., chmn. 
exec. com., 1980—. Expanded family 
matzo business to control 80 percent of 
the U.S. market, and into preparation of 
over 70 other kosher food products with 
$1.5 billion in annual sales; sold firm to 
Kohlberg and Co., 1990, thus becoming 
last Manischewitz family member in firm 
that began 1888. 


MODIGLIANI, FRANCO, economist; b. Rome, 
Italy, June 18, 1918; d. Cambridge, Mass., 
Sept. 25, 2003; in U.S. since 1939. Educ.: 
U. Rome (JD); New School for Social Re- 
search (DSocSc). Instr. of economics and 
statistics, N.J. Coll. for Women, 1942, 
Bard Coll., 1942-44; lect., asst. prof., 
economics and econometrics, New School 
for Social Research, 1943-44, 1946-48; 
research assoc., chief statistician, Inst. 
World Affairs, 1945-48; assoc. prof., 
prof., economics, U. Ill., 1949-52; prof., 
economics and industrial admin., 
Carnegie Inst. of Technology, 1952-60; 
prof., economics, Northwestern U., 
1960-62; visiting prof., Mass. Inst. of 
Technology, 1960-61, prof., economics 
and finance, 1962-88, emer. 1988—. Au.: 
Planning Production, Inventories, and 
Work Forces (1960); The Role of Antici- 
pations and Plans in Economic Behavior 
and their Use in Economic Analysis and 
Forecasting (1961); New Mortgage De- 
signs for Stable Housing in an Inflationary 
Market (1975); The Debate over Stabi- 
lization Policy (1986); Collected Papers (5 
vols., 1980, 1989); Adventures of an Econ- 
omist (2001). Rec.: Nobel Prize in eco- 
nomic science, 1985, many other awards. 
Pres., Amer. Economic Assn., Economet- 
ric Soc., Internat’l] Economic Assn., 
Amer. Financial Assn. 


Osury, EPHRAIM, rabbi; b. Kupishok, 
Lithuania, Aug. 1914; d. NYC, Sept. 28, 
2003; in U.S. since 1952. Educ.: Slobodka 
Yeshivah (ordination). Rabbi, Kaunas, 
Lithuania, when Nazis invaded in June 
1941 and placed him in charge of ware- 
housing Jewish books for museum “of the 
extinct Jewish race”; conducted clandes- 
tine religious services and answered ques- 
tions of Jewish law raised by ghetto 
conditions; after liberation of Kaunas 
ghetto took 65 children to Rome where he 
established a yeshivah, then moved to 
Montreal and NYC, serving as rabbi, 
Beth Hamedrash Hagadol, 1952-—. Au.: 
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She’elot U’Teshuvot MiMa’amakim (5 
vols., 1970-75), based on the notes he 
took about the answers he gave in the 
ghetto, which he had placed in tin cans 
and buried during the occupation and re- 
trieved afterwards; excerpts translated 
into English as Responsa from the Holo- 
caust (1983). Rec.: Natl. Jewish Book 
Award for best book on Holocaust 
(1971, 1974). 


Ritz, EstHER LEAH, communal leader; b. 


Buhl, Minn., May 16, 1918; d. Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Dec. 26, 2003. Educ.: U. Minn. 
(BA); Duke U. Analyst, economist, Office 
of Price Admin. (OPM), 1942-46. Pres., 
Mental Health Planning Council, Mil- 
waukee, 1976-79; v. chmn. bd., United 
Way Greater Milwaukee, 1977-81; bd. 
dirs, Legal Aid Soc., Milwaukee, 
1983-85. Pres., Jewish Community Cen- 
ter of Milwaukee, 1966-71; v. chmn., 
Large City Budget Conf., 1976-82; pres., 
Milwaukee Jewish Fed. (first woman to 
hold position), 1978-81; pres., World 
Conf. of Jewish Community Centers, 
1981-86; v.-pres., Council of Jewish 
Feds., 1981—84; pres., Natl. Jewish Wel- 
fare Bd., 1982—86; mem., bd. dirs., Amer. 
Jewish Joint Distrib. Com., 1977-; 
trustee, United Jewish Appeal, 1982-87; 
y. chmn., bd. dirs., Jerusalem Center for 
Public Affairs, 1984—; exec. com., Natl. 
Jewish Democratic Council, 1991 —. Rec.: 
Frank Weill Award of Jewish Welfare Bd.; 
Hannah Solomon Award of Natl. Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women; others. 


Rostow, WALT, economist, presidential ad- 


viser; b. NYC, Oct. 7, 1916; d. Austin, 
Tex., Feb. 13, 2003. Served U.S. Army, 
WWII (decorated with Order of British 
Empire). Educ.: Yale U. (BA, PhD). Instr. 
of economics, Columbia U., 1940-41; 
asst. chief, German-Austrian Economic 
Div., U.S. State Dept., 1945-46; 
Harmsworth prof. Amer. hist., Oxford U., 
1946-47; asst. to exec. sec., Economic 
Comm. for Europe, 1947-49; Pitt prof. 
Amer. hist., Cambridge U., 1949-50; 
prof. economic hist., Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology, 1950—60; staff mem., Center for 
Internat’l Studies, 1951-60; deputy spe- 
cial asst. to pres. for natl. security affairs, 
1961; counselor, chmn., policy planning 
council, U.S. State Dept., 1961-66; spe- 
cial asst. to pres., 1966-69; Rex G. Baker 
prof. of political economy, U. Tex., 
1969-82, emer., 1982—; task force dir., 
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Austin Project, 1982—. Au.: The American 
Diplomatic Revolution (1947); The Process 
of Economic Growth (1953); The United 
States in the World Arena (1960); The 
Stages of Economic Growth (1960); A 
View from the Seventh Floor (1964); A De- 
sign for Asian Development (1965); Poli- 
tics and the Stages of Growth (1971); How 
It All Began (1975); Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Foreign Aid (1985); Essays on Half a 
Century (1989); and many more. Rec.: 
Presidential Medal of Freedom with dis- 
tinction. 


Rusin, GARy, communal professional; b. 
Malden, Mass., Oct. 9, 1949; d. NYC, 
Apr. 26, 2003. Educ.: Yeshiva U. (BA); 
Columbia U. (MA). Instr., Amer. Jewish 
hist., Yeshiva U., 1978-80; program spe- 
cialist, Inst. on Pluralism and Group 
Identity, Amer. Jewish Com., 1980-82, 
dir., Center on Immigration and Accul- 
turation, 1983—85, deputy dir., Natl. Af- 
fairs Dept., 1985-86, dir., 1986—88, dir. 
of programs, AJC, 1988-93; exec. dir., 
Americans for Peace Now, 1993—96; asst. 
exec. v.-pres. for policy, N.Y. Assn. for 
New Americans, 1996—99; managing dir., 
N.Y. UJA-Fed. Comm. on the Jewish Peo- 
ple, 1999-. Leading Jewish voice on in- 
tergroup relations, immigration. 


SCHACHTER, Oscar, legal scholar; b. NYC, 
June 19, 1915; d. NYC, Dec. 14, 2003. 
Educ.: CCNY (BSS); Columbia U. (JD). 
Editor-in-chief, Columbia Law Review, 
1938-39; private law practice, NYC, 
1939—40; attorney, U.S. Dept of Labor, 
1940; chief, natl. defense section, law 
dept, FCC, 1941; adviser on internat’! 
communications, Bd. of War Communi- 
cations, 1941—42; adviser, wartime eco- 
nomic controls and European liberated 
areas, U.S. State Dept., 1942-43; asst. 
genl. Counsel, UNRRA, 1944-46; legal 
counselor, UN, 1946-52, dir., genl. legal 
div., 1952—66; dir. of studies, UN Inst. 
for Training and Research, 1966-75; 
prof., law and internat’! affairs, Columbia 
U., 1975-85, Hamilton Fish prof., 
1980—85, emer., 1985—; legal adviser to 
numerous govt. bodies and internat’! con- 
ferences. Au.: Relation of Law, Politics, 
and Action in the UN (1964); Sharing the 
World's Resources (1977); International 
Law: Cases and Materials (1980, 1987); 
International Law in Theory and Practice 
(1985, 1991); many journal articles. Ed.- 
in-chief, Amer. Journal of International 


Law, 1978-84. Pres., Amer. Soc. of In- 
ternat’] Law, 1968—70. Rec.: Friedman 
Award, Columbia Law School; Carl 
Fulda Award, U. Tex. Law School, many 
other awards and prizes. 


SCHONBERG, HAROLD C., music critic; b. 


NYC, Nov. 29, 1915; d. NYC, July 26, 
2003. Educ.: Brooklyn Coll. (BA); NYU 
(MA). Served US Army, WWII. Assoc. 
ed., Amer. Music Lover, 1939—41; contrib. 
ed., Music Digest, 1946—48; music critic, 
N.Y. Sun, 1946-50; contrib. ed., record 
columnist, Musical Courier, 1948—52; 
music and record critic, N.Y. Times, 
1950-60, sr. music critic, 1960—80, cul- 
tural correspondent, 1980— 85, writing on 
music, championship chess matches and 
(under the name Newgate Callendar) re- 
viewing mysteries and thrillers. Au.: The 
Great Pianists (1963); The Great Conduc- 
tors (1967); The Lives of the Great Com- 
posers (1970); Facing the Music (1981); 
The Glorious Ones (1985); Horowitz: His 
Life and Music (1992). Rec.: Pulitzer Prize 
for criticism (first ever for a music 
critic), 1971. 


SOLENDER, SANFORD, social worker, com- 


munal professional; b. Pleasantville, N.Y., 
Aug. 23, 1914; d. Sarasota, Fla., Aug. 30, 
2003. Educ.: NYU (BS); Columbia U. 
(MS). Dir. of activities, Neighborhood 
House, Brooklyn, 1935—36; asst. head- 
worker, Bronx House, NYC, 1936-39; 
headworker, Madison House, NYC, 
1939—42; exec. dir., Council Educational 
Alliance, Cleveland, 1942—48; dir., bu- 
reau of personnel and training, and Jew- 
ish community center div., Natl. Jewish 
Welfare Bd., 1948-60, exec. v.-pres., 
1960-70; exec. v.-pres., Fed. of Jewish 
Philanthropies, N.Y., 1970-81, exec. con- 
sultant, 1982—; exec. v.-pres., United Jew- 
ish Appeal-Fed. Campaign, 1975-81; 
chmn., Task Force on the NYC Crisis, 
1976-81; mem., bd. dirs., chmn., long- 
range planning com., Sarasota-Manatee 
Jewish Fed. Pres., Natl. Conf. of Jewish 
Communal Service, Natl. Assn. of Jewish 
Center Workers, Natl. Conf. on Social 
Welfare. Rec.: Joseph E. Kappel Award, 
Natl. Conf. of Jewish Communal Service; 
Florence G. Heller Award, Natl. Jewish 
Welfare Bd. 


STEIG, WILLIAM, cartoonist; b. Brooklyn, 


N.Y., Nov. 14, 1907; d. Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 3, 2003. Edu.: CCNY; Natl. Acad. of 
Design. Sold drawings and cartoons be- 


ginning 1930; began to produce “sym- 
bolic” drawings humorously depicting 
emotional states, 1936; one-man show of 
wood carvings, Downtown Gallery, NYC, 
1939, exhibit of drawings and carvings, 
Smith Coll., 1940; cartoonist, New 
Yorker, 1952-—, eventually producing 
more than 1,600 drawings and 117 covers 
for the magazine. Au.: Symbolic Drawings 
about People (1939); The Lonely Ones 
(1942); All Embarrassed (1944); Small Fry 
(1944); Persistent Faces (1945); The Re- 
Jected Lovers (1951); Roland, the Minstrel 
Pig (1968); Sylvester and the Magic Peb- 
ble (1969, winner of Caldecott Medal); 
Shrek (1990, made into hit movie, 2001); 
many more. Rec.: William Allen White 
Award; Irma Simonton Black Award. 


TELLER, EDWARD, nuclear physicist; b. Bu- 
dapest, Hungary, Jan. 15, 1908; d. Palo 
Alto, Calif., Sept. 9, 2003; in U.S. since 
1935. Educ.: Inst. of Technology, Karl- 
sruhe, Germany; U. Munich, Germany; 
U. Leipzig, Germany (Ph.D.). Research 
assoc., U. Leipzig, 1929-31, U. Géttin- 
gen, Germany, 1931-33; Rockefeller fel- 
low, Copenhagen, Denmark, 1933; lect., 
U. London, 1934-35; prof. of physics, 
George Washington U., 1935-41, Co- 
lumbia U., 1941-42; physicist, U. 
Chicago, 1942—43; Manhattan Project, 
Los Alamos, N.M., 1943-46; prof., U. 
Chicago, 1946-52, U. Calif., 1953-60, 
prof. at large, 1960—70, university prof., 
1970—75, emer., 1975—. Asst. dir., Los 
Alamos science laboratory, 1949-52; 
consultant, Livermore branch, U. Calif. 
radiation laboratory, 1952-53; assoc. 
dir., Lawrence Livermore Laboratory, 
1954—58, 1960—75, dir., 1958—60, emer., 
1975-; sr. research fellow, Hoover Insti- 
tution, Stanford U., 1975—. Au.: 13 
books, including Our Nuclear Future 
(1958); The Legacy of Hiroshima (1962); 
Nuclear Energy in the Developing World 
(1977); Better a Shield than a Sword 
(1987); Memoirs (2001). Rec.: Enrico 
Fermi award for outstanding contribu- 
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tions to nuclear physics (1962), Presiden- 
tial Medal of Freedom (2003), many 
others. Forceful and controversial advo- 
cate for U.S. development of nuclear 
power. 


TiscH, LAURENCE A., businessman, philan- 


thropist; b. Brooklyn, N.Y., Mar. 5, 1923; 
d. NYC, Nov. 15, 2003. Educ.: NYU 
(BSc); Wharton School. U. Pa. (MA); 
Harvard Law School. Served Office 
Strategic Services, WWII. Pres., Tisch 
Hotels, 1946-74; chmn. bd., CEO, Loews 
Corp., 1960-88, co-CEO, 1988-; pres., 
CEO, CBS Inc., 1987-90, chmn., pres., 
CEO, 1990-95; chmn., bd. dirs., CNA Fi- 
nancial Corp., Chicago; mem., bd. dirs., 
Bulova Corp., ADP Corp., Petrie Stores 
Corp., R.H. Macy & Co. Chmn., bd 
trustees, NYU, 1978—98; trustee, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, NYC, Whitney 
Museum of Art, N.Y. Public Library, 
Carnegie Corp. Pres., U.J.A of Greater 
N.Y., 1973-74 (guided its merger with 
N.Y. Fed.); pres., Jewish Community Re- 
lations Council of N.Y. 1978-81; trustee, 
Jewish Communal Fund. Generous 
donor to many insts., especially NYU, 
Jewish and Israeli causes. 


Uris, LEON, author; b. Baltimore, Md., 


Aug. 3, 1924; d. Shelter Island, N.Y., June 
21, 2003. Served U.S. Marine Corps, 
1942-46. District home-delivery megr., 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin, beginning 
1946, published first magazine article, 
“The All-American Razzmatazz,” in Es- 
quire, 1951. Au.: Battle Cry (1953); The 
Angry Hills (1955); Exodus (1957, film 
1960); Mila 18 (1960); Armageddon 
(1964); Topaz (1967); OB VIT (1970, TV 
movie 1974); Trinity (1976); The Haj 
(1984); Mitla Pass (1988); Redemption 
(1995); A God in Ruins (1999); screenplays 
for films Battle Cry (1955) and Gunfight 
at the O.K. Corral (1957). Bd. mem., 
Amer. Friends of the Ghetto Fighters 
Museum. Rec.: Daroff Memorial Award; 
John F. Kennedy Award. 


th. 
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CONDENSED MONTHLY CALENDAR 
(2003-2006) 


2003, Jan. 4-Feb. 2] SHEVAT (30 DAYS) [5763 


Day 
Civil | of the| Jewish 
Date | Week| Date 


Be Shevat | Wa-’era’; Exod. 6:2-9:35 






















PENTATEUCHAL 
READING 


PROPHETICAL 
READING 






SABBATHS, 
FESTIVALS, FASTS 





Isaiah 66: 1-24 






1 New Moon Num. 28:9-15 
epee ESE ne gue Exod. 10:1-13:16 | Jeremiah 46:13-28 





Be-shallah Exod. 13:17-17:16 Judges 4:4-5:31 


(Shabbat Shirah) : Judges 5:1-31 
Hamishar ‘asar 
bi-Shevat 


15 
30 New Moon, Num. 28: 1-15 
first day 


Isaiah 6:1—7:6; 9:5-6 
Isaiah 6: 1-13 






1 Samuel 20: 18—42 





Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2003, Feb. 3—Mar. 4] ADAR I (30 DAYS) [5763 


Day 
Civil | of the| Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 
Date | Week | Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
Sag (Oe TPA A Adar I |New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
1 second day 















PROPHETICAL 
READING 





I Kings 5:26-6:13 
Ezekiel 43:10-27 








13 Exod. 27:20-30:10 
I Kings 18:1-39 


20 Exod. 30:11-34:35 
I Kings 18:20-39 
27, Exod. 35:1-38:20 II Kings 12:1-17 
Exod. 30:11-16 IT Kings 11:17-12:17 






Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2003, Mar. 5—Apr. 2] ADAR II (29 DAYS) [5763 


Day 
Civil | of the} Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 
Date | Week| Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
.| W_ | Adar II |New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
1 second day 
11 Wa-yikra’ Levit. 1:1-5:26 
(Shabbat Zakhor) | Deut. 25:17—19 


M 13 Fast of Esther Exod. 32:11-14 
Exod. 34:1-10 
(morning and 
afternoon) 

% ee Exod. 17:8-16 


18 Zaw Levit. 6:18:36 
(Shabbat Parah) | Num. 19: 1-22 
aie 5 











PROPHETICAL 
READING 













I Kings 7:51-8:21 
I Kings 7:40-50 


I Samuel 15:2-34 
I Samuel 15:]-34 


Isaiah 55:6—-56:8 
(afternoon only) 













Book of Esther 
(night before and in 
the morning) 


Ezekiel 36:16—38 
Ezekiel 36:16-36 











Levit. 9:1—11:47 
Exod. 12:1—20 


Ezekiel 45:16—46:18 
(Shabbat Ezekiel 45:18—46:15 


Ha-hodesh) 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2003, Apr. 3—May 2] NISAN (30 DAYS) [5763 


Day 
Civil | of the| Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
Date | Week| Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING READING 
3 1 


5 | Sa} 3 [Tazia? Levit. 12:1-13:59 | II Kings 4:42-5:19 


12 Sa 10 Mezora’ Levit. 14:1-15:33 Malachi 3:4-24 
(Shabbat 
Ha-gadol) 


16 Fast of Firstborn 








17 Th 15 Passover, Exod. 12:21-51 Joshua 5:2—6:1, 27 
first day Num. 28:16—25 

18 F Passover, Levit. 22:2623:44 II Kings 23:1-9, 
second day Num. 28:16-25 21-25 

19 17 Hol Ha-mo‘ed, Exod. 33:12-34:26 Ezekiel 37:1-14 
first day Num. 28:19-25 

20 S 18 Hol Ha-mo‘ed, Exod. 13:1-16 
second day Num. 28:19-25 

2.) M Hol Ha-mo‘ed, Exod. 22:24-23:19 
third day Num. 28:19-25 

22 il 20 Hol Ha-mo‘ed, Num. 9: 1-14 
fourth day Num. 28:19-25 

23 WwW Fai Passover, Exod. 13:17—15:26 II Samuel 22:1—51 
seventh day Num. 28:19-25 

24 Th 2. Passover, Deut. 15:19-16:17 Isaiah 10:32-12:6 
eight day Num. 28:19-25 

26 Sa 24 Aharei mot Levit. 16:1-18:30 Amos 9:7-15 

Ezekiel 20:2-20 


N 
\o 


27 
0 


3 


No 


< 
& 
EE 


= 

=o 

28 

Ls 

@ & 

oe 
Se 
Me 


New Moon Num. 28:1-15 
first day 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2003, May 3- May 31] TYAR (29 DAYS) [5763 


Day 
Civil | of the} Jewish 
Date | Week| Date 
Iyar |Kedoshim; 
1 New Moon, 
second day 
W 5 Israel 
Independence Day 
ee eee ee 
— 
















PENTATEUCHAL 
READING 


PROPHETICAL 
READING 








SABBATHS, 
FESTIVALS, FASTS 


















Levit. 19:1—20:27 
Num. 28:9-15 


Isaiah 66:1—24 






Ezekiel 44:15-31 






Jeremiah 32:6—27 













a fave [| 
Be-hukkotai Levit. 26:3-27:34 | Jeremiah 16:19-17:14 


*Observed May 29, to avoid conflict with the Sabbath. 





I Samuel 20:18—42 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR / 635 


2003, June 1—30] SIWAN (30 DAYS) [5763 
Day 
Civil | of the} Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 
Date | Week | Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
1 
F Shavu‘ot, Exod. 19:1—20:23 

first day Num. 28:26-31 
Shavu‘ot, Deut. 15:19-16: 17 
second day Num. 28:26-31 











PROPHETICAL 
READING 









Ezekiel 1:1—28, 
3:12 


Habbakuk 3:1—-19 
Habbakuk 2:20-3:19 


Judges 13:2-25 
Zechariah 2:14 4:7 












g 
21 | Sa | 21  |Be-ha‘alotekha | Num. 8:1-12:16 
28 | Sa] 28 |Shelah lekha Num. 13:1-15:41 

30 J 


30 New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
first day 


Joshua 2:1—24 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2003, July 1-29] TAMMUZ (29 DAYS) [5763 
















Day 
Civil | of the} Jewish SABBATHS, 
Date | Week | Date FESTIVALS, FASTS 


T | Tammuz}New Moon, 
1 second day 


PENTATEUCHAL 
READING 


Num. 28:1-15 
Num. 16:1-18:32 
Hukkat, Balak Num. 19:1—25:9 


Fast of 17th Exod. 32:11-14 
of Tammuz Exod. 34: 1-10 
(morning and 
afternoon) 


Num. 25:10-30:1 


Num. 30:2-36:13 


PROPHETICAL 
READING 








I Samuel 11:14—12:22 














Micah 5:6—6:8 


Isaiah 55:6—-56:8 
(afternoon only) 








Jeremiah 1:1—2:3 
Jeremiah 2:4-28 
Jeremiah 3:4 
Jeremiah 2:4-28 
Jeremiah 4:12 





Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR / 637 













2003, July 30—Aug. 29] AV (30 DAYS) [5763 
Day 

Civil | of the| Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 

Date | Week | Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING READING 


1 
4 Devarim Deut. 1:1—3:22 
(Shabbat Hazon) 


Isaiah 1:1-27 















: 


Sa 11 Wa-ethannan Deut. 3:23-7:11 
(Shabbat Nahamu) 


Th 30 New Moon, Numbers 28:1— 15 
first day 


Fast of 9th Morning: (Lamentations is 
of Av Deut. 4:25-40 read the night 
Afternoon: before) 
Exod. 32:11-14 Jeremiah 8:13-9:23 
Exod. 34:1—-10 (morning) 
Isaiah 55:6-56:8 
(afternoon) 











Isaiah 40:1—26 


Isaiah 49:14—-51:3 
Isaiah 54:11—55:5 






Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2003, Aug. 30—-Sept. 26] ELUL (29 DAYS) [5763 
Day 

Civil | of the| Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 

Date | Week | Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING READING 


Elul |New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
1 second day 
2 Deut. 16:18-21:9 


























Isaiah 51:12—52:12 
Isaiah 54:1-10 


Isaiah 60:1—22 


23 Nizzavim, Deut. 29:9-31:30 
Wa-yelekh 


Isaiah 61:10-63:9 





Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2003, Sept. 27—Oct. 26] TISHRI (30 DAYS) [5764 
Day 
Civil | of the} Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 


Date | Week | Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING READING 





Tishri |Rosh Ha-shanah, | Gen. 21:1-34 I Samuel 1:1—2:10 
1 first day Num. 29:1-6 


2 Rosh Ha-shana, Gen. 22:1—24 Jeremiah 31:2—20 
second day Num. 29:1-6 


Fast of Gedaliah | Exod. 32:11-14 Isaiah 55:6—56:8 
Exod. 34:1-10 (afternoon only) 
(morning and 
afternoon) 


vl we 
coo}/ NO 
oo 


N 
\o 


3 


Oct. Ha’azinu Deut. 32:1—52 Hosea 14:2-10 
(Shabbat Shuvah) Micah 7:18-20 
Joel 2:15-27 

Hosea 14:2-10 


Micah 7:18-20 


Yom Kippur Morning: Isaiah 57:14-58:14 
Levit. 16:1-34 
Num. 29:7-11 
Afternoon: Jonah 1:1-4:11 
Levit. 18:1-30 Micah 7:18-20 
15 Sukkot, Levit. 22:26—23:44 Zechariah 14:1-21 
first day Num. 29:12-16 
Sukkot, Levit. 22:26-23:44 I Kings 8:2-21 
second day Num. 29:12-16 


17-20 |Hol Ha-mo‘ed M: Num. 29:17-25 
T: Num. 29:20-28 
W: Num. 29:23-31 
Th: Num. 29:26-34 


Hosha‘na’ Rabbah | Num. 29:26—-34 


Shemini ‘Azeret Deut. 14:22-16:17 I Kings 8:54-66 
Num. 29:35-30:1 





nN 





_ 
= 


_ 
i) 


- 
78 FL Se eee 2s 


13-16] M-Th 





_ 
~ 


© 


_ 
oo 


Simhat Torah Deut. 33:1-34:12 Joshua 1:1-18 
Gen. 1:1—2:3 Joshua 1:1-9 
Num. 29:35-30:1 

Gen. 1:1-6:8 I Samuel 20:18-42 


New Moon, Num. 28: 1-15 
first day 





2 


N 
wn 


21 
22 
23 

9 
30 


i) 
fon 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2003, Oct. 27—Nov. 25] HESHWAN (30 DAYS) [5764 


Day 
Civil |} of the| Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 
Date | Week} Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
.| M_ |Heshwan|New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
1 second day 


| Sa | Lekh lekha Gen. 12:1-17:27 
ee 
| Sa | 27 












PROPHETICAL 
READING 





Isaiah 54:1—55:5 
Isaiah 54:1-10 












Isaiah 40:27-41:16 


II Kings 4:1-37 
IT Kings 4:1-23 


Gen. 18:11-22:24 


13 

0 

7 Hayye Sarah Gen. 23:1—25:18 
30 


WE New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
first day 






I Kings 1:1-31 








Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR / 64] 


2003, Nov. 26—Dec. 25] KISLEW (30 DAYS) [5764 


Day 
of the} Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 
Week | Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
WwW Kislew |New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
1 second day 
Sa Wa-yishlah Gen. 32:4-36:43 Hosea 11:7-12:12 
Obadiah 1:1-21 


Sa 25 Wa-yeshey; Gen. 37:1—40:23 Zechariah 2:14 4:7 
Hanukkah, Num. 7:1-17 
first day 
S-—W | 26-29 |Hanukkah, S Num. 7:18-29 
second to M Num. 7:24-35 


















Civil 
Date 





PROPHETICAL 
READING 








Malachi 1:1—2:7 









Hosea 12:13—14:10 
Hosea 11;:7-12:12 
























fifth days T Num. 7:30-41 
W Num. 7:36-41 









Num. 28:1-15 
Num. 7:42-47 


New Moon, 
first day; 
Hanukkah, 
sixth day 





Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2003, Dec. 26—Jan. 23, 2004] TEVET (29 DAYS) [5764 


Day 
Civil | of the| Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 
Date} Week | Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
a New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
second day; Num. 7:48—53 
Hanukkah, 
seventh day 


Mi-kez; Gen. 41:1-44:17 I Kings 7:40-50 
Hanukkah, Num. 7:54-8:4 
eight day 

















PROPHETICAL 
READING 






















Wa-yiggash Gen. 44:18-47:27 Ezekiel 37:15-28 













Fast of Exod. 32:11-14 
10th of Tevet Exod. 34:1-10 
(morning and 
afternoon) 


Isaiah 55:6—-56:8 
(afternoon only) 


I Kings 2:1-12 


Isaiah 27:6—28:13 
Isaiah 29:22-23 
Jeremiah 1:1-—2:3 










Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR / 643 

















2004, Jan. 24—Feb. 22] SHEVAT (30 DAYS) [5764 
SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 


Day 
Civil | of the| Jewish 
Date | Week| Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
; Shevat | Wa-’era’; Exod. 6:2-9:35 
1 New Moon Num. 28:9-15 
a ee Exod. 10:1-13:16 | Jeremiah 46:13-28 
. 15 Be-shallah Exod. 13:17-17:16 Judges 4:4-5:31 
(Shabbat Shirah) Judges 5:1-31 
Hamishar ‘asar 
bi-Shevat 


cine hacer Exod. 18:1-20:23 _| Isaiah 6:1-7:6; 9:5-6 


Isaiah 6: 1-13 


29 i ti Exod. 21:1-24:18 1 Samuel 20: 18-42 
30:11-16 
30 New Moon, Num. 28: 1-15 
first day 


PROPHETICAL 
READING 








Isaiah 66: 1-24 





















Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2004, Feb. 23—Mar. 22] ADAR (29 DAYS) [5764 


Day 
Civil | of the} Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 
Date | Week| Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
’ nee New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
second day 
ae con of Esther Exod. 32:11-14 
Exod. 34:1-10 
(morning and 
afternoon) 
Tezawweh Exod. 27:20—30:10 
(Shabbat Zakhor) | Deut. 25:17—-19 
ep oa 


aM | eae Shushan Purim 
Ezekiel 36:16—38 


Ki tissa’ aie Soe! 30:11-34:35 

(Shabbat Parah) | Num. 19: 1-22 Ezekiel 36:16-36 
Sa Wa-yakhel, Pekude} Exod. 35:140:38 Ezekiel 45:16-46:18 

(Shabbat Exod. 12:1-20 Ezekiel 45:18—46:15 

Ha-hodesh) 

















PROPHETICAL 
READING 








I Kings 5:26-6:13 












Isaiah 55:6-56:8 
(afternoon only) 





I Samuel 15:2-34 
I Samuel 15:1-34 


Book of Esther 
(night before and in 
the morning) 





13 











Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR / 645 





Apr. 
3 (Shabbat 





Ha-gadol) 


2004, Mar. 23—Apr. 21] NISAN (30 DAYS) [5764 
Day 
Civil | of the| Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
Date | Week| Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING READING 
Mar.| T Nisan |New Moon Num. 28:1-15 
23 1 
27 ell Gee Wa-yikra’ Levit. 1:15:26 Isaiah 43:21-44:24 
Sa 12 Zaw Levit. 6:1-8:36 Malachi 3:4-24 


14 Fast of Firstborn Hy remanence’. 

a 15 Passover, Exod. 12:21—51 Joshua 5:2-6:1, 27 
first day Num. 28:16—-25 

W 16 Passover, Levit. 22:26-23:44 II Kings 23:1-9, 
second day Num. 28:16—25 21-25 

Th 17 Hol Ha-mo‘ed, Exod. 13:1-16 Ezekiel 37:1-14 
first day Num. 28:19-25 

F 18 Hol Ha-mo‘ed, Exod. 22:24-23:19 
second day Num. 28:19-25 

Sa 19 


Hol Ha-mo‘ed, Exod. 33:12-34:26 
third day Num. 28:19-25 


11 20 Hol Ha-mo‘ed, Num. 9: 1-14 
fourth day Num. 28:19-25 
12 M 21 Passover, Exod. 13:17—15:26 II Samuel 22:1—51 
seventh day Num. 28:19-25 
13 4 i 22 Passover, Deut. 15:19-16:17 Isaiah 10:32—12:6 
eight day Num. 28:19-25 
ia Sa 26 Shemini Levit. 9:1-11:47 II Samuel 6:1—7:17 
IT Samuel 6:1-19 
18 S 27 Holocaust 
Memorial Day 
21 W 30 New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
first day 


oo “I roa wa 


\o 


10 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2004, Apr. 22- May 20] TYAR (29 DAYS) [5764 


Day 
Civil | of the} Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
Date | Week| Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING READING 
ait, be i New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
second day 


Israel 

Independence Day 
Ahare Mot, Levit. 16:1—20:27 
Kedoshim 


fie coe 


24 Be-har, Levit. 25:1-27:34 
Be-hukkotai 


















II Kings 7:3-20 


Amos 9:7-15 
Ezekiel 20:2—20 






Ezekiel 44:15—31 






Jeremiah 16:19-17:14 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2004, May 21—June 19] SIWAN (30 DAYS) [5764 


Day 
Civil | of the| Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 
Date | Week| Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 


Shavu‘ot, Exod. 19:1—20:23 
first day Num. 28:26-31 









PROPHETICAL 
READING 


















Hosea 2:1—22 


Ezekiel 1:1—28, 
3212 





Habbakuk 3:1-19 
Habbakuk 2:20-3:19 


Shavu‘ot, Deut. 15:19-16:17 
second day Num. 28:26-31 


pm Be-ha‘alotekha Num. 8:1—12:16 


peel Shelah lekha Num. 13:1-15:41 


Korah; New Num. 16:1-18:13 Isaiah 66:1—24 
Moon, first day Num. 28:9-15 Isaiah 66:1-24 
I Samuel 20:18, 42 


Judges 13:2-25 
Zechariah 2:14 4:7 


Joshua 2:1—24 









Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2004, June 20-July 18] TAMMUZ (29 DAYS) [5764 


Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 
Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
Tammuz | New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
second day 


mel Balak Num. 22:2-25:9 


1 17 Fast of 17th Exod. 32:11-14 Isaiah 55:6—-56:8 
of Tammuz Exod. 34: 1-10 (afternoon only) 
(morning and 
afternoon) 


Num. 30:2-36:13 






Day 
Civil | of the 
Date | Week 


PROPHETICAL 
READING 




















Judges 11:1-33 
Micah 5:6—6:8 








1 
4] 
14 
Jeremiah 1:1—2:3 
28 Jeremiah 2:4-28 
Jeremiah 3:4 
Jeremiah 2:4—28 
Jeremiah 4:1—2 





Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2004, July 19-Aug. 17] AV (30 DAYS) [5764 


Day 
Civil | of the| Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 
Date | Week | Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
1 
Devarim Deut. 1:1-3:22 
(Shabbat Hazon) 


Morning: (Lamentations is 
Deut. 4:25—40 read the night 
Afternoon: before) 

Exod. 32:11-14 Jeremiah 8:13-9:23 
Exod. 34:1-10 (morning) 


Isaiah 55:6—-56:8 
(afternoon) 
31 13 Wa-ethannan Deut. 3:23-7:11 
(Shabbat Nahamu) 
2 Deut. 7:12-11:25 
2 ‘ 


Isaiah 40:1-26 
0 k 
7 Deut. 11:26-16:17 
30 


3b New Moon, Numbers 28:1-15 
first day 









PROPHETICAL 
READING 









Isaiah 1:1—27 




























Isaiah 49:14-51:3 








Isaiah 54:11—55:5 






Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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PROPHETICAL 
READING 


2004, Aug. 18-Sept. 15] ELUL (29 DAYS) [5764 
SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 


Day 
Civil | of the| Jewish 
Date | Week} Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
.| WwW Elul |New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
1 second day 
: : , 
















Isaiah 51:12—52:12 
Isaiah 54:1-10 


Isaiah 60:1—22 


Isaiah 61:10—63:9 


5 Nizzavim Deut. 29:9-31:30 
Wa-yelekh 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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Yom Kippur Morning: 
Levit. 16:1—34 
Num. 29:7-11 
Afternoon: Jonah 1:1-4:11 
Levit. 18:1-30 Micah 7:18—20 


30 Th Sukkot, Levit. 22:26—23:44 Zechariah 14:1-21 
first day Num. 29:12-16 
Oct.| F Sukkot, Levit. 22:26-23:44 I Kings 8:2-21 
1 second day Num. 29:12-16 


Isaiah 57:14-58:14 


2004, Sept. 16—Oct. 15] TISHRI (30 DAYS) [5765 
Day 
Civil | of the| Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
Date | Week| Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING READING 
Sept. Ti ro Rosh Ha-shanah, | Gen. 21:1—34 I Samuel 1:12:10 
16 first day Num. 29:1-6 
17 F Rosh Ha-shana, Gen. 22:1-24 Jeremiah 31:2-20 
second day Num. 29:1-6 
18 Ha’azinu Deut. 32:1—52 Hosea 14:2-10 
(Shabbat Shuvah) Micah 7:18—20 
Joel 2:15—27 
Hosea 14:2-10 
Micah 7:18-20 
19 3 Fast of Gedaliah | Exod. 32:11-14 Isaiah 55:6—-56:8 
Exod. 34:1-10 (afternoon only) 
(morning and 
afternoon) 
; aa 





2 ee Ha-mo‘ed, Exod. 33:12—34:26 Ezekiel 38:18—39:16 
ee ee day Num. 29:17-22 
3-5 a 18-20 |Hol Ha-mo‘ed, S: Num. 29:20-28 
second to fourth | M: Num. 29:23-31 
days T: Num. 29:26-34 


6 | ae Hosha‘na’ Rabbah | Num. 29:26-34 


Shemini ‘Azeret Deut. 14:22-16:17 I Kings 8:54-66 
Num. 29:35-30:1 


~ 





8 Simhat Torah Deut. 33:1—34:12 Joshua 1:1—-18 
Gen. 1:1-2:3 Joshua 1:1-9 
Num. 29:35-30:1 
9 29 Be-re’shit Gen. 1:1-6:8 Isaiah 42:5—43:10 
Isaiah 42:5-21 
15 


F 30 |New Moon, Num. 28: 1-15 
first day 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2004, Oct. 16—-Nov. 13] HESHWAN (29 DAYS) [5765 


Day 
of the| Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
Week| Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING READING 
; Heshwan| Noah; New Moon,| Gen. 6:9-11:32 Isaiah 66:1—24 
1 second day Num. 28:1-15 


| 8 |Lekh lekha Gen. 12:1-17:27 
Hayye Sarah Gen. 23:1-25:18 
, 















Civil 
Date 











Isaiah 40:27-41:16 


II Kings 4:1-37 
II Kings 4:1—23 






I Kings 1:1-31 


I Samuel 20:18—42 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2004, Nov. 14-Dec. 12] KISLEW (29 DAYS) [5765 


Day 
Civil | of the} Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
Date | Week | Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING READING 
1 
Wa-yishlah Gen. 32:4-36:43 


W-F | 25-27 |Hanukkah, W: Num. 7:1-17 
first to third days | Th: Num. 7:18-29 
F: Num. 7:24-35 
Sa 28 Mi-kez Gen. 41:1-44:17 
Hanukkah, Num. 7:30—35 
fourth day 
S 29 Hanukkah, Num. 7:36-47 
fifth day 















Hosea 12:13-14:10 
Hosea 11:7-12:12 






Hosea 11:7—12:12 
Obadiah 1:1-21 






Amos 2:6—3:8 










Zechariah 2:14 4:7 






Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2004, Dec. 13-Jan. 20, 2005] TEVET (29 DAYS) [5765 


Day 
Civil | of ce Jewish 
Date | Week|} Date 
| 













SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
FESTIVALS, FASTS READING READING 






New Moon; Num. 28:1-15 
Hanukkah, Num. 7:42-47 
sixth day 



















Hanukkah, T: Num. 7:48-53 
seventh and W: Num. 7:54-8:4 
eight days 


Wa-yiggash Gen. 44:18-47:27 


Fast of Exod. 32:11-14 
10th of Tevet Exod. 34:1-10 
(morning and 
afternoon) 


Wa-yehi =| Gen. 47:28-50:26 


Mes are ae es 1:1-6:1 


Exod. 6:2—9:35 


Ezekiel 37:15—28 





Isaiah 55:6—56:8 
(afternoon only) 














I Kings 2:1-12 





Isaiah 27:6—28:13 
Isaiah 29:22-—23 
Jeremiah 1:1-2:3 





Ezekiel 28:25—29:21 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2005, Jan. 11—Feb. 9] SHEVAT (30 DAYS) [5765 


Day 
Civil |} of the} Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
Date | Week | Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING READING 
k New Moon Num. 28:1-15 
1 


12 Be-shallah Exod. 13:17-17:16 
(Shabbat Shirah) 
Hamisha ‘asar 
bi-Shevat 


















Jeremiah 46:13-28 













Judges 4:4-5:31 
Judges 5:1-31 





Isaiah 6:1—7:6; 9:56 
Isaiah 6: 1-13 


Jeremiah 34:8—22 
33:25-26 


5 
9 W New Moon, Num. 28: 1-15 
first day 


Ttalics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2005, Feb. 10—Mar. 11] ADAR I (30 DAYS) [5765 
Day 

of the} Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
Week | Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING READING 


Adar |New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
second day 



















I Kings 5:26-6:13 










Ezekiel 43:10—27 


mea Ki tissa’ Exod. 30:11-34:35 





I Kings 18:1-39 
I Kings 18:20-39 






I Kings 7:40—5S0 


Wa-yakhel Exod. 35:1—38:20 


New Moon Num. 28:1—15 
first day 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2005, Mar. 10—Apr. 9] ADAR II (29 DAYS) [5765 


Day 
Civil | of the} Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 
Date | Week | Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
Sa | Adar II |Pekude Exod. 38:21—40:38 
1 (Shabbat 
Shekalim), New 
Moon, second day 


Num. 28:9-15 
Sa Wa-yikra’ Levit. 1:1-5:26 
(Shabbat Zakhor) | Deut. 25:17-19 


Exod. 30:11-16 
Th 13 Fast of Esther Exod. 32:11-14 
Exod. 34:1-10 
(morning and 
afternoon) 



















PROPHETICAL 
READING 






II Kings 12:1-17 
II Kings 11:17-12:17 
Isaiah 66:1, 24 









I Samuel 15:2-34 
I Samuel 15:1-34 


Isaiah 55:6-56:8 
(morning and 
afternoon) 



























F 14 Purim Exod. 17:8-16 Book of Esther 
(night before and 
morning) 





Jeremiah 7:21-8:3; 
9:22-23 





15 Zaw Levit. 6:1-8:36 
(Shushan Purim) 
22 Shemini Levit. 9:1-11:47 
(Shabbat Parah Exod. 12:1-20 
Levit. 12:1-13:59 
Exod. 12:1—20 





Ezekiel 36:16—38 
Ezekiel 36:16-36 















Ezekiel 45:16—-46:1 
Ezekiel 45:18—46:15 
I Samuel 20:18, 42 






Ha-hodesh) 





Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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NISAN (30 DAYS) [5765 


N 
S 
S 
a 
> 

s 
S 
e 
< 

& 

cS 


> 


Day 
Civil | of the 
Date | Week 


Jewish 
Date 


Nisan Num. 28:1-15 
1 


7 Levit. 14:1-15:33 II Kings 7:3-20 
| Fast of Firstborn 


Ahare Mot Levit. 16:1—-18:30 Malachi 3:4-24 
Shabbat 


SABBATHS,- PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
FESTIVALS, FASTS READING READING 





wl w]e] a 
wo} el al oy 


Ha-gadol 





Nv 
aN 


1 Passover, Exod. 12:21—51 Joshua 5:2-6:1, 27 
first day Num. 28:16—25 


Passover, Levit. 22:26—23:44 II Kings 23:1-9, 
second day Num. 28:16-25 21-25 


NO 
N 


5 
17 


NO 
an 


Hol Ha-mo‘ed, Exod. 13:1-16 Ezekiel 37:1-14 
first day > | Num. 28:19-25 


Hol Ha-mo‘ed, Exod. 22:24-23:19 
second day Num. 28:19-25 
Hol Ha-mo‘ed, Exod. 33:12-34:26 
third day Num. 28:19-25 
Hol Ha-mo‘ed, Num. 9: 1-14 
fourth day Num. 28:19-25 
* 


N N 
\o oo 


Ww 
Oo 


Passover, Exod. 13:17-15:26 II Samuel 22:1—51 

seventh day Num. 28:19-25 

Passover, Deut. 15:19-16:17 Isaiah 10:32-12:6 

eighth day Num. 28:19 —25 

Holocaust 

Memorial Day 

Kedoshim ' Levit. 16:1—20:27 Amos 9:7-15 
Ezekiel 20:2-20 

New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 

first day 


*Observed May S, to avoid conflict with the Sabbath. 


S 
| 


i) 
~ 


— 


2 
2 
Z 
2 
x 


0 
1 
2 
7 
8 
30 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2005, May 10—June 7] IYAR (29 DAYS) [5765 


Day 
Civil |} of the| Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 
Date | Week} Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
ab Iyar |New Moon Num. 28:1-15 
1 second day 
> Emor, Israel Levit. 21:1—24:23 
Independence 


a 
pects) Be-hukkotai Levit. 26:3-27:34 


*Independence Day celebrated May 12, to avoid conflict with the Sabbath. 













PROPHETICAL 
READING 





Ezekiel 44:15-31 









Jeremiah 32:6—27 
F 
Jeremiah 16:19-17:14 
Hosea 2:1-22 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2005, June 8—July 7] SIWAN (30 DAYS) [5765 


Day 
Civil | of the 
Date | Week 






















SABBATHS, 


Jewish 

Date FESTIVALS, FASTS 
Shavu‘ot Exod. 19:1—20:23 
first day Num. 28:26-31 


ieee | Naso’ Num. 4:21-7:89 
Shavu‘ot, Deut. 15:19-16: 17 
second day Num. 28:26-31 


PENTATEUCHAL 
READING 


PROPHETICAL 
READING 












Judges 13:2-25 





Ezekiel 1:1—28, 
3:12 












Habbakuk 3:1-19 
Habbakuk 2:20-3:19 


Zechariah 2:14—4: 7 


Be-ha‘alotekha Num. 8:1—-12:16 
Shelah lekha Num. 13:1-15:41 


Joshua 2:1—24 
I Samuel 11:14-12:23 


Num. 16:1-18:13 
New Moon, Num. 28:9-15 
first day 


Si 
1 
4 
i 
18 
25 
30 





Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2005, July 8— Aug. 5] TAMMUZ (29 DAYS) [5765 


Day 
Civil | of the} Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 
Date | Week | Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
Tammuz | New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
1 second day 


Fast of 17th Exod. 32:11-14 
of Tammuz Exod. 34: 1-10 
(morning and 
afternoon) 

















PROPHETICAL 
READING 





Judges 11:1-33 
Micah 5:6-6:8 











II Kings 18:46-19:2 


Isaiah 55:6—-56:8 
(afternoon only) 








Jeremiah 1:1—2:3 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2005, Aug. 6-Sept. 4] AV (30 DAYS) [5765 


Day 
Civil | of the} Jewish 
Date | Week} Date 
: Av 
1 


Devarim Deut. 1:1—3:22 
(Shabbat Hazon) 


Fast of 9th Morning: 
of Av Deut. 4:25-40 
Afternoon: 
Exod. 32:11-14 
Exod. 34:1-10 


15 Wa-ethannan Deut. 3:23-7:11 
(Shabbat Nahamu) 


2S rs 
30 New Moon, Numbers 28:1— 15 
first day 





















SABBATHS, 
FESTIVALS, FASTS 


PENTATEUCHAL 
READING 






PROPHETICAL 
READING 













Num. 33:1—36:13 
Num. 28:9-15 


Jeremiah 2:4—28; 3:4 
Jeremiah 2:4—28 
Jeremiah 4:1—2 
Isaiah 66:1, 23 


Isaiah 1:1—27 










(Lamentations is 
read the night 
before) 

Jeremiah 8:13-9:23 
(morning) 

Isaiah 55:6—56:8 
(afternoon) 



















Isaiah 40:1-26 


Isaiah 49:14~-51:3 








Isaiah 54:11—55:5 
Isaiah 54:11—55:5 
I Samuel 20:18, 42 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2005, Sept. 5—Oct. 3] ELUL (29 DAYS) [5765 


Day 
Civil | of the} Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
Date | Week | Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING READING 
.| M Elul |New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 

second day 

Deut. 16:18-21:9 
1 Deut. 21:10-25:19 
2 i . 26: 1-29: 




























Isaiah 51:12—52:12 
Isaiah 54:1-10 
Isaiah 60:1—22 


1 
3 


Piel Nizzavim, Deut. 29:9-30:20 


Isaiah 61:10—63:9 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2005, Oct. 4—-Nov. 2] TISHRI (30 DAYS) [5766 
Day 
Civil | of the} Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
Date | Week| Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING READING 
Oct. Tishri |Rosh Ha-shanah, | Gen. 21:1-34 I Samuel 1:1—2:10 
4 first day Num. 29:1-6 
5 Rosh Ha-shana, Gen. 22:1—24 Jeremiah 31:2—20 
second day Num. 29:1-6 












Isaiah 55: 6—S6:8 
(afternoon only) 


Fast of Gedaliah | Exod. 32:11-14 
Exod. 34:1-10 
(morning and 
afternoon) 


Wa-yelekh Deut. 31:1-30 
(Shabbat Shuvah) 





co 


an 


Hosea 14:2-10 
Micah 7:18—20 
Joel 2:15—27 

Hosea 14:2-10 
Micah 7:18—20 


Isaiah 57:14—58:14 





Morning: 
Levit. 16:1-34 
Num. 29:7-11 
Afternoon: Jonah 1:14:11 


3}? Fh 
Levit. 18:1-30 Micah 7:18-20 


15 | Sa | 12 |Ha’azim | Deut. 32:1-52 II Samuel 22:1-S1 

18 T 15 Sukkot, Levit. 22:26—23:44 Zechariah 14:1-21 
first day Num. 29:12-16 

19 16 Sukkot, Levit. 22:26—23:44 I Kings 8:2-21 
second day Num. 29:12-16 — 


20-21] Th-F | 17-18 |Hol Ha-mo‘ed; Th: Num. 29:17-25 


first and F: Num. 29:20-28 
second days 


WwW 
22 19 Shabbat Hol Exod. 33:12-26 Ezekiel 38:18—39:16 
Ha-mo‘ed, Num. 29:23—28 
third day 
23 20 Hol Ha-mo‘ed, Num. 29:26-31 
fourth day 


24 Hosha‘na’ Rabbah | Num. 29:26-34 


25 T 22 Shemini ‘Azeret Deut. 14:22-16:17 I Kings 8:54-66 
Num. 29:35-30:1 
26 WwW 


23 Simhat Torah Deut. 33:1-34:12 Joshua 1:1-18 


Gen. 1:1-2:3 Joshua ]:1-9 
Num. 29:35-30:1 


29 26 Be-re’shit Gen. 1:1-6:8 Isaiah 42:5—43:10 
Tsaiah 42:52] 
Nov.| W 30 New Moon, Num. 28: 1-15 
2 first day 


Afternoon: 















Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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2005, Nov. 3—Dec. 1] HESHWAN (29 DAYS) [5766 


Day 
Civil | of the| Jewish SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 
Date | Week| Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
.| Th |Heshwan}New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
1 second day 


Lekh lekha Gen. 12:1—17:27 


| Sa Hayye Sarah Gen. 23:1-25:18 











PROPHETICAL 
READING 






Isaiah 54:1—55:5 
Isaiah 54:1-10 








Isaiah 40:27-41:16 





Il Kings 4:1-37 
I Kings 4:1-23 






I Kings 1:1-31 





Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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PROPHETICAL 
READING 



















Malachi 1:1—2:7 
Hosea 12:13—14:10 


Hosea 11:7—12:12 
Obadiah 1:1-21 


Amos 2:6—3:8 

















31 Gen. 41:1-44:17 
Num. 28:9-15 


Num. 7:48—53 


Zechariah 2:14 4:7 





2005, Dec. 2-31] KISLEW (30 DAYS) [5766 
PENTATEUCHAL 
1 
Ps [Bese [oar 
M 25 Hanukkah, Num. 7:1-17 
first day 
T-F | 26-29 |Hanukkah, T: Num. 7:18-29 
second to 
fifth days Th: Num. 7:30-41 
F: Num. 7:36-41 
Hanukkah, sixth 
day; New Moon, 
first day 


Day 
Civil | of the} Jewish SABBATHS, 
Date | Week} Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
Wa-yishlah Gen. 32:4-36:43 
W: Num. 7:24-35 
ae ms 





Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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Civil 
Date 


PROPHETICAL 
READING 


2006, Jan. 1-29] TEVET (29 DAYS) [5766 
SABBATHS, PENTATEUCHAL 


Day 
of the} Jewish 
Week| Date FESTIVALS, FASTS READING 
Tevet |New Moon, Num. 28:1-15 
second day; Num. 7:48-53 
Hanukkah, 
seventh day 


M Hanukkah, Num. 7:54-8:4 
eighth day 


| Sa | Wa-yiggash Gen. 44:18-47:27 


1 
15 10 Fast of Exod. 32:11-14 Isaiah 55:6-56:8 
10th of Tevet Exod. 34:1-10 (afternoon only) 
(morning and 
afternoon) 
8 


| Sa | Gen. 47:28-50:26 | I Kings 2:1-12 



















Ezekiel 37:15—28 













Exod. 1:1-6:1 Isaiah 27:6—28:13 
Isaiah 29:22—23 


Jeremiah 1:1—2:3 


Shemot 







Ezekiel 28:25—29:21 


Wa-’era’ Exod. 6:2-9:35 


Italics are for 
Sephardi Minhag. 
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Abbas, Mahmoud (Abu Mazen), 
92, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 
166, 168, 169, 171, 172, 173, 
174, 175, 176, 178, 185, 189, 
222, 280 

Abd Rabbo, Yasir, 94, 155, 161, 
164, 193, 310, 360 

Abdalla, Shadi Moh’d Mustafa, 
368, 369 

Abella, Rosalie, 265 

Abelson, Kassel, 103 

Abitbol, Bob Oré, 260 

Abitbol, Sylvain, 252, 259, 266 

Abley, Mark, 264 

Abraham Fund, 538 

Abraham, Gary A., 25n 

Abram, Alvin, 265 

Abramson, Henry, 264 

Abu Rudeinah, Nabil, 187 

Abu Sharif, Bassam, 150 

Abu Zaked, Riyad, 156 

Academy for Jewish Religion, 566 

Ackerman, Walter, 619 

Adam, G. Stuart, 244 

Adams, Henry, 4, 4n 

Adler, Alexandre, 317, 318 

Adler, Shmuel, 506n 

Adullah, Crown Prince, 167 

Afn Shvel, 609 

Agenda: Jewish Education, 609 

Agnelli, Gianni, 357 


Index 


Agudath Israel of America, 58, 59, 
60,.1075:553 

Agudath Israel World Organiza- 
tion, 554 

Ahenakew, David, 247, 258 

Aish Hatorah, 586 

Aitken, Lisa, 484 

Akerman, Piers, 467 

Akkal, Jamal, 234 

Akron Jewish News, 613 

Aksu, Abdulkadir, 227 

Al-Abood, Abdul Amir, 464 

Al-Banna, Hassan, 317 

Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine,.575 

Alcalay, Liliana Treves, 357 

ALEPH: Alliance for Jewish Re- 
newal, 554 

Algemeiner Journal, 609 

Al-Hindi, Muhammed, 190 

Al-Husari, Khader, 179 

Al-Khalifa, Hamid bin Issa, 167 

Allard, Wayne, 60 

Allen, Bernadette, 254 

Alloul, Joseph, 266 

Almagor, J., 511n 

Al-Makadme, Ibrahim, 157 

Almog, Doron, 360 

Almog, Oren, 182 

Almog, Oz, 406 

Almog, Ruth, 182 
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Almog, Ze’ev, 182 

Al-Nahyan, Zayed bin Sultan, 83 

Alpern, Joil, 265 

Alperon, Mussa, 146 

Alpha Epsilon Pi Fraternity, 577 

Al-Shafi, Haiber Abd, 168 

Alston, Richard, 467 

Altmann, Bernhard, 401 

Altmann, Maria, 401 

Alul, Nidal Al, 243 

Al-Wazir, Intisar, 161 

Am Kolel Judaic Resource Center, 
554 

Amar, Shlomo, 210 

Amara, Fadela, 306 

AMC Cancer Research Center, 579 

Amcha for Tsedakah, 580 

Ameen, Imtiaz, 290 

Ament, Jonathon, 494n 

America-Israel Cultural Founda- 
tion, 538 

America-Israel Friendship League, 
539 

American Academy for Jewish Re- 
search, 530 

American Associates, Ben-Gurion 
University of the Negev, 539 

American Association of Jews 
from the Former USSR, 577 

American Association of Rabbis, 
554 . 

American Committee for Shaare 
Zedek Medical Center, 539 

American Committee for Shenkar 
College in Israel, 539 

American Committee for the Beer- 
Sheva Foundation, 539 

American Committee for the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science, 539 


American Council for Judaism, 525 

American Federation of Jews from 
Central Europe, 578 

American Friends of Alyn Hospi- 
tal, 540 

American Friends of Assaf Haro- 
feh Medical Center, 540 

American Friends of Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity, 540 

American Friends of Beth Hate- 
futsoth, 540 

American Friends of Herzog Hos- 
pital/Ezrath Nashim, 540 

American Friends of Likud, 540 

American Friends of Neve Shalom/ 
Wahat Al-Salam, 540 

American Friends of Rabin Med- 
ical Center, 541 

American Friends of Rambam 
Medical Center, 541 

American Friends of the Tel Aviv 
Museum of Art, 541 

American Friends of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, 551 

American Friends of the Hebrew 
University, 541 

American Friends of the Israel 
Museum, 541 

American Friends of the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 541 

American Friends of the Open 
University of Israel, 541 

American Friends of the Shalom 
Hartman Institute, 541 

American Gathering of Jewish 
Holocaust Survivors, 530 

American Gathering of Jewish 
Holocaust Survivors, 55 

American Guild of Judaic Art, 530 


American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee (AIPAC), 39, 46, 
82, 90, 91, 92, 95, 542 

American Israelite, 613 

American Jewish Archives Journal, 
613 

American Jewish Committee, 6, 
8, 21, 37, 42, 43, 46, 51, 52, 
58, 76, 79, 86, 87, 91, 113, 
228, 314, 367, 370, 374, 377, 
384, 387, 430, 433, 437, 484, 
525 

American Jewish Congress, 37, 58, 
59, 84, 92, 526 

American Jewish Correctional 
Chaplains Association, 580 

American Jewish Historical Soci- 
ety, 18, 530 

American Jewish History, 607 

American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee (JDC), 99, 
458, 460, 551 

American Jewish League for Israel, 
542 

American Jewish Periodical Cen- 
ter, 568 

American Jewish Philanthropic 
Fund, 551 

American Jewish Press Associa- 
tion, 530 

American Jewish Public Relations 
Society, 526 

American Jewish Society for Ser- 
vice, 580 

American Jewish World Service, 
552 

American Jewish World, 608 

American Jewish Year Book, 609 

American Ort, 552 
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American Physicians Fellowship 
for Medicine in Israel, 542 

American Rabbi, 604 

American Red Magen David for Is- 
rael, 542 

American Sephardi Federation, 
228, 530 

American Society for Jewish Music, 
531 

American Society for Technion- 
Israel Institute of Technology, 
542 

American Society for the Protec- 
tion of Nature in Israel, 
543 

American Society for Yad Vashem, 
543 

American Society of the Univer- 
sity of Haifa, 543 

American Students to Activate 
Pride, 554 

American Veterans of Israel, 578 

American Zionist Movement, 543 

American-Israel Environmental 
Council, 542 

American-Israeli Lighthouse, 
542 

Americans for a Safe Israel, 543 

Americans for Peace Now, 543 

Amir, Menahem, 215 

Amit, 543 

Amit, 609 

Amit, Meir, 215 

Ampal-American Israel Corpora- 
tion, 543 

Anctil, Pierre, 265 

Anderson, John, 464 

Annan, Kofi, 170, 344 

Anselem, Moise, 266 
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Anti-Defamation League (ADL), 
39, 42, 51, 58, 60, 66, 72, 75, 
76, 77, 82, 84, 85, 86, 91, 93, 
95, 110, 341, 526 

Antin, Mary, 5, 5n 

Antonescu, Ion, 436 

Appel, David, 153 

Applebaum, Joseph L., 263 

Aptheker, Herbert, 619 

Arafat, Yasir, 92, 145, 149, 
155, 156, 159, 160, 163, 
E7UG L723-173,-1. 76}: FBS 180, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 186, 187, 
188, 195, 238, 280, 281, 340, 
369, 410, 423, 444, 463 

Arbel, Edna, 213 

Arbib, Martyn, 295 

Aretha, David, 294 

Argov, Shlomo, 216 

Ariela Keysar, 493n, 501n, 503n 

Aring, Bulent, 222 

Arizona Jewish Post, 604 

ARZA/World Union, North Amer- 
ica, 544 

Ash, Mitchell, 403 

Ashcroft, John, 36, 43 

Ashrawi, Hanan, 465 

Asman, Moshe-Reuven, 458, 459 

Asper, Israel, 252, 254, 266 

Asper, Leonard, 240 

Aspler, Charles, 266 

Assabi, Adi, 267, 391, 488 

Assad, Bashar al-, 198, 199, 220, 
221 

Assad, Hafez al-, 220 

Assayag, Abraham, 265 

Association for Jewish Studies, 554 

Association for the Social Scientific 
Study of Jewry, 555 


150, 
168, 


Association of Jewish Aging Ser- 
vices in North America, 45 

Association of Jewish Aging Ser- 
vices, 580 

Association of Jewish Book Pub- 
lishers, 531 

Association of Jewish Center Pro- 
fessionals, 580 

Association of Jewish Community 
Organization Personnel, 580 

Association of Jewish Community 
Relations Workers, 526 

Association of Jewish Family and 
Children’s Agencies, 580 

Association of Jewish Libraries, 
531 

Association of Orthodox Jewish 
Scientists, 555 ; 

Association of Yugoslav Jews in 
the United States, 578 

Atlanta Jewish Times, 606 

Atlas, James, 81 

Attali, Mare, 265 

Aubin, Henry, 265 

Auerbach, Jerold S., 21, 22m, 24 

Auerbach, John, 294 

Aufbau, 609 

Austin, Jack, 232, 237 

Auth, Tony, 85 

Aviv, Diana, 45 

Avivi, Pinhas, 224 

Avodah: the Jewish Service Corps, 
581 

Avotaynu, 608 

Ayalon, Ami, 93, 186, 192 

Ayub, Fauzi Mohammed Mustafa, 
233 

Aziz, Tariq, 339, 342, 344 

Azure, 605 


B’nai B’rith International Jewish 
Monthly, 605 

B’nai B’rith International, 45, 581 

B’nai Brith Klutznick National 
Jewish Museum, 531 

B’nai Brith Youth Organization, 
555 

B’nai Brith Canada, 586 

Baaklini, Raymond, 233 

Babacan, Ali, 219 

Bacher, Aaron (Ali), 488 

Bachi, Roberto, 491n, 492n 

Baeck, Leo, 22, 22n 

Bagraim, Michael, 478, 483, 484 

Bak, Saul, 261 

Bakalar, Petr, 417 

Baker, Andrew, 437 

Baker, Mona, 283 

Balawi, Hakam, 187 

Baltimore Hebrew University, 566 

Baltimore Jewish Times, 607 

Banabu, Jaime, 265 

Band, David, 296 

Bar Chaim, Yechiel, 442 

Barak, Ehud, 147, 153, 193, 200, 463 

Baraka, Amiri, 73, 82 

Barakat, Khaled, 243 

Baranovski, Matti, 260 

Barenboim, Daniel, 293 

Barghouti, Ahmed, 176 

Barghouti, Marwan, 176, 181 

Barnea, Nahum, 189 

Baron de Hirsch Fund, 581 

Baron, Jeff, 409, 443 

Barron, Charles, 74 

Bartoszewski, Wladyslaw, 432 

Bartov, Omer, 80 
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